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CORRECTIONS IN VOLUME Il. 


Most of the errors here noted appear only in part of the edition. 


Pages 16, 77. Snbh-title to article and title to portrait. 
For ‘ Lientenaut Beverley Kennon, C. 8. N.,” read 
“Captain beverley Kennon, Lomsiana state 
Navy." 


Puge 90, and fouot-note. Since the pnbhlieation of his 
article on “The Ram Manassas at the Passage of the 
New @rleans Forts,’ Lientenant Warley has written 
to say that his conviction that the Manassas struck 
the Hartford was based npon an ineorreet reading 
of a letter from Captain Mahin. 


Page 93. faptiin Kantz, after seeing the foot-note 


based on Captain Bell’s diary, writes to say that 


Captain Bell was not upon the reof of the City 
Hall, and was mistaken in his statenlent as to what 
ovenrred there. Captain Kautz adheres to his own 
aceount. 


Pave 142, 11thline. For *s whither he lad been frou St. 
Thomas’? (so printed in part of the edition), read 
“whither be bad heen ealled from St. Thomas.” 


Pave 142, 18th line, small type. For ‘ Colonel Justin 
Dimmick,” read * Colonel Justin Dimick. 


nse 152, Gth line. Fort (My eommmand was the 2d, 10th, 
aul 9th New York, wud the 9th Massachnsetts,) "read 
“ONY Comiuaid was the 2d, 7tlf, and 10th, New York, 
antl the 29th Massachusetts.) ” 


Puge 217. Footnote. For “part of the tield at Seven 
Pines Was regained ou the second day," ete., read 
“part of the tield east of Seven Pines was regained 
on the second day’; the fact being that the field 
west of Reven Pines, where Casey's canip was situr 
uted, was not regained by the Uuien troops until 
June 2d. 


Page 270, 2d line from )ottom. For * Captain John 
Wilkes.” read ** Captain Charles Wilkes.” 


Page 344, 21st line, 2d column. For ** Captain W. C, 
Weeden,” read “Captain W. B. Weeden.” 


ADDITIONAL 
Page xiii. of Contents, and page 37. For ‘Colonel 
Daniel H. Vinton,” read * Colonel David H. Vinton.” 


Page 117, 10th line. 
M. Barhonr.’' 


Tor‘ Alfred Barbour," read * Alfred 


Pave 147, 5th line from bottom. For * Octoher 2d," read 


“(Cctobher 3d.” 


awe 174. For “toward Vienna, June oth,” read ‘ to- 
ward Vienna, June 7th.’ 


Page 179. “* Uniform of the 11th New York (Fire Zou- 
aves), at Bull Run. According to William Murray, 
Superintendent in 188ssof the Police Department, 
New York City, this regiment, tos whieh he belonged, 
wore uv ‘red fez" at the first Bull Nun. 


Page 259. General Johnston wrote **Two letters from 
creneral Leo and Mr. Walker, Secretary of War, are 
stated as evidenee that General Bennregard com- 
manided, Those gentlemen were not ina position to 
kuow if I relinquished the command.” The omission 
of the wort “not” made the writer state the con- 
trary. 


Page 359, last. foot-note, 3d line from hottom. The 


reference shonld be to page 337 (not page 336). 


Puge 404, For *10,000,"’ read 
** 6000."" 


Page 169, 9thline. General Pope says: “ That this divis- 
ion (King's) was not re@nforced by Reynolds and 
Sigel seems uneeeonntalle.” On this point General 
Doubleday informs the editors that upen hearing 
the noise of the firing, Reynolds rode throngh the 
Woods about Qnsk and asked if be was necded. Gen- 
eral Dowbleday replied that he was hard pressed; 
whereupon Reyuolds started back through the woods 
for his division, but owing to the darkness of the 
hight lost his way and didnot reach his eouwmand till 
morning. Lefore the engageinent was over, one of 
Sigel’s batteries appearedon the right undopened tire. 


the last line of test. 


Page 511. Seeond foot-note. The name of one of Gen- 
eral Ewell's brigade commanders, General Hays, and 
of two commanders of batterics in the sane division, 
Balthis and D’Aquin, were Misspelled in part of the 
first edition. 

Page 612, title to artiele, and table of eontents, p. XVi. 
For © The Snrrender of Harper's Ferry,” read ‘* The 
Capitniation of Tarper’s Ferry.” 

age 615, first colmnn, 11th hne. 
assiut,’’ read * After an ussanlt.” 


For ‘ After our 


Page 645. For “batteries of both corps were concen- 
trated,” read “ canion of both corps,” ete. 


Page 647, Ist line of foot-uete. For‘ Efere, in regard to 
the time at whieh Sinner was ordered to march to 
ltoukers support, is a disputed question of faet,” 
read ** ere, as in regard to the time,” ere. 


Page 703. For “Mitehe) at Huntsville, May 16th,” read 
* Mitehbel at Huntsville on May 1st." 


Page 708, 18th line. For ‘the initiatory portion of the 
Mitchel hiography,” read * the military portion.” 


CORRECTIONS IN VOLUME I. 


Page 317, 8th Hhne from the bottom. lor “ Major Meza- 


ros,’ read ** Major Meszaros.” 


Page 332, foot-note. For Colonel LB. W. Share, 3d Texas 
Cavalry,” read “* Colon¢c] Bb, W. Stone, 6th Texas 
Cavalry.” 


lor 
“Colonel T. J. 


Page 337, second celunn, MeCulloeh’s Division. 
“Colonel J.T. Chnrehill,’” read 
Churehill,” 


VPage 393. 6th line froin bottom. lor“ Colonel John TU 
Trigg,” read * Colonel Robert C. Trigg." 


Page 420, 2d line from hottom. For * Colonel John A. 
Thayer,” read “ Colonel Jolin M. Thayer.” 


Page 429, first cohunn, 6th ine. Cupt. Dresser's battery 
was “D, 2d Ill Lt. Artillery,” instead of ‘6A, Ill. Lt. 
Artillery.’ 


Page 637, Tth Hne from the bottom. For “the 8th 


Georgia,” read “the 3d Georgia." 


Page 677. 19th line. For'*C. A. Boutelle,”’ read *C. @. 
Boutelle.”’ 
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FORT PULASKI AFTER THE SURRENDER, FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 


SiGe Noe wel URE, OF B@Rwagwi ASI. 


BY Q A. GOILLMORE, MAJOR-GENERAL. Us. VY. 


NHE capture of the forts at Port Royal was promptly followed by the 
- abandonment by the Confederates of the entire coast and all the coast 
towns south of Charleston except Savannah, which was defended by Fort 
Pulaski, at the mouth of the Savannah River. 

This work 1s of briek, with five faces, casemated on all sides, and has a 
wet ditch. The walls are seven and a half fect thick, and rise twenty-five feet 
above high water, mounting one tier of guns in casemates and one en barbette. 
The gorge face 1s covered by a demi-lune of good rehef, arranged for one 
tier of guns en barbetfe. This also has a wet ditch. 

The fort is situated on Coekspur Island, a marshy formation, surrounded by 
broad channels of deep water. The nearest approach to it on tolerably firm 
ground is from one to two miles distant, to the sonth-east, along a narrow 
strip of shifting sands formed on Tybee Island by the action of wind and 
waves. In the light of subsequent events it is of interest to recall the fact that 
before operations for investing the place were begun the fort was visited by 
several Confederate officers of rank, formerly of the regular army, who 
freely expressed the opinion that the isolated position of the work, and the 
nature of its environs, rendered any successful siege operations against it 
absolutely impracticable. The Confederate commander, Colonel Charles H. 
Olmstead, appears quite naturally to have been governed by the opinions of his 
superior officers; ! and the measures adopted for adding strength and safety 
to the work were of the most meager character. Moreover, General Joseph 
G. Totten, Chief Engineer United States Army, wrote, in reply to a letter 
requesting his views on the subject, that “the work could not be reduced in 
a mouth’s firmg with any number of guns of manageable calibers.” 


! The officer in command of the department was Brigadier-General A. Rk. Lawton, C. 8. A.— EpITors. 
VOL. Il. 1 
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I had been appointed chief engineer of the Expeditionary Corps, and in that 
capacity was directed by General T. W. Sherman, on the 29th of November, to 
make an examination of Tybee Island and Fort Pulaski, and to report upon 
the propriety of holding the island, and upon the practicability, and, 1f prac- 
ticable, on the best method, of reducing the fort. I reported that I deemed 
the reduction of the work practicable with batteries of mortars and rifled 
guns established on Tybee Island, and recommended the occupation of the 
island, adding some details concerning the disposition of the batteries, the 
precautions to be observed in their construction, and the intensity of the fire 
to be delivered by them. This project having béen approved by General 
Sherman and by the higher authorities, the 46th New York Infantry, Colonel 
Rosa commanding, took possession of the island early in December. In 
February, 1862, they were reénforced by the addition of the 7th Connecticut 
Infantry, two companies of New York Volunteer Engineers, and two com- 
panies of the 3d Rhode Island Artillery, and all were placed under command 
of Colonel (now Major-General) A. H. Terry, of the 7th Connecticut. By the 
labor of these troops eleven batteries were constructed, at distances from the 
fort varving from 1650 to 3400 yards. J} 

Tybee Island is mostly a mud marsh, like other marsh islands on thus 
coast, varied, however, by ridges and hummocks of firm ground. The dis- 
tance along the north shore, from the landing-place to the advanced batteries, 
on the sand ridge above mentioned, is about two and a half miles. Over the 
last mile, which is low and marshy, and within eftective range of the guns of 
Fort Pulaski, was constructed a causeway of fascines and brusliwood. 

The work of unloading on the open beach the ordnance, implements, and 
equipments, and of transporting them to the batteries, was in charge of 
Lieutenant (afterward General) Horace Porter, and is thus described by him: 

“The heavy guns were landed by lowering them from the vessels into hghters having a 
strong decking built across their gunwales. They were towed ashore by row-boats at high tide, 
often in a heavy surf, and careened by means of a rope from shore, manned by soldiers, until 
the piece rolled off. At low tide this was dragged above Jugh-water mark. 

‘““For the purpose of transporting the 13-inch mortars, weighing 17,000 pounds, a pair of 
skids was constructed of timber ten inches square and twenty fect long, held together by three 
cross-pieces, notched on. One end of the skids was lashed close under the axle of a large sling- 
cart, with the other end resting on the ground. The mortar was rolled np by means of ropes 
until it reached the middle of the skids and chocked. Another large sling-cart was run over 
the other end of the skids, which was raised by the screw, forming a temporary four-wheeled 


wagon. Two hundred and fifty men were required to move it over the difficult roads by which 
the batteries were reached. 


‘““T can pay no greater tribute to the patriotism of the 7th Connecticut Volunteers, the troops 
generally furnished me for this duty, than to say that, when the sling-carts frequently sank to 
their hubs in the marshes, and had to be extricated by unloading the mortar, rolling it upon 


} No. 1, 3 heavy 13-inch mortars.3400 yards. No. 9, 5 30-pounder Parrott rifles 
er ae ES _ 8200 % and 1 4S-pounderJames 
¢ 3, 3 10-ineh Columbiads . 3100 ‘ rifle (old 24-pounder) 1670 yards. 
‘* 4, 3 8-ineh ...3045 “ ‘* 10, 2 S4-pounder James rifles 
‘* 5, 1 heavy 18-inch mortar .2790 ‘ (old 42-pounders), and 
‘“ 6,3 *¢ i = 22600 —° 2° 6+4-pounder James 
. 7, oe nt 2100 5: rifles (old 32-pounders)1650 ‘ 
“8, 310-in.Col’’dsand1] 8-in. 1740 = * ‘11, + 10-inch siege mortars .1650 ‘“ 
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planks until harder ground could be found, and then reloading it, they toiled night after night, 
often in a drenching rain, under the guns of the fort, speaking only in whispers, and directed 
entirely by the sound of a whistle, without utterimg a murmur. When drilling the same men 
in the mortar-battenes, they exhibited an intelligence equaled only by their former physical 
endurance.” 

In constructing the batteries, as well as in transporting their armament, 
the greater part of the work was, of necessity, done under cover of night, 
and with the greatest caution. The positions selected for the five advanced 
batteries were artificially screened from the view of the fort by almost 1m- 
perceptible changes, made little by httle each night, m the condition and 
distribution of the biushwood ancl bushes in front of them. No sudden altera- 
tion 1n the outline of the landscape was permitted. After the concealment 
had been perfected to such a degree as to permit a safe parapet behind 1, 
less care was taken, and some of the work requiring mechanical skill was 
done in the daytime, the fatigue parties going to their labor before break of 
day and returning to camp after nightfall. The garmson of the fort was 
either unsuspicious or indifferent; at any rate, the natural difficulties of 
our task received no increment through interference from that quarter. The 
ability of their gnns to punish impertinent mtrusion had been already shown. 
Two soldiers of the 46th New York, which had occupied the island as a pre- 
cautionary measure before the siege operations began, having strolled out to 
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MARTELLO TOWER AND LIGHT-HOUSE, TYREE ISLAND. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


the end of the sand point nearest the fort, eoneeived the idea of issuing a 
challenge to the enemy after the fashion deseribed in the “Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe.” The fort aecepted the situation and rephed with a shot 
from a Blakely gun which had reeently run the bloekade at Wilmington. 
One of the men was eut in two; the other retreated in disorder, and eould 
not be indueed to return and pay the last offices to his ill-starred comrade 
till after dark. It was said that the gun was sighted by the colonel command- 
ing. The experiment was encouraging, but the garrison did not seem to take 
the hint. Sometime after they dropped a shell near my headquarters at the 
hght-house, but as it did not accord with our poliey to exhibit any symptoms 
of annoyance, the attention was not repeated. 

Meanwhile, in another quarter, operations for the investinent of the fort, as 
eoinplete as the pecuhar topography of the region would permit, had been 
substantially completed by the establishment of two batteries of six guns 
each, about four miles above the fort,—one at Venus Point, on Jones Island, 
on the north bank of the Savannah River, and the other on Bird Island, nearly 
opposite. This latter point had been fixed upon after a reeonnoissance made 
by Lieutenant P. H. O’Rorke, of the Engineers, who, with Major Oliver 'T. 
Beard, of the 48th New York, had gone in a small boat up the river as far as 
the west end of Elba Island, within two miles of Fort Jackson. In addition, 
two companies of infantry, with three pieees of artillery, were plaeed on a 
hulk anchored in Lazaretto Creek, about two and a quarter miles south of the 
fort, to intercept communication from the direetion of Wassaw Sound. After 
all, even with the efficient aid of the vessels on the station, it was found 
S NyNeEEHIEe to isolate perfectly a place lying, as Fort Pulaski dees, in a wilder- 
ness of low marsh islands submerged by spring-tides, intersected by numer- 
ous tortuous channels, and covered with a rank growth of reeds and tall grass. 
With hght boats, small parties familiar with the locality could easily make 
their way from creek to ereek and over the marshes by night, avoiding 
guards and pickets. [ft was known that messengers frequently passed in this 
way to and from the fort, and some of them were captured. 


Sieger ie Carl Ue OF FOR? GeOLASKI. 5 


The construction of the Venus Point battery and the transportation of its 
armament had been effected in the face of difficulties of the same sort as were 
met with on Tybee Island, but much more discouraging. Jones Island is 
nothing but a mud marsh, whose general surface is about on the level of 
ordinary high tide, with a few spots of limited area which are submerged only 
by spring-tides or when the ordinary tide is favored by the wind. Even in 
the most elevated places the partly dry crust is only three or four inches in 
depth, the substratum being a semi-fliid mud, quivering like jelly at every 
shg¢ht blow. <A pole or an oar can be forced into it with ease to a depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet, and the resistance seems to diminish with increase of 
penetration. The roots of reeds and grasses partly sustain the weight of a 
man, so that he will sink only a few inches; but when these give way, he 
goes down two feet or more. 

Over this unpromising tract all the materials, sand-bags, planks, ete., used 
in constructing the battery were carried,—about three hundred yards on a 
causeway of poles, and for the remaining distance by a wheel-barrow track 
made of planks laid end to end. On the night of February 10th, Lieutenant 
O’Rorke, of the Engineers, began the construction of the magazine and 
eun platforms, while Lieutenant Horace Porter, assisted by Major Beard, 
48th New York, and Lieutenant James H. Wilson, Topographical Engineers, 
undertook the task ot bringing up the guns. A wharf of poles and sand-bags 
had been made in Mud River, about 1300 yards from the battery, to which 
all the materials were brought in boats 
from Daufuskie Island, the nearest dry 
land, four miles away. 

It had been intended to earry the guns 
and ammunition for the Venus Point 
battery on flats throngh New River 
and Wall’s Cut into Wright River, and 
thence Jy Mud River into the Savannah, 
under convoy of the gun-boats; but the 
delay threatened by tide and weather, 
and the probability of encountering tor- 
pedoes, for which the vessels were not 
prepared, determined a change of plan; 
and it was decided, without depending 
on the gun-boats, to tow the flats to the 
Mud River wharf, and haul the guns 
aeross the marsh. The landing was mugen cryenat cee a 
made without accident; and the pieces, UNION FORCES ON DAUFUSKIE ISLAND. 
mounted on their carriages and limbered Saari aioe ea 
up, were moved forward on shifting rnnways of 3-inch planks laid end to end. 
Lieutenant Wilson, with thirty-five men, took charge of the two pieces in 
advance, and Major Beard and Lieutenant Porter, with a somewhat larger 
force, of the four other pieces. Each party had two planks in excess of the 
number required for the guns and limbers when closed together. This extra 
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FORT PULASKI FROM TURTLE ISLAND (SEE MAP, PAGE 3), TYBEE LIGHT-HOUSE IN TRE LEFT 
DISTANCE. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


pair of planks was successively taken up from the rear and laid down m 
front as the guns were moved forward. 

By some mistake the men detailed for this work had already been on duty 
for twenty-fom hours, and were 1n no condition for such fatigning service. 
They sank to their knees at every step. ‘The planks soon became slippery 
with mud, and were hauled forward with drag-ropes; the wheels frequently 
shpped off, sinking to the hubs, to be replaced only by the greatest exertions. 
The last gun had been landed at 10 o’clock, and by 2 a. mM. two pieces had 
crossed about one-fourth of the marsh, and the men were utterly exhausted. 
The guns were concealed by reeds and grass and left until the next mght, 
when a fresh detail carried them through to their position, crossing the worst 
part of the marsh and repeating all the experiences of the previous night. By 
half-past $ on the morning of the 12th the battery was ready for service. 

The Bird Island battery was established eight days later, the crossing 
being made on the mght of the 20th. 

The Venus Point battery was tested on the morning of the 13th, when the 
rebel steamer /da passed down under full steam. In firing nine shots at her, all 
the guns but one recoiled off the platforms. These were at once enlarged to 
double their former size. The /da was unhurt, but preferred to return to 
Savannah by another route. On the next day three gun-boats engaged the 
battery for a short time, withdrawing after one of them was struck. | 

The first vessel, with ordnance and ordnance stores for the siege, had 
arrived in Tybee Roads on the 21st of February, and on the 9th of April the 
batteries were ready to open fire. Lieutenant Horace Porter says: 


‘*So much were the preparations hurried for opening the bombardment, that we could not 
wait for many of the ordnance stores that had been ordered from the North. Powder-measures 


{The £8th New York, which furnished the 
guard for the battery, had not a reputation for 
conspicnous sanctity, but it is donbtful whether 
one story told of them would not suffer in point 
by contact with hard facts. 

There was an iron-clad at Savannah named the 
Atlanta, but commonly known as the “‘ Ladies’ gun- 
boat,” from the fact that means for building it had 
been largely supplhed by contributions of jewelry 
from the ladies of the city. Some time after our oc- 
eupation of Jones Island, it was reported that the 
Atlanta was coming down to shell us out. The 
thonghts of the battery-guard naturally turned to- 
ward measures fer meeting snch an attack, and it 
was resolved to fire shot connected by chains, and 
so tangle her up and hanl her ashore. When the 


question arose how they should get into their iron- 
bound prize, the officer in command of the detach- 
ment was ready with his solution: ‘‘l’ve got the 
men to do it.” Then he paraded his men, and 
informed them of the facts. ‘‘ Now,” said he, 
‘‘ yon’ve been in this cursed swamp for two weeks, 
up to your ears im mud,—no fun, no glory, and 
blessed poor pay. Here’s a chance. Let every 
one of vou who has had experience as a cracksman 
or a safe-blower step to the front.” It is said that 
the whole detachment stepped off its two paces 
with perfect unanimity. The Atlanta did not, in 
fact, make any demonstration on the Savannah, 
but went, some time later, to Wassaw Sound, only 
to be captured by Commander John Rodgers with 
the monitor Weehawken.— Q. A. G. 
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were made out of copper from the metallic cases in which the desiccated vegetables are received. 
Columbiad shells were strapped with strips of old tents, rough blocks being used for sabots. A 
large party was kept working day and night, during the bombardment, making 10-inch 
Columbiad cartridge-bags, and wooden fuse-plugss for 10-inch mortars, in which paper fuses 
were used.” 


The men engaged in making the fuse-plugs were mostly Conneetieut 
Yankees, and it was interesting to observe, in the expression of supreme con- 
tent that settled upon their eountenances, the manifest relief afforded by the 
ehange from the day and night toil of moving and mounting guns to the con- 
genial employment of whittling. P Once, in passing, Lientenant Porter asked 
how they were getting along. “Thank ye, Leftenant; we’re undergoin’ 
a consid’able degree o’ comfort.” 

General orders were issued on the afternoon of the 9th, prescribing for 
each battery its point of attack, the rate of firnmg, and the eharges and 
elevation of the pieces. The mortars were to drop their shells over and 
within the faces of the work; the fire of the guns should be directed partly 
against the barbette guns of the fort, and to take the gorge and north 
walls in reverse, but mainly upon the pan-coupé joming the south and 
south-east faces, with the double view of opening a practicable breach for 
assault and of exposing to a reverse fire the magazine in the opposite 
angle. With one or two exceptions, it was not found necessary to change 
these orders during the whole course of the bombardment. One officer, 
a German, commanding a battery, so far failed to imbibe the spint of the 
order, that when the moment for opening fire came, he mounted the para- 
pet on the flank of his battery, drew his sword with a melodramatie clash 
and flourish, and let off all his guns in one volley. The effect was griev- 
ously marred by the faet that 1n his enthusiasm he had overlooked instruc- 
tions whieh he had personally received, to open embrasures through the 
sand ridge forming his parapet as the last thing before firing. Naturally 
the shot, glancing from the slope, took any direction but the one intended, 
part of them landing as far from the fort as they were when they left the 
pieces. The same officer, by the way, afterward expressed the hope that 
the methods pursued in the siege of Fort Pulaski would not become known 
in military circles in Europe, lest, being in violation of all the rules 
laid down in the books, they should bring discredit upon American military 
engineering. 

Just after sunrise on the morning of the 10th, Major-General David Hunter, 
commanding the department (of the South), sent a flag under Lieutenant 
James H. Wilson to the fort, with a summons to surrender. Colonel Olm- 


p ‘‘Atthe 10-iuch mortar battery, fuse-plugs were if this regiment could be turned out to-night, they 


still wanting, and the ordnance officer [Horace 
Porter] was in despair. He had brought out a 
specimen of one prepared for another piece, 10 
hopes it might serve. . . . Here were these four 
pieces, at this most advaneed position, rendered 
entirely useless. Not one eould be fired. Finally, 
a happy thought struck him: there was a Yankee 
regiment on the island ; all Yankees are whittlers ; 


might whittle enough fuse-plugs before morning 
to fire a thousand rounds. So we put spurs to our 
horses, and rode (in the darkness) back to 
camp. The 6th Connecticut was ordered out to 
whittle, and did whittle to advantage, providing all 
the plugs that were used in Battery Totten on the 
two succeeding days.” [Correspondence of the 
‘“‘New York Times.”’] — EDITORS. 
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stead bnefly declined to comply with the demand, saying that he was there 
“to defend the fort, not to surrender it.” 

The first shell was fired at a quarter-past 8 o’clock A. M., from Battery Hal- 
leck, about the middle of the line, and by half-past 9 all the batteries were in 
operation, each mortar firmg at fifteen-minute intervals, and the guns from 
two to three times as rapidly. The enemy replied vigorously, though at first 
not very accurately, with his barbette and casemate guns, following up 
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BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL llORACE PORTER.\ 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPII. 


our line as the batteries successively 
disclosed their position. It appeared 
subsequently that he knew the exact 
position of only two of our batteries— 
Nos. 5 and 6, which had been established 
with no special attempt at concealment. 

By 1 o’clock in the afternoon it be- 
came evident that, unless our guns 
should suffer seriously from the ene- 
my’s fire, a breach would be effected: 
with a glass it could be seen that the 
rifled projectiles were surely eating their 
way into the searp of the pan-coupé and 
adjacent south-east face. When the fir- 
ing ceased for the night, after nine and 
a half hours’ duration, the commence- 
ment of a breach was plainly visible. It 
was equally manifest, to the surprise 
and disappomtment of all expemenced 
officers present, that the 13-inch mor- 


\ General Horace Porter, in a letter to the 
editors, records the subjoined incidents of the 
siege : 

‘One of the regiments which was assigned to duty 
on Tybee Island, and participated prominently in 
the siege operations, was the 46th New York, coimn- 
posed entirely of Germans. There was the savor 
of German cooking in their mess, the sound of Ger- 
man songs in their camp; all the commands were 
given in German at drill, and the various calls, 
such as reveille and tattoo, were the same as those 
used in the German army. We were at this time 
very anxious to get some information about the 
construction of the interior arrangements for the 
defense of the fort, and one morning a strapping 
fellow in the regiment, who looked as if he might 
have been a lineal descendant of a member of 
Frederick the Great’s Potsdam Guards, became 
enthusiastic in the belief that if there was any son 
of Germany in the fort the playing of the strains 
of the Vaterland within hearing of the enemy 
would bring him promptly into camp. The plan 
was put into execution, and, sure enough, one dark 
night a German came floating over on a log from 
Cockspur to Tybee Island. We got from him some 
very useful information. 


‘¢ When the white flag went up, General Gillmore, 
with a number of officers, started for the fort in a 
whale-boat to receive the surrender. The boat was 
loaded to the gunwales, as everybody was anxious 
to go on this mission and get a first sight of the 
captured work. There was a sea running which 
threatened at times to swamp the craft, and the 
rowers could make little headway against the wind 
andtide. In fact, the parties made such slow prog- 
ress in pulling forthe fort that the effort became 
rather ludicrous, and it looked for a time as if even 
the patience ofa garrison waiting to surrendermight 
become exhausted, and they be tempted to open 
fire again on their dilatory captors. 

‘fAmong the visitors to the fort was George 
W. Smalley, the correspondent of the ‘New York 
Tribune,’ and now the well-known London repre- 
sentative of that journal. 

‘(One of the captured officers asked me who was 
the person in citizen’s dress, and when I replied 
that he was a war correspondent of the ‘ Tribune,’ 
exclaimed, ‘What! that old abolition sheet?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Kdited by old man Greeley?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘And we’re going to be written up by his gang ?’ 
“Yes” ‘Well, I could have stood the surrender, 
but this humiliation is too much !’ ” 
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tars, though carefully and fairly well served, were from some cause practi- 
cally inefficient, not more than one-tenth of the shells falling within the fort. 
It was clear that for the reduction of the work we should have to depend on 
breaching alone, ending, perhaps, in an assault. An assault was really 
impracticable, owing to the lack of boats to carry the troops, although these 
could have been procured from the navy after considerable delay. 

To increase the security of om advanced batteries, a constant fire against 
the barbette guns of the fort had been kept up through the day. Two of 
these guns were disabled and three casemate guns silenced. During the 
night two or three pieces were kept at work to prevent the enemy from 
repalring the damage he had sustained. 

Shortly after sunrise on the 11th ou batteries again opened with vigor 
and accuracy, the enemy returning a resolute and well-directed fire. <A 
detachment of seamen, furnished by Captain C. R. P. Rodgers, of the Wabash, 
who personally superintended their service, had been assigned to one of the 
most important batteries, where their skill and experience were applied 
with telling effect. By noon the first two casemates in the south-east face 
were opened to their full width, our shots passing through the timber blind- 
age in their rear and reaching the magazine at the north-west angle of the 
fort. 

It was plain that a few hours’ work of this kind would clear away the scarp 
wall to a greater width than the small garrison could defend against assault, 
and preparations for storming were ordered. Meanwhile our guns were pound- 
ing at the next casemate, which was fast crumbling away, puffs of yellow 
dust marking the effect of shot and shell, when, at 2 o’clock, a white flag was 
shown, and the colors, fluttering for a few minutes at half-mast, came 
slowly down. 

I was directed to receive the surrender, and crossed to the fort for that pur- 
pose. The articles were signed that afternoon, and the place occupied by our 
troops, between whom and the late garrison the best of feeling prevailed. + 
Many a jest and repartee passed between them. One Georgian, of a sarcastic 
bent, recalled the ancient myth of wooden nutmegs. ‘‘ We don’t make them 


vx ‘At the entrance [of Fort Pulaski] stood 
Colonel Olmstead, the commandant. He showed 
the way to his own quarters, having previously 
requested that several National officers who were 
approaching might, as a matter of courtesy, be 
desired to remain outside until the preliminaries 
were adjusted. This was accorded him, and an 
interview of an hour took place, at which only him- 
self and General Gillmore were present. The terms 
of the capitulation having heen settled, General 
Gillmore was shown over the fort by the colonel, 
and then took his leave, accompanied by Colonel 
Rust. Messengers from General Hunter had mean- 
time arrived. These, together with General Gill- 
more’s aide, made the rounds of the fort under the 
escort of Colonel Olmstead, who introduced us to 
his officers, and were the only persons present 
when the swords were delivered. Major Halpine, 
as the representative of General Hunter, received 
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the weapons. The ceremony was performed in the 
eolonel’s headquarters, all standing. It was just 
at dark, and the candles gave only a half-light. 
The weapons were laid on a table, each officer 
advancing in turn, according to his rank, and men- 
tioning hisnameand title. Nearly every one added 
some remark. The colonel’s was dignified: ‘I 
yield my sword, but I trust Ihave not disgraced 
ih eee Major Halpine, in reply, spoke grace- 
fully of the painfulness of the duty he had been 
ealled upon to perform — to receive the swerds of 
men who had shown by their bravery that they de- 
served to wearthem. . .. Assoonasthesnrrender 
was complete, Colonel Olmstead turned to his 
officers and began making some remarks to them, 
upon Which his captors withdrew. The American 
flag was then raised on the ramparts.” [Corre- 
spondence of the “New York Times” in Moore’s 
‘Rebellion Reeord.’’] EDITORS. 
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of wood any longer,” retorted a Connecticut man, pointing to a 10-inch shot 
that one of our Columbiads had sent through the wall. 

Among the articles of capitulation was one providing that the sick and 
wounded should be sent under a flag of truce to the Confederate lines. 
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HWALPINE. 


The photograph was evidently intended to show 
General Haltpine in his literary eharaeter of “ Private 
Milea O'Reilly,” whose war poems were among the 
most popular of that period. At Fort Pulaski, Major 
Halpine was Assistant Adjutant-General on the stat 
of General David Hunter, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the Sonth, whieh included Sonth Carolina. 
Georgia, and Florida. fe died August 3d, 1868. 


This article General Hunter declined to 
autify, and the whole garrison were sent 
as prisoners to the forts in New York 
harbor. 

The garrison was found to consist of 
oo) Men, | including a full complement 


of officers. Several of them were se- 
verely, and one fatally, wounded. Our 


own loss was limited to one man, killed 
through his own neglect of the proper 
precautions, 

The full armament of the fort was 
140 guns. At the time of the siege it 
contained 48, of which 20 bore on Ty- 
bee Island. After the position of our 
several batteries became known to the 
enemy, each of these guns was trained 
on a particular point, and was served 
unvaryingly in that direction. Our 
men soon learned the point of attack 
of each gun, and were warned by the 
ery of Cover!” when a shot was com- 
ine. They took great satisfaction in 
seeing visitors to the batteries dodge 
at false alarms, in their pursuit of 
amusement, not always respecting even 
high rank. In all, 16 of these 20 guns 
were silenced by our fire, while not one 
of our pieces was struck. 

During the siege our batteries fired 
d275 shots, of which 3548 were from 
the 20 guns and 1752 from the 16 mor- 
tars. Wewere provided with ammuni- 
tion for a week’s firing, of which about 
one-fifth was expended. 


The effect of our fire upon the walls of the fort is interesting, as the first 
example, in actual warfare, of the breaching power of rifled ordnance at long 


ITHE OPPOSING LAND FORCES AT FORT PULASKI, GA. 


UNION FORCES. 
Maj.-Gen. David Hunter, 

Brig.-Gen. Henry W. Benham, division commander. 
Daufuskie Island, Brig.Gen. Egbert L. Viele: 

Conn., Col. John L. Chatfield; 


department commander. 


6th 
8th Me. (5 co’s), Lieut.- 


Col. Ephraim W. Woodman; 48th N. Y., Col. James 
H{. Perry. Jones Islund (kK, Ist N, Y. Engineers, Cant. 
H. 1. Southard, and G, 3d R. I. Artillery, Capt. John FI. 
Gonld), Lieut.-Col. William B. Barton. Bird Jsland (E, 
3d RR. 7. Artillery, Capt. James E. Bailey, and E, 1st N.Y. 
Engineers, Capt. James E. Place), Maj. Oliver T. Beard. 
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range. Not only were the two casemates opened to an aggregate width of 
thirty feet, but the scarp wall was battered down in front of three casemate 
piers, and the adjacent wall on each side was so badly shattered that a few 
hours’ firing would have doubled the width of practicable breach, a ramp of 


débris reaching to the foot 
paiing the work subse- 
linear feet of wall had 

A messenger who 
fort just before 
ceeded 1n mak- 
the creeks and 
earried to Sa- 
miles up _ the 
that the fort had 
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VIEWS OF FORT PULASKI AFTER THE SURRENDER. 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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quently, one hundred 


to be rebuilt. 
escaped from the 
the surrender suc- 
ing his way over 
marshes, and 
yannah, fifteen 
river, the news 
fallen.{ The con- 
sternation was 
supreme. All 
hope of saving 












the city seemed lost, and the citizens began to secnre themselves by sending 


their famihes and property into the interior. 


Tybee Island, Aeting Brig.-Gen. Q. A. Gillmore: ‘th 
Conn., Col. Alfred H. Terry; 8th Mieh., Col. William M. 
Fenton; 46th N. Y., Col. Rudolph Rosa; 1st N. Y. Engi- 
neers, (Co's A.and D, Lieut. Thomas B. Brooks and Capt. 
Frederick E. Graef), Lieut.-Col. James F. Hall; B, F, 
and H, 3d R. f. Artillery. Capts. L. C. Tourtellot, Pardon 
Mason, and Horatio Rogers. Jr.: detachment A, U. &. 
Engineers, Sergeant James E. Wilson. 


CONFEDERATE F@RCES. 


Col. Charles H. Olmstead: Moutgomery Guard. Capt. 
L. J. Gilmartin; German Volunteers, Capt. John H. 
Steigen; Oglethorpe Light Infantry, Capt. T. W. Sims; 
Wise Guard, Capt. M. J. MeMullan; Washington Volun- 
teers, Capt. John McMahon. 

Of the garrison and arinament of Fort Pulaski. General 
A. R. Lawton said in his report: ‘“‘As there have been 


Their confidence in the abilitv 


no returns received from Fort Pulaski for some time, 
ITeannot give you the precise strength of the garrison. 
Tt cousisted, however, of five companies, Ruinbering @ 
little over 400 men, and commanded by Colonel C. H. 
Olinstead. The armament eonsisted of five 10-inch Co- 
lumbiads. nine 8-inch Columbiads, three 42-ponnders, 
three 10-ineh mortars, one12-ineh mortar. one 24-pounder 
howitzer, two 12-pouuder howitzers, twenty 32-pounders, 
and two £%-ineh (Blakely) rifled guns, with 130 rounds 
of ammunition per gun.” 


} ‘‘Corporal Law [who earried the news of the 
surrender to the Confederates] arrived in the fort 
in company with the signal man, whom he went to 
pilot, at 5 o'clock Friday morning, the day of the 
surrender, He remained inside the works during 
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of Fort Pulaski to sustain a siege had been absolute. General Henry C. 
Wayne, of the Confederate army, who was in Savannah at the time, was one 
of the first to doubt, and met with the usual fortune of prophets of evil in 
times of intense popular feeling. He had been an officer in the regular army, 
and his experience had tanght him to distinguish the sound of guns at dif- 
ferent distances and fired in opposite directions. As his trained ear noted 
how, from hour to hour, the guns pointed toward the city kept up their steady 
volume, while the intervals of reply grew longer and longer, he told the 
citizens on the second day that the guns of the fort were being gradually 
silenced, and that it could not hold out. Out of incredulity grew a suspicion 
that “the wish was father to the thought,” and indignation was fast tending 
toward personal violence, when the truth became known, and the wrath of 


the people was lost in their fears. 


The result of this victory was to close the Savannah River entirely to block- 
ade-runners, and to set free for service elsewhere the naval foree which had 


been employed there. 


the whole of the bombardment on that day, and 
left as the flag was lowered [not being a member 
of the garrison], making his way to the south 
wharf as the enemy’s steamer was approaching 
the north landing. When the bombardment com- 
meneei on Thursday none of the enemy’s batteries 
on Tybee were visible, except from the smoke 
which pointed out the different localities to our 
garrison. The firing of the enemy on 
Thursday was not so effective as to create an 
apprehension that the work would fall. The 
enemy were obtaining the range of their guns for 
the operations of night and the day following. 
The north-east casemates were all in which 
the garrison could bunk with any security what- 
ever through Thursday night, though but little 
sleep was enjoyed, as the enemy threw twelve 
shells per hour into the fort until daylight. 
Corporal Law witnessed the whole of Friday’s 
fight for himself, mingling freely with the garrison 
throughout the terrible scene. . . At the close 
of the fight all the parapet guns were dismounted 
except three —two 19-inch Columbiads, known as 
‘Beauregard’ and ‘Jeff Davis,’ but one of which 
bore on the island, and a rifle-cannon. Every 
casemate gun in the south-east section of the 
fort, from No. 7 to No. 13, ineluding all that 
could be brought to bear upon the enemy’s hatter- 
les except one, were dismounted, and the casemate 
walls breached, in almost every instance, to the 
top of the ee, between five and six fect 
in width. The moat ontside was so filled with 
brick and mortar that one could have passed over 
dry-shod. The officers’ quarters were torn to 
pieces, the bomb-proof timbers scattered in every 


direction over the yard, and the gates to the en- 
trance knocked off. The parapet walls on the 
Tybee side were all gone, in many places down to 
the level of the earth onthe casemates. The pro- 
tection to the magazine in the north-west angle of 
the fort had all been shot away; the entire corner 
of the magazine next to the passage-way was shot 
off, and the powder exposed, while three shots had 
actually penetrated the chamber. Of this, Corporal 
Law is positive, for he examined it for himself 
before leaving. Such was the condition of affairs 
when Colonel Olmstcad ealled a council of officers 
inacasemate; and, without a dissenting voice, they 
acquiesced in the necessity of a capitulation, in 
order to save the garrison from utter destruction 
by an explosion, which was momentarily threat- 
ened. Accordingly, at 2 o'clock, Pp. M., the men 
were called from the guns and the flag was lowered. 
Early in the day Colonel Olmstead had no doubt of 
his ability to silence every battery on the island, 
and to this end he determined, when night came and 
the enemy’s fire slackened, to change the position 
of all his heavy euns, so as to bring them to bear 
on the enemy. As the day progressed, however, 
his situation became desperate. . . . Every man 
did his duty with alacrity, and, there being few 
guns that bore on the enemy, there was a con- 
tinued contest as to who should man them. When 
volunteers were called for to perform any labo- 
rious (lntv, there was a rush of the men from every 
company in the fort. Among the last guns 
fired were those on the parapet, and the men 
stood there exposed to a storm of iron hail to the 
last.” [Correspondence of the Savannah ‘‘ Repub- 
lican” of April 23d, 1862.] EDITORS. 


EARLY OPERATIONS IN THE GULF. 


BY PROFESSOR J. R. SOLEY, U. 


FTER the seizure of the Pensacola Navy Yard 
and the movements connected with the relief 
of Fort Pickens (Vol. I., p. 32), the Gulf Coast re- 
mained comparatively quiet until the establish- 
ment of the blockade. Hitherto the vessels in this 
quarter had formed a part of the Home Squadron, 
under Flag-Officer Pendergrast; but on June Sth, 
1861, Flag-Officer William Mervine assumed com- 
mand of the station, his vessels constituting the 
Gulf Blockading Squadron. Already the blockade 
had been set on foot by the Powhatan, at Mobile, 
and by the Brooklyn, at New Orleans; and soon after 
Mervine arrived in the steamer J/ississippi, he had 
twenty vessels in his fleet. On July 2d, Galveston, 
the third port of importance in the Gulf, was block- 
aded by the South Carolina. 

The first collision occurred in August, when one 
of the tenders of the South Carolina, blockading 
Galveston, was fired on by a battery on the shore. 
Commander Alden, commanding the South Caro- 
lina, laid his ship close to the shore and returned 
the fire. A few shells were accidentally discharged 
into the town, but the affair was in no sense a 
bombardment of Galveston. 

In September Flag-Officer William W. McKean 
replaced Mervine in command of the squadron. 
Shortly after, the blockading vessels oft the 
mouths of the Mississippi, commanded by Captain 
John Pope, moved up to the Head of the Passes. 
Early on the morning of the 12th of October this 
squadron, consisting of the LMiehmond, Vincennes, 
Preble, and Water Witch, was attacked by the iron- 
elad ram Manassas, under Lientenant A. F. Warley. 
The Manassas rammed the Richmond without in- 
flicting serious injury, and, being herself damaged 
by the blow, withdrew up the river. At the same 
time, the Itichmond and her consorts turned their 
heads down-stream, and retreated as fast as possi- 
ble to the mouth of South-west Pass. The 2’retle 
got over the bar, but the Fineennes and the Rich- 
mond grounded. In this position they were at- 
tacked by a small flotilla of converted river boats 
under Commodore G. N. Hollins. Notwithstand- 
ing the evident panic that prevailed in the fleet, 
the Confederate attack was not sustained with any 
great spirit, and the result was indecisive, neither 
party obtaining an advantage. The JFater IViteh 
was skillfully and boldly commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Francis Winslow; while the action of the 
captain of the Vincennes in abandoning his vessel 
while she was ashore, but under cover of the Itich- 
moncd’s heavy battery, was a subject of well-merited 
reproach. 

On the night of the 13th of September occurred 
the destruction of the Confederate privateer Judah, 
in Pensacola harbor (see Vol. I., p. 32). 

A similar exploit was performed at Galveston 
early in November. The attacking party, under 
fLiieutenant James EK. Jouett, set out in two 


S. N. 
launches from the frigate Sautee, Captain Henry 
Eacle, on the night of the 7th, and captured and 
burnt the privateer schooner Royal Yacht, earry- 
ing one 32-pounder. Thirteen prisoners were 
taken. The casualties in the Union force were 2 
killed and 7 wounded. 

On the 16th of September, Ship Island, an im- 
portant point commanding the passage of Missis- 
sippi Sound, which formed the water connection 
between New Orleans and Mobile, was evacuated 
by the Confederate forces. On the next day the 
steamer Massachusetts, under Captain Melancton 
Sinith, landed a force and took possession of the 
island. The fort was strengthened by a formi- 
dable armament of rifles and 9-inch Dahlgren guns. 
Oecasional attempts were made to recover the isl- 
and, but without suecess. On the 19th of October 
the Confederate steamer Florida (Captain George 
N. Hollins) made a demonstration, and an encoun- 
ter took place between that vessel and the J/assa- 
chusetits. The Ilorida, having the advantage of 
higher speed and less draught, was able to choose 
her distance, and exploded a G8-pounder rifle shell 
in the Jfassachusetts, but without doing serious 
damage. The engagement was indecisive. In 
December a detachment of 2500 troops under 
Brigadier-General John W. Phelps was posted on 
the island, which had np to this time been held 
by the navy. 

According to Secretary Welles (in ‘‘ The Galaxy” 
for Nov., 1871), the Navy Department first con- 
ceived the idea of an attack on New Orleans in Sep- 
tember, 1861, and the plan took definiteshape about 
the middle of November, !} from which time the de- 
partment was busily engaged in preparation for the 
expedition. Asa part of the plan, it was decided 
to divide the Gulf Squadron into two commands, 
and when, on the 23d of December, Farragut re- 
ceived his preparatory orders, they directed him 
to hold himself in readiness to take command of 
the West Gulf Squadron and the expedition to New 
Orleans. Farragut received his full orders as flag- 
officer on the 20th of January, 1862, and sailed 
from Hampton Roads in the Hartford on the 3d of 
February, arriving at Ship Island on the 20th. 

The East Gulf Squadron, comprising the vessels 
on the west coast of Florida, remained under the 
command of Flag-Officer McKean. On May 10th, 
1862, Pensacola was evacuated, and came once 
more into the possession of the United States. A 
month later, on June 4th, Flag-Officer McKean 
was relieved by Captain J. lL. Lardner, who was 
followed by Commodores Theodorus Bailey and C. 
K. Stribling. Operations in this quarter during the 
remainder of the war consisted chiefly of boat expe- 
ditions, encounters with blockade-runners or armed 
schooners, attacks upon guerrillas in the neighbor- 
hood of the coast, raids upon salt-works, and other 
small affairs of like character. 


| Commander D. D. Porter undoubtedly had the scheme in mind as early as June, 1861, When he was off the 
Passes in the Powhatan.—J. R.S. 
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BY GhORGEH W. CABLE, CO. 1, 4T1 MISSISSIPPI CAVALRY. 


N the spring of 1862, we boys of Race, Orange, Magazine, Camp, Con- 

stance, Annuneiation, Prytania, and other streets had no game. Noth- 
thing was “in”; none of the old playground sports that commonly fill the 
school-boy’s calendar. Wewere even tired of drilling. Not one of us between 
seven and seventeen but could beat the drum, knew every bugle-call, and 
could go through the manual of arms and the facings hke a dnill-sergeant. 
We were blasé old soldiers —military erities. 

Who could tell us anything? I recall but one trivial admission of igno- 
rance on the part of any lad. Ona certain day of grand review, when the 
city’s entire defensive force was marching through Canal street, there came 
along, among the endless variety of good and bad uniforms, a stately body of 
tall, stalwart Germans, clad from head to foot in velveteen of a peeuharly 
vociferous fragrance, and a boy, spelling ont the name upon their banner, 
said : 

** H{-n-s-s-a-r-s: what’s them ?” 

“Aw, you fool!” cried a dozen urchins at once, “ them’s the Hoosiers. 
Don’t you smell ’em ?” 

But that was carher. The day of grand reviews was past. Hussars, 
Zouaves, and numberless other bodies of outlandish name had gone to the 
front in Tennessee and Virginia. Our eultivated eyes were satisfied now 
with one vuform that we saw daily. Every afternoon found us around in 
Cohsenum Place, standing or lying on the grass watching the dress parade of 
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he “Confederate Guards.” Most of us had fathers or uncles in the long, 
spotless, gray, white-gloved ranks that stretched in such faultless alignment 
down the hard, harsh turf of our old ball-ground. 

This was the flower of the home guard. The merchants, bankers, under- 
writers, Judges, real-estate owners, and capitalists of the Anglo-American 
part of the city were “all present or accounted for” in that long line. Gray 
heads, hoar heads, high heads, bald heads. Hands flashed to breast and 
Waist with a martinet’s precision at the command of “ Present arms,”— hands 
that had ruled by the pen—the pen and the dollar— since long before any 
of us young spectators was born, and had clone no harder muscular work 
than carve roasts and turkeys these twenty, thirty, forty years. Here and 
there among them were individuals who, unaided, hacl clothed and armed 
companies, squadrons, battalions, and sent them to the Cumberland and the 
Potomac. A good three-fourths of them had sons on distant battle-fields, 
some living, some dead. 

We boys saw nothing pathetic in this array of old men. To us there was 
only rich enjoyment in the scene. If there was anything solemn about it, why 
did the band play polkas? Why was the strain every day the same gay 
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Away down to the far end of the lne and back again, the short, stout Ger- 
man drum-major—holding his gaudy office in this case by virtue of his girth, 
not height (as he had himself explained) — flourished his big stick majes- 
tically, bursting with rage at us for casually reiterating at short intervals in 
his hearing that “he kot it mit his size.” 

In those beautiful spring afternoons there was scarcely a man to be found, 
anywhere, out of uniform. Down on the steamboat landing, our famous Levee, 
a superb body of Creoles drilled and paraded in dark-blue uniform. The 
orders were given in French; the manual was 'rench; the movements were 
quick, short, nervy. Their “about march” was four sharp stamps of their 
neatly shod feet — wn, deux, trois, quatre —that brought them face about and 
sent them back, tramp, tramp, tramp, over the smooth white pavement of 
powdered oyster-shells. Ah, the nakedness of that once crowded and roaring 
mart ! 

And there was a “Foreign Legion.” Of course, the city had always been 
full of foreigners; but now it was a subject of amazement, not unmixed with 
satire, to see how many whom every one had supposed to be Americans or 
“citizens of Louisiana” bloomed out as British, or French, or Spanish sub- 
jects. But, even so, the tremendous pressure a popular un crowded 
them into the aan and forced them to make every show of readiness to 
“hurl back the foe,” as we used to call it. And they really served for much. 
Merely as a sendarmerie they relieved just so many Confederate soldiers of 
police duty in a city under martial law, and enabled them to man forts and 
breastworks at short notice whenever that call should come. 
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That eall, the gray heads knew, was coming. They confessed the convic- 
tion softly to one another in the counting-room and idle store-fronts when 
they thought no one was listening. I used to hear them — standing with my 
back turned, pretending to be looking at something down street, but with 
both ears turned backward and stretched wide. They said under their breath 
that there was not a single measure of defense that was not behindhand. 
And they spoke truly. In family couneils a new domestic art began to be 
studied and ciscussed — the art of hiding valuables. 

There had come a great silence npon trade. Long ago the custom-ware- 
houses had begun to show first a growing roominess, then emptiness, and 
then had remained shut, and the iron bolts and cross-bars of their coors were 
eray with cobwebs. One of them, in which I had earned my first wages as a 
self-supporting lad, had been turned into a sword-bayonet factory, aud I had 
been turned out. For some time later the Levee had kept busy; but its 
stir and noise had gradually declined, faltered, turned into the commerce of 
war and the clatter of calkers and ship-carpenters, and faded out. Both 
receipts and orders from the interior country had shrunk and shrunk, and the 
brave, steady fellows, who at entry and shipping and eash and aecount desks 
eould no longer keep a show of occupation, had laid down the pen, taken up 
the sword and musket, and followed after the earlier and more eager volun- 
teers. There had been one new, tremendous sport for moneyed men for a 
wlnle, with spoils to make it interesting. The sea-going tow-boats of New 
Orleans were long, slender side-wheelers, all naked power and speed, without 
either fraght or passenger room, each with a single tall, shim chnnney and 
hurrying walking-beam, their low, taper hulls traiing behind seareely above 
the water, and perpetually drenched with the yeast of the wheels. Some 
merchants of the more audacious sort, restless under the strange new quiet of 
Tehoupitoulas street, had got letters of mark and reprisal, and let slip these 
sharp-nosed deerhounds upon the tardy, unsuspecting ships that came sailing 
up to the Passes unaware of the declaration of war. But that game too was 
up. The blockade had elosed in hke a prison-gate: the hghter tow-boats, 
draped with tarpaulins, were huddled together under Slaughterhouse Point, 
with their cold boilers and motionless machinery yielding to rust; the more 
powerful ones had been moored at the long wharf vacated by Morgan’s Texas 
steamships; there had been a great hammering, and making of chips, and 
clatter of railroad iron, turning these tow-boats into iron-clad cotton gun- 
boats, and these had crawled away, some up and some down the river, to be 
seen in that harbor no more. At length only the foundries, the dry-docks 
across the river, and the ship-yard in suburb Jefferson, where the great ram 
Mississippi was being too slowly built, were active, and the queen of Southern 
commerce, the city that had onee beheved it was to be the greatest in the 
world, was absolutely out of employment. 

There was, trne, some movement of the sugar and rice crops into the hands 
of merchants who had advanced the money to grow them; and the cotton- 
presses and cotton-yards were full of cotton, but there it all stuek; and when 
one counts in a feeble exchange of city for country supplies, there was nothing 
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more. Except— yes — that the merchants had turned upon each other, and. 
were now engaged in a mere passing back and forth among themselves in 
speculation the daily diminishing supply of goods and food. Some were too 
noble to take part in this, and dealt only with consumers. I remember one 
odd ttle old man, an extensive wholesale grocer, who used to get tipsy all 
by himself every day, and go home so, but who would not speculate on the 
food of a distressed city. He had not got down to that. 

Gold and silver had long ago disappeared. Confederate money was the cur- 
rency; and not merely was the price of food and raiment rising, but the value 
of the money was going down. The State, too, had a paper issue, and the 
eity had another. Yet with all these there was first a famine of small change, 
and then a deluge of “shinplasters.” Pah! Whata mess it was! The boss 
butchers and the keepers of drinking-honses actually took the lead in issuing 
“money.” The current joke was that you could pass the label of an olive-oil 
bottle, because it was greasy, smelt bad, and bore an autograph — Plagniol 
Freres, if [remember rightly. I did my first work as a cashier in those days, 
and I can remember the smell of my cash-drawer yet. Instead of five-cent. 
pieces we had ear-tickets. How the grimy little things used to stick together ! 
They would pass and pass until they were so soft and illegible with grocers’ 
and bntchers’ handling that you could tell only by some faint show of their 
original color what company had issned them. Rognes did a lively business 
in “split tickets,” literally splitting them and making one ticket serve for two. 

Decay had come in. In that warm, moist climate it is always hungry, and 
wherever it 1s allowed to feed, eats with a greed that is strange to see. With 
the wharves, always expensive and difficult to maintain, it made havoc. The 
occasional idle, weather-stained ship moored beside them, and resting on the 
water almostas ight and void as an empty peascod, could hardly find a place 
to fasten to. The streets fell into sad neglect, but the litter of commerce was 
not in them, and some of their ronnd-stone pavements after a shower would 
have the melancholy cleanness of weather-bleached bones. How quiet and 
lonely the harbor grew! The big dry-docks against the farther shore were all 
empty. Now and thena tug fussed about, with the yellow river all to itself ; 
and one or two steamboats came and went each day, but they moved 
drowsily, and, across on the other side of the river, a whole fleet of their 
dingy white sisters Jaid tied up to the bank, sive die. My favorite of all the 
sea-steamers, the little Habana, that had been wont to arrive twice a month 
from Cuba, disgorge her Spanish-American cargo, and bustle away again, 
and that I had watched the shipwnights, at their very elbows, razee and fit 
with three big, raking masts in place of her two small ones, had long ago 
shipped down the river and throngh the blockaders, and was now no longer 
the Habana, but the far-famed and dreaded Sumter. 

The movements of military and naval defense lent some stir. The old 
revenne-cutter Washington, a graceful craft, all wings, no steam, came and 
went from the foot of Canal street. She was lying there when Farragut’s 
topmasts hove in sight across the low land at English Turn. Near by, on her 
starboard side, lay a gun-boat, moored near the spot where the ‘‘ lower coast” 
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packet landed daily, to which spot the crowd used to rush sometimes to see 
the commanding officer, Major-General Mansfield Lovell, ride aboard, bound 
down the river to the forts. Lovell was a lithe, brown-haired man of forty- 
odd, avery attractive figure, giving the eye, at first glance, a promise of much 
activity. He was a showy horseman, visibly fond of his horse. He rode with 
so long a stirrup-leather that he simply stood astride the saddle, as straight as 
a spear; and the idlers of the landing loved to see him keep the saddle and 
pass from the wharf to the steamboat’s deck on her long, narrow stage-plank 
without dismounting. 

Such petty breaks in the dreariness got to be scarce and precious toward 
the last. Not that the town seemed so desolate then as it does now, as one 
tells of it; bunt the times were grim. Opposite the rear of the store where I 
was now employed,— for it fronted in Common street and stretched through 
to Canal,—the huge, unfinished custom-honse reared its lofty granite walls, 
and I used to go np to its top now and then to cast my eye over the broad 
city and harbor below. When I did so, I looked down upon a town that had 
never been really glad again after the awful day of Shiloh. She had sent so 
many gallant fellows to help Beauregard, and some of them so young,—her 
last gleaning,— that when, on the day of their departure, they marched with 
solid column and firm-set, unsmiling mouths down the long gray lane made 
by the open ranks of those old Confederate Guards, and their escort broke 
into cheers and tears and waved their gray shakoes on the tops of their 
bayonets and seized the dear lads’ hands as they passed in mute self-devotion 
and steady tread, while the trumpets sang “ Listen to the Mocking-bird,” that 
was the last time; the town never cheered with elation afterward; and when 
the people next uncovered it was in silence, to let the body of Albert Sidney 
Johnston, their great chevalier, pass slowly up St. Charles street behind the 
muffled drums, while on their quivering hearts was written as with a knife 
the death-roll of that lost battle. One of those—a former school-mate of 
mine— who had brought that precious body walked beside the bier, with the 
stains of camp and battle on him from head to foot. The war was coming 
very hear. 

Many of the town’s old forms and habits of peace held fast. The city, I 
have said, was under martial law; yet the city management still went 
through its old routines. The volunteer fire department was as voluntary 
and as redundantly riotous as ever. The police courts, too, were as cheerful 
as of old. The public schools had merely substituted “ Dixie,” the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” and the “ Bonnie Blue Flag” for “ Hail Columbia” and the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and were running straight along. There was one thing 
besides, of which many of us knew nothing at the time,—a system of espion- 
age, secret, diligent, and fierce, that marked down every man suspected of 
sympathy with the enemy in a book whose name was too vile to find place 
on any page. This was not the military secret service,—that is to be expected 
wherever there 1s war,—nor any authorized police, but the scheme of some 
of the worst of the villains who had ruled New Orleans with the rod of terror 
for many years—the “ Thugs.” 
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But the pubhe mind 
was at a_ transparent 
heat. Everybody wanted 
to know of everybody 
else, “ Why don’t you go 
to the front?” Even the 
gentle maidens demandl- 
ed tartly, one of another, 
why thei brothers or 
lovers had not gone 
long ago, thongh, in 
truth, the laggards were 
few indeed. The very 
children were fierce. For 
now even we, the unin- 
formed, the lads and 
women, knew the enemy 
was closmg down upon 
us. Of course we con- 
fronted the facet very 
valorously, we boys and 
mothers and sisters — 
and the newspapers. Hac 
we not imspected the 
fortifications ourselves? 





MAJOR-GENERAL MANSFIELD LOVELL, COMMANBER OF CONFEDERATE 
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town ready to rush imto 

them at the twelve taps of the fire-alarm bells? Were we not ready to man 
them if the men gave out? Nothmg afloat could pass the forts. Nothing 
that walked could get through our swamps. The JLississipp:—and, m facet, 
she was a majestically terrible structure, only let us complete ler—would 
sweep the river clean ! 

But there was little langhter. Food was dear; the destitute poor were 
multiplying terribly; the market men and women, mainly Germans, Gascon- 
French, and Sicilians, had lately refused to take the shinplaster currency, 
and the eity authority had foreed them to acceptit. There was httle to laugh 
at. The Mississippi was gnawing its levees ancl threatening to plunge in upon 
us. The city was believed to be full of spies. 

I shall not try to desembe the day the alarm-bells told us the city was in 
danger and called every man to his musterng-pomnt. The children poured 
out from the school-gates and ran erying to thei homes, meeting then sob- 
bing mothers at their thresholds. The men fell into ranks. I was left 
entirely alone in charge of the store in which I was employed. Late m the 
afternoon, receiving orders to close it, I did so, and went home. But I did 
not stay. I went to the mver-side. There until far into the mght I saw 
hundreds of drays carrying cotton out of the presses and yards to the 
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wharves, where it was fired. The glare of those sinuous miles of flame set 
men and women weeping and wailing thirty miles away on the farther shore 
of Lake Pontchartrain. But the next day was the day of terrors. During 
the night fear, wrath, and sense of betrayal had run through the people as 
the fire had run through the cotton. You have seen, perhaps, a family flee- 
ing with lamentations and wringing of hands out of a burning house: mul- 
tiply it by thousands upon thousands; that was New Orleans, though the 
houses were not burning. The firemen were out; but they cast fire on the 
waters, putting the torch to the empty ships and cutting them loose to float 
down the river. 

Whoever could go was gong. The great mass, that had no place to go to 
or means to go with, was beside itself. ‘‘ Betrayed! betrayed!” it cried, and 
ran in throngs from street to street, seeking some vent, some victim for its 
wrath. I saw a crowd catch a poor fellow at the corner of Magazine and 
Common streets, whose crime was that he looked like a stranger and might 
beaspy. He was the palest livmg man I ever saw. They swung him to a 
neighboring lamp-post, but the Foreign Legion was patroling the town in 
strong squads, and one of its heutenants, all green and gold, leaped with 
drawh sword, cut the rope, and saved the man. This was but one occurrence : 
there were many like it. I stood in the rear door of our store, Canal street, 
soon after reopening it. The junior of the firm was within. I called him to 
look toward the river. The masts of the cutter Washington were slowly tip- 
ping, declining, snking—down she went. The gun-boat moored next to her 
began to smoke all over and then to blaze. My employers fell into ranks and 
left the city —left their goods and their affairs in the hands of one mere lad 
(no stranger would have thought I had reached fourteen) and one big Ger- 
man porter. I closed the doors, sent the porter to his place in the Foreign 
Legion, and ran to the levee to see the sights. 

What a gathering! The riff-raff of the wharves, the town, the gutters. 
Such women—such wrecks of women! And all the juvenile rag-tag. The 
lower steamboat landing, well covered with sugar, rice, and molasses, was 
being rifled. The men smashed; the women scooped up the smashings. 
The river was overflowing the top of the levee. A rain-storm began to 
threaten. “ Are the Yankee ships in sight?” I asked of an idler. He 
pointed out the tops of their naked masts as they showed up across the huge 
bend of the river. They were engaging the batteries at Camp Chalmette — 
the old field of Jackson’s renown. Presently that was over. Ah, me! I see 
them now as they come slowly round Slaughterhouse Point into full view, 
silent, grim, and terrible; black with men, heavy with deadly portent; the 
long-banished Stars and Stripes flying against the frowning sky. Oh, for 
the Alississippi! the Alississippi! Just then she came down upon them. 
But how? Drifting helplessly, a mass of flames. 

Lhe crowds on the levee howled and screamed with rage. The swarming 
decks answered never a word; but one old tar on the Hartford, standing 
with lanyard in hand beside a great pivot-gun, so plain to view that you 
could see him smile, silently patted its big black breech and blandly grinned. 
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And now the rain came down 1n sheets. About 1 or 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
(as I remember), I being again in the store with but one door ajar, came a 
roar of shoutings and imprecations and crowding feet down Common street. 
“Hurrah for Jeff Davis! Hurrah for Jeff Davis! Shoot them! Wall them! 
Hang them!” I locked the door on the outside, and ran to the front of the 
mob, bawling with the rest, “Hurrah for Jeff Davis!” About every third 
man there had a weapon out. Two officers of the United States pavy were 
walking abreast, unguarded and alone, looking not to right or left, never 
frowning, never flineling, while the mob screamed in their ears, shook cocked 
pistols in their faces, cursed and crowded, and gnashed upon them. so 
through the gates of death those two men walked to the City Hall to demand 
the town’s surrender. It was one of the bravest deeds I ever saw done. 

Later events, except one, I leave to other pens. An officer from the fieet 
stood on the City Hall roof about to lower the flag of Louisiana. In the 
street beneath gleamed the bayonets of a body of marines. A howitzer 
pointed up and another down the street. All around swarmed the mob. Just 
then Mayor Monroe —lest the officer above should be fired upon, and the 
howitzers open upon the crowd —ecame out alone and stood just before one 
of the howitzers, tall, slender, with folded arms, eying the gunner. Down 
sank the flag. Captain Bell, tall and stiff, marched off with the flag rolled 
under his arm, and the howitzers clanking behind. Then cheer after cheer 
rang out for Monroe. And now, I dare say, every one is well pleased that, 
after all, New Orleans never lowered her colors with her own hands. 
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FARRAGUT’S FLAG-SHIP THE ‘* HARTFORD.’! 


Tit ORBNING OF TlisslEOVV rie Solestlalele 


BY DAVID D. PORTER. ADMIRAL. U. 8. N. 


HE most important event of the War of the Rebellion, with the exception 

of the fall of Richmond, was the capture of New Orleans and the forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, guarding the approach to that city. To appreciate 
the nature of this victory, 1t 1s necessary to have been an actor in it, aud to 
be able to comprehend not only the immediate results to the Union cause, 
but the whole bearing of the fall of New Orleans on the Civil War, which at 
that time had attained its most formidable proportions. 

Previous to fitting ont the expedition against New Orleans, there were 
eleven Southern States in open rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, or, as it was termed by the Southern people, in a state of 
secession. Their harbors were all more or less closed against our ships-of- 
war, either by the heavy forts bit originally by the General Government for 
their protection, or by torpedoes and sunken vessels. Through four of these 
seceding States ran the great river Mississippi, and both of its banks, from 
Memphis to its mouth, were lined with powerful batteries. On the west side 
of the river were three important States, Lonisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, 
with their great tributaries to the Mississippi,— the White, the Arkansas, and 
the Red,— which were in a great measure sectve from the attacks of the 
Union forces. These States could not only raise half a million soldiers, but 
could furnish the Confederacy with provisions of all kinds, and cotton enough 
to supply the Rebel Government with the sinews of war. New Orleans was 
the largest Southern city, and contained all the resources of modern warfare, 
having great workshops where machinery of the most powerful kind could be 
built, and having artisans capable of building ships in wood or iron, casting 
heavy guns, or making small arms. The people of the city were in no way 
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behind the most zealous secessionists in energy of purpose and in hostility to 
the Government of the United States. 

The Mississippi is thus seen to have been the backbone of the Rebellion, 
which it should have been the first duty of the Federal Government to break. 
At the very outset of the war it should have been attacked at both ends at 
the same time, before the Confederates had time to fortify its banks or to 
turn the guns in the Government forts against the Union forces. <A dozen 
improvised gun-boats would have held the entire length of the river if they 
had been sent there in time. The efficient fleet with which Du Pont, in 
November, 1861, attacked and captured the works at Port Royal could at 
that time have steamed up to New Orleans and captured the city without 
difficulty. Any three vessels conld have passed Forts Jackson and St. Philip 
a month after the commencement of the war, and could have gone on to 
Cairo, if necessary, without any trouble. But the Federal Government neg- 
lected to approach the mouth of the Alississippi until a vear after hostilities 
had commenced, except to blockade. The Confederates mace good use of 
this interval, putting forth all their resourees and fortifying not only the 
approaches to New Orleans, but both banks of the river as far north as 
Memphis. 


WHILE in command of the Powhatan, engaged in the blockade of the south- 
west Pass of the Mississippi,—a period of seventy-six davs,—I took pains to 
obtain all possible information concerning the clefenses of the river. I learned 
from the fishermen who supplied the city with ovsters and fish that very little 
progress had been made in strengthening the forts, and that no vessel of any 
importance was being built except the ram J/anassas, which had not much 
strength and but a single gun. The only Confederate vessel then in com- 
mission was a small river-boat, the J/vy, mounting one +-pounder rifled 
gun. Had I been able to cross the bar with my ship, I would have felt justi- 
fied in going up to the city and calling on the authorities to surrender. I 
could easily have passed the forts under cover of the night without the 
aid of a pilot, as I had been up and down the river some thirty times in a 
large mail steamer. But the Powhatan dvew three feet too much water, and 
there was no use thinking about such an adventure. 

This was the position of affairs on May 31st, 1861, only forty-nine days after 
Fort Sumter had been fired on. 

On the 9th of November, 1861, I arrived at New York with the Powhatan 
and was ordered to report to the Navy Department at Washington, which I 
did on the 12th. In those days it was not an easy matter for an officer, 
except one of high rank, to obtain access to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
I had been waiting nearly all the morning at the door of his office when 
Senators Grimes and Hale came along and entered into conversation with 
me concerning my service on the Gulf Coast. During this interview I told 
the senators of a plan I had formed for the capture of New Orleans, and 
when I had explained to them how easily it conld be accomplished, they 
expressed surprise that no action had been taken m the matter, and took me 
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in with them at once to see Secretary Welles. I then gave the Secretary, in 
as few words as possible, my opinion on the importance of capturing New 
Orleans, and my plan for doing so. Mi. Welles listened to me attentively, 
and when I had finished what I had to say he remarked that the matter 
should be laid before the President at once; and we all went forthwith to 
the Executive Mansion, where we were received by Mi. Lincoln. 

My plan, which I then stated, was as follows: To fit ont a fleet of vessels- 
of-war with which to attack the city, fast steamers drawing not more than 
18 feet of water, and carrying about 25@ heavy guns; also a flotilla of mor- 
tar-vessels, to be used in case it should be necessary to bombard Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip before the fleet should attempt to pass them. I also 
proposed that a body of troops should be sent aiong in transports to take 
possession of the city after it had been snrrendered to the navy. When I 
had outhned the proposed movement the President remarked : 

“This should have been done sooner. The Mississippi is the backbone of 
the Rebellion; itis the key to the whole situation. While the Confederates 
hold it they can obtain supplies of all kinds, and it 1s a barrier against our 
forees. Come, let us go and see General MeClellan.” 

At that time General McClellan commanded the Army of the Potomac, and 
was in the zenith of his power. He held the confidence of the President and 
the country, and was engaged in organizing a large army with which to 
guarantee the safety of the Federal seat of Government, and to march upon 
Richmond. 

Our party was now joined by Mr. Seward, | the Secretary of State, and we 
proceeded to MeClellan’s headquarters, where we found that officer diligently 
engaged in the duties of his responsible position. He came to mect the Presi- 
dent with that cheery manner which always distinguished him, and, seeing 
me, shook me warmly by the hand. Wehad known each other for some years, 
and J always had the highest opinion of his military abilities. 

“Oh,” said the President, “you two know each other! Then half the work 
is done.” 

He then explained to the general the object of his calling at that time, 
saying: 

“MThisis a most important expedition. What troops ean you spare to accom- 
pany it and take possession of New Orleans after the navy has effected its 
capture? I[t is not only necessary to have troops enough to hold New 
Orleans, but we must be able to proceed at once toward Vicksburg, which 
is the key to all that conntry watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
If the Confederates onee fortify the neighboring hills, they will be able to 
hold that point for an indefinite time, and it will require a large force to 
dislodge them.” 9 

In all his remarks the President showed a remarkable famiharity with the 
state of affairs. Before leaving us, he said: 

! Secretary Welles, in a paper printed in ‘‘The named [<Assistant-Seecretary Fox and Commander 


Galaxy ” for November, 1871, says: ‘‘The Presi- D. D. Porter] with myself, were the only persons 
dient, General McClellan, and the two gentlemen present at the conference.”— EDITORS. 
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MAPS OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI. 


“We will leave this matter in the hands of von two gentlemen. Make vour 
plans, and let me have your report as soon as possible.” 

General McClellan and myself were then left to talk the matter over and 
draw up the plan of operations. With a man of MceClellan’s energy, it did 
not take long to come to a conclusion; and, although he hacl some difficulty 
in finding a sufficient number of troops without interfering with other mypor- 
tant projects, he settled the matter in two days, and reported that his men 
would be ready to embark on the 15th of January, 1862. 

The plan of the campaign submitted to the President was as follows: A 
naval expedition was to be fitted out, composed of vessels mounting not fewer 
than two hundred guns, with a powerful mortar-flotilla, and with steam trans- 
ports to keep the fleet supplied. The army was to furnish twenty thousand 
troops, not only for the purpose of occupying New Orleans after its capture, 
but to fortify and hold the heights about Vicksburg. The navy and anny were 
to push on up the river as soon as New Orleans was occupied by our troops, 
and call upon the authorities of Vickshurg to surrender. Orders were to be 
issued to Flag-Officer Foote, who commanded the iron-clad fleet on the upper 
Mississippi, to jom the fleet above Vicksbure with his vessels and mortar- 
boats. 

The above plans were all approved by the President, and the Navy Depart- 


ment immediately set to work to prepare the naval part of the expedition, 
WOE. IT. 63 
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while General McClellan prepared the military part. The officer selected to 
command the troops was General B. F. Butler, a man supposed to be of gh 
adininistrative ability, and at that time one of the most zealous of the Union 
commanders. 

The Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, Mr. G. V. Fox, selected the vessels for 
this expedition, and to me was assigned the duty of purchasing and fitting 
outa mortar-flotilla, to be composed of twenty large schooners, each mount- 
ing one heavy 13-inch mortar and at least two long 32-ponnders. It was not 
nntil December, 1861, that the Navy Department got seriously to work at 
fitting ont the expedition. Some of the mortar-vessels had to be purchased ; 
the twenty mortars, with their thirty thonsand bomb-shells, had to be cast at 
Pittsburg and transported to New York and Philadelphia, and the mortar- 
carriages made in New York. It was also necessary to recall ships from 
stations on the coast and fit them ont; also to select officers from the few 
available at that time to fill the various positions where efficiency was 
required — especially for the mortar-flotilla, the operation of which imposed 
unfamiliar cuties. 

By the latter part of Jannary the mortar-flotilla got off. In addition to the 
schooners, it ineluded seven steamers (which were necessary to move the 
vessels abont in the Mississippi River) and a store-ship. Seven hundred 
picked men were enlisted, and twenty-one officers were selected from the 
merchant marine to command the mortar-schooners. 

An important duty now devolved on the Secretary of the Navy, viz., the 
selection of an officer to command the whole expedition. My. Fox and myself 
had often disenssed the matter. He had had in his mind several officers of 
high standing and nnimpeachable loyalty; but, as I knew the officers of the 
navy better than he did, my advice was listened to, and the selection fell npon 
Captain David Glasgow Farragnt. 

I had known Farragnt ever since I was five years old. He stood gh in 
the navy as an officer and seaman, ancl possessed such nndoubted conrage and 
energy that no possible objection conld be made to him. @n the first sign of 
war Farragut, thongh a Sontherner by birth and residence, had shown his 
loyalty in an outspoken manner. The Sonthern officers had used every argn- 
ment to induce him to desert his flag, even going so far as to threaten to 
detain him byforece. His answer to them has become historical : “ Mind what 
I tell you: Yon fellows will catch the devil before you get throngh with this 
business.” { Having thus expressed himself in a manner not to be misnnder- 
stood, he left Norfolk with his family and took a honse on the Hudson River, 
whence he reported to the Navy Department as ready for duty. I knew Far- 
ragut better than most other officers of the navy knew him; and as he 1s here 
to appear as the central figure of the greatest naval achievement of onr war, 
I will give a brief sketch of his early naval hfe. 

Farragut was born in Tennessee, from which State his family moved to New 

ww It is worthy of note that in 18338, during the nullification troubles, Farragut was sent by 


Andrew Jackson to South Carolina to support his mandate that ‘‘the Union must and shall be pre- 
served.”— EDITORS. 
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Orleans. His father was not a man of affluence, and had a large family to 
support. In 1807 Captain David Porter, United States Navy, was appointed 
to the command of the New Orleans station. His father, David Porter, senior 
(who had been appointed by General Washington a sailing-master in the navy, 
for services performed during the Revolution), accompanied hnn to this post 
and served under his command. Being eighty-four years of age, his services 
were nominal, and he only lived in New Orleans for the sake of being near his 
son. One day, while fishing on Lake Pontchartrain, the old gentleman fell 
over with a sunstroke, and Farragut’s father took him to his house near by, 
and treated him with the most assiduous attention. Mr. Porter died at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Farragnt, it being considered dangerous to move 
him. Captain Porter then, in order to show his gratitude to the Farraguts 
for their kindness to his father, offered to adopt their son Glasgow. This offer 
was gladly accepted, and from that time young Farragut became a mem)er of 
Captain Porter’s family, and was recognized as his adoptive son. The boy 
was placed at school when he was eight years old, and on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1810, he was appointed an acting midshipman in the navy. He accom- 
panied Captain Porter in the cruise of the Mssex around Cape Horn, and was 
with him at the memorable capture of that frigate, on which occasion he 
showed the spint of a brave boy. He remained with his adopted father some 
years, and served under him in the ‘‘ mosquito fleet” of the West India squad- 
ron. In whatever position he was placed, Farragut maintained his reputation 
as a fine officer and genial, cheery companion. He was esteemed by all who 
knew him, and no one in the navy had more personal frends or fewer 
enemies. At the time of his appointment to the command of the New Orleans 
expedition, he was over sixty years of age; but he was as active as a man of 
fifty, with an unimpaired constitution, and a mind as bright as ever. 

On his return to the North with his family, he had been assigned to duty 
by the department as. president of a board for the examination of officers, 
and he accepted it as an acknowledgment on the part of the Government that 
he was a loyalman. The department hesitated for some time, however, when 
his name was proposed for commander of the important expedition against 
New Orleans. <A wide-spread feeling prevailed at that time that Southern 
officers should not be given active duty afloat; for, although their loyalty 
was not doubted, it was naturally thought that they would find no duty con- 
genial that would compel them to act offensively against their fmends and 
relations. It was afterward proved that this opinion was unjust, for among 
the officers who hailed from the South were some of the most zealous and 
energetic defenders of the Union flag—men who did their duty faithfully. 
When Farragut came North he simply reported himself to the department as 
ready for duty, without applying for active service against the enemy. It 
was owing to this fact that the department was so long in coming to a con- 
elusion, and this explains why the commander of the expedition was not (as 
he ought to have been) the very first man selected. 

I continually urged Farragut’s appointment, and finally the department 
directed me to go on to New York, and ascertain in a personal interview 
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CONFEDERATE SHARP-SHOOTERS AND SWAMP HUNATERS ATTACHING MORTAR-BOATS. 


whether he would accept the command and enter warmly into the views of 
the Government. I found him, as I had expected, loyal to the utmost extent ; 
and, althongh he cid not at that time know the destination of the expedition, 
he authorized me to accept for him the Secretary’s offer, and I telegraphed 
the department: * Farragut accepts the command, as I was sure he would.” 
In consequence of this answer he was ealled to Washington, and on the 20th 
of January, 1862, he received orders to command the expedition against 
New Orleans. In the orders are included these passages: ‘There will be 
attached to your squadron a fleet of bomb-vessels, and armed steamers 
enough to manage them, all under command of Commander D. D. Porter, who 
will be directed to report to vou. As fast as these vessels are got ready they 
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will be sent to Key West to await the arrival of all and the commanding 
officers, who will be permitted to organize and practice with them at that port. 

“When these formidable mortars arrive, and you are completely ready, you 
will collect such vessels as can be spared from the blockade, and proceed up 
the Mississippi River, and reduce the defenses which guard the approaches to 
New Orleans, when you will appear off that city and take possession of it 
under the guns of your squadron, and hoist the American flag therein, keep- 
ing possession until troops can be sent to you. If the Mississippi expedition 
from Cairo shall not have descended the river, you will take advantage of the 
panic to push a strong force np the river to take all their defenses in the rear.” 

As soon as possible Farragut proceeded to his station and took command 
of the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. In the meantime the Confederates 
had not been idle. They had early been made acquainted with the destina- 
tion of the expedition, and had put forth all the energies in strengthening 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, obstructing the river, and preparing a naval 
force with which to meet the invaders. The ram A/anassas was finished and 
placed in commission, and the iron-clad Louisiana, mounting sixteen heavy 
guns and heavily armored, was hurried toward completion. Besides these 
vessels there was another powerful iron-clad, building at New Orleans, which 
was expected to sweep the whole Sonthern coast clear of Union vessels. Two 
iron-clad rams, the Arkansas and.Tennessee, were building at Memphis, and 
several other iron-clad vessels were under construction at different points on 
the tributaries. 

This energy and forethonght displayed by the South seems marvelous 
when compared with what was done by the North during the same period of 
time; for among all the ships that were sent to Farragut there was not one 
whose sides could resist a twelve-pound shot. Considering the great resources 
of the Northern States, this supineness of the Government appears mexcus- 
able. Up to the time of the sailing of the expedition, only three i1ron-clads, 
the AWentor, Galena, and New Lronsides, had been commenced, in addition to 
the gun-boats on the Upper Mississippi; and it was only after the encounter 
of the Wonitor with the AJerrimac that it was seen how useful vessels of this 
class would be for the attack on New Orleans, particularly in contending with 
the forts on the banks of the Mississippi. 

Flag-Officer Farragut did not arrive at Ship Island with the Hartford until the 
20th of February, 1862, having been detained for some time at Key West, where 
he began to arrange his squadron for the difficult task that lay before him. 

The vessels which had been assigned to his command soon began to arrive, 
and by the middle of March all had reported, together with six steamers 
belonging to the mortar-flotilla: the Harriet Lane, Owasco, Clifton, Westfield, 
Miami, Jackson; besides the mortar-schooners. The frigate Cotas ado, mounting 
fifty guns, had arrived, but Flag-Officer Farr aout and Chipean ele both came 
to the coma aston that she zona not be Hemnened sufficiently to cross the bar. 

On the 18th of March all the mromiemacinoorrene crossed the bar at Pass 4 
YOutre, towed by the steamers Harriet Lane, Owasco, Westfeld, and Clifton. 
They were ordered by Farragut to proceed to South-west Pass. 
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As yet the only ships that had crossed the bar were the Hartford and 
Brooklyn. The Navy Department had made a mistake in sending vessels of 
too great draught of water, such as the Colorado, Pensacola, and JLississippi. 
The two latter succeeded in crossing with great difficulty, but the whole 
fleet was delayed at least twelve days. 

The first act of Farragut was to send Captain Henry H. Bell, his chief-of- 
staff, up the river with the steamers NWvennebec and Wissahickon, to ascertain, 
it possible, what preparations had been made by the enemy to prevent the 
passage of the forts. This officer reported that the obstructions seemed 
formidable. Eight hulks were moored in line across the river, with heavy 
chains extending from one to the other. Jafts of logs were also used, and 
the passage between the forts was thus entirely closed. 

The Confederates had lost no time in strengthening their defenses. They 
had been working night and day ever since the expedition was planned by 
the Federal Government. Forts Jackson and St. Philip were strong defenses, 
the former on the west and the latter on the east bank of the Mississippi. As 
they are to hold an important place in the following narration of events, it 
will be well to give a description of them. 

Fort Jackson was built in the shape of a star, of stone and mortar, with 
heavy bomb-proofs. [See page 34.| It set back about one hundred yards 
from the levee, with its casemates just rising above it. Iam told that the 
masonry had settled somewhat since it was first built, but it was still in a good 
state of preservation. Its armament consisted of 42 heavy guns in barbette, 
and 2+ in ecasemates; also 2 pieces of hight artillery and 6 guns in water- 
battery —inall, 74guns. The last was avery formidable part of the defenses, 
its heavy guns having a commanding range down the river. The main work 
had been strengthened by covering its bomb-proofs and vulnerable parts with 
bags of sand piled five or six feet deep, making it proof against the projec- 
tiles of ordinary guns carried by ships-of-war in those days. The fort was 
also well supphed with provisions and munitions of war, which were stowed 
away in a heavily built citadel of masonry situated in the center of the works. 
Altogether, it was in avery good condition to withstand either attack or siege. 
Fort Jackson was under the immediate command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward Higgins, formerly an officer of the United States navy, and a very 
gallant and intelligent man. 

Fort St. Phihp was situated on the other side of the river, about half a 
mile above Fort Jackson, and, in my opinion, was the more formidable of 
the two works. It covered a large extent of ground, and although it was 
open, without casemates, its walls were strongly built of brick and stone, 
covered with sod. The genus were mounted in barbette, and could be brought 
to bear on any vessel going up or down the river. There were in all 52 
pieces of ordnance. One heavy rifled gnn bore on the position of the mortar- 
fleet, and caused us considerable disturbance until the second or third day 
after the bombardment commenced, when it burst. 

Each of the forts held a garrison of about seven hundred men, some of 
whom were from the Northern States, besides many foreigners (Germans or 
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Trish). The Northern men had applied for duty in the forts to avoid suspi- 
cion, and in the hope that they would not be called upon to fight against the 
Federal Government. In this hope they had been encouraged by their 
officers, all of whom, including the colonel in command, were of the opinion 
that no naval officer would have the hardihood to attack such strong positions. 

All of the land defenses were under Brigadier-General Johnson K. Duncan, 
who showed himself to be an able and gallant commander. 

The best passage up the river was near the west bank close under the guns 
of Fort Jackson, where the current was not very rapid and few eddies existed. 
Across this channel the Confederates had placed a raft of logs, extending 
from the shore to the commencement of a line of hulks which reached to the 
other side of the river. These hulks were anchored and connected to each 
other by chains. The raft was so arranged that it could be hauled out of the 
way of passing vessels, and closed when danger threatened. Althongh this 
plan of blocking the river was better than the first one tried by the Con- 
federates, viz., to float a heavy chain across on rafts, 1t was not very form1- 
dable or ingenions. 

In acldition to the defenses at the forts, the Confederates worked with 
ereat diligence to improvise a fleet of men-ot-war, using for this purpose a 
number of heavy tugs that had been employed in towing vessels np and 
clown the river, and some merchant steamers. These, with the ram Jlanassas 
and the iron-clad Louisiana, made in all twelve vessels. The whole naval 
foree was nominally under the contro] of Commander John K. Mitchell, 
C. 8. N. p 

The iron-clad Lowsicna, mounting 16 heavy guns, with a crew of 200 men, 
was a powerful vessel, almost impervious to shot, and was fitted with a 
shot-proof gallery from which her sharp-shooters could fire at an enemy with 
ereat effect. Her machinery was not completed, however, and during the 
passage of the Union fleet she was secured to the river-bank and could only 
use one broadside and three of her bow guns. At this time she was under 
the immediate command of Commander Charles F. McIntosh, formerly of 
the United States navy. The J/cftae, Lieutenant Thomas B. Huger, was a 
sea-going steamer mounting 6 32-pounders and 1 9-ineh shell-gun; the 
steamer Jackson, Lieutenant F. B. Renshaw, mounting 2 32-pounders; the 
iron-clad ram Jlanassas, Lievtenant A. F. Warley, mounting 1 32-ponnder 
(in the bow); and two launches, mounting each one howitzer. Two steamers 
had been converted into Lonisiana State gun-boats, with pine and cotton 
barricades to protect the machinery and boilers: the Governor Jfloore, Com- 
mander Beverley Kennon, and the General Quitman, Captain Grant. “ All 
the above steamers, being converted vessels,” says Commander Mitchell, 
“were too slightly built for war purposes.” 

The River Defense gun-boats, consisting of six converted tow-boats under 
the command of a merchant captain named Stephenson, were also ordered 
to report to Commander Mitchell; but they proved of little assistance to 


p The finding of the Confederate Court of Inquiry, December 5th, 1568, states that Commander 
Mitchell assumed command of the Louisiana at New Orleans, April 20th.— Ep1Tors. 
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MORTAR-SCHOONERS ENGAGED AGAINST FORT JACKSON. 


Distance of leading schooner from the fort, 2850 yards. Duration of tire, six days. Total number 
of shells fired, 16,800. 


him owing to the insubordination of their conmander. ‘All of the above 
vessels,” says Commander Mitchell, ‘mounted from one to two pivot 32- 
pounders each, some of them rifled. The boilers and machinery were all 
more or less protected by thick, double pine barricades, filed in with com- 
pressed cotton.” They were also prepared for ramming hy flat bar-iron 
casings around their bows. 

The Confederate fleet mounted, all told, 40 guns, of which 25 were 
32-pounders, and one-fourth of them rifled. 

It is thus seen that our wooden vessels, which passed the forts carrying 
192 enns, had arraved against them 126 guns in strongly built works, and 40 
guns on board of partiv armored vessels. | 

In addition to the above-mentioned defenses, Commodore Mitehell had at 
his command a number of fire-rafts Jong flat-boats filled with pine-knots, 

4 To the 192 guns of the vessels making the which performed their part in the reduction of tho 


passage should be added those on board the inor- forts, thns making the aggregate of guns on the 
tar-flotilla, 110 in number (including 9 howitzers), Union side 302.— EDITORS. 
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etc.), which were expected to do good service, either by throwing the Union 
fleet into confusion or by furnishing hght to the gunners in the forts. On 
comparing the Confederate defenses with the attacking force of the Union 
fleet, it will be seen that the odds were strongly in favor of the former. It is 
generally conceded by military men that one gun in a fort is about equal to 
five on board of a wooden ship, especially when, as in this ease, the forces 
afloat are obliged to contend against a three-and-a-half knot current in a 
channel obstructed by chains and fire-rafts. [See p. 75.] Our enemies 
were well aware of their strength, and although they hardly expected us 
to make so hazardous an aitaek, they waited impatiently for Farragut to 
“cvome on,” resting in the assurance that he would meet with a disastrous 
defeat. They did not neglect, however, to add daily to the strength of their 
works during the time that our ships were delayed in crossing the bar and 
ascending the river. 

Farragut experienced great difficulty in getting the larger vessels over the 
bar. The Hartford and Brooklyn were the only two that could pass without 
hghtening. The Richmond stuck fast in the mud every time she attempted 
to cross. The Jississippe drew two feet too much water, and the Pensacola, 
after trying several times to get over, ran on a wreck a hundred yards away 
from the channel. There she lay, with her propeller half out of water, thump- 
ing on the wreck as she was driven in by the wind and sea. Pilots had been 
procured at Pilot Town, near by; but they were either treacherous or ner- 
vous, and all their attempts to get the heavy ships over the bar were failures. 
Farragut felt extremely uncomfortable at the prospect before him, but I con- 
vineed him that I could get the vessels over if he would place them under my 
control, and he consented to do so. I first tried with the Richmond (Com- 
mander Alden), and, although she had grounded seven times when in charge 
of a pilot, I snueceeded at the first attempt, crossed the bar, and anchored off 
Pilot Town. The next trial was with the frigate J/ississippi. The vessel was 
hghtened as much as possible by taking out her spars, sails, guns, provisions, 
and coal. All the steamers of the mortar-fleet were then sent to her assist- 
ance, and after eight days’ hard work they succeeded in pulling the JZessis- 
sippi through. To get the Pensacola over looked even more difficult. I asked 
Captain Bailey to lend me the Colorado for a short time, and with this vessel 
I went as close as possible to the Pensacola, ran out a stream-cable to her 
stern, and, by backing hard on the Colorado, soon released her from her «lis- 
agreeable position. The next day at 12 o’elock I passed her over the bar 
and anchored her off Pilot Town. 

The U.S. Coast Survey steamer Sachem, commanded by a very competent 
officer, My. F. H. Gerdes, had been added to the expedition for the purpose of 
sounding the bar and river channel, and also to establish points and distances 
which should serve as guides to the commander of the mortar-flotilla. My. 
Gerdes and his assistants selected the positions of the bomh-vessels, furnished 
all the commanders of vessels with reliable charts, triangulated the river for 
eight miles below the forts, and planted small poles with white flags on the 
banks opposite the positions of the different vessels, each flag marked with the 
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PLAN OF FORT JACKSON, SHOWING TILE EFFECT OF THE 


“All the scows and boats near the fort except three 
sinall ones were awnk. The drawbridge, hot-shot fur- 
haces, and fresh-water cisterna were destroyed. The 
floors of the casemates were flooded, the levee having 
been broken. 

“All the platforms for pitching tents on were de- 


stroyed hy tire or shells. All the casemutes were cracked 
(the roof in some places being entirely broken throngh) 
and masses of hriek dislodged in niunerous instances. 
The outer walls of the fort were eracked from tup to hot- 
tom, admitting daylight freely.””— Inseription on the 
original plan. 


name of a vessel and the distance from the month of its mortar to the center 
of the fort. The boats of the surveyors were frequently attacked by sharp- 
shooters, who fired from concealed positions among the bushes of the river 
bank. During the bombardment the Coast Survey officers were employed 
day and night in watching that the vessels did not move an inch from their 
places, and the good effect of all this care was shown in the final result of the 
mortar practice. 

Having finished the preliminary work, on the 16th of April Farragut moved 
up with his fleet to within three iniles of the forts, and informed me that I 
might commence the bombardment as soon as I was ready. The ships all 
anchored as they came up, but not in very good order, which led to some 
complications. 

The place which I had selected for the first and third divisions of the 
mortar-vessels was under the lee of a thick wood on theright bank of the 
river, Which presented in the direction of the fort an almost impenetrable 
mass. The forts could be plainly seen from the mast-heads of the mortar- 
schooners, which had heen so covered with brush that the Confederate gun- 
ners could not distinguish them from the trees. The leading vessel of the first 
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division, of seven vessels, nnder Lieutenant-Commanding Watson Snuth, was 
placed at a point distant 2850 yards from Fort Jackson and 3680 yards from 
Fort St. Philp. The third division, commanded by Lientenant Breese, came 
next 1n order, and the second division, under Lieutenant Queen, I placed on the 
east side of the river, the head of the line being 3680 yards from Tort Jackson. 

The vessels now being in position, the signal was given to open fire; and 
on the morning of the 18th of April the bombardment fairly commenced, 
each mortar-vessel having orders to fire onee in ten minutes. 

The moment that the mortars belched forth their sheils, both Jaekson and 
St. Philip rephed with great fury; but 
it was some time before they could ob- 
tain our range, as we were well con- 
cealed behind our natural rampart. The 
eneny’s fire was rapid, and, finding that 
it was becoming rather hot, I sent Lieu- 
tenant Guest up to the head of the lne 
to open fire on the forts with his 11-ineh 
pivot. This position he maintained for 
one hour and fifty minutes, and only 
abandoned it to fill up with ammu- 
nition. In the meantime the mortars 
on the left bank (Queen’s division) were 
doing splendid work, though suffering 
considerably from the enenry’s fire. 

1 went on board the vessels of this 
division to see how they were getting 
on, and found them so eut up that I 
considered it necessary to remove them, acl UA cgring Milemes. m4 

: BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOIDINSON K. DUNCAN, ¢'. 5, A, IN 
with Farragut’s permission, to the Op- COMMAND OF FORTS JACKSON AND ST. PHILIP. 
posite shore, under cover of the trees, Bc ie, A al 
near the other vessels, which had suffered but httle. They held their position, 
however, until sundown, when the enemy ceased firme. 

At 5 o'clock in the evening Fort Jackson was seen to be on fire, and, as 
the flames spread rapidly, the Confederates soon left their gnus. There 
were Inany conjectures among the officers of the fleet as to what was burning. 
Some thought that it was a fire-raft, and I was inclined to that opinion myselt 
until [ had pulled up the river in a boat and, by the aid of a meht-glass, con- 
vineed myself that the fort itself was in flames. This fact I at once reported 
to Farragut. 

At nightfall the crews of the mortar-vessels were completely exhausted ; 
bnt when it beeame known that every shell was falling inside of the fort, they 
redoubled their exertions and inereased the rapidity of their fire to a shell 
every five minutes, or in all two hundred and forty shells an hour. During 
the night, in order to allow the men to rest, we slackened our fire, and only 
sent a shell once every half hour. Thus enced the first day’s bombardment, 
which was more effective than that of any other day duving the siege. 
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Next morning the bombardment was renewed and continued night and day 
util the end, with a result that 1s thus deseribed m a letter from Colonel 
Idward Isbell dated April 4th, 1872, which I received in answer to my 
mquiry on the suerte 


‘Your mortar-vessels were placed in position on the afternoon of the 17th of April, 1$62, and 
opened fire at once upon Fort Jackson, where my headquarters were established. The practice 
was excellent from the commenceiuent of the fire to the end, and continued without intermission 
until the mormng of the 24th of Apml, when the fleet passed at about 4 o’clock. Nearly every 
shell of the many thousand fired at the fort lodged inside of the works. On the first night of 
the attack the citadel and all buildings in rear of the fort were fired by busting shell, and also 
the sand-bag walls that had been thrown around the magazine doors. The fire, as you are 
aware, raged with great fury, and no effort of ours could subdue it. At this time, and nearly 
all this mght, Fort Jackson was helpless ; its magazines were inaccessible, and we could have 
offered 10 resistance to a passing fleet. The next morning a ternble scene of destruction pre- 
sented itself. The wood-work of the citadel being all destroyed, and the crumbling walls being 
knocked about the fort Dy the bursting shells, made matters still worse for the garrison. The 
work of destruction from now until the morning of the 24th, when the fleet passed, was incessant. 

‘‘[ was obliged to confine the men most ngidly to the casemates, or we should have lost the 
best part of the garrison. A shell, striking the parapet over one of the magazines, the wall of 
which was seven feet thick, penetrated five feet and failed to burst. If that shell had exploded, 
your work would have ended. Another burst near the magazine door, opening the earth 
and burying the sentinel and another man five feet in the same grave. The parapets and 
interior of the fort were completely honeycombed, and the large number of sand-bags with 
which we were supplied alone saved us from being blown to pieces a hundred times, our magia- 
zine doors being much exposed. 

“On the morning of the 24th, when the fleet passed, the ternble precision with which your 
fonmidable vessels hailed down thew tons of bursting shell upon the devoted fort made it impos- 
sible for us to obtain either rapidity or accuracy of fire, and thus rendered the passage compara- 
tively easy. There was no very considerable dainage done to our batteries, but few of the guns 
being dismounted by your fire: everything else in and around the fort was destroved.” 


T was not ignorant of the state of affairs in the fort; for, on the third day of 
the bombardment, a deserter presented himself and gave us an account of the 
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MAP SHOWING TILE DEFENSES OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND THE POSITIONS OF THE MORTAR-FLEET AT THE 
OPENING OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 
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havoc created by our shells, although I had doubts of the entire truth of his 
statements. He represented that hundreds of shells had fallen into the fort, 
breaking in the bomb-proofs, setting fire to the citadel, and flooding the inte- 
rior by eutting the levees. He also stated that the soldiers were in a desperate 








REAR-ADMEIRAL HENRY UH. BELL, AT NEW ORLEANS FARRAGUT’S CEIEF-OF-STAFF. 


and demoralized condition. ‘This was all very encouraging to us, and so stinin- 
lated the crews of the mortar-boats that they worked with unflagging zeal 
and energy. I took the deserter to Farragut, who, although impressed by his 
statement, was not quite prepared to take advantage of the opportunity; for at 
this time the lne of hulks across the river was considered an insurmountable 
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obstruction, and it was determined to examine and, if possible, remove it 
before the advance of the fleet. 

On the mght of the 20th an expedition was fitted ont for the purpose of 
breaking the chain which was supposed to extend from one shore to the other. 
Two steamers, the Pinola, Lieutenant Crosby, and /fasca, Lieutenant Cald- 
well, were detailed for the purpose and 
placed under the direction of Captain 
Bell, clief-of-staff. Although the at- 
tempt was made under cover of dark- 
ness, the sharp eyes of the Confederate 
eunners soon discovered their enemies, 
and the whole fire of Fort Jackson was 
concentrated npon them. I had been 
informed of the mtended movement by 
Farragut, so was ready to redonble the 
fire of the mortars at the proper time 
with good effect. In Farragut’s words: 
“Commander Porter, however, kept up 
such a tremendous fire on them from the 
mortars that the enemy’s shot cid the 
eun-boats no injury, and the cable was 
separated and their connection broken 


COMMANDER JOIN K. MITCHELL, IN COMMAND OF : 
TUE CONFEDERATE STATES NAVAL FORCES AT sufficiently to pass through on the left 


NEW ORLEANS. FROM A PIHOTOGRAPIL. banks of the river.” 

The work of the mortar-fleet was now almost over. We had kept up a 
heavy fire mght and day for nearly 5 days—about 2800 shells every 24 
hours; in all about 16,800 shells. The men were nearly worn ont for want 
of sleep and rest. The ammunition was giving out, one of the schooners was 
sunk, and althongh the rest had received little actual damage from the 
enemy’s shot, they were badly shaken up by the conenssion of the mortars. 

On the 23d instant I represented the state of affairs to the flag-officer [see p. 
72], and he concluded to move on past the works, which I felt sure he could do 
with but httle loss to ns sqnadron. He recognized the importance of making 
an immediate attack, and called a council of the commanders of vessels, which 
resulted in a determination to pass the forts that mght. The movement was 
postponed, however, until the next morning, for the reason that the carpen- 
ters of one of the larger ships were at work down the river, and the com- 
mander did not wish to proceed without them. The iron-clad Lowsiana had 
how made her appearance, and her commander was being strongly urged by 
General Dunean to drop down below the forts [see the map, p. 36] and 
open fire upon the fleet with his heavy rifle-guns. On the 22d General Dnn- 
ean wrote to Commander Mitchell from Fort Jackson: 














‘“TItis of vital importance that the present fire of the enemy should be withdrawn from us, 
which you alone ean do. This can be done in the manner suggested this morning under the 
cover of our guns, while you: work on the boat can be carried on in safety and security. Our 
position is a critical one, dependent entirely on the powers of endurance of our casemates, many 
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of which have been completely shattered, and are crumbling away by repeated shocks; and, 
therefore, I respectfully but earnestly again urge my suggestion of this morning on your notice. 
Our magazines are also in danger.” 


Fortunately for us, Commander Mitchell was not equal to the occasion, and 
the Lowisiana remained tied up to the bank, where she could not obstruet the 
river or throw the Union fleet into confusion while passing the forts. 

While Farragut was making his preparations, the enemy left no means 
untried to drive the mortar-boats from their position. A couple of heavy 
enns in Fort St. Pillip kept up a continual fire on the head of the 
mortar column, and the Confederates used their mortars at intervals, but 
only sueceeded in sinking one mortar-schooner and damaging a few others. 
A body of riflemen was once sent out against us from the forts, but it was 
met by a heavy fire and soon repulsed. 

Two o’clock on the morning of the 24th instant was fixed upon as the time 
for the fleet to start, and Farragut had previously given the necessary orders 
to the commanders of vessels, instructing them to prepare thei ships for 
action by sending down their ight spars, painting their hulls mud-color, ete. ; 
also to hang their chain-cables over the sides abreast the engines, as a pro- 
tection against the enemy’s shot. He issued the following ‘t General Order”: 


UNITED STATES FLAG-SHIP Hartford, MississipPI River, April 20th, 1862. 
The flag-officer, having heard all the opinions expressed by the different commanders, 1s of 
the opinion that whatever isto be done will have to be done quickly, or we shall be again reduced 
to a blockading squadron, without the means of Garyying) see 


on the bombardment, as we have nearly expended all the = = = 
== SS ae eae 


shells and fuses, and material for making cartridges. He ~ — ySS— 
has always entertained the same opinions which are ex- = === yg 
pressed by Commander Porter; that is, there are three 
modes of attack, and the question is, which is the one to 
be adopted ? His own opinion is that a combination of 
two should be made, viz.: the forts should be run, and 
when a force is once above the forts, to protect the troops, 
they should be landed at quarantine from the gulf side 
by bringing them through the bayou, and then our forces 
should move up the river, mutually aiding each other as 
it can be done to advantage. 

When, in the opinion of the flag-officer, the propitious 
time has arrived, the signal will be made to weigh and 
advance to the conflict. If, in his opinion, at the time 
of arriving at the respective positions of the different 
divisions of the fleet, we have the advantage, he will 
make the signal for close action, No. 8, and abide the 
result, conquer or to be conquered, drop anchor or keep 
under way, as In his opinion is best. LIEUTENANT THOMAS B. HUGER, C. Ss. N, 

Unless the signal above mentioned is made, it will be IN COMMAND OF THE “ McRAE.” 
understood that the first order of sailing will be formed shes edie ur Sach 
after leaving Fort St. Plulip, and we will proceed up the river m accordance with the original 
opinion expressed. The programmie of the order of sailing accompanies this general order, and 
the commanders will hold themselves in readiness for the service as indicated.\ Very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, D. G. Farragut, Flag-Officer West Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
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\ The order of battle for the fleet was inclosed with this, but as it was not adopted and contained errors 
afterward officially corrected by Farragut, it is here omitted.— EDIToRs. 
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— TODINIOSON 


MORTAR-FLEET IN THE OISTANCE. 
WRECKS OF CONFEDERATE RIVER FLEET. MORTAR-STEAMERS ATTACKING WATER-BATTERY;,; FORT JACKSON. 


FORT ST. PHILIP ANO CONFEDERATE IRON-CLAO '' LOUISIANA.’! FARRAGUT'S DIVISION OF THE FLEET, LED BY THE ’ HARTFORD." 
’ 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE PASSAGE OF THE FORTS BELOW NEW ORLEANS, APRIL 24, 


















































*" RICHMOND,?! FORT JACKSON. 
“" MANASSAS,'! CONFEDERATE. ‘“‘iROQUOIS.’’ ‘' McRAE,'’ CONFEDERATE. 
CONFEDERATE RAMS AND SINKING VESSELS. REAR VESSEL. OF BAILEY'S DIVISION. 


1862. THE SECOND DIVISION IN ACTION, 4:15 A, M. 
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Farragut’s first plan was to lead the fleet with his flag-ship, the (Hartford, 
to be closely followed by the brooklyn, Richmond, Pensacola, and Mississippi, 
thinking it well to have his heavy vessels in the van, where they could 
nnmecdiately ernsh any naval force that might appear against them. This 
plan was a better one than that afterward adopted; but he was induced to 
change the order of his column by the semor commanders of the fleet, who 
represented to him that it was unwise for the commander-in-clief to take the 
brunt of the battle. They finally obtained his reluctant consent to an 
arrangement by which Captain Bailey was to lead in the gun-boat Cayuga, 
commanded by Lientenaut N. B. Harrison,—a good selection, as it after- 
ward proved, for these officers were gallant and competent men, well qualified 
for the position. Captain Bailey had volunteered for the service, and left 
nothing undone to overcome Farragut’s reluctance to give up what was then 
considered the post of danger, though it turned out to be less hazardous than 
the places in the rear. 

The mortar-flotilla steamers under my command were directed to nove up 
before the fleet weighed anchor, and to he ready to engage the water-batteries 
of Fort Jackson as the fleet passed. These batteries mounted some of the 
heaviest guns in the detenses, and were depended npon to do efficient work. 

The commanders of vessels were informed of the change of plan, and 
instructed to follow in line according to the subjoined order of attack : 

At 2 o’ecloek on the morning of April 24th all of the ee eres 
Union vessels began to heave up their anchors. It DEO ae 
was a still, clear mght, and the elick of the capstans, 
with the grating of the chain-cables as they passed 


First Division, 
CAPTAIN BAILEY. 
by Cayuga. 


through the hawse-holes, made a ereat noise, which 
we feared would serve as a warning to our enemies. 
This conjecture proved to be correct, for the Confed- 
erates were on the alert in both forts and steamers to 
meet the invaders. One fact only was in our favor, 
and that was the division of their forees under three 
different heads, which prevented unanimity of action. 
In every other respect the odds were against us. 
Before Farragut ascended the river, the French 
admiral and Captain Preedy, of the English fngate 
Mersey, had both been up as far as the forts and had 
communicated with the military commanders. On 
their return, they gave discouraging accounts of the 
defenses, and pronounced it impossible for our fleet 
to pass them. This, of course, did not tend to cheer 
our sailors. There were some in the fleet who were 
doubtful of suecess, and there was not that confidence 
on onr side that shonld have existed on such an ocea 


iT: Pensacola. 

LE MWessissippi. 
dr Oneida. 

ty Farina. 

dy Watahdin. 

i Wtnee. 

ty Wissahickon. 


Center Division, 


FLAG-OFFICER FARRAGUT. 


te Hartferd. 
LP Breoklyn. 
ve Lichmond., 

Third Division, 
CaprTain H. H. BEL. 
{> Sevota. 
ad Lroquais. 
de Mennebee. 

a Penola. 


dy Ltasec. 
de Weneore. 


sion; but when it was seen that the river obstructions and rafts had been 
washed away by the currents, and that there appeared to be an open way up 
the river, every one became more hopeful. 
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GAPTAIN THEODORUS BAILEY, IN THE “CAYUGA,” BREAKING THROUGH THE CONFEDERATE FLEET. 


The entire fleet did not get fully nnder wav until half-past 2 A.M. The 
enrrent was strong, and although the ships proceeded as rapidly as their 
steam-power would permit, our leading vessel, the Cayuga, did not get under 
fire until a quarter of 3 o’¢loeck, when both Jackson and St. Philp opened 
on her at the sane moment. Five steamers of the mortar-flotiiia took their 
position below the water-hbattery of Fort Jackson, at a distance of less than 
two hundred yards, and, pouring in grape, canister, and shrapnel, kept down 
the fire of that battery. The mortars opened at the same moment with great 
fury, and the action commenced 11 earnest. 

Captain Bailey, in the Cayuga, followed by the other vessels of his division 
In compact order, passed the line of obstrmetions withont dittieulty. He had 
no sooner attained this point, however, than he was obhged to face the guns 
of Fort St. Phihp, which did him some damage before he was able to fire a 
shot in return. He kept steadily on, however, and, as soon as his guns eould 
be brought to bear, ponred in grape and canister with good effeet and passed 
safe above. He was here met by the enemy’s gun-boats, and, althongh he 
was beset by several large steamers at the same tine, he sueceeded in driving 
them off. The Oneida and Varuna eame to the support of their leader, and 
by the rapid fire of their heavy guns soon dispersed the euemy’s flotilla. 
This was more congenial work for our men and officers than that through 
which they had just passed, and 1t was soon evident that the coolness and 
diseiphne of our navy gave it a great advantage over the fleet of the enemy. 
Bailey dashed on up the river, followed by his division, firing into everything 
they met; and soon after the head of the flag-oftieer’s division had passed the 
forts, most of the river craft were disabled, and the battle was virtually won. 
This was evident even to Lientenant-Colonel Higgins, who, when he saw our 
large ships pass by, exclaimed, ‘ Better go to cover, boys; our eake 1s all 
dough !” : 

In the meantime the Varuna, being a swift vessel, passed ahead of the 
other ships in the division, and pushed on up the river after the fleeing 
enemy, until she found herself mght in the midst of them. The Confed- 
erates, supposing in the dark that the Varuna was one of their own ves- 
sels, did not attack her until Commander Boggs made himself known by 
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delivering his fire nght and left. One shot exploded the boiler of a large 
steamer crowded with troops, and she chifted ashore; three other vessels were 
driven ashore in flames. At dayhght the Varna was attacked by the Gor- 
ernov Moore, a powertul steamer, fitted as a ram, and commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Beverley Kennon, late of the U. 58. Navy. This vessel raked the Farwia 
with her bow-gun along the port gangway, killing 5 or 6 men; and while the 
Union vessel was gallantly returning this fire, her side was pierced twice by 
theiron prow of the ram. The Confederate ram Stoneicall Juckson also attacked 
the Varuna, ramming her twice about amidships; the Varuna at the same 
moment punished her severely with grape and canister from her 8-inech guns, 
and finally drove her out of action in a disabled condition and in flames.3 
But the eareer of the Vurune was ended; she began to fill rapidly, and jer 
vallant commander was obliged to run her into shoal water, where she soon 
went to the bottom. Captain Lee, of the Oneida, seeing that his companion 
needed assistance, went to his relief, and rescued the officers and men of the 
Varuna. The two Confederate rams were set on fire by their crews and 
abandoned. Great gallantry was displayed on both sides during the conflict 
of these smaller steamers, which really bore the brunt of the battle, and the 
Union commanders showed great skill in managing their vessels. 

Bailev’s division may be sail to have swept everything before it. The 
Pensacola, with her heavy batteries, drove the men from the guns at Fort St. 
Philip, and made it easier for the ships astern to get by. Fort St. Philip 
had not been at all damaged by the mortars, as it was virtually beyond their 
reach, and it was from the guns of that work that our ships received the 
vreatest injury. 

As most of the vessels of Bailey’s division swept past the turn above the 
forts, Farragut came upon the scene with the fartford and Lrooklyn. The 
other ship of Farragut’s division, the Richmond, Commander James Alden, got 
out of the line and passed up on the west side of the river, near where I was 
engaged with the mortar-steamers in silencing the water-batteries of Fort 
Jackson. At this moment the Confederates in Fort Jackson had nearly all 
been driven from their guns by bombs from the mortar-hboats and the grape 
anc canister from the steamers. I hailed Alden, and told him to pass close 
to the fort and in the eddy, and he would receive little damage. He followed 
this advice, and passed by very comfortably. 

By this time the river had been illuminated by two fire-rafts, and every- 
thing eould be seen as by the hght of day. Icould see every ship and gun- 
boat as she passed up as plainly as possible, and noted all their positions. 

It would be a diffieult undertaking at any time to keep a long line of vessels 
In compact order when ascending a crooked channel against a three-and-a- 
half-knot current, and our commanders found it to be especially so under 
the present trving circumstanees. The /roquois, Commander De Camp, as 
vallant an officer as ever lived, got out of line and passed up ahead of her 

vv According to the testimony of Captain Philips, of the Stonewall Jackson, the shoek which she 


reeeived in striking the Varuna shifted the boiler and broke the steam-pipe connections, thus disabling 
the vessel. — EDITORS. 
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REAR-ADMIRAT THEODORUS BAILEY, AT NEW ORLEANS IN COMMAND OF THE FIRST DIVISION OF THE FLEET. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


consorts; but De Camp made good use of Ins opportmuty by engaging 
and driving off a ram and the gun-boat AlcRae, which attacked him as soon 
as he had passed Fort Jackson. The A/cRae was disabled and her commander 
(Hunger) mortally wounded. The /roquots was much eut up by Fort St. Philip 
and the gun-boats, but did not receive a single shot from Fort Jackson, 
althongh passing within fifty yards of it. 

Winle the events above mentioned were taking place, Farragut had 
engaged Fort St. Philp at close quarters with his heavy ships, and had driven 
the men from their guns. He was passing on up the river, when his flag-ship 
was threatened by a new and formidable adversary. A fire-raft in full blaze 
Was seen coming down the river, gnided toward the Hartford by a tug-boat, 
the Jlosher. It seemed impossible to avoid this danger, and as the helm was 
put to port in the attempt to do so, the flag-ship ran upon a shoal. While in 
this position the fire-raft was pushed against her, and in a minute she was 
enveloped in flames halt-way np to her tops, ancl was 1n a condition of great 
penl. The fire department was at once called away, and while the Hartford's 
batteries kept up the fight with Fort St. Philip, the flames were extinguished 
and the vessel backed off the shoal into deep water,— a result due to the cool- 
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ness of her commander and the good discipline of the officers and men. While 
the Hartford was in this perilous position, and her entire destruction was 
threatened, Farragut showed all the qualities of a great commander. He walked 
up and down the poop as coolly as though on dress-parade, while Commander 
Wainwright directed the firemen in putting out the flames. «At times the 
fire would rush through the ports and almost drive the men from the guns. 

“ Don’t flinch from that fire, boys,” sang out Farragut; “ there’s a hotter fire 
than that for those who dowt do their duty! Give that raseally little tug a 
shot, and don’t let her go off with a whole coat!” The Jlosher was sunk. 

While passing the forts the Hartford was 
struck thirty-two times in hull and rigging, 
and had 8 men killed and 10 wounded. 

The Lrooktyn, Captain Thomas T. Craven, 
followed as close after the flag-ship as the 
bhnding smoke from guns and fire-rafts 
would admit, and the garrison of the fort 
was again driven to cover by the fire of her 
heavy battery. She passed on with severe 
punishment, and was inmediately attacked 
by the most powerful vessel in the Confed- 
erate fleet, excepting the Lomsiana—the 
vam J/anvassas, commanded by Lientenant 
Warley, a gallant young officer of the old 
service. The blow that the J/anassas struck 
the Brooklyn did but little apparent injury, 
and the ram shd off in the dark to seek other 
prey. (It must be remembered that these 
scenes were being enacted on a dark night, 
and in an atmosphere filled with dense 
smoke, through which our commanders had 
to grope their way, guided only by the 
flashes of the euns in the forts and the TANS RVC en ea RSuISereE le 
fitful ght of burning vessels and rafts.) pea PoC aaaas cerns Genel 
The brooklyn was next attacked by a large steamer, which received her 
broadside at the distance ot twenty yards, and drifted out of action im 
flames. Notwithstanding the heavy fire which the brooklyn had goue through, 
she was only struck seventeen times in the hull. She lost 9 men killed and 
26 wounded. 

When our large ships had passed the forts, the affair was virtually over. 
Had they all been near the head of the column, the enemy would have been 
crushed at once, and the flag-ship would have passed up almost unhurt. As 
it was, the Hartford was more exposed and imperiled than any of her consorts, 
and that at a time when, if anything had happened to the conmmander-in-chief, 
the fleet would have been thrown into confusion. 





) Owing to the chain armor and to the full coal-bunker; but when the bunker was emptied later, 
the wound was found to be serious. See Commander Bartlett’s article, page 56.— EvitTers. 
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The forts had been so thoronghly sileuced by the ships’ guns and mortars 
that when Captain Bell came along in the little Seote, at the head of the 
third division, he passed by nearly unharmed. All the other vessels sueceeded 
in getting by, except the /tasca, Lieutenant Caldwell, the Winona, Lieutenant 
Nichols, and the Aennebec, Lieutenant Russell. The first two vessels, hav- 
ing kept in line, were caught at daylight below the forts without support, 
and, as the current was swift and they were slow steamers, they became mere 
targets for the Confederates, who now turned all that was left of their fight- 
ing power upon them. Seeing their helpless condition, I signaled them to 
retire, Which they did after being seriously ent up. The Itasca had a shot 
through her boiler, and was so completely riddled that her commander was 
obhged to run her ashore just below the inortar-fleet in order to prevent 
her sinking. She had received forrteen shot and shell through her hull, but 
her list of killed and wounded was small. Had not the people in the forts 
been completely demoralized, they would have sunk these two vessels in ten 
minutes. 

While these events were taking place, the mortar-steamers had driven the 
men from the water-batteries and had kept up a steady fire on the walls of 
Fort Jackson. Although at first sight my position in front of these batteries, 
which mounted six of the heaviest guns in the Confederate works (1 10-inch 
and 2 8-ineh Columbiads, 1 10-inch sea-coast mortar, and 2 rifled 382-pounders), 
seemed a very perilous one, it was not at all so. I ran the steamers close 
stlongside of the levee just below the water-batteries, and thus protected their 
hulls below the firing-decks. I got in my first broadside just as the middle of 
Bailey’s column was opened npon by Fort Jackson. The enemy responded 
quickly, but our fire was so rapid and accurate that in ten minutes the water- 
battery was deserted. I had 25 8-inech and 32-pounders on one side and 2 
ll-ineh pivot-guns. During the remainder of the action I devoted most of 
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THE UNITED STATES STEAMER ‘MISSISSIPPI’? ATTEMPTING TO RUN DOWN THE CONFEDERATE RAM *' MANASSAS.” 


my attention to the battlements of the main fort, firmg an occasional shot at 
the water-battery. The Harriet Lave had two men killed, but the only 
damage done to the vessels was to their masts and rigging, them hulls having 
been well protected by the levees. 

Winle engaged on this duty I had an excellent opportumty of witnessing 
the movements of Farragut’s fleet, and, by the aid of powerful night-elasses, 
I could almost distinguish persons on the vessels. The whole scene looked 
hke a beautiful panorama. From almost perfect silence—the steamers 
moving slowly through the water hike phantom ships — one incessant roar of 
heavy cannon commenced, the Contederate forts and gun-boats opening 
together on the head of our hne as 1t came within range. The Union vessels 
returned the fire as they came up, and soon the guns of our fleet joined 
in the thunder, which seemed to shake the very earth. A lund glare was 
thrown over the scene by the burning rafts, and, as the bombh-shells 
crossed each other and exploded in the air, it seemed as if a battle were 
taking place in the heavens as well as on the earth. It all ended as sud- 
denly as it had commenced. In one hour and ten minutes after the vessels 
of the fleet had weighed anchor, the affair was virtually over, and Farra- 
eut was pushing on toward New Orleans, where he was soon to erush the 
last hope of Rebellion in that quarter by opening the way for the advance 
of the Union army. 

From what I had seen of the confhet I did not greatly fear for the safety of 
our ships. Now and then a wreck came floating by, all charred and disabled, 
but I noted that these were side-wheel vessels, and none of ours. 

I must refer here to a gallant affan which took place between the Altssis- 
sippe and the ram Alanassas. The latter vessel proved the most troublesome 
of the Confederate fleet. She had rammed the Brooklyn and the Alississippi 
at different times during the action. 

At early daylight, as the vessels approached the quarantine above the forts, 
the Alanassas was seen coming up the river as rapidly as her steam would allow. 
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TNE CONFEDERATE IRON-CLAD ‘LOUISIANA ” ON THE WAY TO FORT ST. PHILIP: 


As she approached the fleet, Flag-@fficer Farragut directed Commander 
Snnth in the A/ississ/pp? to turn and run her down. The order was instantly 
obeyed by the Alississipp: tuning and going at the ram at full speed; but 
when it was expected to sce the Alanassas annihilated, the vessels being 
within fifty yards of each other, the ram put her helm hard-a-port, dodged 
the JWississip, and ran ashore, where her crew deserted her. Commander 
Snnth set fire to her, and then so mddled her with shot that she was dislodged 
from the bank and drifted below the forts, where she blew up anc. sank. 

Previous to this a kind of guernila warfare had been carried on, and most 
of the enemy’s river boats had been run ashore or otherwise destroyed, while 
the Varwauva lay sunk at the bank with two of her adversaries wrecked beside 
her, a monument to the gallantry of Commander Boggs. 

When the fleet had passed the forts, and there was no longer any necessity 
for me to hold my position, I dropped down the river with the steamers to 
where the mortar-boats were anchored, and gave the signal to cease firme. I 
knew that our squadron had failed to destroy all of the enemy’s fleet. The 
ivon-clad Loiisiana lay at the bank apparently uninjured, the J/rRae was at 
anchor close to Fort Jackson, and three other vessels whose character I could 
not make out were moving back and forth from one shore to the other. 


% Mr. Wilham C. Whittle, who was third henten- 
ant on the Louisiuna during the contest against 
Farragut’s fleet in the Mississippi, has sent to the 
Editors the following statement eoneerning her 
armament : 

“The hull of the Louisiane was almost entirely snb- 
inerged. Upon this were built her heavy upper works, 
intended to contain her battery, machinery, ete. This 
extended to within about twenty-five feet of her stem 
and stern, leaving a little deck forward and aft, nearly 
even With the water, and surrounded by a slight bul- 
wark. The structure on the hull had its ends and sides 
inclined inward and upward from the bull, at an angle 
of abont. forty-five degrees, aud covered with T railroad 
iron, the lower layer being firinly bolted to the wood- 
work, and the upper Jayer driven into it from the end so 
as to form a nearly solid plate and a somewhat smooth 
surfaee. This plating resisted the projectiles of Farra- 
ent’s fleet (none of which perforated our side), although 
one of his largest ships lay aeross and touching our 
stem, and in that position fired herheavy guns. Above 
this structure was an open deck which was surrounded 
py a shect-iron bulwark abont four feet high, which was 
intended as a protection against sharp-shooters and 
small arms, but was entirely inefficient, as the death of 
our gallant commander, McIntosh, und those who fell 
arouud hilo, goes to prove. The plan for propelling the 
Louisiana wus novel aud abortive. She had two pro- 


pellers aft, which we never had an opportunity of test- 
ing. The novel conception, which proved entirely 
inefficient, was that right in the center section of the 
vessel there was a large well in which worked the two 
wheels, one immedintely forward of the other. I sup- 
pose they were so placed to he protected froin the 
enemvy’s fire. The machinery of these two wheels was 
in order when my father, Commodore W. C. Whittle, the 
naval commanding officer at New Orleans, against his 
better judginent, was compelled to send the vessel down 
to the forts. Thevessel left New Orleaus on the 20th 
of April, I think. The work on the propellers was in- 
coluplete, the inachinists and mechanies being still on 
board, and most of the guns were not monnted. The cen- 
ter Wheels were started, but were entirely inefficicnt, 
and, a8 we were drifting helplessly down the stream, 
tow-boats had to he ealled to take us down to the point 
about. half amileabove Fort St. Philip, on the left side of 
the river, where we tied np to the hank with our bow 
down-stream. Thus, a8 Farragnt’s fleet came up and 
passed, we eonld only use our )ow-guns and the star- 
board broadside. Moreover, the port-holes for our guns 
were entirely faulty, not allowing room to train the guns 
either laterally or in elevation. T had practical experi- 
ence of this fact, for 1 had hnmediate charge of the bow 
division when a vessel of Admiral Farragut’s fleet got 
across our stem, and I could ouly tire through and 
through her at point-blank instead of depressing my 
guns and sinking her.” 
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This looked serious, for such a force, if properly handled, was superior to 
mine; and I had to provide immediately against contingencies. There were 
now seven efficient gun-boats under my command, and I at once prepared 
them to meet the enemy. My plan was to get as many of my vessels as pos- 
sible alongside of the Louisiana, each one to make fast to her, let go two 
anchors, and then “fight it out on that line.” 

Meantime Farragut was speeding on his way up the river with all Ins fleet 
except the Jfssissippi *% and one or two small gun-boats, which were left to 
eunard the lazaretto. On his way up the flag-officer encountered more Con- 
federate batteries at Chalmette, the place made famous by the battle of 
January 8th, 1815. 

The Chalmette batteries on both sides of the mver mounted twenty heavy 
gcuns, and were all ready to meet ou fleet, which was advancing toward them 
in two lines as rap- 
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chored before New rne pias or me “Louisiana.” APTER A SKETCH MADE BY COMMANDER 
Orleans. The Queen J. K. MITCUELL ABOUT THE TIME OF THE ENGAGEMENT, 

City of theSouth lay 
at the conqueror’s feet, unable to do anything in the way of defense, as 
the Confederate General Lovell lad retreated, leaving the city in the hands 
of the civil authorities. 


A A, Buikhead around wheels. IB, Guus used in netion, 


AT noon of the 25th instant IJ sent Lieutenant-Commanding Guest with a 
flag of truce to Fort Jackson, to call on the commanding officer to surrender 
the two forts and what was left of the Confederate navy into the possession of 
the United States, telling him that it was useless to have any more bloodshed, 
as Farragut had passed up the river with very little damage to his fleet, and 
was now probably in possession of New Orleans. I also took advantage of 
the oceasion to compliment the enemy on his gallant resistance, and further 
to inform him that, if his answer was unfavorable, I would renew the bom- 
bardment. General Duncan sent me a very civil reply, but declined to sur- 
render until he should hear from New Orleans; whereupon I immediately 
opened a very rapic fire on Fort Jackson with all the mortars, and with such 
good effect that a mutiny soon broke out among the Confederate gunners, 
many of whom, refusing to stay in the fort and be slanghtered uselessly, left 

se In a letter tothe Editors, Rear-Admiral Me- to return to the quarantine station (just above 
laneton Smith, who commanded the Mississippi, Fort St. Philip) to look after the Louisiana and to 
says: ‘‘The Mississippi proceeded with the fleet up cover the landing of the troops nnder General 
the river and was present at the envagement with Butler. Admiral Porter, seeing the AJissivsippi the 


the Chalmette batteries. At 3 p.u.the same day, morning after the fleet passed up, doubtless sup- 
When at anchor off New Orleans, I was ordered posed it had remained at anchor below.”—EDITORs. 
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“CLIFTON '' ANO "* WESTFIELD,’' ALTERED NEW YORK CiTY FERRY 80ATS ““ OWASCO."' "“ HARRIET LANE.'! 


MORTAK-STEAMERS ATTACKING THE WATER-BATTERY OF FURT JACKSON, 


their posts and went up the bank ont of range of our shell. Those who 
remained declined to fight any longer. They had borne without flinching a 
terrible bombardment, and their officers had exposed themselves throughout 
the tryimg ordeal with great courage; but it was now the opimon of all that 
the fort should be surrendered without further loss of life. The mortars kept 
up their fire until late m the evening, when their bomb-shells were all expended. 
On the 26th mstant I ordered the schooners to get under way, proceed to 
Pilot Town, and fill up with ammunition. Six of them were ordered to cross 
the bar and proceed to the rear of Fort Jackson, and be ready to open fire 
when signaled. 

In the meantnne we kept an eye npon the Louisiana and the Contederate 
gun-boats. On the 27th instant five mortar-vessels appeared in the rear of 
Fort Jackson,,and the U. 8. steamer Jie? commenced landing troops close 
to Fort St. Philip. The garrison of Jackson was still mutinous, refusing to 
do duty, and General Dunean at midmght of the 28th sent an officer on board 
the Harriet Lane to inform me of his readiness to capitulate. @n the follow- 
ing day I proceeded with nine gun-boats up to Fort Jackson, under a flag of 
tree, and upon arrival sent a boat for the commanding officer of the river 
defenses, and such others as he might think proper to bring with him. 

I received these officers at the gangway, and treated them as brave men 
who had defended their trusts with a courage worthy of all praise; and 
though I knew that they felt mortified at having to surrender to what they 
must have known was in some respects an infernor foree, their bearmg was 
that of men who had gained a victory, mstead of nndergome defeat. 

I knew nothing of the mutiny in the forts, or the mconvenirence to which 
the people there were subjected; I was in total ignorance of what was 
happening up the river, whether Farragut had sustained much damage in 
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passing the forts, or whether he had been able to get by the formidable 
batteries at Enghsh Turn. In any ease I knew that it was important to 
obtain possession of the forts as quickly as possible, and had prepared terms 
of capitulation, which were accepted by General Duncan and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Higgins. As we were about to sign the articles, I was quite surprised 
to find that 1t was not expected that the vessels of war were to be included 
in the terms agreed to by the Confederate officers. {, General Dunean told me 
that he had no authority whatever over the naval vessels, and that, in fact, 
Commander Mitchell, of the regular naval forces, had set the military 
authorities at defiance. So I waived the point, being determined in my own 
mind what I would do when the forts were in our possession. 

We were all sitting at the table on board the Harriet Lane, with the terms 
of capitulation before us; I had signed the paper, as had also Commander 
Renshaw, of the Westfeld; and Lientenant-Commanding Wainwright, of the 
Harriet Lane, was about to follow our example, when he was suddenly called 
on deck by one of his officers. He returned immediately, and informed me 
that the 1ron-clad Lousiana was in flames and was drifting down the river 
toward the mortar-flotilla (steamers), through which there was not room for 
her to pass, as our vessels were anchored within thirty yards of each other. 

“This is sharp practice,” I said to the Confederate officers, “ but if you ean 
stand the explosion when it comes, we can. We will go on and finish the 
capitulation.” At the same time I gave Lieutenant Wainwright orders to 
hail the vessel next to him and pass the word to each of the others to veer 
to the end of their chains and be ready, by using steam, to sheer out of the 
way of the Lowisiana if necessary, but not to leave their anchorage. Then I 
handed the pen to General Dunean and Colonel Higgins, who coolly signed 
their names in as bold a hand as if they were not momentarily in danger of 
being blown up. Then we all sat quietly awaiting the result. In a few 
moments an explosion took place that fairly shook us all out of our seats 
and threw the Harriet Larne over on her side, but we finished the terms 
of capitulation. The Louisiana had blown up before reaching the flotilla. 
The Confederate officers severely condemned this performance, and assured 
us that they did not feel responsible for anything that the navy did, as it 
was entirely under Commander Mitchell’s control. 

When I went on deck the Louisiana was nowhere to be seen, and not even 
a ripple showed where she had gone down. Thus we lost a powerful vessel, 
which would have been of much use to us in our future operations. 


4, Mention is made in Commander Porter’s letter Upon mature deliberation, it has heen deeided to accept 


. . ee the terms of surrender of these forts, under the eondi- 
A > OG h | =( ' 0 H col1n h ( : = 
of April 26th to Lieut.-Colonel Higgins of the Con tions offered by you in your letter of the 26th inst., viz., 


federate vessels of war, for he says: “And the that the oficers and men shall be paroled — offieers retir- 
vessels lying near the forts will be surrendered to ing with their side-arms. We have no control over the 
the United States Government.” Lieut.-Colonel Vessels afloat. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Higgins replied on April 27th that he could then EDWARD HIGGINS, Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding. 


entertain no preposition fora surrender ; he did not Admiral Porter says in a recent note [Novem- 
allude to the Confederate war vessels. The next ber, 1887] that he never received this letter. In 
day he wrote as follows: his official report, dated April 30th, 1862, he says: 


“On the 28th a flag of truce eame on board the Harriet 
Lane proposing to surrender Jackson and St. Philip on 
the terms offered.” EDITORS. 


“ FTLEADQUARTERS, FORTS JACKSON and ST. PHILIP, 
April 28th, 1862.— COMMODORE DaviID D. PORTER, 
United States Navy, Commanding Mortar Fleet.—Sir ; 
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COMMANDER PORTER RECEIVING CONFEBERATE OFFICERS ON THE ‘* WARRIET LANE.” 


General Dunean and his companions now left the Harriet Lane and went 
on shore. In less than ten minutes afterward the Confederate flags were 
hanled down, and both forts were delivered over to the officers appointed to 
take possession of them. Our victory was not yet complete, however, for the 
enemy’s flag still floated on the river, and my next duty lay in this direction. 
When Commander Mitchell set fire to the Louisiana, he transferred his 
officers and inen to a river steamer and ran over to the opposite shore, a 
mile above the forts. His movements had been reported to me, and as soon 
as General Dunean had left the ship I gave orders for the Harriet Lane to 
weigh anchor and beat to quarters. We steered directly for the vessel earry- 
ing Mitchell's flag, and the order was given to fire at the flag-pole; but the 
smoke was not ont of the gun before the Confederate flag was hauled down. 
Lieutenant Wainwright was sent on board the enemy to take possession, and 
was met by Commander Mitchell, who demanded the same terms as the 
ofticers of the forts had received.4 Wainwright informed him that no terms 


{Commander Mitchell, in a communication to the Editors, states that ‘‘no such demand was made, 
but . . . the right to be treated as prisoners of war was claimed.” — EDITORS. 
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would be granted him or his officers, that he and they would he held as close 
prisoners to answer for violating the sanctity of a flag of truce, and that they 
would all be sent to the North. Mitchell at once wrote me a letter reheviny 
all the officers (except three or four) from the odium of having set fire to the 
Lousiana, and thus endangering the Union vessels while nuder a flag of truce. 

I sent the prisoners up to Flag-Officer Farragut, to be disposed of as he 
thought best, and that was the end of the affair, The forts were onrs, the 
city was ours, and the river was open and free all the way up to New Orleans. 

After the battle the officers of the Confederate army complained greatly of 
Commander Mitchell’s behavior, saying, first, that he had failed to codperate 
heartily with the land forees; secondly, that he had not made good use of 
the Lowsiana (as far as I can learn she was not ready for action when the 
fleet passed up, and J am of the opimon that had she been properly managed, 
she might have thrown our fleet ito confusion); thirdly, that he had failed 
to ignite and send down all the fire- 
rafts that were under his charge, at the 
proper time to meet our fleet as it 
came up:the river. He had quite a 
number of these tied up to the bank, 
and it can well be imagined what the 
effect of millions of burning pine- 
knots on thirty or forty rafts would 
have been, when it 1s remembered how 
seriously the Hartford was endangered 
by one of those whieh were actually 
sent.) 

After all the defenses were in our 
power, I sent a steamer down to the bar 
and brought up one of General Butler's 
ships, on board of which was General 
Phelps with one or two regiments of in- 
fantry, who took possession of the forts. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH. 


CLUARLES PF. TELE 


“LOUISIANA.” 
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} {t is but just to say that Commander Mitcheli 
and the other Confederate naval officers denied 
that they had any intention of endangering the 
Union vessels, or that they were guilty of auy 
‘‘sharp practice” in destroying the Louisiana. 
They were put in close confinement at Fort War- 
ren, Boston harbor; but on making the above 
representations to the Secretary of the Navy they 
were treated as ordinary prisoners of war. A Con- 
federate naval court of inquiry afterward investi- 
gated and approved the conduet of Commander 
Mitehell. The following extract from the letter 
from Lieutenaut Whittle, quoted on page 48, bears 
on the point in question: ‘‘On the morning of the 
24th, when Farragut’s fleet passed, the work on 
the propellers was still incomplete, and so our ves- 
sel was only an immovable floating battery. When, 
on the morning of April 28th, the work was fin- 


ished, and we were about to test the efliciency of 
the metive power, we were notified by General Dun- 
ean, commanding Forts Jacksonand St. Philip, that 
he had accepted the terms of capitulation offered 
by Commander Porter and before rejected. As the 
Louishma was not ineladed in the surrender, and 
Commander Porter’s fleet was coming up under a 
flag of truce, in answer to a flag of truce from the 
forts, « council of war decided to destroy the Louisi- 
ana, and [was dispatched by Commander Mitchell 
to notify Commander Porter that although we bad 
done what we could to drown the inagazine and the 
charges im the guns, our hawsers might burn, and 
the Louisiana drift down among his vessels. While 
on my way to deliver this message the Louisiana 
blew up. I continued, however, and delivered the 
message in person to Commander J). D. Porter on 
board his flag-ship, the Harriet Lane.” — EDITORS. 
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EXPLOSION OF THE CONFEDERATE RAM, ** LOUISIANA.’’ 


Farragut’s vessels were only struck twenty-three times in their hulls by 
shots from Fort Jackson, while they received their great damage from Fort 
St. Philip, as appears from the official reports. This shows how difficult it 
was for the Confederate gunners in the former work to fight while enduring 
the terrible pounding of the mortars. There can be no donbt that their fire 
prevented a greater loss of life in the Federal fleet and materially assisted 
toward the final result. Our total loss in the fleet was—killed, 37; wonnded, 
147. The ships which suffered most were the Pensacola, 37; Brooklyn, 35; and 
Troquais, 28. 

When the sun rose on the Federal fleet the morning after the fight, it shone 
on smiling faces, even among those who were suffering from their wounds. 
Farragut received the congratulations of Ins officers with the same imper- 
turbability that he had exhibited all through the eventful battle; and while 
he showed great feeling for those of his men who had been killed or wounded, 
he did not waste time in vain regrets, but made the signal, “ Push on to New 
Orleans.” The fact that he had won imperishable fame did not seem to oeeur 
to him, so intent were lus thoughts on following up his great victory to 
the end. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN VIRGINIA IN 1864, 


MAJOR-GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, IN COMMAND OF THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPEDITION, 
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ASPECT OF FORT JACKSON IN 1885. FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE 
LEVEE LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE RIVER. 


THE “BROOKLYN” AT THE PASSAGE OF THE FORTS. 


BY COMMANDER JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT, U.S. N. 


4kOM February 2d to Mareh 7th, 1862, the United States steamer Lrooklyn, 

Captain Thomas 'T’. Craven, was engaged in blockading Pass a l’Outre, 
one of the mouths of the Mississippi River. It 1s impossible to describe 
the monotony of the life on board ship during this period. Most of the time 
there was a dense fog, so thick that we eonld not see the length of the ship. 
The fog collected in the rigging, and there was a constant dripping from aloft 
like rain, which kept the decks wet and made things generally uncomfortable. 
No news was received from the North, and our waiting and watching seemed 
endless. We had our routine of drill each day, but nothing to talk about. 
Our only excitement was the lookout at the main-topgallant cross-tree, who 
was above the fog-bank, shouting “Smoke h-oo!” It was a great relief to 
shout through the deek-trumpet, “ Where away?” but the answer was always 
the same,— Up the river, sir!” Days and wecks went by, and the smoke 
came no nearer. Once only, on Febrnary 24th, it caine ont of the river, and we 
had an exciting chase of a blockade-runner, following her for miles, with an 
officer aloft conning the ship by the smoke seen above the fog; we captured 
the chase, which proved to be the steamer Aagnoha with 1200 bales of cotton. 

At last the spell was broken, for on the 7th of Mareh the Hartford and 
Pensacola arrived with Captain D. G. Farragut, then flag-officer commanding 
the West Gulf Bloekading Squadron, and we learned that we were going to 
open the Mississippi River. 

IT had never met Farragnt, but had heard ot him from officers who were 
with him in the Brooklyn on her previons ernise. He had been represented 
as aman of most determined will and charaecter—a man who wonlcd assume 
ay responsibility to aecomplish necessary ends. I saw a great deal of him at 
the Head of the Passes and after we passed the forts. Often, when I came on 
board the Hartford with a message from the eaptain of the Brooklyn, Farra- 
cut sent me somewhere to earry an order or to do eertain duty. Iwas much 
impressed with his energy and activity and his promptness of decision and 
action. He hada winning smile and a most charming manner and was jovial 
and talkative. He prided himself en his agility, and I remember his telling 
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me onee that he always turned a handspring on his birthday, and should not 
consider that he was getting old until he was unable to doit. The officers 
who had the good fortune to be immediately associated with him seemed 
to worship him. He had determination and dash in exeeution, but in 
planning and organizing he appeared to want method. He showed me 
one day an old envelope eontaining memoranda, and said that that was all 
the reeord or books that he kept. He had, however, the good fortune to have 
on Ins staff two of the best organizers and administrators of detail in the 
service,—Captains Henry H. Bell at New Orleans and Percival Drayton at 
Mohuile. 

On the 15th of March we began to congregate at the Head of the Passes, 
and at this time the energy and aetivity of the flag-offeer made themselves 
felt. We lay here several weeks preparing our 
ships for the eoming action, drilling the crews, 
firing at targets, and getting m provisions and 














Wey) eoal. Farragut was about the fleet from early 
ahha ak dawn naotil dark, and if any officers or men 
dha had not spontaneous enthusiasm he certainly 
ay F infused it into them. I have been on the morn- 
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ing wateh, from 4 to 8, when he would row 
alongside the ship at 6 o’clock, either hailing 
to ask how we were getting along, or, perhaps, 
clinbing over the side to see for himself. One 
SECTION OF CHAIN ARMOR PLACED oNTHE Of the preparations that we made at the Head 
Ty sso 2 ails OER Gate te hang the chain-eables 
ean eae uar along eaeh side, abreast of the engine and 
boilers. A jack-stay, or tron rod, was fastened by means of eye-bolts 
to the ship’s side about eight feet above the water, and one of the chain- 
eables in bights was suspended to it aud fastened with spun yarn. The 
links of the cable were of 1ron an neh and a half in diameter, and eaeh 
strand, or bight, was lapped over the next, thelinks fittmg between each 
other so that 1t made an almost eontinunous coat of mail. It extended about two 
feet below the water-lne. Around the steam-drum, which rose five feet above 
the berth-deck, sand-bags were piled, aud the sick-bay, in the bow, was filled 
solid with hawsers and rigging, taken from the hold, which had been cleared 
to form a hospital for the surgeon. Everything was arranged for the con- 
venience of the surgeon 14 attending the wonnded. At the main hatch a 
cot-frame was rigged and slung from two davits so that the wounded men 
eould be lowered to the berth-deck and thence carried to the surgeon in the 
forehold. A howitzer was placed in the foretop and one in the maintop. A 
large kedge-anchor was hung to the main brace bnmkin on each quarter, 
with a hawser attached, to be nsed whenever it beeame necessary to turn the 
ship suddenly. 
There was eonsiderable delay 1n getting the larger vessels over the bar and 1n 
filing up withammunition and coal. At last, on April] 16th, Farragut steamed 
up with the fleet and anchored just below the point where Porter’s mortar- 
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seeing the shells fall into 







































































































































































Admiral Porter 


1 this work the part taken by these vessels in the opening of 








































































































































































































































































































































































































“bummers,” had taken their 
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cd mace ready to open fire upon the forts. 
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ged to go aft and stand on tiptoe with 


when not on duty, 


tnessing the havoe they mace in 14. 
l plenty of oceupation while anchored below the forts, and as an 





COMMAND OF TITIE MORTAR-FLEET AT FORTS JACKSON AND 


ST. PHILIP. FROM A PITOTOGRAPH. 
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I can vouch for the accuracy of their aim 
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‘k for the poor fellows on the mortar-schooners, for when their 


‘oss-trees all day, 















































































































































iment one of the mortars was fired every half minute all day. It 


us fired, all of them were obli 


open mouths to receive the concussion. 
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The powder blackened everything, 
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and the men looked hke negroes. At intervals fire-rafts eame down. The first 
one caused mueh alarm, and we prepared to slip our eable and get out of the 
way. The rafts were immense flat-boats with wood piled loosely twenty feet 
Ingh and saturated with tar and resin, and the flame from them would mse a 
hundred feet into the an. They eertainly looked dangerous, but they were set 
adrift only one at a time and otherwise were so badly managed that in a httle 
while they merely served to amuse us. The fleet lay under the point on the 
nght bank, and the rafts would tend to the left bank with the strength of the 
enrrent, and so pass harmlessly by or ground on the bank. Others eaught in the 
obstruetions and failed to come down. Sometimes boats from the ships were 
sent to help tow thein away. If there had been any one man to direct the 
enemy’s operations, and so seeure concert of action, we should have fared badly; 
for half a dozen rafts ehamed together and pushed into position by their gun- 
boats wonld have made havoc with the fleet. One night five rafts were sent 
down, one of which had been towed over to the mght bank and came almost 
cireetly into the fleet; the Westfield made for it and pushed it ont into the 
stream; but 1t came so near that even with hose playing on the side and 
nggmng the brooklyis paint was badly blistered. 

The forts kept up a continual fire from their rifle-guns, and now and then a 
shell would pass uncomfortably near the ship. T'o keep down this fire as 
mueh as possible, and thus protect the mortar-vessels, one of the smaller sloops 
or two of the gun-boats were kept under way. They would steam up to the 
west bank under cover of the trees and suddenly shoot out into the stream 
and open fire with their 11-ineh pivots, and then drift down-stream. As they 
were always im rapid motion, 1t was diffieult for the gunners in the forts to Int 
them; still, a number of men were wounded. | 

On the 23d, after five days of continual firmg, Commander Porter informed 
the flag-offieer that his men were worn out from want of sleep and rest, and 
that hisammunition wasnearly expended. Theobstruetions, which hadformed 
an apparently npassable barner, had now been overcome. The opening of a 
passage throngh the hulks [see p. 38] was one of the most darmg feats of the 
war, and here again the want of concert among the independent floating com- 
mands of the enemy led him to negleet the protection of what was realiy his 
main rehance for defense. The only eause for delay was now removed. Coun- 
cils of war were held on board the Hartford every day durmg the bombard- 
ment, and the plan of rnnning by the forts was fully diseussed. Soine of the 
captains thought it suicidal and beheved that the whole fleet would be anmhi- 
lated; others, that perhaps one or two vessels might get by, but they would be 
sunk by the rams. All this tine Farragut maintained that it must and should 
be done, even 1f half the ships were lost. A final couneil was ealled on the 
afternoon of the 23d, and it was decided to attempt the passage that mght. 

) There were none killed in the sloops or gun- a fall from the mast-head on board the Latahdin.— 
hoats in the bombardment preceding the battle. J. Rh. B. 

Twenty-four men were wounded, including one on w In July, 1861, Iwas on board the steam frigate 
board the schooner Norfolk} Packet. Two deaths Aississippi when she made a visit to the South- 


are reported April 18th-—24th, one of them on west Pass, and having been sent to the Powhatan, 
board the mortar-schooner drletta, and one by commanded by Lieutenant D. D. Porter, nearby, I 
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The present article 1s intended merely as a personal narrative of the passage 
of the forts as seen from the deck of the brooklyn. This vessel was a flush- 
deck sloop-of-war, carrying 22 9-inech guns, 1 80-pounder Dahlgren rifle, and 1 
30-pounder Parrott rifle. A small poop-deck extended about fifteen feet from 
the taffrail, and under this were the steering-wheel and binnaeles. I[ was a 
midshipman on board doing lieutenant’s duty, having charge of a regular 
wateh and in command of a division of 
guns. My division consisted of 4 guns 
(2 guns’ crews) at the after end of the 
ship. The guns were numbered in pans 
10 and 11. The No. 11 gun on the star- 
board side was shifted over to the port 
side under the poop-deck, and both 
the No. 11 guns were manned by the 
marines. It was expected that our prin- 
eipal work would be with our port bat- 
tery directed against Fort Jackson on 
the night bank. Aly two crews manned 
the No. 10 gun on each side, and also 
prepared to man the 30-pounder on the 
poop if oeeasion should require. On 
each side of the poop there was a lad- 2 fon 
der to the main deck. Wile steaming i S. 

BP to the hulks and until it Ee aa REALR-ADMIRAL — CRAVEN, IN COMMAND OF 
sary for me to be at my guns, I stood TUE “ BROOKLYN” AT NEW ORLEASS. 

on the port ladder with my head above ara ae 

the rail, where I could watch our approach to the forts, and I mounted this 
ladder several times to see what was going on as we advanced. 

On the poop were Captain Craven, Midshipman John Anderson, who had 
volunteered a few days before from the Afontyomery, whieh did not take 
part in the action, Captain’s Clerk J. G. Swift, afterward a graduate of West 
Point and a heutenant in the army, and two quartermasters. There was a 
small piece of ratline stuff carried around the poop, about waist-high. Cap- 
tain Craven stood at the forward edge of the poop with his hands on this line, 
and did not move durmg the whole passage. I had the good fortune during 
the war to serve with many brave commanders, but I have never met m the 
service, or out of it, a man of such consummate coolness, such perfect apparent 
indifference to danger as Admiral Craven. As I write, I hear the Sad news of 
his death. 

At 2 o’clock on the morning of the 24th two red lights were hoisted at the 
peak of the flag-ship asa signal to get under way. All hands had been on 
deck since midnight to see that everything about the deck and guns was 
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walked up and down the quarter-deck with the he would undertake to run by the forts and cap- 
commanding officer. Hewas very much exasper- ture New Orleans. Admiral Porter has already 
ated that the department at Washington delayed reeounted in this work the prominent part that 
sending vessels of proper draught to entertheriver, he took in the opening of the Mississippi, and I 
and said that if he had half a dozen good vessels therefore omit further reference to it.—J. Rh. B, 
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TIIE COURSE OF TIE “ BROOKLYN’? IN THE PASSAGE OF THE FORTS. 
FROM A DRAWING LENT BY COMMANDER J. R. BARTLETT. 


B— Brooklyn, and course taken. W—Lfartford aground. M— Manassas ramming the Brooklyn. 


ready for action, and when the decks were wet down and sanded, it really 
began to look asif we were going to have some pretty hot business on our 
hands. The anchor was hove np with as little noise as possible, and at half- 
past 2 we steamed off, following the Hartford toward the entrance to the 
opening which had been made in the obstructions. The Confederates opened 
fire about 35 o’elock, when the advance division eame in sight and range of the 
forts, and as we passed ahead of the mortar-vessels we also came in range; 
but the forts were so far ahead that we could not bring our broadside guns to 
bear. For twenty minutes we stood silent beside the guns, with the shot 
and shell from Forts St. Philip and Jackson passing over us and bursting 
everywhere in the air. As we came to the obstruction the water-battery on 
the Fort Jackson side opened a most destructive fire, and here the brooklyn 
received her first shot. We gave the water-battery a broadside of grape. 
With our own smoke and the smoke from the vessels immediately ahead, it 
was lmpossible to direct the ship, so that we missed the opening between the 
hulks and bronght up on the chain. We dropped back and tried again; this 
time the chain broke, but we swung alongside of one of the hulks, and the 
stream-anchor, hanging on the starboard quarter, canght, tore along the hulk, 
and then parted its lashings. The cable seeured us just where the Confeder- 
ates had the range of their guns, but somebody ran up with an axe and cut 
the hawser, and we began to steam up the river.{ A few moments later there 
was a sudden jar, and the engines stopped. The propeller had no doubt 
struck some hard objeet, but no one knew the eause of the stoppage; and as 
Craven called out, “Stand by the starboard anchor,” and a fatal pause under 

47] went on the poop to help clear the hawser, and looked around for my classmate Anderson. He 


must have been knocked overboard by a shot when we first came to the obstructions. The anchor on 
the port quarter was broken off close to the stock at this point by a shot from Fort Jackson.— J. R. B. 
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the enemy’s fire seemed imminent, a thrill of alarm ran through the ship. 
The alarm was groundless, however, as no injury was done, and presently 
the engines started again, and the ship moved on. 

There were many fire-rafts, and these and the flashing of the guns and 
bursting shells made 1t almost as hight as day, but the smoke from the pass- 
ing fleet was so thick that at times one could see nothing ten feet from the 
ship. While entangled with the rafts, the Grooklyn was hulled a number of 
times; one shotfrom Fort Jackson struek the rail just at the break of the 
poop and went nearly across, plowing out the deck in its course. Another 
struck Barney Sands, the signal quartermaster, and cut his body almost in 
two. The first heutenant, Lowry, coming along at the time, inquired who it 
was, and understanding the response to be “ Bartlett,” instead of ‘‘ Barney,” 
he passed the word that he had sent down ‘all that was left of poor Bartlett.” 
As he eame on deck and was about in all parts of the ship during the fight, 
he gave the men news of the progress of the fight and of the casualties, and 
for once I was completely out of existence. 

The ship was now clear of the hulks and steamed up the river, throwing 
shells and shrapnel into Fort Jackson as fast as the guns could be loaded 
and fired. When just abreast of the fort a shot struck the side of the port 
of No. 9 gun on the port side, and at the same time a 
shell burst direetly over the gun. The first eaptain’s 
head was eut off and nine of the gun’s erew were 
wounded. I was standing amidships between the 
two No. 10 guns, and was struek on the back by the 
splinters and thrown to the deck. IJ was on my feet 
in a moment and turned to my port gun. There 
were only two men standing at it, the first loader and 
the first sponger, who were leaning against the side of 
the ship: the others were all flat on deck, one of them 
cireetly in the rear of the gun. The gun had just been 














. . STAND TO HOLD GRAPE,— 
loaded, and I pulled this man to one side, clear of the catLep " Lamr-posts” By THE 


: : CONFEDERATES. (SEE P. 65.) 
recoil, and fired the gun, It was a time when every 


one felt that he must do something. After the discharge of the gun the men 
on the deck got up and came to their plaees. None of them were seriously 
hut. The eaptain of the gun found a pieee of shell inside his eap, whieh 
cic not even seratch his head; another piece went through my coat-sleeve. 
Just after passing Fort Jackson we saw a bright glare on the starboard 
quarter, and a moment after Captain Craven said, in his deep -bass voice, 
“One bell!” (to slow down), and then, “Two bells!” (to stop her). I went 
up the poop ladder, and there in plain sight on the left bank, just below Fort 
st. Philip, was the Hartford, with a fire-raft alongside and with flames 
running up the rigging on the tarred rope to the mast-head. The tug 
Mosher was near by, but I did not see the ram Manassas. It was evidently 
Craven’s intention when he saw Farragut’s trouble to go to his reseue. As 
the engine stopped, the Lrooklyn dropped down, her head swinging to star- 
board, until she was on a line between Fort Jackson and the Hartford. The 
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FLAG-SHIP ‘‘NARTFORD”™ ATTACKED BY A FIRE-RAFT, PUSHED BY THE CONFEDERATE TUG-BOAT ‘‘ MOSHER.” D 


fort: ummecdiately opened fire on the Brooklyn with renewed energy, aud she 
would have been blown out of the water had not the enemy aimed too high 
and sent the shot through the rigging, boats, and hammock-nettings, many of 
them just clearing the rail. The port battery was manned, and shell and 
shrapnel were fired as fast as the guns could be loaded. The Lroohklyn 
remained uncer the fire of Fort Jackson until Craven saw Farragut free from 
the fire-raft, and then she steamed ahead. ‘T'his was one of the coolest and 
bravest acts that I saw during the war, but it was not mentioned in any 
official report or newspaper account at the time. In fact, the Brooklyi’s pas- 
sage of the forts was hardly noticed by the newspaper correspondents, as 
Craven had old-fashioned ideas and would allow no reporters on board. I 
am glad, even at this late date, that I can put on record this act of heroism. 

As the Hartford lay aground with the fire-raft alongside, her crew were at 
their work, and I saw the flag-officer distinetly on the port side of the poop look- 
ing toward us. From this point the brooklyn steamed ahead, toward Fort St. 


Dp Commander Albert Kautz, who was at this 
time lieutenant on the Jlart/ord, in a letter to the 
Editors thus deseribes this memorable seene: 


“No sooner had Farragut given the order ‘ fard-a- 
port,’ than the current gave the ship a broad sheer, and 
her bowa went hard np on a mud bank. As the fire-raft 
came against the port side of the ship, it hecanie envel- 
oped in thames. We were so near to the shore that from 
the howsprit we coutd reach the tops of the hushes, and 
sueh a short distance above lort St. Philip that we 
could distinetly hear the gunners inthe easemates give 
their orders; and as they saw Farragnt’s flag at the 
mizzen, by the bright light, they fired with frightful 
rapidity. Fortunately they did not inalke sufficient 
allowanee for our close proximity, and the iron hail 
passed over our bulwarks, doing bnt little damage. On 
the deck ef the ship it was bright as noonday, but out 
over the majestic river, Where the smoke of many guns 
waa intensified by that of the pine-knots of the fire-rafts, 
it was dark as tho blackest midnight. For a moment it 
looked as though the flug-ship was indeed doewed, but 


the firemen were catled away, and with the energy ot 
despair rushed aft to the quarter-deck. The flames, 
like so many forked tongnes of hissing serpents, were 
piercing the air ina frightfnl manner that struek terror 
to all hearts. As I crossed from the starhoard to the 
port side of the deck, T passed close to Farragut, who, 
as he looked forward aud took in the sitnation, clasped 
his hands high in air, aud exctainjed, ‘ My Ged, is it to 
end in this way!’ Fortunately it was not to end as it at 
that instant seemed, fer just then Master’s Mate Allen, 
with the hose in his hand, jumped into the mizzen 
rigeing, and tho sheet of flame auccumbed te a sheet of 
water. It was hnt the dry paint on the ship's side that 
made the threatening flame, which went down before 
the fierce attack of the firemen as rapidly as it had 
sprung up. <Asthe flames died away the engines were 
haeked ‘hard,’ and, asif previdentially, the ram Manas- 
sas [mistake: see p. 90] struck the ship a blow inder the 
counter, which shoved her stern in against the bank, 
enusing Ler bew te slip off. The ahip Wasagain free; and 
a loud, spoutaneous cheer rent the air, us the crew 
rushed to their guns with renewed energy.” EDITORS. 
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Philp, and passed close to the fort, firing grape from the starboard battery. 
When she first came abreast of the fort there was a long blaze of musketry 
from the parapet, but it soon stopped when she got to work.\ We were 
at this time less than one hundred feet from the bank, and the //lartford had 
passed ahead. The barbette genus of the fort not being depressed sufficiently, 
we received no damage while passing, but we were so close that the pow- 
der scorched the faces and clothes of the men. A bullet entered the port 
of No. 1 gun and struck Lieutenant James O’Kane, who had charge of the 
first division, in the leg. He fell to the deck, but would not allow himself to 
be carried below until he had Inmself fired two of the broadside guns into 
Fort St. Philip. But the most uncomfortable position on board the ship, 
during this part of the engagement, 
was that of the quartermaster, Thomas 
Hollins, who stood in the starboard 
main chains, heaving the lead and 
ealling out the soundings. The out- 
side of the ship near him was com- 
pletely peppered with bullets, and 
the flames from the enemy’s guus 
seemed almost to reach him; still he 
stood coolly at his post, and when 
abreast of the fort he was heard call- 
ing out, “ Only thirteen feet, sir.” 

As we passed clear of Fort St. Philip, 
Captain Craven gave orders to load 
the starboard battery with solid shot. He had seen the iron-clad Lomisiana, 
moored just above the fort. She gave us one or two shots, but when we came 
directly abeam of her, she closed her port shutters and received our broad- 
side. We could hear onr shot strike against her iron sides. We gave but 
one broadside and then sheered out into the river. A 9-inch shell, fired by 
the Louisiana, struck the Lrooklyn abont a foot above the water-lhne, on the 
starboard side of the cutwater, near the wood ends, forced its way for three 
feet through the dead-wood and timbers, and remained there. At New 
Orleans this shot was cut ont, and it was found that in their hurry the gun- 
ners had neglected to remove the lead patch from the fuse, so that the shell 
cid uot explode. Had it done so it would have blown the whele bow off, 
and the Brooklyn would have gone to the bottom. 

As we swung ont into the current and steamed up the river, we began to see 
the vessels ahead fighting with the Confederate gun-boats, and a few moments 
later the cry came aft, ‘‘ A steamer coming down on our port bow.” We could 
see two smoke-stacks and the black smoke from them. [I took a look from 
the poop ladder, and saw a good-sized river steamer coming down on us, 
crowded with men on her forward deck, as if ready to board. ‘The order had 





THE DETAILS OF THE FORT DRAWN 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPII. 


\ I was afterward in charge of a boat from the 
Brooklyn which landed the paroled Confederate 
prisoners at New Orleans, and they said that the 
grape came like rain, but that the worst of all were 


the ‘‘infernal lamp-posts” that we fired; that the 
fort was fullofthem. These were the standsthat held 
the grape — cylinders attached to a cast-iron base, 
around which the grape-shot are secured.—J. R. B. 
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THE ‘“BROOKLYN ” ATTACKEB BY THE CONFEDERATE RAM ‘‘MANASSAS.” 


The Manassas was described by her commander, Lien- whieli was given. The Mississippi turned in mid-stream 


tenant Warley, as “a tug-boat that had heen eonverted 
into a ram, covered with hualf-ineh iron, and had a 32- 
pounder carronade; her crew consisted of thirty-five 
persons, officers and meu. She was perforated in the 
fight by shot and stell as if she had been made of paper.” 

Adiwniral Melaneton Smith thus deseribes his eneconn- 
ter With the ram: * Haviug discovered the Manassas 
stealing up along the St. Philip sice of the river he- 
lind me, I signated Farragut for permission to attack, 


and tried to run down the ram, barely inissing her, but 
driving her ashore, when her crew escaped, fired at hy 
the Aineo, which had not yet anehored. The ram's 
engines were found to be still in motion, bnt the ap- 
proach of a burning wreck conipelled me to abandon the 
idea of attaching a hawser. Her maehinery waar de- 
atroved by my hoats, and after receiving a broadside or 
two from the Jlississippi, she floated down the river iv 
flaines and blew up.” 


already been given, ‘Stand by to repel boarders,” and to load with shrapnel ; 
the fuses were cut to burn one second. As she approached, Craven gave the 
vessel a sheer to starboard, and we began with No. 1 gun, the guns aft follow- 
ing m quick suecession, the shells bursting almost immediately as they left 
the enns. There was a rush of steam, shrieks from the people on board the 
steamer, and, when it came time for my No. 10 gun to fire, the steamer was 
lost in the smoke. This was the only one of the river flotilla which we 
encountered or fired into. Just after our engagement with this steamer, a 
column of black smoke, which came from the dreaded JALlanassas, was seen on 
the starboard side, and the ery was passed along by men who were looking 
out of the ports, “The ram, the ram!” Craven ealled out, “ Give her four 
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bells! Put your helm hard-a-starboard!” Tnen I saw the smoke-stacks 
of the Manassas and the flash from her gun, and the next moment I was 
nearly thrown on the deck by the coneussion, caused by her striking us just 
amidships. The ram was going full speed but against the current, and, with 
our helm to starboard, the blow was not at nght angles to our keel, thongh 
nearly so. Iran to the No. 10 port, the gun bemg in, and looked ont, and 
saw her almost directly alongside. A man came out of her little hateh aft, 
and ran forward along the port side of the deck, as far as the smoke-stacks, 
placed his hand against one, and looked to see what damage the ram had done. 
I saw hin turn, fall over, and tumble into the water, bnt did not know at the 
moment what caused his sudden disappearance, until I asked the qnarter- 
master, who was leadsman in the chains, if he had seen him fall. 

“Why, yes, sir,” said he, “I saw him fall overboard,— in fact, I helped him; 
for I hit him alongside of the head with my hand-lead.” 

No guns were fired at the ram from the starboard battery; all the crews a 
moment before had been at the port guns. As the Alanassas drifted by 
Iran up on the poop, calling the gun’s crew with me, to see if I could hit her 
with the 30-pounder Parrott, but we were unable to depress it sufficiently, at 
its high elevation, to bring it to bear before she was lost to sight in the smoke. 
The shot which she had fired came throngh the chain and planking, above the 
berth-deck, throngh a pile of rigging placed against the ship’s side, and just 
entered the sand-bags placed to protect the steam-drum. 

A few moments after this incident a vessel passed on our starboard side, 
not ten feet from us, and I could see throngh the port the men loading a 
pivot gun. She was directly abreast of No. 10 gun and I took the lock-string 
to fire, when a cry came from on board the vessel, “ Don’t fire, it is the 
Troquois!” At the same moment, Lieutenant Lowry also shouted from near 
the mainmast, ‘Don’t fire!” Seemg the black smoke pouring froin her 
stack, and noticing that it was abaft the mainmast, I called to Captain Craven, 
“It can’t be the Iroquois! It is not one of our vessels, for her smoke-stack 1s 
abaft her mainmast!” Captain Craven, however, repeated the order, “ Don’t 
fire!” and I obeyed. I was sure it was one of the Confederate gun-boats, but 
it was my duty to obey orders, and thus the Confederate gun-boat Jlc fue 
escaped being sunk by the Brooklyn; for the gun had been depressed, and a 
9-inch shell would have gone through her deck and out below the water-lne. 

Just after leaving Fort St. Philip a shot came in on the starboard quarter 
and went across the deck, taking off a marime’s head and wounding three 
other men. Lieutenant Lowry came along about this time, and I heard him 
report to Captain Craven that Lieutenant O’Kane had been wounded. Craven 
directed him to put me in charge of the First Division, to which Lowry 
answered : | 

‘““T sent poor Bartlett down below half an hour ago cut in two.” 

“Oh, no, yon did not,” said Craven; “he is on deck close to yon.” 

Lowry turned and was as much surprised as if he had seen a ghost, and told 
me to run forward and take charge of the First Division. There had been ter- 
rible havoe here. The powder-man of the pivot gun had been strnek by a 
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shell, which exploded and blew him liter- 
ally to atoms, and parts of his body were 
scattered all over the forecastle. The gun 
was clisabled, a primer having broken off 
in the vent; but there was nothing to fire 
at, as all the vessels that we passed had 
been run on the bank and either set on 
fire or deserted. It was now almost day- 
hight, and we could see the crews of the 
deserted boats running for cover to the 
woods a little way back. Shortly after, 
the Brooklyn came up with the other ves- 
sels and anchored near a point where 
there had been an encampment of troops. 
They only remained long enough to land 
and bury the dead. The eommanding 
officers assembled on board the Hartford 
to offer their eongratulations to the flag- 
offieer. 





About the time that the Brooklyn ar- 

wOnLEANS IN COMMAND OF Tin "vanuxa”” Lived at quarantine the Manassas was seen 

*awineg ee steaming up the river, and Farragut made 

signal to the Jlississippi to attack her. [See note, p. 66.] She ran down 

toward her, but the AZanassas sheered toward the left bank and ran her nose 

ashore. When the Alississipp: opened fire upon her, the crew poured out of 

the httle hatch aft, ran along the deck, and jumped on shore and over the 
levee into the swamp beyond. 

The fleet steamed up the river during the afternoon of the 24th until dark, 
and then came to anchor. Nothing of importanee oeeurred during the passage. 
Soon after midnight a great blaze of hght was seen np the river, and fearing 
fire-rafts, all the vessels got under way, and remained so until daylight, when 
they proceeded up the river toward New Orleans. At 6 o’clock we passed 
a large vessel loaded with cotton on fire, and at 7:50 passed two more in the 
same condition. Arrived at Chalmette, four miles below the city, we found 
that batteries hac been erected on both banks, armed with field-pieces. A 
few broadsides made the troops leave their guns and disperse into the eoun- 
trv. The Brooklyn fired 21 shells from the 80-pound Dahlgren into the battery 
on the left bank and a couple of broadsides into that on the right. 

The fleet steamed on to the city, passing close to the levees, which were 
swarming with people. They were simply a howling mob. The Confederate flags 
were flying about the city, and we passed so close—not more than two hundred 
feet from the bank—that the people called out abusive names and shouted at 
us in derision. In the French quarter there was apparently some disturb- 
ance, and a body of troops was seen firing a volley into the erowd. As the 
ship arrived abreast of the Custom-house and anehored off Canal street, 
a pouring rain came down, but even this did not seem to reduee the erowd. 
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Soon after we had anchored, burning steamers, barges, and other vessels loaded 
with cotton came dnfting down on fire. Among the burning vessels was 
the Confederate iron-clad JVWississippi. It seemed the purpose of the mob to 
destroy everything. During the mght the city was set on fire in a dozen 
different places, and there was a continual ringing of fire-alarm bells. 

The next day we steamed up the river, as obstructions and batteries had been 
reported above the city. All the fortifications were deserted, but an immense 
ratt was found lying along the left bank. This was made of four logs lashed 
together side by side, with a heavy chain extending thei whole length. It had 
been the intention of the Confederates to stretch this boom across the river to 
prevent Foote and his flotilla from reaching New Orleans. The barrier looked 
formidable as it lay under the river-bank, but when the Confederates had 
finished their work they could not get the raft across the nver on account of 
the current. They made the lower ena fast to the bank, and with three steam- 
boats took the upper end and endeavored to reach the opposite bank, but the 
huge structure was more than they could manage, and the current swept it 
down the river with such foree that it broke, drifted from the steamers, and 
swung around against the bank and so proved a failure. x 

On the day after the passage of the forts, it was noticed that the brooklyn 
leaked more than usual, but not enough to give any alarm, as the steam- 
pumps were able to keep her free, and in the course of a few days the leak 
diminished. It was not until the coal in the starboard bunker had been 
used up and the side of the ship was uncovered that we realized what a 
blow she had received from the wJ/anassas. On the outside the chain had 
been driven its depth into the planking, and on the inside, for a length 
of five feet or more, the planking was splintered and crushed in. The only 
thing that prevented the prow of the Jlanassas from sinking us was the fact 
that the bunker was full of coal. 

The wound gave no trouble so long as we remained in the river, as the mud 
held in suspension in the river water filled up all the interstices between the 
fibers of the wood. When we went out to sea and rolled about a little, 
and the ship began to work, it was found that she leaked very badly, and 
she was obliged to go to Pensacola, heave down, aud bolt on a large patch 
of plank to cover the spot where the ram had struck. 

yo The river, when we arrived at New Orleans, above the forts, and this is corroborated by Captain 
was higher than it ever had been known to be Warley of the anassas. Farragut, in his official 
before, and the levees had been added to, to pre- report, does not state exactly where he encoun- 
vent the water from overflowing. As we found tered the fire-raft, but says: ** The fire was extin- 
it, the water was within a few inches of the top of guished. In the meantime our battery was never 
the levee.— J. R. B. silent, but poured its missiles of death into Fert 

NovrE.— Since writing the above article, I have St. Philip, opposite to which we had got by this 
compared it carefully with letters I wrote to my time.” I place the Hartford at this time just below 
father from New Orleans. In some instanecesI do the fort, or abreast of the lower flanking battery, 
notagree with theofficialreportsinthesequenceof asthe iron-clad Louisiana was inoored to the bank 
events, but I hold tomyownaccount. Cravensays immediately above. When the Manassas rammed 


he encountered the Manassas a few minutes after the Brooklyn she had two smoke-stacks, but she lost 
passing the obstructions. I place this event well one before she drifted down the river.—J. RK. B. 


FARRAGUT’S CAPTURE OF 


NEW ORLEANS. 


BY WILLIAM T. MEREDITH, LATE U. S. N., AND SECRETARY TO ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


T has astonished a great many people to learn 

from Adiiral Perter’s article in ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury” magazine [reprinted in the present werk} 
that he was the first man to prepose the opening 
of the Mississippi. Montgomery Blair, in the 
“United Service Magazine” for January, 1881, 
and ex-Secretary Welles, in “The Galaxy” for 
Nevember, 1571, both fix the time when the dis- 
eussion ef the question was beguu by the naval 
authorities, which was befere the appearance of 
Porter ou the scene at Washington. And, indeed, 
the importanee ef the great river te the Seuth 
was so evident to any ene whe stndied eur ceast 
and the South-west, that it is safe te say that 
the eyes ef the whole nation were bent on New 
Orleans as a peint of attack just abeut the time 
that Porter imagines he suggested it. 

Why was Farragut chesen flag-efficer ef the 
squadren to attack New Orleans? The answer is 
that he was known as an experienced and capable 
officer, who was en record as having plans te eap- 
ture forts with ships. He was ene ef the few offi- 
eers of sufficient rank to command a squadren whoa 
alse had the strength and vigor necessary to bear 
the strain of arduens duty. These were the main 
reasons thut Mr. Welles, the Secretary, and Mr. 
Fox, the Assistant Secretary, had fer selecting hin. 
Besides this, his appeintment met the approval ef 
Perter, whe, when censulted by the Secretary, 
gave his voice for Farragut. It is easy new te un- 
derstand how with the lapse of time Admiral Porter 
has learned to think that he chose the commander 
of the expedition. That he ceuld have defeated 
Farragut’s appeintmenut is probably true, but that 
he chose hin is a mistake; he simply assented te 
the previeus choice ot Mr. Welles and My. Fex. 
{See articles by Welles and Blair, above referred 
to.) 

Ex-Secretary Welles relates that the armament 
of the fleet had been determined, before Farraynt’s 
appointment to the command, after consultation with 
the War Department and with General MeClellan, 
who detailed General Butjer to command the land 
ferces of the expedition. Perter, whose advice 
was listened to, insisted en the importance ef a 
fleet of schooners carrying 13-inch mertars, and 
asserted that a bombardment of ferty-eight heurs 
would reduce Ferts Jacksen and St. Philip to a 
heap ef ruins. Mr. Welles says that Mr. Fex, whe 
was a trained naval efficer, at first ebjected te 
the mortars, and adveeated running by the forts 
with the fleet, bunt finally was won over by the 
fereible arguments ef Porter, whose plan the 
Department fully adopted. There is evidence, 
given by Commander Perter himself, that he advo- 
eated bombarding the forts till they surrendered 
or could be captured by assault, and that he was 
eppesed to running the fire with the fleet leaving 
an enemy in the rear. (See his letter on p. 71.) 

The ferees te attack New Orleans were fixed, 
measures were taken to cast thirty thousand mortar- 
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shells, collect the fleet and transpert the seldiers, 
befere Farragut was summened te Washington 
from New Yerk. Mr. Blair says positively that he 
was not te be given the command until he had been 
subjected te a critical everhauling by the autheri- 
ties. We hear ef Farragut at breakfast with Mr. 
Blair and Mr. Fox, prebably en the merning ef his 
arrival at the capital. Mr. Fox then showed him 
the point ef attack, the plans, and the ferce te be 
employed. Farragut said he weuld engage te cap- 
ture New Orleans with twe-thirds the naval ferce. 
Mr. Blair tells us that he was se enthusiastic and 
confident of success that when he went away Mr. 
Fox thought him over-sanguine, and was a little 
inclined te distrust his ability. My. Welles relates 
that after this interview Farragut was breught te 
him, and they entered at ence into all the plans of 
the expedition. When they came to the mertar- 
flotilla, Farragut said that he placed little reliance 
on mortars, and that they would net have been part 
of his plan and advisement, but that he weuld take 
the mertar-fleet with him, as it had been adepted 
as part ef the equipment of the fleet and might 
preve of more advantage than he anticipated. 

At 10 e’cleck on the 20th ef April, while the bem- 
bardment by the mertars was at its height, the flag- 
ship made signal that Farragut wanted te held a 
eonference ef commanding efficers. In an heur 
they had all arrived excepting three, whe com- 
manded vessels detailed that day for guard duty 
above the fleet, and Commander Perter, whe was 
probably tee much oeceupied with the mortars te 
leave his command. 

Thirteen boats trailed at the stern of the Havi- 
ford, while the captains waited anxieusly in the 
eabin te hear what the flag-efficer would say. A 
private jeurnal kept by Cemmedere Bell, whe led 
the 2d division ef gun-beats in theattack, deseribes 
as follows what took place at the conference : 


“The flag-offieer [Farragut] unfolded his plan of oper- 
ations. Some disenssion ensned, and Connnunder Alden 
read a written eommtuneation to Farragut from Porter, 
expressing his views as to the operations against the 
forts. Waving read thein, Alden folded up the paper 
and returned it to his poeket, wherenpon I (Commo- 
dore Bell] snggested the propriety of the document’s 
being left with Farragut, and the paper was aecordingly 
placed in his hands. It wasthercin stated that the boom, 
heing a protection to the mortars against uttack from 
above, should not be destroyed, npon which Farragnt 
remarked that Porter had that morning assented to the 
hoow’s heing broken, and again (it was stated in the com- 
munication) that the fleet shonlid not go above the 
forts, as the mortar-vessels wonld he left nnproteeted. 
Farragut said ho thought the mortars wonld be as well 
proteeted (with the fleet) above as helow the forts, and 
that the codperationof the army, whieh entered into the 
plans of both parties, eanld not. be effeetual nnless some 
of the troons Were introdueed nhove the forts at the same 
time that they were below. He intended to eover their 
landing at the Quarantine, five miles above, they com- 
ing totheriver through the hayon. Oneeahove, the forts 
ent off, and his propellers intact for ascending the river 
to the city, if he fonnd his ships ablo to cope with the 
enemy he would fight it out. Some of the offieers con- 
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sidered it a hazardous thing to go above out of the reach 
of supplies. Farragut remarked that our wnmunition 
was being rapidly exhausted, without a supply at band, 
and that something 1nust be dove immediately. lle be- 
lieved in celerity.” 


Farragut “believed in eelerity.” He saw that 
while the ammunition was being exhausted but 
little impression had been made on the forts, and 
he felt sure that the time had come to carry out 
his plan of dashing boldly up the river through the 
fire of the forts. 

The communieation from Commander Porter 
containing his plans of attack, to whieh J] have 
already allnded, and whieh was referred to by 
Commodore Bell, is as follows: 


“ When the ships are over the bar, guns mounted, eoal- 
bunkers filled, sick on shore, hospital arrangeinents 
made forthe wounded, the fieet should move up, mortar- 
fieet all in tow; the ehain across the river to remain 
untonehed for the present, or until after the mortars get 
their position and open their fire. It is a good defense 
on onr side against fire-ships and rains which iay he 
sent down the river. and our ships ean so connnand the 
opening that nothing ean pass down. «As the mortar- 
vessels are somewhat helpless, they shonld he protected 
atall points by vessels of war, whieh shonld he ready at 
a momeunt’s notice to repel an attack on them hy rains, 
floating torpedoes, or tire-ships; the two latter to be 
towed ont of the way, the rains to be run down by the 
heavy ships, while such vessels as the West/ield and 
Clifton attack then end on with cannon, while gui-hoats 
try to force them tothe shore. When everything is ready 
for the assault, a demand for surrender shonld be made 
in language least ealculated to exasperate, and of sneh 
a nature as to eneonrage those who might be disposed to 
return to their allegianee. There is evidence of a strong 
Union feeling in New Orleans, and everything shonld 
be done without losing by delay to prevent a counter- 
feeling. 

“When it is evident that no surrender oft the forts 
will be made, the inortars shonld open deliberate fire, 
keeping two shells in the wir all the time, or each inortar- 
vesscl shonld fire once in every ten minutes. Fort Jack- 
son, being easemated, should reeeive the largest share 
of the hombardment, three or four vessels being ein- 
ployed against Fort St. Philip, firing as often as they 
ean eoolly and conveniently load and point. In the 
meantime preparations should he made to destroy at a 
moment’s notiee the vessels holding up the chain, or the 
chain itself, which ean be done by applying a petard to 
the hobstays of the vessels or to the ehain, all of which 
petards are prepared, and a man accustomed to the 
business with a galvanic battery will aecoimpany the 
expodition. 

“In my opinion there are two methods of attack,—one. 
is for the Vessel to run the gauntiet of the hatterics by 
night or in a fog; the other is to attaek the forts by lay- 
ing the big ships close alongside of them, avoiding the 
easemates, tiring shells, grape, and canister into the 
barbette, elearing the raiparts with hoat-gnns from 
the tops, while smaller and more ngile Vessels throw in 
shrapnel at shrapnel distance, clearing the parapets, 
and disinounting the gnuus in barbette. 

‘The larger ships should anehor with forty-five 
fathoins of ehain with shij-ropes; the smaller vessels 
to keep uuder way and be eonstantly moving ahout, 
soine to get above and open a cross-fire; the mortars to 
keep np arapid and eontinuous fire, and to move up to 
a short range. 

“The ohjeetions to running by the forts arethese: Itis 
not likely that any intelligent enemy would fail to plaee 
a chain aeross above the forts, and to raise sueh batteries 
as would protect them against our ships. 

“Did we run the forts we should leave an enemy in 
our rear, and the mortar-vessels would have to he left 
behind. We eould not return to bring them up without 
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going through a heavy and destructive fire. If the forts 
are run, partof the mortars should he towed along,whieh 
would render the progress of the vessels slow against 
the strong eurrent at that point. If the forts are first 
eaptured, the moral effect wonld be to close the bat- 
teries on the river and open the way to New Orleans, 
whereas, if we don’t sueceed in taking thein, we will 
have to fight our way up the river. Oiee having pos- 
session of the forts, New Orleans would he bermetically 
sealed, and we could repair damages and go up on our 
own ternis and our own time. 

«Nature points out the English Turn as the position to 
be strongly fortitied, and if is there the enemy will inost 
likely make his strongest stand and last cfliort to pre- 
vent our getting up. If this point is impassable there is 
solid gronnd there, and troops canbe brought up and 
lauded below the forts and attack thei in the rear while 
the ships assail them in front. The result will donbtless 
be a victory for ns. If the ships can get by the forts, 
and there are no obstrnections above, then the plan 
should be to pnshon to New Orleans every ship that ean 
eet there, taking up as many oft the mortar-fieet as ean 
he rapidly towed. An accurate reconnoissance should be 
inade, aud every kind of attainable information pro- 
vided betore any movement is made. 

* Nothing has been said ahout a combined attack of 
army and navy. Sneb a thing is not only practicable, 
but, it time permitted, eould he adopted. Fort St. Philip 
ean be taken with three thonsand men covered by the 
ships; the diteh can be filled with fascines, and the 
walls ean beeasily sealed withladders. It can be easily 
attaeked in front and rear.”—D. D. PORTER. 


Farragut stood facing his destiny, imperishable 
fame or failure. He was determined to run by the 
forts with his ships. ]t was plain to him that noth- 
ing more would be accomplished by the mortars. 
He would not eumber his fleet during the passage 
ly towing the mortars as Porter desired him to do. 
Once above the defenses, and the enemy’s flect 
overcome, he would either push onto New Orleans 
past the batteries, which he knew were at Chal- 
mette, or cover with his guns the landing of the 
army through the bayou in the rear of the forts. 
In his heart he was determined, if events favored 
lim, to push right on seventy-five miles up the 
river to New Orleans without waiting for the 
army. Porter’s views expressed in his letter to the 
conference gave no support to these plans. He 
speaks of three methods of attack: Lirst, by run- 
ning the forts; second, bombardment by the whole 
fleet, mortars inclnded, with a view to the reduc- 
tion of the defenses; and third, a combined attack 
of the navy andarmy. The first method, which was 
Farragut’s plan and the plan that sueceeded, he 
strongly condemns. He feared the result of leav- 
ing an enemy inthe rear. Some of the command- 
ing offieers agreed with him. 

On the next day Farragut issued a General Order 
[see p. 69], which bears date one day earher than 
its issuanee, and is at once a reply to Porter’s com- 
munication to the eonference of officers and an an- 
nouncement of the flag-officer’s determination to 
challenge all objeetions, run the forts, conquer or 
be conquered. 

No one can read Commodore Bell’s journal and 
Flag-Offieer Farragut’s general order without see- 
ing that there was canse for disappointment in the 
fleet. After a bombardinent of three days the de- 
fense was still vigorons and the Confederates were 
undismayed. As aconsequence of this Farragut 
had lost the little faith he ever hadin mortars, and 
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was prepared to carry out his own plans, differ as 
they might from the instructions of the Navy De- 
partment. 

Farragut had a stupendous undertaking before 
him. <A river with a eurrent of three and a half 
miles an hour against the line of attack; two 
forts on opposite sides of the stream mounting 
126 guns, and above them the Confederate steam- 
ers carrying 40 guus, whilein the river, bothabove 
and below the forts, rafts were floating ready to be 
fired and eut loose on the first sign of an attempt 
topass the boom. His fleet consisted of S steam 
sloops-of-war, 15 gun-boats, 1 sailing sloop, and 
19 mortar-sehooners. The 17 vessels which were 
to attempt the passage carried 166 guns and 26 
howitzers. It is true that the mortar-shells were 
of assistance to Farragut in the passage, as they 
helped his own guns to distract the fire of the 
enemy and added to the confusion and distress 
in Fort Jackson. But that the passage would have 
been made in the darkness without the assistance 
of the mortars has never been seriously questioned, 
and is proved by Farragut’s suceessful passage of 
Fort Morgan at the battle of Mobile Bay in broad 
daylight, which involved exactly the same prin- 
eiples of attaek and was achieved without the use 
of a single mortar. 'The protraction of the bom- 
bardment gave the Confederates just six days more 
to push forward the work on the iron-clad and the 
fleet. Myr. Welles, in ‘‘The Galaxy,” quotes a dis- 
pateh from Porter himself which shows his recog- 
nition of the fact that the Confederates were 
strengthening their defenses during this period. 
Porter says, speaking of the siege, that the enemy 
was “daily adding to his defense and strengthen- 
ing his naval forces with iron-clad batteries.” 

What was the situation of affairs in Fort Jack- 
son and Fort St. Philip abont this time—the 22d 
of April—as shown by the testimony before the 
Confederate Court of Inquiry? Jn the two garri- 
sons of 1100 inen, + soldiers had been killed and 
14 wounded —7 enus of the armament of 126 had 
been disabled. The barracks and citadel of Fort 
Jackson had been destroyed by fire. 

There was nothing more to burn. Whenever 
the gun-hoats approached the defenses a vigorous 
fire was opened on them by both forts, but when 
they retired the soldiers withdrew to the case- 
mates out of reach of the inortar-fire. 

And up to this time the mortar-flotilla had fired 
more than 15,500 shells. Porter had expected to 
reduce the forts to a heap of ruins in forty-eight 
hours, but at the end of ninety-six hours the de- 
fense was as Vigorous as ever. 

Did Porter believe that Farragut’s passage of 
the forts and appearance before New Orleans 
would result in a speedy downfall of the defenses 
and the capture of the river and city? He did not, 
and he was very uneasy about the fleet after it 
passed the forts. He wondered how Farragut 
would return down the river to the mortar-fleet 
and to the army. He could not appreciate the fact 
that it was not necessary for him to come back; 
that all the defenses must soon fall, Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip among them, as the effect of the 
occupation of the river and New Orleans. He 
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feared that Farragut was caught in a trap. He 
thought he would find the forts harder to take than 
ever, and that he would have to fight his way down 
the river and attack them again. Ali this appears 
in the letter of Commander Porter, which is given 
below. It was written to Farragut from below the 
forts on the moruing after the passage, three days 
before they surrendered. The italies are not in 
the original: 
* M@RTAR-FLOTILLA, April 25th, 1862. 

“DEAR SIR: Captain Boggs has arrived. I econgratu- 
late yon on your Victory. I witnessed your passage with 
great pleasure. My hopes and predictions were at last 
realized. You left at the forts four steaniers and the 
famons iron-clad battery; they are monnting guns on it, 
and one thousand men are at work on it. Sheis nnhunrt 
and moves ahout with the stream. How fast she is Tdon’t 
know. One of the steamers isiron-elad on the bow. The 
MeRae is also at the fort. I sent a summons to surrender, 
but it was politely deeliued. As we have used up all the 
shells in the selioouers, and Wishing to be unhahipered 
withthe mortil-vessels, sent everything down and col- 
leeted boats and spars. . . 

“They are moving all their heavy guns 1pon the river- 
side. You will find the forts harder to take now than 
before unless thetr ammunition gives out, I threw bombs 
at them all day, and tantalized them with rifle-shot, but 
they never tired a gun. JZ hope you will open your way 
down, no maiter what it eosts. Tam sending some of the 
sehooners down to Dloekade back of Fort Jackson te 
prevent their eseaping by way of Barataria. 

‘*D. D. PORTER.” 

Porter overlooks the difference between his 
hopes and his predictions, as shown by his com- 
munication to the conference of officers, which he 
says are realized in this letter, and Farragut’s 
achievement. He had opposed the plan of attack 
by which Farragut sueceeded. 

Porter’s letter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
written before the surrender, also shows his dis- 
trust of the result of Farragut’s bold ascent of the 
river, leaving nn enemy in his rear. He says, 
speaking of the Confederate iron-elad below Farra- 
gut’s fleet at the forts, ‘She mounts sixteen guns, 
andis almost as formidable as the Merrimac. This 
is one of the ill effeets of leaving an enemy in the 
rear.” And again, ‘These forts can hold out still 
for some time. I wonld suggest that the Mystic and 
Monitor, 1£ they ean be spared, be sent here with- 
out a moment’s delay to settle the question.” 

On the 28th of April, three days later, the forts 
surrendered, and Farragut, who was then in pos- 
session of New Orleans, did not find it neeessary to 
open his way down the river as advised by Porter, 
to whom the surrender must have been a surprise. 

What was the immediate cause of the surrender 
of the forts? This is exactly the question that was 
asked of Colonel Edward Higgins, who had com- 
manded Fort Jackson, by the ConfederateCourt of 
Inquiry, aud his reply was: ‘‘The mutiny of the 
earrison.” But what was the cause of the mutiny? 
General Duncan, who had commanded the lower 
defenses, ineluding the forts, answered this in his 
report: ‘The garrison mutinied on the night of 
the 27th of April, giving as a reason that the city 
had surrendered and there was no further use in 
fighting.” And why did the city surrender? Was 
it because Porter bombarded Fort Jaekson 75 
miles below the city, for six days, disabling, up 
to the night of the passage of the fleet, only 9 
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guns of the armament of 128, with a loss to the 
Confederates of less than 40 men in both garri- 
sons?y¢ Or was it beeause Farragut dashed 
through the fire of the forts, destroyed the Con- 


x The following ofticial statements made hy Confed- 
erate and Union officers are given to show the condition 
of Fort Jackson and the garrison after the bombard- 
ment. Onthe 30th of April, 1862, in a letter to Adjutant- 
General Bridges, Colonel Edward Higgins saya: *T 
have the honor torepurtthat on the morning of the27th 
of April a forinal demand for the surrender of Forts 
Jaekson and St. Philip was made by Commander Porter; 
the terms which were oftered were liberal, but so strong 
was Tin the belief that we conld resist suceessfully any 
attack, either by land or hy water, that the terms were 
at once refused. Our fort was still strong.” 

General Dunean, commanding all the lower Confeder- 
ate defenses, says after the passage: ** We are just as 
eapable of repelling the enemy to-day as we were hefore 
the bombardment.” 

General Weitzel, of the United States Engineer Corps, 
in a report of the condition of Fort Jackson dated in 
May, 1862, says: ‘* Fort St. Philip, with one ortwo slight 
exceptions, is to-day without aserateh. Fort Jackson 
was subjected to atorrent of 13-ineb and 11-ineb shells 
during 140 hours. To an inexperieneed eye it seems as if 
this work were badly cut up. Itis as strong to-day as 
when the first shell was fired at it.” 

Captain Harris, of the Coast Survey, whose map of 
the forts is published in Porter’s article, says in his re- 
port after the surrender that of the “75 gurs in Fort 
Jackson 4 gunswere dismounted and 11 carriages were 
struck.” But this was not done by the mortars alone. 
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federate fleet, and then pushed on past the Chal- 
mette batteries 75 miles up the river, cutting off 
all commuunieation, till he anehored before the city 
With his torn fleet ? 


The fleet did its share in the passage. Granting that 
the injury of 11 gun-earriages permanently disabled 6 
cuns, the disahlement of 10 guns in 75 is scarcely worth 
considering, With 116 gnnsin both forts stillintaet. 

Comparing the losses on both sides during the boin- 
bardment and the passage ot the furts, it will he seen 
that Farragut’s loss, pearly all of which occurred in the 
passage of the lower defenses on the night of the final 
attack, was four times the Confederate list of killed and 
wounded at the forts during the entire siege. Does this 
look as if Fort Jackson had been disabled by the mor- 
tars before the tinal attack ? 

Colonel Edward Higgins un the 27th of April says: 
‘Orders had been issued to the otticers and men tu re- 
tire to the casemates of the fort the moment the bom- 
bardment began; but when it became neeessary to 
repel the attack our batteries were instantly in readi- 
ness and were at once engaged in amost terrific conflict 
with the enemy.” 

T have taken no notice in this article of a letter writ- 
ten to Admiral Porter by the above-mentioned Colonel 
Higgins dated April 4th, 1872, ten years after the vceur- 
renee of the events whieh he professes to describe. 
This letter is useless as evidence, becanse it contradicts 
Colonel Higgins's own report to the Confederate anthori- 
ties quoted here. Surely the official evidence of a inan 
tresh froin the scene of actionis to be helieved in pref- 
erenee to ap aceount given by him ten years afterward 
in a letter. W. Toa. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The coiposition, losses. and strength of cach force as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainable iu the Official 


Ix stands for kilted: w for wounded; m w for mortally wounded; m for captured or missing; ¢ for captured. 


THE UNION FORCES. 


UNION FLEET: West Gulf Bloekading Squadron, Flag-Ofticer D. G. Farragut. 


FIRST DIVISION OF GUN-BOATS, Captain Theodorus Bailey. 
SECOND BIVISION OF GUN-BOATS, Fleet-Captain Henry H. Bell. 








Records. 

PRIOR TOTHE AC- DURING THE AC-| & 
TION OF APR. 24th. TION OF APR. 24th. = 

UNION - é. . 
CASUALTIES. ; = | = = 
= S = = = = 2S 

t< = & te = "=a 
Hartford. . ; | 5 5 o 10 13 18 
Brooklyn....... 9 26 35 35 
Riehmond...... 2 4 6 6 
Pensaeola...... 4 a3 37 at 
Mississippi ..... 2 | 6 8 8 
Oneida .......... 15 15 3 3 18 
Varuna ......... 3 9 12 12 
Iroquois........ 3 3 6) 22) B28 7 31 
Cayurca... es 6 6 
Itasea 4 4 4 
Katalidin. .... 1 1 1 
PMEO... 223-2 ses 1 8 1) 9 
BinvOla...«e..0.%: 3 it 10 10 
Selotdie . 2s.<.c06- 9 9 2 
Winona 3 5 8 8 
Portsmouth ... 1 1 1 
Harriet. Lane. 1 1 a 2 
Norfolk Paeket. 1 if :% Be di | 
ATich@ie..o.°... 1 | 1 fe . 1 
Tonle. «.... 2 24 | 26 oT ae 184 210 
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FIRST-CLASS SCREW SLOOPS: Flag-ship Hartford, Com- 
mander Riehard Wainwright; Brooklyn, Captain 
Thomas T. Craven; Richmond, Conmnuander James Al- 
den; Pensacolu, Captain Henry W. Morris. Side-wheel 
steamer: Jlississippi, Commander Melaneton Smith. 
Seeond-celass serew sloops: Oneida, Commander S. Phil- 
lips Lee; Varuna, Commander Charles 8. Boggs; Jro- 
qguois, Commander John De Camp. Screw gun-boats: 
Cayuga, Lieutenant N. B. Harrison; Itasca, Lieutenant 
Cc. H. B. Caldwell; Katahdin, Lieutenant George H. 
Preble; Kennebec, Lieutenant John Fl. Russell; Avizco, 
Lieutenant George M. Ransom; Pinola, Lieutenant 
Pieree Crosby; Sciofa, Lientenant Edward. Donaldson ; 
Winona, Lieutenant Edward T. Niehols; Wissahiclon, 
Lieutenant A. N. Smith. Sailing sloop (stationed with 
mortar division): Portsmouth, Commander Samuel 
Swartwout. 

MORTAR BIVISION: Commander David D. Porter. 
Flag-ship: Harriet Lane, Lieutenant J. M. Wainwright. 
Gun-boat: Owasco, Lieutenant Jolin Guest. Side-wheel 
steamers (ferry-boats): Clifton, Lieutenant C. H. Bald- 
win; John P. Jackson, Lieutenant Selim E. Woodworth; 
Westfield, Commander W. B. Renshaw. Side-wheel 
steamer (double-ender): Jfiam?, Lientenant A. D. Har- 
rell. First division of selooners, Lieutenant Watson 
Smith, eommanding: Norfolk Packet, Lientenant Wat- 
son Smith; Oliver H. Lec, Acting Master Washington 
Godfrey; Para, Acting Master Edward G. Furber; C. P. 
Williams, Aeting Master Amos R. Langthorne; Arietta, 
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ARMAMENTS OF UNION FLEET. 
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Brooklyn.......... baw | 99 1 1 o4 2| 2| 26 
Riehmond.......... : Hizs 20! .. 1 1 22 [eae Wace ree I) 22 
Pensacola...... - 1 | 120) .. I J Whe 23 ; 2 Th) Ber) 25 
Miasissippi i. \ i fic. | 192 os ie 1 21 1 1 Ll 
@ncida........ | pu 4 | 3 9 | 1] 1] 10 
SOT ance eee | a lee | 8 2 10 [as [tex 10 
Iroqnois....... . a | PAS ae 4 I , 14 10 :| a) 1 | 11 
Cayce. O8o.. cs. cas es ~ Wa | I a i) 31. 1) 2 ieee 
RGUSOO eee ieee te a ] 2 1 4 i |; 4 4 
Beg. tae ecw ane 1 1 | 2 D | ti 2 4 
RKennebee. 1 | 1 2 7 2 4 
ee ee eee 1 1 2 | : ye 4 
Pinolawitney. 243i. -- , a ||e! Lill 2 3 Zn PE 2 5 
Scieta.. ued 2 1 slibi 2 | 34/5, a Ve 
Winona... .. 1 1 2 2h | 2 4 
Wissahiekon, 1 | | | | 1 2 | 2 | a 4 
Total a.... )3| 2 88 gi OE) sh 8 | 12) 1 is ES ea 
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MORTAR DIVISION. 
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Harriet Lane................. 3 | 3 2 | ie a} 5 
Owaseo. ..... 1 ve: | I 2 2 ha Ly 4 
Clift Oupmeertte ee 2 4 l ; (oe tae ot oe 7 
Jolin P. JaeKsoln.. .............. I 4 1 6 . Uae 6 
IES Ctl CC ee Pest ose es eens ve I 4 1 : 6 i Wat 6 
MiAMl... <srepasetvi aE Pegwece--+--o-- | 25 1 3 4 Dios 4 of 
Portsmouth...... <5: Se a 16 1 ly I 1 18 
Nineteen Mortar schooners ...... 19 38 a7 . «| 57 
Total mortar diviston........ .....] 19 | 1 | | 9/20/46] 1| 1 Ly 2 1 | 101 8 J | 9 | 1:0 
ee ae rene a te | ee ae 
Total ships and gun-boats. 13 |j 2 ag} 27|10) 1) 3] 1] 8/12] 1 | 166 | 17 | 9 | 26 | 192 
Total fleet.. 19 | 9/97 | 47/56] 2} 4] 1] @}14) 2 | 267 | 26 | 10] 35 | 302 





NOTES. 
1 2 of these were transferred from the Colorado. 
2 14 of there were transferred, from the Colorado. 
3 Transferred from the Colorado. 
+ Transferred from the army. 
5 One of these was transferred from the Coloracio. 
6 Oue of these was transferred. from the Colorado. 


The Colorado supplied altogether: 
9-ineh to the Hartford. 

9-inch to the Troquois. 

9-ineb to the Miami. 

8-inch to the Mississippi. 
24-ponnder howitzer to the Sciota. 
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Acting Master Thomas E. Smith; Williaa Bacon, Aeting 
Master William P. Rogers; Sophronia, Acting Master 
Lyluau Bartholomew. Second division of selooners, 
Lieutenant W. W. Queen, commanding: T. A. Ward, 
Lieutenant W. W. Queen; Maria J. Carlton, Acting 
Master Charles E. Jaek; Matthew Vassar, Aeting Master 
Itugh H. Savage; @eorge Manghaum, Acting Master John 
Collins; Orvetta, Acting Master Francis E. Blanehara; 
Sidney C. Jones, Acting Master J. D. Graham. Third 
division of sehooners, Lieutenant k. Randolph Breese, 
commanding: John Griffith, Acting Master lLenry 
Brown; Sarak Bruen, Acting Master Abraham Chris- 
lian; Ieacer, Acting Master Alvin Phinney; Sea Fecon, 
Acting Master Henry E. Williams; Henry Janes, Acting 
Master Lewis W. Pennington; Dan Smith, Acting Mas- 
ter George W. Brown. 


UNION ARMY. 
Major-General Benjamin F. Butler. 
BRIGADE COMMANDERS, Brig.-Gen’ls Jotun W. Phelps and 
Thomas Williams. 

Infantry: 9th Conn., Col. Thomas W. Cahill; 12th 
Conn., Col. Henry C. Deming; 21st Ind., Col. James W. 
MeMillan ; 26th Mass., Col. Edward F. Jones; 30th Mass., 
Col. N. A, M. Dudley ; 31st Mass., Col. Oliver P. Gooding; 
6th Mieh., Col. Frederick W. Curtenius; 4th Wis., Col. 
Halbert Ic. Paine. Cavalry: 2d Mass. Battalion (2 cos.), 
Capts. S. Tyler Read and Henry A. Durivage. Artillery: 
4th Masa. Battery, Capt. Charles H. Manning; 6th Mass. 
Battery, Capt. Charles Everett; 2d Vt. Battery, Capt. 
P. E. Holeomb. 

The strength of this eommand is reported at 6000 (** Oifi- 
cial Reeords,” Vol. VI., p. 708). 


3% Not engaged. 


OPERATIONS AT NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


THE CONFEDERATE FORCES. 


FORCE AFLOAT — COMMANDER JOHN Kk. MITCHELL. 
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NAVAL VESSELS. | 
Louisiana, Comr. Charles 
F. Mclutosh (m w)...... 9/31 4] 7 16 
McRae, Lieut. Thos. B. 
Huger (mW)....... See Be eal | 6 1! 8 
Jackson (at Quarantine),| | 
Lient. F. B. Renshaw.. | toed pee DN hecae B ecg sh es | g 
Manassas, Lieut. A. | i | 
Wiarlevinas tain, ee: dadamAevalsall 121 be diewl ee 1 
Launch No. 3, Acting Mas- | 
Per Pertane Gee. Aone 1 1 
Launch No. 6, Acting Mas- 
ter Fairbanks..........],. 1 1 
Louisiana State Gun-boals , 
Governor Moore, Lieut. 
Beverley Kenuon.......\.. ,e fe. | 2 ey 
General Quitman, Capt. 
Alexander Grant.......| .. I ae ss 2 2 
hiver Defense Boats. 
Warrior, Capt. John A. 
sbephenson. ............ ek iH ‘ 1 
Stonewall Jackson, Capt. 
Geo. W. Philips......... Piscl Sef wet teaeaibow ||) 1 Ps 1 
Defiance, Capt. Joseph D. 
MECCOVWI «5... Bea age AR 1 1 
Resolute, Capt. Tsaac| 
HLOODOCR Wissen «45 ee 3+ (lms 3) If 1 2 
Gencral Lovell, Capt. Bur- | 
Gere Baris. ..iete ci asl _ | | I 
R. J. Breckinridge, Capt. 
James Smith. 7 a a il : il 
Total .........-.20+- a | | +) 10/15 2) 1/2) 40 
| 

















1 Experimental gan. 2 Carronade. 


TNARMED TUGS. Landis, Captain Davis, and W. 
Burton, Captain Hammond (tenders to the Lowistana); 
Pheniz, Captain James Brown(tender to the Janassas); 
Mosher, Captain Sherman, and Belle Algerine, Captain 
Jackson (k); Music, Captain MeClellan (tender to the 
forts); Star, Captain Laplace (telegraph boat). The last 
four were chartered by the army. 

Grand total of Confederate guns, 166. 


CONFEDERATE ARMY. 
Major-General Mansfield Lovell. 


COAST DEFENSES, Brig.-Gen. Johnson Kk. Duncan. 


FORTS JACKSON AND ST. PHILIP, Licut.-Col. Edward 
Higgins. 

Forl Jackson ¢ La. Seconts andSharp-shooters, Capt. W, 
G.Mullen; St. Mary’s (La.) Caunoueers, Capt. F. O. Cor- 
uay; other company and battery commanders, Capt. 
James Ryan (detached on the Lotistana), Capt. J. B. 
Anderson (w), Lient. William M. Bridges, Capt. W. B. 
Robertson, Capt. R. J. Bruce, Lieut. Fugene W. Baylor, 
Licut. A. N. Ogden, Lieut. Beverly C. Kennedy, Lieut. 
William T. Murnfurd, Lient. J. W. Gaines, Capt. S. Jones, 
Capt. F. Peter, and Lient. Thomas k. Pierson (k). 

Forl St. Philip, Capt. M. T. Squires: La. Sconts and 
Sharp-shooters, Capt. Armand Lartigue; other company 
and battery commanders, Capt. R. C. Bond, Capt. J. I. 
Lamon, Lieut. Lewis B. Taylor, Lieut. J. K. Dixon (de- 
tached ou the Louisiana), Lieut. A. J. Quigley, Capt. 
Charles Assenbeimcr, and Capt. Massicott. Quaraarateine ¢ 
Chalmette (La.) Regt., Col. ignatius &8zymanski. 


BATTERIES OF THE FORTS. 

Forl Jackson. Barhette: 2 10-inch Columhiads:; 3 
8-inch Colnmbtiads; 1 7-inch rifle; 2 8-ineh mortars; 6 
42-poundera; 15 32-pounders, of Which 2 were dismounted 
iu the action; 11 24-pounders, of which 2 were dis- 
mounted in the action; 18-inch howitzer, dismonnted ; 
173g-iueh howitzer. Casemates: 10 24-pounder howitzers 
(flank); 14 24-pounder guns. Parade: 1 6-pounder; 1 
12-ponuder howitzer. Watei-battery: 1 10-inch Colum- 
viad; 2 8inch Columbiags; 1 10-inch sea-coast mortar; 2 
32-pounders, rifled. ‘Total, 74 guns. 

Fort St. Philip. Ou face 8: 4£ 8-tuch Columbiads. On 
salient: 1 24-pounder. On covered way: 1 8-ineh mor- 
tar; 1 1@ineh siege mortar; 1 18-inch sea-coast mortar 
(disabled: bed broke in two at thirtecutl round). In 
upper buttery: 16 24-pounders (of the 16, 2 were dis- 
abled —1 hroken in two by a shot, and one platform 
undermincd). In lower battery: 9 32-poundcrs; 6 42- 
pounders; 1 7-ineh rifle (burst by shell exploding in 
bore); 18-inch Columbiad (dismounted) ; 4 24-pounders. 
In north-east battery (field-work): 4 10-inch sea-coast 
mortars. On parade: 1 6-pounder; 1 12-pounder; 1 
24-pounder field howitzer. Total, 52 guns. 


CHUALMETTE AND MCGEHEE LINES, Brig.-Gen. Martin L. 
Smith. Subordinate Commanders: Brig.-Gen. Ben- 
jamin Buisson, Lieut.-Col. Wiliam E. Pinkney, Capt. 
Patton, Lieut-Butler, eft a?. 


General Lovell reports that the city of New Orleans ‘‘ was only garrisoned by about 3000 nmety-day troops.” The 
strength of fhe garrisons of the two forts is stated hy Col. Higgins, in his testimony before the Court of Inquiry, as 
1100 men. The loss at Forts Jackson and St. Philip was 11 Killed and 39 wounded; and at the upper batterie® 1 killed 
and 1 wounded. At Fort Jackson 121 ofticers and men were surrendered; number at other points not fully reported. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE OVPOSING FORCES. 


IN a letter to the Editors, Professor JJ. R. Soley, U.S. N. 
says: ‘* In discussing the question of the relative force 
of the two sides (see p. 33), it should be borne in mind 
that of the Confederate total of 166 suns, 117 were 32- 
pounders or smaller; while out of the Union total of 
302 guns, only 114 were 32-pounders and smaller. in 
other words, 70 per cent. of the Confederate batteries 
Were 32-pounders or below, while only 37 per cent. of the 
Union hatteries were 32-pounders or below. This dilfer- 
ence in the caliber of the guns foes a great way to offset 
the advantage of fort guns over ship guns, where the 
ships are trying to reduce the forts. But in this case it 
wasnota question of reducing the forts, but of rnnning 
by the forts. In such an action the advantage of guns 
infortsover guns onshipboard may he regarded as very 
much redneed; indeed, if the passage is open, so that 
the ships are not kept under fire for a long time (as later 
at Port Hudson) by natural or artificial obstructions, 
and especially if made at night, it may he said to be zero. 

“On the other hand, the valne of the Confederate 
fleet, at New Orleans, Made up asit was chiefly of fast 
tow-boats, with plated bows, cannot be estimated alone 


inguns. It wasessentially aram fleet, and, if it had heen 
handled efiiciently, might have thrown’ Farragut's 
advance into confusion, As Commander Rartlett sug- 
gests also, the fire-rafts, with attendant tugs, might 
have been put to formidable use. This was shown in the 
case of the Hartford. Doubtless the Confederate flotilla, 
however efliciently handled, would have had hard work 
to check such an impetuous onset as that of Farragut. 
‘Out of a nominal total of 14 vessels (9 of them ralus 
and 2 ofthem iron-clad) and 40 guns, Commander Mitchell 
had practically only 4 vessels and 12 guns —the MeRae, 
Manassas, Governor \foore, and perhaps the Stonewall 
Jackson. Forthis Mitchell was in no way responsible. It 
wasdue to thedelays in compieting the Louisiana, tothe 
absurd organization of the River Defense Flect, to the 
want of scamen, and to the bungling of the civil ad- 
ministration at Richmond. The materials of Mitchell's 
force, if they bad been completed and properly ofticered 
and manned, would have made a very pretty force for 
the purpose; but no commander taking hold of thein 
four days before the fight could have made much ont of 
them,”’ EDITORS. 


FIGHTING FARRAGUT BELOW NEW ORLEANS. 
BY BEVERLEY KENNON, CAPTAIN, LA. S.N., COMMANDER OF THE “GOVERNOR MOORE.” 
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HIS narrative will be oceupied with the opera- 
tions of the State and River Defense gun- 


NN. a boats, and espeeially with the movements of my 
vessel, the Governor ALoore, and without particular 
Riverssiog intention oF Font sr. eur, = wafarenee to the forts. No men ever endured 


ae aaa ereater hardships, privations, and sufferings than 
the garrison of Fort Jaekson (uring the eight days and nights of the bhom- 
bardment, when more than fourteen hundred 15-1ineh shells struck within 
their fort. When the “run by” took place, the garrisons of both forts left no 
stoue unturned to stem the tide of battle, but to no purpose. 

Nor shall I refer especially to the Lowsiana, ALanassas, and Melue, of the 
reenlar C. 5.Navy. Of these I saw nothing after the battle began. I did see 
ad do know of the movements of all the other gun-boats, whieh, to avoid 
confounding with the regular navy vessels, [ will refer to as “ rams.” 

The Louisiana was simply an iron floating battery. She was in an unfinished 
state, and although officered from the regular navy, her crew was composed 
exclusively of volunteer soldiers, totally unused to ships and the handling of 
heavy guns. Her ports were too small to admit of the elevation or depres- 
sion of her gums, thereby almost entirely destroying their efficiency. The 
responsibility for this was long sinee placed with Secretary Mallory, who did 
not order the eonstruetion of the Louisiane until four months before New 
Orleans fell, and aficr Stephenson had fashioned that “ pigmy monster” the 
Manassas, and in a measure had tested her power. The Louisiana was 
decked over, roofed, iwon-plated, armed, and given engines which never 
propelled her. Commander McIntosh, her ‘fighting captain,” was mortally 
wounded early in the action, and was sueceeded by Lieutenant John Wilkin- 
son, and his brave officers and men cid all in their power to beat baek the 
enemy, but to httle purpose, as fourteen of the enemy’s seventeen vessels 
passed their vessel and the forts. 

The dic Rae, asmall vessel mounting a battery of 1 9-ineh and 6 382-pounders, 
lost her commander, T. B. Huger, early in the battle, and as 1t happened, he 
was killed by a shot fired from the Lroquocs, the vessel on which he was serving 
when he resigned his commission in the United States Navy. He was suc- 
eeeded by Lieutenant Read, who fought the slip gallantly muti the end. 
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The JJenassas, commanded by Lieutenant Warley, had previously done 
good service, and this tune came to grict after two hours’ fighting, beeanse 
every ship that neared her seleeted her thin, half-inch-on roof and sides for 
a target. In considering the responsibility for the fall of New Orleans, it 
should be remembered that Messrs. Benjamin and Mallory were better fitted 
for the law than to preside over the War and Navy departments of a newly 
fledged government. 

The vessel which I commanded was formerly the ocean-built wooden paddle 
steamship Charles Morgan, of about nine hundred tons, and having a walking- 
beam engine. When armed by the State of Louisiana, 
she was named the Governor Moore, and received 2 
rifled 52-pounders (not banded and not sighted) and 
a complement of 95 persons. She was not 1ron-plated 
In any Manner whatever. Her stem was lke that of 
hundreds of other vessels, being faced its length on 
its edges above water, with two strips of old-fashioned 
flat railroad iron, held in place by short straps of hke 
kind at the top, at the water-line, and at three inter- 
mediate points. These straps extended abeut two 
feet abaft the face of the stem, on each side, where 
they were bolted im plaee. ‘The other “rams” had 
their “noses” hardened in like manner. All had the | caprary peventey ceyyos, 
usual-shaped stems. Not one had an iron beak or ‘tie “eovensor noone.” 
projecting prow under water. All of them had their peta ne 
boiler-houses, engines, and boilers proteeted by a bulkhead of cotton bales 
which extended from the floor of the hold to five feet or more above the spar- 
deck. ‘These and other such vessels were fitted out by the State and the 
city of New Orleans after the regular navy neglected to take them, and to 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. 8S. Lovell (ex-heutenant United States Navy) is due 
the credit of their novel construction. 

Of the other seven “rams” the Geveral Qirtinan was like my ship, but 
smaller. The remaining six had been tug-boats, and were of wood, with 
walking-beam engines. Hach of them mounted one or two guns, had about 
oo Men, and measured not far from 150 tons. 

These six “rams” were an independent command, and recognized no out- 
sule authority unless it suited their convenicnee; and it was expected that 
this “fleet” and its braneh at Memphis “would defend the upper and lower 
Mississippi, without aid from the regular navy.” We lay at the head of the 
turn in the river just above the forts, the place of all others for all the Con- 
federate vessels to have been. Here they would have been less hable to be 
surprised; they would have been clear of the eross-fire from the forts and 
not exposed to the broadsides of the enemy when passing them, while both 
euns of each ram could have raked the enemy for over a mile as they 
approached; they would have been out of the smoke, and would have had 
extra tine to raise steam, to prepare to fire and to ram; moreover, they 
would have been at a great advantage in ramming, since the advancing vessels 
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MAP SHOWING FINAL DISPOSITION OF THE CONFEDERATE FLEET. FROM A DRAWING LENT BY 
COMMANDER J. R. BARTLETT. 


1.—The Governor Moore rainming the Vurura. 2.—The Stonewall Jackson ramming the Varuna. 


would have had to incline to the eastward on reaching them. Not one of 
them to my knowledge, nor was it ever reported, availed itself of one of 
these advantages, for when they saw the enemy approaching, those having 
steam tried to escape, whilst others that did not have it were set afire where 
they lay, as I myself witnessed. Not one of them made the feeblest oftensive 
or defensive movement, excepting in the case of the Stonewall Jackson nearly 
three hours after, as I shall relate. Had they done their duty simply in firing, 
what might they not have accomplished! Nearly every United States ship 
reports firmg into them, but not a single one reports having been rammed 
or fired at by one of them, with the exception of the Stonewall Jackson and 
my ship. 

As an act of fairness to the people on board the “ rams” who so signally 
failed to codperate with the forts and the regular war-ships, I must say it 
was attributable to their commander, Captain Stephenson. On the purchase 
by the Confederate Government of the J/anassas (which was his creation 
from the tug-boat Jsnoch Tram), the command of her was refused him; 
hence his insubordination and its evil results. None of the men on the rams 
were wanting in conrage. They simply needed competent officers to com- 
mnand, lead, and instrnet them, for they were totally “‘at sea” in their new 
vocation. After the war, one of them said to ine, “If the forts and you 
fellows could not prevent the enemy from reaching you, how could you 
expect us with a dozen guns to check their further advance? J saw there 
was no use risking life for nothing, so I fired the vessel and skipped.” The 
fault rests with those who kept them there. Had regular naval officers, 
instead of being kept in the mud forts on the creeks in Virginia, and in 
the woods of the Carolinas cutting timber to build iron-clads, been set 
to these vessels, even at the eleventh how, they would have proven very 
formidable. 
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The Confederates had in all thirteen vessels, and but fourteen of Farragut’s 
vessels passed the forts. The former lost a fine opportunity here. Rich- 
mond, in the minds of some officials, bore the same relation to the Confeder- 
aey that Paris has ever done to France; henee the delay for several months 
to prepare for the defense of New Orleans, whilst Richmond was being 
fortified, and the mistake in not sending Commander John K. Mitchell to the 
“three fleets,” near the forts, until three and a half days before the fight, and 
then with a vessel (the Lousiana) whieh eould simply float, but nothing more! 

The Governor Moore, which was anchored near Fort St. Philip opposite 
Fort Jackson, could not have been surprised at any time. I slept for the 
most part only during the day, and but rarely at mght. At 8 P.M. four 
sentinels were always posted on the spar-deck and wheel-houses, and a 
quartermaster in the pilot-house; an anchor and engine-room watch was set; 
the chain was unshaeckled and the fires were banked; both guns were carefully 
pointed at the opening in the obstructions throngh which the enemy had to 
pass to reach us. The vessei being secured as firmly as if at a dock, effective 
firing of her guns was assured. livery opening in the vessel’s side through 
which a hght might be seen was kept closed. At dark the vessel’s holds and 
deeks and magazines were brightly hghted to save delay in the event of a 
sudden eall to quarters. Two guns’ crews were ready for service, and the 
officer of the deck and myself were always at hand. 

The evening previous to the battle I reported to General Dunean, the com- 
mander of the two forts, my observations on the enemy’s movements as seen 
by myself from the mast-head. Yet to my knowledge no picket boat was 
sent down by us, or any means adopted to watch the enemy and guard 
against surprise. \ The result was they were abreast the forts before some of 
our vessels fired a shot. In a few moments this space was filled with smoke 
from the guns and exploded shells, intensifying the darkness of the night. 
A slackening of the fire on both sides was neeessary, since neither could 
distinguish fnend from foe. In some places no objeet was distinguishable 
until direetly upon it, when it was as soon lost to view, yet the United States 
squadron steamed ahead, blindfolded, as it were, through the darkness and 
confusion, soon to find themselves in places of absolute safety and with com- 
paratively few casualties. 

At about 3:30 a.m. (April 24th, 1562) an unusual noise down the river 
attracted my attention. As we expected to be attacked at any moment I 
descended the ladder to near the water, where I distinctly heard the paddles 
of a steamer (the Alississippi). I saw nothing on reaching the deek, but 
instantly fired the after gun, the one forward being fired by the sentry there; 
at the same moment the water-batteries of Fort Jackson and Fort St. Philip 
let drive, followed in an instant by a general discharge from all the available 
euns in the forts, and both batteries of the advancing fleet, mounting 192 


euns, and Commander Porter’s squadron of 7 vessels, mounting 53 guns, 


* Commander Mitchell, in his testimony before the Confederate Court of Inquiry, states that launch 
No. 6 was stationed below St. Philip as a guard-boat, but on the enemy’s approach deserted her 
station.— EDITORS. 
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which attacked Fort Jackson’s flank below the obstructions. There was also 
a splendid practice from 19 Federal mortars, which fired their 13-inch shells 
at intervals (between the vessels) of 10 seconds. 

The bursting of every description of shells quickly followimg their dis- 
charge, increased a hundred-fold the terrific noise and fearfully grand and 
magnificent pyrotechnic display which centered in a space of about 1200 
yards in width. The ball had not more than fairly opened before the enemy’s 
ships were between the forts, and the Uncle Sam of my earlier days had the 
key to the valley of the Mississippi again in his breeches-pocket, for which 
he had to thank his gallant navy and the stupidity, tardiness, ignorance, and 
neglect of the anthorities in Richmond. 

The first gun fired brought my crew to their stations. We had steam 
within 3 minutes, it having been ordered by that hour; the cable was slipped, 
when we delayed a moment for Lieutenant Warley to spring the Jlanassas, 
then inside of us, across the channel. A little tug-boat, the Belle Alyerine, 
now fouled us—to her mortal injury. By the time we started, the space 
between the forts was fillnmg up with the enemy’s vessels, which fired upon 
us as they approached, giving us grape, canister, and shell. Aly vessel being 
a large one, we had too lttle steam and elbow-room in the now limited and 
crowded space to gather snfficient headway to strike a mortal blow on ram- 
ming. So rather than simply “ squeeze” my adversary, I made haste slowly 
by moving close under the east bank to reach the bend above, where I would 
be able to turn down-stream ready for work. I took this course also, to 
avoid being fired and run into by the Confederate rams moored above me; 
but the ground for this fear was soon removed, as, on getting near them, I 
saw that one had started for New Orleans, while the telegraph steamer Sta, 
ram Quitman, and one other had been set afire at their berths on the mght 
bank, and deserted before anv of the enemy had reached them, and were 
burning brightly. They being in a clear space were in full view, and I was 
close to them. Another reason for leaving our berth directly under Fort St. 
Philip, where the Lowsiana, AleRae, and ALanassis also lay, was to get clear 
of the cross-fire of the forts, and that of each ship of the enemy as they 
passed up close to us, for we sustained considerable damage and losses as we 
moved out into the stream. 

When we were turning at the head of the reach we found ourselves close 
to the United States steamer Oveida, 10 guns, with the United States 
steamer Cayuya, 4 guns, on our port beam. On being hailed with “ What 
ship is that?” I rephed, ‘‘ United States steamer Jlississippi,” to deceive, she 
being a sicde-wheel vessel also, but, seeing our distinguishing lhght, the Onerda 
raked with her starboard broadside at a few feet distance; the Cayuga 
delivered her fire thirty yards distant; the Pensacola, 25 guns, a little 
farther from us, at one fire with shrapnel from the howitzers in her tops 
cleared out 12 men at our bow-gun. Beyond her the firing of single guns 
in quick snecession, as some vessel, unseen to any one, was moving rapidly 
up-stream, attracted my attention. At the same instant the United States 
steamer Pivolu, 5 guns, close to on our port quarter, delivered her fire, 
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FIRING AT THE **‘VARUNA ” THROUGH THE BOW Ol TUE **GOVERNOR MOORE." 


killing 5 men in our bunkers. This combined attack killed and wounded 
a large number of men, and cut the vessel up ternbly. Suddenly two, then 
one Confederate ram darted through the thick smoke from the right to the 
left bank ot the nver, passing close to all of us. They missed the channel for 
New Orleans, grounded on and around the point next above and close to Fort 
St. Philip; one was fired and deserted, and blew up soon after as we passed 
her; the others were disabled and were soon after abandoned by their crews. 

One (the Resolute) was taken possession of later by men from the Confed- 
erate steamer J/efhtae. 1 do not know what became of the other, the smoke 
was so dense. All this passed in afew moments. Suddenly I saw between 
my vessel and the buriing Quitian, close to us on the west bank, a large, 
two-masted steamer rushing up-stream hke a racer, belching “ black smoke,” 
firme on each burning vessel as she passed, and flying her distinguishing 
white hght at the mast-head and red hght at the peak. I thought of General 
Lovell, not far ahead of her on board the passenger steamer Dowbloon, and 
quickly made a movement to follow this stranger in the hope of being able 
to delay or destroy her. Besides, the four or even more large ships so close 
to us, but obscured from view, needed but a little more room, and one good 
chance and a fair view of us, quickly to annihilate my old “ tinder-box ” of 
aship. I therefore slipped out in the smoke and darkness around us after 
the advancing stranger, which proved to be the Varwia, Captain Charles S. 
Boggs, mounting 8 8-inch guns and 2 30-pounder rifles, with a complement of 
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about 200 persons. My whereabouts remained unknown to my former adver- 
saries until all of them eame to the Varina’s assistance at 6:20 A. M., nine miles 
above, where she sank, and where parts of her wreck are yet to be seen (1885). 

When I started after the Varuna, I shot away our blue distinguishing lght 
at the mast-head with a musket, as to have hauled it down would have 
attracted notice. We could see her, as she was 1n a clear space, and her lights 
showed her position. But she soon lost sight of us, for, besides being some- 
what in the smoke, there were back of us at this location moderately high 
trees thickly placed, the spaees filled with a luxuriant undergrowth, making 
a high dark wall or background on both sides of the river. Until we got clear 
of this, there was nothing to attract attention toward us, the Varunu being 
half a mile ahead, as shown by her lights. Her engines were working finely 
and driving her rapidly on her “spurt.”! We too, by using oil on our coal, 
had all the steam we needed. My old ship, shaking all over and fanly danc- 
ing throngh the water, was rapidly lessening the distanee between us. 

As soon as we reached an open space we hoisted a white hght at our mast- 
head and a red hght at the peak. This ruse worked successfully, as the 
sequel proves. Smee our existence depended upon closing with her before 
she made us out, I urged the men to resist the temptation to fire, and to be 
quiet and patient, otherwise we would soon be put under water from the 
effects of her broadsides. We were now one ancl a half miles from the forts, 
and one mile from where we gave chase. On our port bow and the Varuna’s 
port beam, close under the land, I saw the runaway ram Stonewall Jackson 
making slow progress for want of steam, but working hard to get out of cdlan- 
ger. She did not notice us. The Varunre could not have seen her or would 
have fired at her. We soon left the Stonewall Juckson astern. Four miles 
more and we were nearly abreast of Szymanski’s regiment at Chalmette camp. 
Still the Varuna had not reeognized us. I wanted assistance from that regi- 
ment, for | could now see that I had a far superior vessel to mine on my hands. 
I hoped also for assistance from the ram Stonewall Juchson, now a mile or two 
on our quarter, and from the Confederate States guu-boat Juckson, over one 
mile above us, serving as guard-boat at the quarantine station. To secure 
all this assistance I had but to show our colors and make ourselves known. 
The day was just dawning, and there was no smoke about us; so as a bid for 
help from the sources named, we hauled down the enemy’s clistinguishing 
hghts and opened fire for the first time upon the Varuna, distant about one 
hundred yards, and with a surprise to her people plainly to be seen. This 
shot missed her! She replied quickly with one or more guns, when a run- 
ning fight commenced, she raking us with such guns as she could bring to 
bear, but not daring the risk of a sheer to deliver her broadside, as we were 
too close upon her. Her former great superiority was now reduced to a 
lower figure than that of our two guns, for we, having assumed the offensive, 
had the advantage and maintained it until she sank. 

) Lieutenant C. H. Swasey, of the Faruna, remarks in his report upon the slowness of the Faruna 


at this point: ‘‘Owing to the small amount of steam we then had (17 pounds), he [Kennon] soon 
began to come up with us.”— EDITORS. 
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THE “STONEWALL JACKSON” RAMMING THE '* VARUNA.” 


Our hoped-for and expected aid never came from any source. So far from 
it the gun-boat Jackson, lying at quarantine, slipped her cable when the fight 
commenced, firing two shots at both of us, beheving us both enemies (one 
striking our foremast), and started with all haste for the head-waters of the 
Mississippi, delaying at New Orleans long enough for her people with their 
baggage to be landed, when Lieutenant I". B. Renshaw, her commander, burnt 
her at the levee! The infantry at Chalmette camp could not help us, and the 
“yam” Stonewall Jucksou, as it then seemed to us, would not! 

Then I saw that we had to fight the Varuna alone. On finding our bow gun 
useless because it was mounted too far abatt the knight-heads to admit of 
sufficient depression to hull the enemy, then close under our bows, and noting 
that every shell from the enemy struck us fair, raking the decks, killing for- 
mer wounded and well men, and wounding others, I realized that something 
had to be done and that quickly. I then depressed the bow-gun to a point 
aside our bow and fired it, hoping to throw its shell into the engine-room or 
boiler of the chase. It went through our deck all right but struek the hawse- 
pipe, was deflected and passed through the Varwnws smoke-stack. It was soon 
fired again through this hole in our bows, the shell striking the Varuna’s 
pivot-gun, where it broke or burst, and killed and wounded several men. 
Until we had finished reloading, the Varuna was undecided what to do, when 
suddenly and to my surprise she ported her helm. 

Not wishing to avoid her fire any longer, being quite near to her, we put 
our helm to port and received the fire from her pivot-gun and rifles in our 
port bow, but as her shot struck us, under the cover of the smoke our helm 
was put hard to starboard,—she not nghting hers quickly enough,—and before 
she could recover herself, we rammed her near the starboard gangway, receiv- 
ing her starboard broadside and delivering our one shot as we struck her. 
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Her engines stopped suddenly. We backed clear, gathered headway again, 
and rammed her a second time as near the same place as possible.{, Before 
separating, the two vesseis dropped alongside each other for a couple of min- 
utes and exehanged musket and pistol shots to some injury to their respec- 
tive crews, but neither vessel fired a large gun. I expected to be boarded at 
this time and had had the after gun loaded with a hght charge and three 
stand of canister, and pointed fore and aft ready for either gangway. It was 
an opportunity for the Varunas two hundred men to make a second Paul 
Jones of their commander, but it was not embraced.: As for ourselves, we 
had neither the men to board nor to repel boarders. The vessels soon parted, 
hostihties between them ceased, and the Wurm was beached to prevent her 
sinking in deep water. Then and not until then did the Vurwies people 
know that any other Confederate vessel than mine was within several miles 
of her. Suddenly the ram Stonewall Jackson, having to pass the Varuna to 
reach New Orleans, rammed deep into the latter’s port gangway.4 When 
close upon her, the Vurwea delivered such of her port broadside guns as 
could be brought to bear. The Storerall Jackson backed clear, steamed about 
four miles up the river, and was beached on the opposite bank, fired, and 
deserted. Her wreek is there now. Having but one gun, and that mounted 
aft, she did not fire it. Soon after the Stonewall Jackson struck the Varina 
the latter finished sinking, leaving her topgallant forecastle out of the water, 
and upon it her crew took refuge. 

The United States slips Oveida, Iroquois, Pp Pensacola, Pinolu, p and Cayuga 
were now rapidly approaching and near at hand. I started down-stream to 
meet and try to ram one of them. On passing abreast the Varuua some 
thoughtless man, knowing her forecastle rifle was loaded, fired it and killed 
and wounded five of owr men, one officer included. Had I returned the fire 
with our after gnn, which was loaded with canister, at the crowd of people 
closely packed upon and near that little shelf, the damage to hfe and limb would 
have been fearful. But not a shot did we fire at her after she was disabled. 

We had proceeded down-stream but a short distance when Mr. Duke, the 
first heutenant, then at the conn,\ where, though wounded, he had remained 
throughout the fight doing Ins dnty hke a brave man, exclaimed, “ Why do 
this? We have no men left; VI! be if I stand here to be murdered,” so 
he slapped the helm hard-a-starboard. As we came round, the enemy’s 
slips, being near, fired a shower of heavy projectiles which struck the vessel in 
every part. One gun was dismounted. The boats had already been destroyed. 
The wheel-ropes, the head of the rudder, the shde of the engine, and a large 
piece of the walking-beam were shot away; the latter fell on the e¢vlinder- 





i The first instance of a wooden vessel ram- beached. Boggs says both vessels rammed the 


ming her adversary in battle as her principal 
means of offensive-defensive action.— B. K. 

{ Commander Boggs and Lieutenant Swasey, 
of the Teruna, and Captain Philips, command- 
ing the Stonewall Jackson, agree in saying that 
the Stonewall Jackson rammed the Varuna while 
she was afloat, and that it was in consequence 
of this blow that the Varuna was disabled and 


Varuna twice.— EDITORS. 

PAs the Iroquois and Pinola were the last ves- 
sels to pass the forts, it is difficult to see how they 
eould have been up with the other three vessels at 
this time.— EDITORS. 

\ The person who stands at the compass in a 
man-of-war, to see that the correct conrse is 
steered, is ‘‘ at the conn.”— EDITORS. 
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THE * PENSACOLA” DISABLING THE ‘*‘ GOVERNOR MOORE.” 


Captain H.W. Morris of the Pensacola saver, in lis 
report: “The rain [Gorernor Moore], after having struck 
the Varuna gun-bo rt, aud foreed her to rniton shore to 
prevent sinking, advanced to attack this ship, comiug 
dowo on us right ahead. She was perceived hy Lieu- 
tenant F. A. Roe just in time to avoid ber by sheering 


the ship, and she passed close on our starboard side, 
receiving, as she went by. a broadside from us." Untill 
read this, T thought the vessel that did us most damage 
was the Oneida, the other vessels being astern of ber, 
Captain Lee of the Qneidau in his report speaks of firing 
into the Governor Muoore,.— B. k. 


head and cracked it and filled the engine-room with steam, driving every 
man out of it. The head of the jib was now hoisted, and with a strong cur- 
vent on the port bow, assisted by the headway left on the vessel, we succeeded 
in reaching the river-bank just above the Varunws wreck, where the anchor 
was let go to prevent drifting into deep water to sink, the last heavy firing 
having struck the vessel on and under her water-line. At this place she was 
destroyed by fire, her colors burning at her peak. The vessel was not <lis- 
abled until this last attack upon her, although much cent up. By it no one 
on the Governor Moore outside the cotton bulkhead protection to the engine, 
excepting those in the magazine and shell-room, escaped being struck by 
shot, bullets, or splinters. Additional men were killed, several more of the 
wounded were killed, and others wounded. It should be remembered that 
my vessel had been under a terrific fire for 3 honrs, in a narrow river with 
unrnffled surface, and at close quarters, from vessels [the Oneida, Cayrya, 
Pensacola, and Varuna] mounting in the aggregate over 30 of the heaviest 
enns afloat. Out of 93 all told we lost 57 killed and 17 wounded, of whom 
4 died in the hospital.sy 

Twenty-four years have now passed without any Confederate account of this 
fight being made public. Now that “the fictions of hastily compiled histories 
of partisan writers” are being corrected, I add my mite as an act of justice 
to all interested, and to the gallant dead and those living, of the Gove- 
nor Moore, | 

The burning of my ship has ever been a source of regret to me, as 1t was 
done by my order, and by me individually, simply because I did not wish to 

§When the Governor Moore was destreyed she 
was four miles from any Confederate vessel under 
water, and nine miles from any on the water, and 


surrounded on the water front by five United 
States ships.— B. K, 


si My officers were merchant mates, so were the 
quartermasters ; the gunner had been to sea asa 
sailor ona man-of-war. Aly crew censisted of artil- 
lery and infantry detachments, and of ’lengshore- 
men, cetten-pressers, and river beatmen.— B. K. 
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surrender her. Finding that the boats of the United States ships were piek- 
ing up the Varwnas people, I ordered the uninjured of my erew to assist our 
wounded to our boat, and to the shore. Many took hold, others did not. I 
saw several wounded men landed. I aided several to leave the vessel, and 
called to men then standing in the water to help them, which they did. I 
placed hfe-preservers on others. One man who was wounded in the arm was 
afraid to jump; he had on two life-preservers. I shoved him overboard and 
saw him assisted to the shore. When the boats reached the ship I tried to 
save my servant, he having had his leg shot clean off; but we had to leave 
him, beeause on moving him to the gangway his body broke open near the 
shattered thigh. These two eases, in part, led to my being put in solitary 
confinement on board the Colorado, and in close confinement on board the 
Rhode Island, and at Fort Warren—in all, three months. Some one had 
reported that “I had killed my steward because he had failed to eall me at 
2 o'clock in the morning, and that then I had thrown his half-dead body 
overboard.” I did not depend upon any one to call me. Moreover, the 
steward and his eight-year-old boy, who was on a visit to him (aud who was 
to have returned on the steamer Donbloon), being in the magazine, were not 
touched. They were made prisoners. 

I set fire to the ladders leading to the magazine and shell-room, first pouring 
oil over them and over clothing hanging in some of the state-rooms to insure 
the ship’s destruetion. I went then to the gangway, expecting to find what 
remained of one of our boats, into which I had ordered Lieutenants Haynes 
aud Henderson (both wounded shghtly) to place such of the wounded as were 
unable to move themselves. I found those two had taken it «lone, and left 
the vessel. As they were quite near, I “ persuaded” the return of the boat, 
whieh the latter brought baek, the former jumping overboard and being 
pieked up by the Onveida’s boat. Hewas taken to Fort Warren. Into our boat 
I was preparing to lower some wouncled men when the boats of the squadron 
came alongside, and took them and myself off the burning ship. When I 
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THE ““GOVERN@R MOORE.” AT THE END OF THE FIGHT. 
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TUE ““GOVERNOR MOORE” IN FLAMES. 


The Union ships in their order, beginning with the left, are the Oneida, the Pinola, the sunken Varuna, the Iroquois, 
and, in the foreground, the Pensacola. [See note coneerning the Piola and the Jroquois, p. 84.] — EDITORS, 


went to the gangway to see if any wounded had been placed in our boat, 
for I expected the boilers and the magazines to explode at any moment, I 
found the wounded men referred to, in the gangway. They said, * Captain, 
we stood by vou; do not desert us now.” J told them I would not, and I 
remained with them until they left the vessel, and then I left in the Oneida’s 
boat, and not half a second too soon. I was too much bruised to help any one 
overmuch, but I did all I could. Had no uninjured man left the vessel until 
the wounded had been eared for, I could have escaped capture, like Lieu- 
tenants Duke and Frame and the purser, the two former being wounded. 

When the Oneidws boat approached the Governor Moore, one of its crew 
recognized me. The officer of the boat wished to know if there was danger 
of an explosion. I replied, “ You surely can come where I can stay; come 
and take off these wounded men.” In a moment it was done. One of the 
boat’s erew asked, pointing to a room close by, “Is that your trunk?” I no 
sooner said it was than he had it in the boat. 

We soon reached the Oneida, whose captain, S. P. Lee, having known me 
from a child, received me kindly and entertained me most hospitably. The 
wounded of my vessel were attentively cared for on the Oneida and other 
United States ships. They ultimately went to the city hospital. The unin- 
jured prisoners of my crew (eighteen men) were transferred to the Hartford, 
where [ saw them. I do not think any of my wounded were burned. If they 
were, it was because they were stowed out of sight, and I was left alone (as 
is well known) to care for them. 
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As to the fate of the thirteen Confederate vessels, Commander Porter in 
his official report states that “the Louisiana, Je Rae, and ram Defiance, with 
the Burtonand Laudis, both river passenger boats, which had been used by 
the Louisiana, close to which they lay, to berth her officers and crew, were 
still at the forts flying their colors two days after the battle” The Jackson, 
2 gnns, escaped before daylhght to New Orleans from Quarantine Station, 6 
miles above the forts, withont being seen by any other United States vessel 
than the Varuna. The Jlanassas, disabled by the J/tssissippi, aided by other 
vessels, was clestroyed by her commander, who swam to the Lowsiana with 
his erew and was made prisoner with her people two days after. The Stone- 
wall Jackson, seen in the distance only, excepting by the Varuna’s and Gov- 
ernor Moores people, was destroyed by her officers about 15 miles above the 
forts, and out of gun-shot of the enemy; and my ship was destroyed by my 
own hand about 9 miles above them. The Qewituan and another gun-boat, 
with the telegraph steamer Sta, were fired on the report of the first gun. 
They were blazing when my ship reached them. J have already described 
the fate of the Resolute and one other ram. The passenger boat Doubloon 
reached New Orleans all right. My vessel ran over the little tng Belle 
Algerine. The Mosher was destroyed when taking a fire-raft alongside the 
Aartforil. Of the little tug MWusie and three of the rams I know nothing 
beyond seeing them burn and explode their magazines after being deserted. 

My old classmates and messmates among the officers, and shipmates among 
the crews of the United States ships at New Orleans, treated me with great kind- 
ness. To mention afew, Captain Lee shared his eabin with me; Lientenant J. 
S. Thornton gave me his room on board the Hartford, and with Lientenant 
Albert Ikantz made it possible for me to extend some hospitality to friencls 
who ealled npon me. Lientenant-Commanding Crosby on receiving me on 
board the Pinola gave me the freedom of the cabin. When taking me to the 
Coloratio Lieutenants Kidder Breese and Phil Johnson, both my classmates, 
came with offers of money and clothes, as did Acting Master Furber. When 
on board the Oneicdt, anchored close to the levee at the city, I slept from choice 
under a shelter aft — not a poop deck exactly — which was under the orderly’s 
eye. Near dayhght something ealled him away. An old sailor who had been 
on several ships with me, and who by my evidence in his favor was once 
rescued from much discomfort and trouble, snddenly jumped to my cot, say- 
ing, ‘* The preparations are made, lose no time, out of the port by the line 
there ready for you,” and, handing a paper inclosing several gold pieees, was 
off as snddenly as he came. J watched my opportunity and returned his 
money to hin rolled up in a tobaceo wrapper, saying in as few words as pos- 
sible why I would not betray the confidence placed in me. 

When General Butler came on board the Cayuga he asked of Lieutenant- 
Commanding Harrison, pointing with his thumb over his shoulder at me as 
he walked aft, “ Where did you eateh him?” Lond enongh for Butler to 
hear I replied, ‘‘ Where yon were not on hand, or your army either.” 

I was to have been paroled, but the burning of my vessel and the reported 
killing of the steward and reported burning of my wounded, changed my 
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destination to Fort Warren, where, althongh I was denied the freedom 
enjoyed by the other prisoners, I was treated with much consideration by 
Colonel Justin Dimick, who made fast friends of every prisoner under his 
charge for his kindness to them. 

The war has long been over with me, and the most “‘ uncompromising” on 
both sides must acknowledge the creation of a new, richer, happier, and bet- 
ter South and mightier common country as the result of the unhappy strife. 

My old antagonists have ever been kind to me, and to many others of their 
old ante-bellum companions and friends. In 1867 a Union man gave me the 
command of a vessel he owned. In 1868 a Boston company offered me the 
position of first mate of one of their new iron steamships. In 1869 the 
colonel of a New York regiment and a rear-admiral of the United States 
Navy secured my appointment as Colonel of Coast Defenses in the Egyptian 
Army; and J am now holding positions for which I was recommended by an 
officer whose ship fought mine below New Orleans. 





ENTRANCE TO FORT ST. PHILIP. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1884, 


THE RAM “MANASSAS” AT THE PASSAGE OF THE NEW ORLEANS FORTS. 


BY A. F. WARLEY, CAPTAIN, C. 


ust after the war I thought ‘ bygones” had bet- 

ter be ‘‘ bygones” and the stirring up of bitter 
memories was a thing to be avoided; now that so 
many years have passed, it seems to me almost 
impossible for one who was observant, and had 
good opportunities to observe, to tell all he be- 
lieved he witnessed without in some way refleet- 
ing upon one or another of those in position who 
have gone to their rest and are no longer able to 
meet eriticism. 

But from the day of the veracious historian Pol- 
lard to the present one of Captain Kennon, no 
mention has been made of the vessel under my 
command on the night Admiral Farragut passed 
“the Forts,” except in slighting, sneering, or un- 
truthful statements. 

There are only a few of those who were with me 
left, and I think it due to them and to the memory 
of those gone that I tell in as few words as I ean 
what the Afanassas did on thenight in question. 


NOl. Ti. 7% 


Ss. N. 


The Jfanassas was made fast to the bank on the 
Fort St. Philip side above the forts, and had 
alongside of her a heavy steam-tug to enable her 
to be turned promptly down the river. On the 
evening before the attaek I went on board of the 
Confederate steamer J/cltae, carrying some letters 
to put in the hands of my friend Captain Huger, 
and found him just starting to call on me, on the 
same errand. Both of us — judging from the char- 
acter of the offieers in the enemy’s fleet, most of 
whom we knew — believed the attack was at hand, 
and neither ofus expected supportfrom the vessels 
that had been sent down to help oppose the fleet. 

Before night all necessary orders had been given, 
and when at 3:30 4. M. the flash of the first gun 
was seen on the river below the forts, the MWanas- 
sas was eut away from the bank, turned down- 
stream, east off from the tug, and was steaming 
down to the fleet in quicker time than I had be- 
heved to be possible. 
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The first vessel seen was one of the armed Con- 
federate steamers. She dashed up the river, pass- 
ing only a few feet from me, and no notice was 
taken of my hail and request for her to join me. 
The next vessel that loomed up was the United 
States steamer Vississippi. She was slanting 
across the river when the Wanassas was run into 
her starboard quarter, our little gun being fired 
at short range through her cabin or ward-room. 
What injury she received must be told by her 
people. She fired over the J/anassas, tore away, 
and weut into the dark. While this was going on 
other vessels no doubt passed up, but the first I 
saw was a large ship (since known to have been 
the Pensacola). As the Jlanassas dashed at her 
quarter, she shifted her helm, avoided the collision 
beautifully, and fired her stern pivot-gun close 
into our faces, cutting away the flag-staff. 

By that time the Wanassas was getting between 
the forts, and J told Captain Levin, the pilot, that 
we could do nothing with the vessels which had 
passed, hut we could go down to the mortar-fleet ; 
but no sooner had we got in secing range than both 
forts opened on us, Fort Jackson striking the ves- 
sel several times on the bend with the lighter guns. 
I knew the vessel must be sunk if once under 
the 10-ineh guns, so I turned up the river again, 
and very soon saw a large ship, the Hartjord x 
[ineaning the Lrooklyn], lving across-streain. AS 


yy Professor J. Russell Soley, U. 8. N., in & comnuni- 
eation to the Isditors, gives the following discnssion ot 
the qnestion, Did the Junassas ram the Hartford at 
the battle of New Orleans? “In the affirmative is the 
following testimony: (1) ‘Captain Kautz, o heutenant 
on board the Hartford, says that immediately atter the 
Hartford went ashore she was struck by the fire-raft 
which Was pushed up by the tug Jlosher, and liume- 
diately after that event. the Jfcnassas strnek her and 
turned ber round ao that she slid off the shoal. (2) Lieu- 
tenant Warley, commanding the Jfanassus, states that 
she struck the J/artford. He docs not state that she 
struck the Brooklyn.’ In the negative is the following 
testimony: (1) Admiral Farragut makes no mention of 
beiugstrueck by aram. lia report says: ‘T discovered 
a fire-raft coming down upon us, and in attempting to 
avoid it ran the ship on shore, and the ram Janeassas, 
Which I had not seen, Jay on the opposite side of it and 
pushed it down upon us.’ Farragut evidently mistook 
the Jfosher for the Wanassas, as it is a well-established 
fact that the Jlosher shoved the raft against the /ar?- 
ford. (2) Commander Richard Wainwright, commanding 
the Hariford, makes no mention in his detailed report 
of having heen struck by any ram. He describes the 
incident of the fire-raft thus: ‘At 4:15 grounded on 
shoal near Fort St. Philip, in the endeavor to clear a 
fire-ratt which was propelled by a@ ram on onr port 
quarter, setting fire to the ship.’ Wainwright also 
makes the mistake of calling the Josher aram, but this 
only bears out the genera) opinion among the Union 
olficers as tothe character of all the Confederate vessels. 
(3) The report of James H. Conley, carpenter of the 
Hartford, stating in detail the damages sustained by 
the shipin the action, makes no mention of any injury 
Which conld have been inflicted by aram,. (4) It seems 
impossible that the Jlandassas should have struck such 
a blow to the Hartford as Warley deseribes and have 
left uo traceable injury. (5) It igs exceedingly improb- 
able that the Manassas would have struck the Hartford 
under sneh advantageous circumstances as Captain 
Kantz deseriber (when the Hurtford was ashore) and 
hive had no effeet other than to turn the Hartford 
round so that she slid off the shoal. (6) Connnander 
Watson informs me that he thinks it ix a mistake to 


Iwas not fired upon by her [ thought then that her 
crew were busy fending off what I thiuk now to 
have been a burning pile-driver, and could not see 
the Manassas coming out of the dark. The MJanas- 
sas was driven at her with everything open, resin 
being piled into the furnaces. The gun was dis- 
charged when close on board. We struck her 
fairly amidship; the gun recoiled and turned over 
and remained there, the boiler started, slightly 
jamming the Chief Engineer, Dearning, but settled 
back as the vessel backed off. Just then another 
steamer came up through the fire of the forts. [ 
thought her the Jroqiuois, and tried to run into her, 
butshe passed asif the Jfanassashad been atanchor. 
Steaming slowly up the river,— very slow was 
our best,— we discovered the Confederate States 
steamer J/chae, head up-stream, receiving the fire 
of three men-of-war. As the JJ/anassas forged by, 
the three men-of-war steamed up the river, and 
were followed, to allow the J/ceRae to turn and get 
down to the forts, as she was very badly used up. 
Day was getting broader, and with the first ray 
of the sun we saw the fleet above us; and a splen- 
did sight it was, or rather would have been under 
other circumstances. Signals were being rapidly 
exchanged, and two men-of-war steamed down, 
one on either side of the river. The J/anassas was 
helpless. She had nothing to fight with, and no 
speed to run with. I ordered her to be run into the 


suppose that the Jfanassas tonched the Hartford at any 
time. WWegoes onto say: ‘Farragut thought it was the 
Manassas Which pushed the fire-raft against the Hart- 
ford’s port side, while the Confederate reports state 
that this was done by a certain tng-boat. The admiral 
never, to my knowledge, entertained the idea that such 
a blow’ as the dJfanassas is supposed to have given 
‘would have released the Haréford’s how. IT believe he 
ascribed her release to the Jacking of the screw as I 
did; Falways understood him that way.’ (7) Mr. Herbert 
B. Tyson says, in arecent Jetter (Mr. Tyson was a mid- 
shipman and the navigator of the Hartford at this time, 
but has sinee left the service): ‘Tam satisfied the Hart- 
ford was never rammed at the battle of New Orleans. 
The nearest approach to her being rammed was when a 
Coufederate craft pushed a fire-raft under her port 
quarter while she was aground under Fort St. Philip.’ 
(8) Lientenant Warley mentions only one vessel rammed 
by him in this way, and his deseription certainly an- 
swers for what happened in the attack on the Brooklyn. 
(9) In reference to the Brooklyn there is no possible 
question. Captain Craven’s and Commander Bartlett's 
testimony is absolntely conelusive. (10) Commander 
A. T. Mahan, U.S. N.,in his book, ‘The Guif and Inland 
Waters’ [pp. 76 and 77], does not mention any ramming 
of the Hartford hy the Janassas. His statements are 
such that if he had supposed the J/anassas rainmed the 
Hartford he contd pot have omitted it. He says of 
the Hartford: ‘She took the gronnd close under §&t. 
Philip, the raft lying on her port quarter, against whieh 
it waa pushed by the tng Vosher,’ adding in atoot-note, 
‘As this feat has been naually ascribed to the Janassas, 
itmay be well tosay thatthe statement in the text rests 
on the testimony of the commander of the ram, as well 
as other evidenee.’ He closes his description of this 
episode by saying: ‘Then working herself elear, the 
ITartford passed from under their fire.’ Finally he gives 
a minute description of the ramming of the Brooklyn 
by the Manassas.” 

NOTE.— Captain Warley, since the appearance of the 
first edition, writes to say that his conviction that the 
Manassas strnek the Hartford was based upon an in- 
correct reading of a letter from Captain Mahan. 

EDITORS. 
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bank on the Fort St. Philip side, her’delivery-pipes 
to be cut, and the crew to be sent into the swamp 
through the elongated port forward, through which 
the gun had been used. The first officer, gallant 
Frank Harris, reported all the men on shore. We 
examined the vessel, found all orders had been 
obeyed, and we also took to the swamp. 

I think our two attendants ran into each other. 
Harris said such was the case. At any rate I soon 
heard heavy tiring,— some for our benefit, but 
most, I think, for the abandoned Jfanassas. I 
heard afterward that she was boarded. but, filling 
astern, floated off, on fire, and blew up somewhere 
below in the neighborhood of the mortar-fleet. 

I have confined my remarks to the Manassas, 
and itis just that I should tell what the J/anassas 
was,—a tow-boat boarded over with five-inch tim- 
berand armored with one thickness of flat railroad 
iron, with a complement of thirty-four persons 
and an armament of one light carronade aud four 
double-barreled guns. She was very slow. I do 
not think she made at any time that night more 
than five miles an hour. 


NEW ORLEANS, July 30th, 1886, 


QI 


If on that oceasion she was made to do less than 
she should have done, if she omitted any possible 
chance of putting greater obstructions in the track 
of the fleet, the fault was mine,— for I was tram- 
meled by no orders from superior authority; I 
labored under no difficulty of divided counsel; I 
had notto guard against possible disaffection or be 
jealous about obedience to my orders. 

I have finished, having endeavored to avoid 
personality even to omitting much in praise I could 
say of brother officers in the same fight, but not in 
any way connected with the Manassas. 

Captain Squires, who commanded Fort St. 
Philip, informed me that his fort had fired 
seventy-five times at the Vanassas, mistaking 
her for a disabled vessel of the cnemy’s floating 
down-stream. The Manassas was not struck once 
by Fort St. Philip. 

The following are the only officers living, as 
far as I know, who were with me on the night 
referred to: Engineers George W. Weaver and T. 
A. Menzies, and Pilots Robert Levin and Robert 
Wilson, 


INCIDENTS OF THE OCCUPATION OF NEW ORLEANS. 


BY ALBERT KAUTZ, CAPTAIN, U. S. N. 


, Ui 1 o’clock Pp. M. of the 
i AS zZounvot April, PSG. 
We Farragut’s squadron, 
ei:i having completed its 
fT memorable passage of 
Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, and hav- 
ing sileneed_ the 
Chalmette batteries, 
anchored in front of 
the city of New Or- 
leans in a drenching 
rain. 

Captain Theodorus 
Bailey, being second 
in command, claim- 
ed the privilege of 
earrying ashore the 
demand for the sur- 
render of the city. 
This was accorded 
him by the flag-officer, and the captain, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant George H. Perkins (now 
captain), at onee proceeded to the City Hall. 
Mayor Monroe took the gronnd that as General 
Lovell had not vet left the city, the demand 
should be made on him. At the ecaptain’s re- 
quest the mayor sent for the general, who in a 
few moments appeared with his staff. General 
Lovell said he would not surrender the city, add- 
ing that he had already withdrawn his soldiers, 
and that at the close of the interview he in- 
tended to join his command. Captain Bailey had 
to return and report to Farragut that there was 
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no one on shore willing to surrender the city. 
Two or three gentlemen had accompanied Cap- 
tain Bailey and Lieutenant Perkins to the City 
Hall, and after the interview Colonel W. S. Lovell 
and one other of the general’s staff escorted them 
to the landing. 

The mob, overawed by the frowning batteries 
of the ships, really seemed dazed and did not 
offer to assault the Union officers. On the follow- 
ing morning, however, the people in the streets 
began to wonder whether anything more was 
going to be done, and became more violent and 
boisterous. 

Farragut determined to make a formal demand 
for the surrender on Mayor Monroe, and at 10 
o’clock on the morning of the 20th he sent me 
ashore, with instructions to deliver the official 
demand to the mayor. My little force on leaving 
the Hartford consisted of Midshipman John H. 
Read and a marine guard of twenty men under 
command ot Second Lieutenant George Heisler. 
We landed on the levee in front of a howling mob, 
which thronged the river-front as far as the eye 
could reach. It was expected that I would take 
the marines with me to the City Hall, as a body- 
guard, and Farragut informed me that if a shot 
was fired at us by the mob, he would open fire 
from all the ships and level the town. The 
marines were drawn up in line, and I attempted 
to reason with the mob, but soon found this 
impossible. I then thought to clear the way by 
bringing the marines to an aim, but women and 
children were shoved to the front, while the an- 
ery mob behind them shouted: ‘‘Shoot, you —— 
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Yankees, shoot!” The provoeation was certainly 
very great, and nothing but the ntter absence of 
respectability in the faees of the people eansed 
me to refrain trom giving the order to fire. 

Fortunately at this critical inoment I diseovered 
an officer of the City Guards, whom I hailed and 
told that I wished to eommunieate with the mayor. 
He begged me to leave the marines on the levee, 
for he felt sure that to march thein through the 
streets at this timo would provoke a eonfliet. As 
my object was to communicate with the mayor 
without unnecessary shedding of blood, I sent 
the marine guard baek to the ship, retaining only 
one non-commissioned officer, with a musket. 

I tied my handkerehief on the bayonet, and with 
Midshipman Read and this man took up the march 
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for the City Hall. We were eursed and jostled by 
the mob which filled the streets, but no aetnal 
violenee was offered us. We found the mayor in 
the City Hall with his eouneil. The Hon. Pierre 
Soulé was also there, having doubtless been ealled 
in as an adviser. The mayor deelined to surrender 
the eity formally, but said as we had the force we 
eonld take possession. 

While we were in the City Hall a mob eame up 
from the lower part of the city with an Ameriean 
ensign, aud when they saw ns they tore the flag to 
shreds aud threw them into the open window at 
us. I did not eomprehend the meaning of this 
singular and wild demonstration at the time, but 
afterward learned that on the morning of this same 
day Farragut had instrueted Captain H. W. Morris 
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of the Pensacola, then at anchor abreast of the 
United States Mint, to hoist a flag on that building, 
it being United States property. Captain Morris 
accordingly sent Lieutenant Stillwell with some 
officers and men from the ship, and the flag was 
hoisted. It was up only a short time when Mum- 
ford hauled it down. It was seized by the mob, 
which paraded it through the streets with fife and 
drum until they reached the City Hall, where it 
was destroyed, as above deseribed. 1 afterward 
happened to be present when Farragut reported 
the hanling down of this flag to General Butler, 
and { heard the latter say, ‘*f will make an exam- 
ple of that fellow by hanging him.” Farragut 
smiled and remarked, ‘‘ You know, General, you 
will have to catch him before you can hang 
him.” General Butler said, ‘‘I know that, but 
I will catch him, and then hang him.” History 
attests how well he kept his word, and there is no 
doubt but that this hanging proved a wholesome 
lesson. 

The mob soon appeared to be growing more vio- 
lent, and above the general din was heard an 
occasional invitation to ‘‘the Yankees” to 
“come out and be run up to lamp-posts.” At this 
time Mr. Soulé suggested to me that it would save 
much trouble to all concerned if I would take my 
party 1n a carriage from the rear exit of the hall, 
the mayor's secretary, Mr. Marion Baker, going 
with us, while he addressed the mob. He did not 
hope to have the mob obey him, he only expected 
to hold it long enough to give us time to get to the 
landing; and he accomplished his undertaking ad- 
mirably. Few people ever knew what an important 
service Mr. Soulé thus rendered to New Orleans. 

Farragut fully approved my action. I was not 
expected to bring a satisfactory answer from the 
mayor, for he was really helpless and had no con- 
trol over the city. All he could say was, ‘‘Come 
and take the city; we are powerless.” 

The 27th and 28th passed in rather a fruitless 
negotiation, but time did an important work. } 
The mob tired itself out, and no longer threatened 
such violence as on the 26th. 

On the 20th Farragut decided that the time had 
come for him to take formal possession of the city; 
he felt that this was a duty he owed to the navy, 
and he accordingly sent an expedition on shore 
under command of Fleet Captain H. H. Bell, and 
of this party I was second in command. I hada 
detachment of sailors and two boat-howitzers, and 
was assisted by Midshipmen John H. Read and E. 





! Of the occurrences of the 28th, Captain H. H. Bell 
says in his diary: “ Ayn. 28th, Delivered Flag-Officer’s 
letter to the Mayor and Conncil, who in an address 
from the Mayor repeated all that Was in their letters to 
[the] Flag-Offieer, and nothing more; only wanting me 
to explain the last clause of Flag-Ofticer’s last letter to 
them. J replied that I eould say nothing that eould 
add to or take away from the clause in question — that 
the language was very clear. It was suggested that 
the populace in front of the hall was violent, and that 
they would furnish me a guhrd for escort to hoat, whieh 
I regnectfnily declined as unneeessary. They then 
ordered a haek, and, accompanied by Chief of Police 
McCiclland, and Mayor’s Clerk, and Master Tyson, U. 5. 
N., passing out through a private way, drove to the land- 
ing withont mMecting mob. Mr. Sonlé was present and 
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C. Hazeltine. A battalion of marines made part 
of our expedition; this was under the command of 
Captain John L. Broome. We landed at the foot 
of Canal street and proceeded to a position iu front 
of the Custom-house, where the marines were drawn 
up in line, with loaded pieces, and flanked by the 
howitzers loaded with shrapnel. The people made 
no demonstration, but looked on in sullen silence. 
Captain Bell and I, with a boatswain’s mate carry- 
ing our ensign, entered the Custom-house, where 
the postmaster received us cordially, remarking, 
‘Thank God that you are here. I have been a 
Union man all the time. I was appointed by 
Buchanan, not by Jeff Davis; he only allowed me 
to remain.” The postmaster showed us to the roof 
of the building, where we found a flag-staff with 
halliards. The boatswain’s mate bent on the flag 
and { reported all ready, when Captain Bell gave 
the order, “ Hoistaway!” and the boatswain’s mate 
and I put our hands to the halliards, and “the Stars 
and Stripes rose iuto the sky and swelled on the 
breeze.” A guard with the heutenant of marines 
was left in charge of the flag at the Custom-house, 
and the landing party moved on to the City Hall, 
the crowd increasing as that small body of Union 
men approached the ‘‘State flag.” There the 
marines were again drawn up in line, and the 
howitzers commanded the streets; thousands of 
spectators filled the open spaces. That immense 
assemblage had the will to annihilate the small 
foree of sailors and marines, but they had begun 
to think, and the impression that resistance to 
United States authority would invoke the wrath of 
the squadron had gone abroad; still no one knew 
but that one or two desperate men were ready to 
fire the train that would lead to the magazine. 
Captain Bell gave Mayor Monroe the privilege 
of hauling down the State flag, but he indignantly 
declined. Captain Bell then directed me to go to 
the roof of the building and haul the flag down, he 
remaining on the top floor at the foot of the ladder. 
Anordinary ladder led to the roof, through a small 
eovered hatchway. The boatswain’s mate ascended 
first, shoved the hatch cover to one side, and gained 
theroof. Ifollowed him, and finding the halliards 
knotted, { drew my sword and eut them; we then 
hauled the flag down, took it to the floor below and 
handed it to Captain Bell, who on our return to the 
ship delivered it to Farragut. Before we ascended 
to the roof, the mavor informed Captain Bell, in 
the presence of his officers, that the men who 
attempted to haul down the flag might be shot by 


seated on the right handof Mayor— the only man seated 
in the chamber. Their ecountenances expressed con- 
sternation. They repeated that ‘the man lived not. in 
the city who dared to haul down the flag from over the 
City Hall.’ The people—hoys generally — Were per- 
feetly quiet until near the City Hall, when they hegan 
to give vent to their feelings hy ‘ Iinrrah for Jeff Davis!’ 
‘Hurrah for Beauregard!’ and the use of some angry 
language.’’— EDITORS. 

wp» Itis a strange fact that the three officers of the line 
with whom JI went on share on this necasion were 
all afterward drowned. Bell, who was then rear-adini- 
ral, and Read, who was lieutenant-commander, were 
swamped in a boat while going ashore from the Haré- 
ford, at Osaka, Japan, and Hazeltine as an ensign went 
down inthe Housatonic.— A. K. 
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SCENE AT THE CITY 


The loeal papers spoke of the State flag on the City [all at the time as the * Lone Star flag.” 





MALL —WAULING DOWN 


We 
— 


TIE STATE FLAG. 


General Beaure- 


gard, in a letter to Admiral Preble, in 1872, says this flag was adopted in 1861 hy the State Convention of Louisiana. 
It had thirteen stripes, four blue, six white. and three red, commencing at the top, with the colors as written. The 


Union was red, with its sides equal te the width of seven stripes. 


pointed star.— A. kK. 


the indignant populace assembled on the surround- 
ing honse-tops, and he expressed his fears in the 
hope that he would not be held responsible for the 
act, in ease it should be perpetrated. Fortunately 
for the peace of the city of New Orlcans, the vast 
erowd looked on in sullen silence as the flag came 
down, There was no flag hoisted on the City Hall 
in place of the State flag, forthe reason that it had 
uot covered United States property. The mission 
of the landing party having been aceomplished, 
the officers and men returned to the levee in 
inarehing order, where they took boats for their 
respective vessels. The flag on the Custom-house 
was guarded by the marines of the Hartford, until 


In its ceuter was a single pale-yellow five- 


the arrival of General Butler with his troops 
[May 1st]. 

On the morning of May 2d Farragut sent me 
with the kevs of the Custom-house to the St. 
Charles Hotel, where I delivered them to General 
Butler, remarking as I did so, “ General, I fear you 
are going to have rather a lawless purty to govern, 
from what I have seen in the past three or four 
days.” The general replied, ‘No doubt of that, 
but I think I understand these people, and ean 
govern them.” The general took the reins in his 
hands at enee, and held them until December 23d, 
1862, when he was relieved of the command of the 
Department of the Gulf by General N. P. Banks. 


FARRAGUT’S DEMANDS FOR THE SURRENDER OF NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MARION A. BAKER, THE 


N the morning of the 25th of April, 1862, 
there being no longer any doubt as to the ap- 
proach of the Federal fleet, Mayor Monroe deter- 
mined to hoist the flag of Louisiana over the City 
Hall. At his request, I ascended to the roof of the 
building prepared to execute his design, but with 
instructions to await the issue of the possible con- 
test at Chalmette, some four miles below the cen- 
ter of the city where our last line of defense was 
established. I waited accordingly with the flag 
bent on to the halliards, and my gaze fixed eagerly 
upon the approaching steamers. Suddenly quick 
flashes leaping from their dark sides indicated 
that they were abreast of the redouhts, but 
their fire was delivered without check to their 
speed, and in hardly more time than I take to tell 
of it, they were dark and silent once more. 

ITreported to Mr. Monroe, who was standing in 
the street below, that it was all over, and at a sig- 
nal from him I ran up the flag whose lowering was 
to be the occasion of so much angry controversy. 

There was now nothing left to do but to wait and 
speculate upon the probable course of the enemy, 
and we were not long kept in suspense. At half- 
past 1 came two officers, wearing the uniform of 
the United States Navy. Mr. Monroe received 
them courteously and presented them to the Hon. 
Pierre Soulé and a number of other gentlemen who 
chanced to be present, chiefly councilmen and 
members of the Committee of Public Safety. The 
senior Officer, Captain Bailey, second in command 
of the fleet, then stated that he came as the bearer 
of a demand from Flag-Officer Farragut, for the 
surrender of the city, the lowering of the State flag 
on the City Hall, and the hoisting of the United 
States flag over the Post-office, Custom-house, and 
Mint. 

The interview took the form of an informal, open 
conference between Captain Bailey and the mayor, 
Mr. Soulé, and the other gentlemen whose connec- 
tion with public affairs gave them the right to en- 
gage init. The mayor's advisers agreed with him 
that he had no authority to surrender the city, and 
that General Lovell was the proper person to re- 
ceive and reply to that demand. To the second 
clause, relating to the lowering of the State flag, 
an unqualified refusal was returned. Mr. Monroe 
then sent for General Lovell, and while they 
waited for his coming, conversation turned upon 
other subjects. 

General Lovell appeared promptly, and Captain 
Bailey repeated his demand to him, prefacing it 
with the statement that his mission was to the 
mayor and common couneil. The genera} refused 
to surrender the city or his forces, but stated that 
he would retire with his troops, and leave the civil 
authorities to act as they saw fit. The question of 
the surrender being thus referred back to him, the 
mayor said that he would submit the matter to the 
council, and send a forma} reply as soon as their 
advice could be obtained, whereupon the officers 
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withdrew, being furnished with an escort by Gen- 
eral Lovell. 

The council met at 6:30 that evening, and 
received a message from the mayor. As a civil 
magistrate, he held that he was incompetent to the 
performance of a military act, andthoughtit would 
be proper to say that the withdrawal of the troops 
rendering resistance impossible, no obstruction 
could be offered to the occupation of the place by 
the enemy; but that all acts involving a transfer 
of authority must be performed by the invading 
force themselves. ‘‘ We yield to physical force 
alone,” said the mayor, ‘‘and maintain ow alle- 
giance to the Government of the Confederate States. 
Beyond this a due respect for our dignity, our 
rights, and the flag of our country does not, I think, 
permit us to go.” 

The council, unwilling to act hastily in so 
important a matter, simply listened to the reading 
of this message, and adjourned to meet again at 
10 4.M. of the next day. I saw the mayor at his 
own house that evening, and he requested me to 
go off to the Hartferd as early as possible the next 
morning, and explain to Flag-Officer Farragut that 
the council would meet at 10 that morning, and 
that a written answer to his demands would be 
returned as soon as possible after that hour. Mr. 
Monroe took this step entirely upon his own 
responsibility, fearing probably that the delay in 
the official reply might in some way be construed 
to our disadvantage. Abont 6 o’clock the next 
morning, Mr. MeClelland, chief of police, and 
myself took a boat at the foot of Lafayette street, 
and hoisting a handkerchief upon a walking-stick 
by way of a flag of truce, were pulled out to the 
flag-ship. Having made myself known as the 
bearer of a message from the mayor of the city to 
Captain Farragut, we were invited on board, and 
shown to the flag-officer’s cabin, where we found 
assem)led the three commanders, Farragut, Bailey, 
and Bell. 

Captain Farragut, who had known me from my 
boyhood, received me with the utmost kindness, 
and when my errand was disposed of readily 
answered my inquiries about the battle at the 
forts. He took me over the ship and showed me 
with almost boyish interest the manner in which 
the boilers were defended, and the sears upon the 
ship’s sides where the shots had taken effect. 
Then making me stand beside him upon the very 
spot where he had stood during the passage of the 
forts, he deseribed in eloquent terms the conflict, 
perhaps the most terrific that had ever been with- 
stood. ‘‘I seemed to be breathing flame,” said the 
eaptain. It was still quite early when we reached 
the wharf on our return, and the levee appeared 
deserted, but, though we saw nobody, we were 
seen. We went at 8 o’clock to the mayor’s office 
to make our report. While still with him Mr. 
Soulé entered, accompanied by his son, and with 
much excitement made known the fact that two 
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persons, traitors beyond doubt, had that very 
morning been seen to leave one of the enemy’s 
ships and land at the levee. He strongly urged the 
arrest and punishment of the guilty persons, and 
the mayor blandly promised that it should be 
attended to, while the guilty persons silently 
enjoyed the little joke. 

The couneil met at the appointed hour, and, 
having listened to a second reading of the mayor's 
message, unanimously resolved, that being ‘‘ in- 
formed by the military authorities that the city 
was indefensible ” no resistance would be made to 
the forces of the United States. Also that the 
‘‘eouneil and the entire population of this metrop- 
olis concurred in the sentiments expressed by the 
mayor, and that he be respectfully requested to 
act iu the spirit manifested in said message.” In 
anticipation of such a result, a letter had already 
been prepared embodying the views contained in 
the message, and reiterating the determination 
neither to hoist the United States flag nor lower 
that of our own adoption. 

Mr. Monroe, though a man of much energy and 
decision of character, was entirely a ‘‘ self-made” 
man, and his secretary was very young. Both 
were inexperienced in diplomatic correspondence ; 
indeed, the emergency was one quite unexampled 
in the experience of the chief magistrate of an 
American city. We had, therefore, called to onr 
assistance Myr. Durant da Ponte, at that time one 
of the editors and proprietors of the New Orleans 
“Delta,” with which paper I had been connected 
previous to my appointment as private secretary 
to the mayor. At the invitation of the council I 
appeared before them and read the letter we had 
prepared. It was well received, and from expres- 
sions let fall by some of the members I retired 
with the impression that it was entirely satisfac- 
tory. Shortly afterward, however, a message 
was brought the mayor, requesting his presence 
in the council chamber. The object of this sum- 
mons was to gain his consent to the substitution 
of a letter written by Mr. Soulé, and submitted to 
their consideration by one of the members. 


! This conversation, whieh was quite informal, did not 
at the time assuine in my estimation the liportance 
lent to it hy subsequent events which oceurred after I 
left the eity as bearer of dispatches to President Davis 
at Richmond, In the excitemcut of the next few hours 
and the anomalous multiplication of my dntics, it is 
possible that I may have even negieeted to report it to 
the mayor, but it is certain that the impression ob- 
tained at the City Ha)jl that the act was entirely unan- 
thorized. Parton, whose aceount of the capture of the 
eity is, in some respects, very ineorrect, aud who makes 
the tearing down of the United States flag from the 
Mint occur on Sunday the 27th, instead of Saturday the 
26th, asshown by the reeord, says that Generali Butler 
arrived a few hours after that event, to share in the 
exasperation of the fleet and the councils of its chief. 
It was Butler, aecording tu this historian, who advised 
the threatto bombard, and the order for the removal of 
the women and children. It may have been by his ad- 
Vice, also, that Captain Farragut assumed the plaeing of 
the flag on the Mint as his aet, wishing to give it suffi- 
eicht weight ta make the tearing of it down a punish- 
able offense.— M. A. E. 

It will be noted that on page 92 Commander Kautz 
says the flag was raised over the Mint on the morning of 


The relations between the mayor and the council 
had not been of the most harmonious character, 
and he, wishing to conciliate them at this unfor- 
tunate juncture, yielded to their wish. 

Before a copy of this letter could be made ready 
for transmission to the fleet, two officers, Lieuten- 
ant Albert Kautz and Midshipman John H. Read, 
appeared bearing a written demand, couched in 
the most peremptory terms, for the “ unqualified 
surrender of the city,” the hoisting of ‘‘the emblem 
of the sovereignty of the United States” over the 
Mint, Custom-house, and City Hall by meridian of 
that day (Saturday, April 26th), and the removal 
of all emblems of sovereignty other than that of the 
United States from all public buildings by that hour. 

Mr. Monroe added a paragraph to the letter 
acknowledging the receipt of this last communica- 
tion and promising a reply before 2 o’clock, if pos- 
sible. I set out at once to convey it to Captain 
Warragut. Asa matter of fact, the United States 
flag had already been raised on the Mint, and I 
called the attention of the Federal commander to 
the fact that a flag had been raised while negotia- 
tions were still pending. Captain Farragut replied 
that the flag had been placed there without his 
knowledge, but he could not now order it down. 
His men, he said, were flushed with victory, and 
much exeited by the taunts and gibes of the crowd 
on the levee. Pointing to the ‘‘ tops” where a 
number of men were stationed, some armed with 
muskets, others nervously clutching the strings of 
the howitzers, he called my attention to their ex- 
cited appearance, and remarked that it was as 
much as he could do to restrain them from firing 
on the crowd, and should he attempt to haul that 
flag down, it would be impossible to keep them 
within bounds. } 

I returned to the City Hall before Lieutenant 
Kautz and Midshipman Read had concluded their 
visit. A large and excited crowd were outside. 
Some of them pressed their way up the front steps, 
and seemed intent upon entering the building. 
In order to prevent their forcing an entrance, the 
mayor ordered the heavy doors to be closed. Upon 


Apri} 26th in aceordanee with instructions from Farragut 
to Captain Morris of the Pensucola. But in a Jetter to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, dated April 27th, 
Farragut himself says: ‘*This morning at 6 A. M.T sent 
to Captain Morris, whose ship eommanded the Mint, to 
take possession of itand hoist the American flag thereon, 
which was done aud the people cheered it.’’ 

The apparent contradictious of these various state- 
ments cannot be disposed of by astndy of the * Offieial 
Records.” Neither do military and naval histories shed 
clear light on the subjeet. But the facts, half-truths, 
and explainable misapprehensions that ean be sifted 
from the imass. indicate that earlyon theimorning of the 
26th a boat’s crew from the flcet, without orders from 
Farragut, raised a tlag over the Mint. This flag was 
hauled down by Mumford on ApriJ27th, asrelated above 
by Farragut,and another flag was raisedoverthe Mintin 
aecoreance With the flag-officer’sinstruetions to Captain 
Morris. Before the first flag had been hanied down, the 
flag-otficer, as intimated in his conversation with Mr. 
Baker, had decided to assnme responsibility for the rais- 
ing of it; this he did officially in a communication to the 
mayor dated April 28th. Apparently, therefere, Kautz 
has made the mistake of eonnecting the first flag with 
the order for the raising of the second flag.— EDITORS. 
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PIERRE SOULE. FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN ABOUT 1851. 


my arrival, I learned that the United States flag 
had just been torn down from the Mint. 

Mr. Monroe, thinking it unwise for the officers 
to attempt to return openly to their boat, proposed 
to send thei back under military escort. Lieu- 
tenant Kautz thought that quite unnecessary, but 
the mayor persisting that there was danger, a 
carriage was sent for aud was stationed at the cor- 
ner of Carondelet and Juafayette streets. Aided 
by two speeial officers of the police, 1 conducted 
them through a rear entrance while the mayor oc- 
eupied the erowd in front, and got them into the 
carriage, but we were discovered as we drove away, 
and some of the crowd started up St. Charles street 
with the evident expectation of heading us off. I 
ordered the driver to whip up his horses and turn 
into Julia street, the second street above, and 
drive post-haste to the river. Many of our pursu- 
ers were armed, and J expected that we would be 
fired atas we crossed St. Charles street, but we went 
by so rapidly that they had no opportunity to fire, 
even had they sointended. They kept up the chase 
for some distanee, but we so outstripped them that 
the most euduring finally gave it up. The officers’ 


boat was found lying some little distance off in the 
stream, aud the coxswain explained that he had 
been eempelled to push out from the landing to 
prevent his tiler-ropes from being eut. No vio- 
lence was offered to our party. As we took our 
places in the beat a shot was fired from the bow- 
gun of the Hartford, aud for a moment I faneied 
that the fleet was about to bombard the eity, but 
the officers explained that it was the signal reeall- 
ing them to the ship. 

The potice foree being clearly inadequate for 
the preservation of order, the mayor now ealled to 
his assistance the European Brigade, an organiza- 
tion nade up of foreign residents, and conmauded 
by General Paul Juge, fils. This general issned 
a proclamation assuming commaud of all foreign 
troops ‘br order of his Honor Johu T. Monroe,” 
and asking the aid of all good citizens in the pres- 
ervation of order, 

The mayor was thus constituted commander-in- 
ehief of an army, as well as of the civil forces, 
and the City Hall became a sort of military head- 
quarters. Offieers in gorgeous uniforms glittering 
with gold laee clanked their swords across the 
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marble-paved halls, and from one to half a dozen 
mounted orderlies were constantly in waiting in 
the street, while I and the whole clerical force of 
the office were kept busy issuing requisitions for 
arins, horses, forage, and provisions for the home 
brigade, and orders for transportation, by steam- 
boat and rail, for Confederate troops, en route from 
the outlying fortifications to General Lovell’s head- 
quarters, at Camp Moore. Martial law reigned, 
and a ecountersign was eommuunicated to the pa- 
trol every night, without which no citizen was 
allowed to pass after 9 o’cloek. <A dispute arising 
between two officers of the French Legion as to 
precedence in rank, the matter was referred to the 
mayor for decision. Mr. Munroe improvised a 
inilitary court, before which the disputants ap- 
peared, represented by learned counsel. Mr. 
Soulé was advocate for one side, aud under the 
threatening guns of the fleet the momentous 
question was gravely argued and decided. I have 
still before me the dramatic figure of the victor as 
he issued from the tribunal, waving his cap in tri- 
umph, closely followed by the gorgeously equipped 
members of his staff. 

Sunday passed without intercourse with the fleet, 
but Monday brought a still more vivid excitement 
in the shape of a communication from Flag-Officer 
Farragut, reciting all the evidences of insubordina- 
tion and contumacy on the part of the citizens and 
authorities, and admonishing us that the fire of the 
fleet ight be drawn upon the city at any moment. 
‘The election is with yon,” says the flag-officer, 
‘‘ but it becomes my duty to notify you to remove 
the women and children within forty-eight hours 
if 1 have rightly understood your determination.” 

This eommunication was brought to the City 
Hall by Commander Henry H. Bell, who was 
aecompanied by Acting Master Herbert B. Tyson. 
After reading it Mr. Monroe said: ‘¢ As I consider 
this a threat to bombard the city, and as it is a 
matter about which the notice should be clear and 
speeific, 1 desire to know when the forty-eight 
hours began to 1un.” 

‘lt begins from the time you receive this 
notice,” replied the captain. 

‘““Theu,” said the mayor, taking out his wateh 
and showing it to the captain, ‘‘ you see itis fifteen 
minutes past 12 o’elock.” 

Commander Bell acknowledged the correctness 
of the mayor’s time, and went on to say that he 
was further charged to call attention to the ‘* bad 
faith” of the commander of the MWefae, the 
steamer which had brought up the wounded and 
dead from the forts under a flag of truce, in either 
sinking or allewiug his steamer to sink without 
reporting to the flag-officer his inability to keep 
his pledge and take it back to the forts. 

‘I'he conueil was convoked for the eonsideration 
of Captain Farragut’s letter, and the mayor ap- 
peared before them and gave his views regarding 
the answer to be returned. Captain Farragut had 
assumed as his own act the raising of the flag on 
the Mint and alluded to an attempt having been 
made by him to place one upon the Custom-house. 
The mayor’s reply, which was drafted by Mr. Soulé, 
renews his refusal to lower the flag of Louisiana. 


‘“‘This satisfaction,” he says, ‘* you cannot obtain 
at ourhands. We will stand your bombardment, 
unarmed and undefended as we are.” 

Accompanied by Mr. Soulé I conveyed this reply 
to the Hartford early on the morning of the 29th. 
On our arrival Mr. Soulé at once entered upon a 
discussion of international law, which was listened 
to patiently by the flag-oficer and Commanders 
Bailey and Bell. When Mr. Soulé had concluded, 
Captain Farragut replied that he wasa plain sailor 
and it was not expected that he should understand 
the nice points of international usage; that he was 
simply there as the commander of the fleet and 
aimed only to do his duty in that capaeity. 

Mr. Soulé, having apparently fulfilled his mission, 
now asked to be set on shore, as he had an engage- 
inent at 9 o’clock. This engagement was to meet 
the mayor and some others, including, if I remem- 
ber aright, General Lovell (who had come down to 
the city from Camp Moore), with a view of urging 
upon them a scheme for making a combined night 
attaek, by means of a flotilla of ferry-boats, npou 
the fleet, whose ammunition it was generally 
believed had been exhansted. There had been au 
informal conference at the mayor’s residence the 
evening previous, at which I was present, when 
Mr. Soulé unfolded his plan of the contemplated 
night attack and urged it strongly upon the mayor’s 
attention. The meeting at 9 o’clock the following 
morning was for the purpose of discussing this 
matter more freely. It was, however, too late for 
such an undertaking, even had the plan been a 
mueh more feasible one. The forts had surren- 
dered! Captain Farragut had already dispatched 
a message to the mayor notifying him of that 
event, and adding that he was about to raise the 
United States flag on the Mint and Custom-house. 
He still insisted that the lowering of the flag over 
the City Hall sbould be the work of those who had 
raised it, but before I left the ship he had yielded 
that point also, and I reported to my chief that 
there would be no bombardment and that the 
ungrateful task of lowering our flag would be per- 
formed by those who demanded its removal. 

Mayor Monroe at once issued a proclamation 
requesting all citizens “to retire to their homes 
during these acts of authority which it would be 
folly to resist,” and impressing upon them the 
melancholy consolation that the flag was not to be 
removed by their authorities, ‘‘ but by those who 
had the power aud the will to exercise it.” I 
earried a copy of this proclamation on board the 
flag-ship. 

The duty of raising and removing the flags was 
intrusted to Captain Bell. [left the ship in advanee 
of his foree, and returned to the City Hall to report 
their coming. The stage was now set for the last 
aet, and soon the officers, marines, and sailors 
appeared in Lafayette square with bayonets and 
two brass howitzers glittering in the sunlight. The 
marines were formed in line on the St. Charles 
street side of the square near the iron railing 
which at that time inclosed it, while the guns were 
drawn through the gates out into the middle of the 
street, and placed so as tocommand the thorough- 
fare either way. 
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The crowd flowed in from every direction and 
filled the street in a compact mass both above and 
below the square. They were silent, but angry 
and threatening. Many openly displayed their 
arms. An open way was left in front of the hall, 
and their force being stationed, Captain Bell and 
Lieutenant Kautz passed across the _ street, 
mounted the hall steps, and entered the mayor’s 
parlor. Approaching the mayor, Captain Bell said: 
‘‘T have come in obedience to orders to haul down 
the State flag from this building.” 

Mr. Mouroe replied, his voice trembling with re- 
strained emotion, “ Very well, sir, you can do it; 
but I wish to say that there is not in my entire con- 
stituency so wretched a renegade as would be will- 
ing to exchange places with you.” 

He emphasized this speech in a manner which 
must have been very offensive to the officers. Cap- 
tain Bell visibly restrained himself from reply aud 
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asked at once that he might be shown the way to 
the root. The mayor replied by referring him to 
the janitor, whom he would find outside. 

As soon as the two officers left the room, Mr. 
Monroe also went out and placed himself imme- 
diately in front of the howitzer pointing down St. 
Charles street. There, folding his arms, he fixed 
his eyes upon the gunner who stood lanyard in 
hand ready for action. Here he remained until the 
flag had been hauled down and Lieutenant Kantz 
and Captain Bell had reappeared. At an order 
from the officers the sailors drew their howitzers 
back into the square, the marines fell into march- 
ing order behind them, and retired as they had 
come. As they passed ont through the Camp 
street gate, Mr. Monroe turned toward the hall, 
and the people who had hitherto preserved the 
silence he had asked from them broke into cheers 
for their mayor. 


THE WATER-BATTERY AT FORT JACKSON. 


BY WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, CAPTAIN, 1ST LOUISIANA ARTILLERY, CG. 8. A. 


w the 15th of April, 1862, I was directed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Higgins, com- 
manding Forts Jackson and St. Philip, to take 
command of the water-battery. [See map, p. 34.] 
This was an outwork of Fort Jackson, separated 
from it by two moats. It was quadrilateral in 
shape, inclosed on three sides by a breastwork 
made of earth, the side next to the fort being 
open. The battery had no casemates or covered 
ways. It had been hastily prepared for use just 
previous to the appearance of the enemy’s fleet in 
our front. During the siege it was directly in the 
line of fire from the mortar-boats, or very nearly so. 
The battery was manned hy a detachment of 
Company D, 1st Louisiana Artillery, under First 
Lieutenant hk. J. Bruee, a detachment of the St. 
Mary’s Cannoneers, under First Lieutenant George 
O. Foot, and a detachment of my company, ‘ B,” 
1st Louisiana Artillery, under Sergeant Henry 
Herman, numbering, all told, about 1LO0 men. 
There were mounted in the work 8 guns, viz., 2 
rifled 32-pounders (old stnooth-bores rifled), 1 10- 
inch Colurobiad, 1 9-inech Columbiad, 3 smooth-bore 
32-pounders, and 1 10-inch sea-coast mortar. p 
In the battery there were two magazines which had 
been hurriedly constructed. They were built of old 
flat-boat gnnwales (pieces of timber about 12x 24 
inches square) placed close together, resting at one 
end on the edge of the parapet, and at the other 
on the ferre-plein of the battery. These gunwales 
were laid on their flat sides and were covered with 
several courses of bags filled with sand to a depth 
of two or three feet. There were also two tem- 
porary hovels intended for shelter for the men 
while sleeping. Thev were so low that it was 


Dp Captain Robertson’s enumeration of guns in the 
water-battery differs from that given On page 75. The 
latter, which was made up before the reeeipt of Captain 
Robertson’s account, was based on the following facts: 
Admiral Porter, in his report of April 30th, 1862, written 
after a visit to the fort, states that the water-hattery at 
Jackson contained 6 guns. The plan [see }. 34] made by 


impossible to stand erect in them, and the men 
eould not lie down at full length. 

On the 18th of April the enemy commenced the 
bombardment of Fort Jackson and the water-bat- 
tery with all his mortar-boats. The fort and the 
water-battery replied vigorously, but finding it im- 
possible to reach them with any of my guns, owing 
chiefly to the inferiority of our powder, I was 
ordered to use my mortar only. This was the 
nearest piece in the fortifications to the enemy, 
and whenever it happened that the charge of 
powder was of good quality the shells from this 
mortar made it hot for the mortar-boats, though 
we could see that many of them fell short. During 
the first days of the bombardment the enemy’s 
gun-boats appeared occasionally above the point 
of woods, but were soon driven to seek cover in 
every instance by the combincd fire of Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip and the water-battery. On 
April 19th the bombardment was renewed with 
increased fury, and several of the enemy’s gun- 
boats endeavored to maintain positions above the 
point of woods, about three miles below Fort 
Jackson, and behind which the mortar-boats lay 
concealed from view and in comparative safety, 
owing to the inferiority of our ordnanee and am- 
munition,— but they were unable to withstand 
the fire from the forts and the water-battery, and 
soon retired. In these engagements T used only 
the rifle guns and Columbiads. That day the 
enemy’s mortar fire was very accurate, and dis- 
abled both of the 32-pounder rifle guns in the 
water-battery. We patched them up as well as we 
could afterward, and made them serviceable. 

On the 20th the bombardment continued, hav- 


Messrs. Harris and Gerdes of the coast survey gives 6 
pieces, viz., 5 gups and 1 mortar. Lieutenant (now 
General) John C. Palfrey, being ordered hy Lieutenant 
Weitzel to make a list of the ordnance in the fort, gives 
the amnmament of the outer hattery as follows: ** Two 32- 
pounders rifled, one 10-inch Columbiad, two &ineh Colim- 
biads, and one 10-inch sea-mortar,— total, 6.”— EpD1TORs, 
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ing been maintained uninterruptedly all the pre- 
vious night. The Federal gun-boats several times 
poked their noses cautiously around the point, 
delivered shots, and dodged back quickly. 

Some time during the first days of the bombard- 
ment, the Contederate States steamer Meliae, ly- 
ing about the fort and inits rear, commeneed firing 
at the mortar-fleet, with the good intention of aid- 
ing us. The projectiles from her guns passed 
directly over the water-battery, and wany sabots 
from them fell in and around it. Seeing that her 
shot were falling far short of the enemy, and that 
it would be but a waste of ammunition forhertocon- 
tinue firing, I notified Colonel Higgins of the faets, 
and he requested her commander to eease tiring, 
which he promptly did. This was the only attempt, 
aceording to my recollection, on the part of the 
navy, after the first day of the bombardment, to 
render us any assistance, until they were forced 
into action by Farragut’s advanee. 

After the 20th of April the enemy’s mortar-boats 
continued to rain shell ineessantly, night and day, 
upon Fort Jackson and the water-battery, until 
nearly sundown on the 24th. During all this try- 
ing period the officers and men who served under 
ine in the water-battery never wavered, aud not a 
single one was ever driven Jrom his post. 

On the afternoon of the 23d 1 reeeived a eom- 
munication from Colonel Higgins, notifying me 
that the enemy were planting signals along the 
river-bank, just above the position of the mortar- 
tleet, and that this and other movements among 
them indieated that they would make an attempt 
that night to rush by our works, with their steam- 
ers, and ordering me to prepare to resist their pas- 
sage. He also notified me that the river would be 
lit up by fire-rafts. 1 was very watebful all that 
night, hardly sleeping an instant. Every gun in 
the battery was loaded and pointed toward the 
river, and the men were kept at their posts. 

At 3:30 the bombardment was redoubled, and 
soou afterward Sergeant Herman ealled my atten- 
tion to several black, shapeless masses, barely 
distinguishable from the surrounding darkuess, 
moving silently, but steadily, up the river. Nota 
light was visible anywhere; not a torch had been 
applied to a single fire-raft, and not one of them 
had been started from its moorings. As soon as I 
eaught sight of the moving objects, I knew they 
were the enemy’s vessels, and I ordered the guns 
to be trained upon the two which were in the lead, 
and to open a rapid fre upon them. Only a mo- 
ment sufficed for the gunners to sight the guns, so 
thoroughly was everything prepared, and thewater- 
battery thundered its greeting to the enemy. Fort 
Jackson followed instantly with a grand erash of 
artillery from the guns under Anderson and Ogden, 
Baylor aud Agar along the lower and river fronts, 
and from those of Mumford ia the mortar bas- 


tion and Kennedy in the flag-staff bastion. Fort 
St. Philip echoed with the boom ofits guus. The 
Federal vessels replied with broadsides. The 


flashes of the guns, from both sides, lt up the 
river with a lurid light that revealed the outlines 
of the Federal steamers more distinetly. 

Ido not believe there ever was a grander spec- 
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tacle witnessed before in the world than that dis- 
played during the great artillery duel which then 
followed. The mortar-shells shot upward from the 
mortar-boats, rushed to the apexes of their flight, 
flashing the lights of their fuses as they revolved, 
paused an instant, and then deseended upon our 
works like hundreds of meteors, or burst in mid- 
air, hurling their jagged fragments in every direc- 
tion. The guns on both sides kept up a continual 
roar for nearly an hour, without a moment’s inter- 
mission, and produced a shimmering illumination, 
which, though beautiful and grand, was illusive in 
its eifeet upon the eye, and made it impossible to 
judge accurately of the distanee of the moving 
vessels from us; and this fact, taken in eonnection 
with their rapid and eonstant change of positions, 
as they speeded up the river, rendered it very dif- 
fieult to hit them with our projeetiles. On the 
other hand, our positions being stationary, they 
operated at no such disadvantage, though moving 
themselves. All the shore guns were served with 
great rapidity, until the vessels had passed beyond 
our range. As the vessels were inasked by Fort 
Jackson from onr view as they passed up the river, 
our attention was turned to those following, in sue- 
eession; and ne vessel stood in front of Fort Jack- 
son and the water-battery many moments without 
reeeiving their compliments in the shape of iron 
missiles. No guns were sileneed in either Fort 
Jaekson or the water-battery at any time during 
this engagement. Not a@ man was driven from his 
post at the guns in the water-battery, much less from 
the battery ttself, as is asserted by Adiniral Porter. 
[See p. 13. ] 

After Farragut passed with most of lis steainers 
there was a slaekening of the fire in the forts 
and the water-battery, simply for the reason that 
it would have been madness to have wasted any 
more ammunition than was necessary to drive 
away Admiral Porter and all the vessels whieh had 
failed to passthe forts under cover of darkness. 
But as soon as it was lightenough to see them 
plainly we sitleneedand drove rapidly down the river 
all the vessels, including Admiral Porter's, that re- 
mained below the forts. As soon as Farragut’s ves- 
selsconld, they pushed up the riverout ofourrange. 

The passage of the forts by Farragut and his 
fleet was an act of grand heroism that should for- 
ever shed luster on the American navy, and Porter 
and his mortar-fleet did splendid work, and eon- 
tributed very materially to the sueceess whieh the 
Federal navy achieved over us. I have no doubt 
he fought his flotilla in front of the water-battery 
with great courage. But some things he did not 
aeeomplish, and among them the sileneing of Fort 
Jackson and the water-battery. Ithink it could be 
proven that it was a physical impossibility for him 
to have gotten as near the water-battery as he 
elaims to have done, as Ithinkthe water-battery 
is farther from the river-bank itself. But to Farra- 
gut belongs the great glory of the eapture. 

In referenee to the mutiny, I have only to say 
this, that there was no indieation that any of the 
men in the water-battery were implicated in it. 
No officers and I believe no native Southerners 
were involved in this disgraceful affair. 


CONFEDERATE RESPONSIBILITIES FOR FARRAGUT’S SUCCESS. 


I.— BY JAMES GRIMSHAW DUNCAN, SON OF THE COMMANDER OF FORTS JACKSON AND ST. PHILIP. 


N the 22d of April, by order of Major-General 

Lovell, everything afloat, including the tow- 
boats and the entire control of the fire-barges for- 
merly uncer General J. K. Dunean, was turned over 
to Captain J. K. Mitchell, commanding the Con- 
federate States naval forces on the lower Missis- 
sippi River; and 150 men from both forts were 
given him as gunners and sharp-shooters for the 
Louisiana. 

In an interview with Captain Mitchell on the 
morning of this date, General Dunean learned that 
the motive power of the Louisiana was not likely 
to be completed in time to bring her, as an aggres- 
sive steamer, into the pending action. AS an iron- 
elad floating battery, mounting sixteen guns of the 
heaviest caliber, she was then as complete as she 
wonld ever be. Under these circumstances Gen- 
eral Dunean considered that her best possible posi- 
tion wonld be below the raft, close in on the Fort 
St. Philip shore. This position would give ns three 
direet and cross fires upon the enemy’s approach, 
and at the same time insure the Louisiana against 
a direct assault. According!v, General Dunean 
urged these views upon Captain Mitchell in the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“Ttis of vital importance that the present tire of the 
enemy should be withdrawn from us, which you alone 
ean do. This can be doneiu the manner suggested this 
morning, under cover of our guns, while your work on 
the boat ean be carried on in safety and security. Our 
position is a critical one, dependent entirely on the pow- 
ers of endurance of our casemates, inany of which have 
becn completely shattered and are erumbling away by 
repeated shocks; and therefore I respectfully but ear- 
nestly again urge my suggestion of this norningon your 
notice. Our magazines are also in danger.”’ 


Captain Mitchell replied: 


““T have the honor toa acknowledge the receipt of yours 
of this date, asking me to place the Louisiana in posi- 
tion below the raft this evening, if possible. This vessel 
Was hurried away from New Orleans before her steam 
power and batteries were ready for service, withouta 
crew, and in many other respects very ineomplete, aud 
this condition of things is but partially remedied now. 
Sho is not yet prepared to offer battle to the enemy, but 
should he attempt to pass the forts, we will do all we 
can to preventit; andit was for this purpose only that 
she was placed in position where necessity might force 
her into action, iuadequately prepared as sheis at this 
monent. We havenow at work on board abont tifty 
mechanies, as well as her own crew and those from other 
vessels doing work essential to the preparation of the 
vessel for battle. Under these circumstances it would, 
in my estimation, be hazarding too much to place her 
under the fire of the enemy. Every effort. is being made 
to prepare her for the relief of Fort Jackson, the condi- 
tion of which is fully felt by mes; and the very moment 
I ean venture to face our enemy with any reasonable 
Chauce of success, be assured, General, I will do it, and 
trust that the result will show you that I am now pur- 
suing the right course.” 

Ou the 23d, Captain Mitchell replied to another 
urgent request from General Dunean: 

“Tlmow the importance to the safety of Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip ana the eity of New Orleans of having 
this vessel in proper condition hefore seeking an en- 
counter with the enemy. If he sceks one or attempts 
the passage of the forts before this vessel is ready, I 
shall meet him, however unprepared I may he. We 
have an additional force of mechanics from the city this 


morning, and I hope that by to-morrow night the motive 
power of the Lowisiana will be ready, and that in the 
meantime her battery will be in place and other prep- 
arations will be completed, so as to enable her to act 
acainsttheenemy. When ready, you will be immediately 
ad vised.” 


In this refusal Captain Mitchell was supported by 
Captains McIntosh, Huger, and Warley. Two other 
notes were also addressed him this day, requesting 
that fire-barges be sent down and a vigilant outlook 
kept from all his vessels, and asking his coépera- 
tion shonld the enemy attempt to pass during the 
night. This was promised, but no suecess attended 
the attempts at sending down fire-barges, for 
which there was no excuse; for, although the tugs 
were not it working order, there were six boats of 
the river tleet available, and fire-barges were plen- 
tiful. No immediate relief bemg looked for from 
our fleet, the entire command of Fort Jackson 
was turned ont to repair damages under a very 
heavy fire. The bombardment continued without 
intermission throughout the 23d, but slackened 
off about 12 o’elock M., at Which time there was 
every indication of exhaustion on the part of the 
mortar-flotilla. The following letter was sent te 
Captain Mitchell by General Bunean: 

“T am of the opinion that the mortar practice of the 
enemy against Fort Jackson muat be nearly exhausted, 
and that there is every indication that the enemy, asthe 
next plan of attack, isabout to move up bis large vessels 
to the point of woods, and opeu upon us with his broad- 
sides. One of the large vessels hus already been brought 
up and placed in position. Should the above prove to be 
the case, it is imperatively necessary that the batteries 
of the Louisiana should be brought into action at all 
hazarda, as well as those of Forts Jackson and St. Philip. 
A proper position for the ZLewisiana would be on the 
Fort St. Philip sice, a short distance below the raft and 
close to the shore, which will give us three direct and 
cross fires upon the point ot attack.” 

To this Captain Mitchell replied as_ before. 
Nothing now conld be expected of the Lovisiana ; 
the only position which offered every possible 
chanee of suecess had been repeatedly refused. 
Still Captain Mitchell had other duties to perform, 
and at sundown General Dunean wrote to him: 

“ The enemy has just sent up a small boat, and planted 
a series of white flags on the Fort St. Philip side, com- 
mencing abont 350 yards above the lone tree. It is the 
probable positiou of his ships in the new line of attack 
which, in my opinion, he contemplates for attacking 
Fort Jackson with bis large vessels. As you may not 
have secu this operation, [ furnish you with the informa- 
tion. Please keep the river well lit np with fire-rafts 
to-night, as the attack may be made at any time.” 

The flags referred to were planted under cover of 
a perfect hail of shells. At about 9 Pp. u., Lieu- 
tenant Shryock, C. 8. N., Captain Mitchell’s aide, 
came ashore to inform General Dunean that the 
Louisiana would be ready for service by the next 
evening (the 24th). General Dunean informed 
him ‘that time was everything to us, and that to- 
morrow would in all probability prove too late.” 
Lieutenant-Coionel Higgms warmly seconded this 
opinion, and warned Lieutenant Shryock that the 
final battle was imminent within a few hours. In 
regard to lighting the river, Lieutenant Shryock 
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stated that fire-barges would be sent down regu- 
larly every two hours throughout the night, and 
as none had been sent up to that hour (9:30 P. M.), 
he left, informing these officers that the matter 
would be attended to as soon as he ayrived on 
board. Hour after hour passed, and not a barge 
was lighted. In consequence of this neglect, the 
river remained in complete darkness the entire 
night. The bombardment continued all night, and 
toward morning grew furious. At 3:30 A.M. the 
large vessels of the enemy were observed in mo- 
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tion. General Dunean then made this, his last 
and final appeal to Captain Mitchell: 


‘FORT JACKSON, La., 3:30 A. M., April 24th, 1862.— 
CAPTAIN: AslTanticipated, and informed you yesterday, 
the enemy are taking np their positions at the present 
monient, with their large ships, on the St. Philip shore, 
to operate against Fort Jackson. They are placing 
themselves boldly, with their lights at their mast-heads. 
You are assuming a fearful respousibility if you do not 
coine at onee to our assistance with the Louisiana and 
the fleet. I cau say no nore.” 


Mitchell did not come, but Farragnt did. 


Il.— BY J@HN K. MITCHELL, COMMODORE, C. 8S. N. 


HE article by Admiral D. D. Porter, entitled 
‘“The Opening of the Lower Mississippi,” 
published in ‘‘The Century” magazine for April, 
1885, is opeu to adverse criticism, and particu- 
larly where he indulges in personal reflections 
upon the officers of my command. He claims that 
‘fone fact only was in our [Farragut’s] favor, and that 
was the division of their {the Confederate] forees under 
three different heads, which prevented unanimity of ae- 
tion. In every other respeet the odds were against us." 
But taking Admiral Porter's own showing of the 
armaments, it appears that the weight of one eu- 
tire round of projectiles was approximately: Con- 
federate, 7159 pounds; Union, 20,224; making 
a difference in favor of the Union force of 13,085 
pounds, or nearly 3 to 1 in weight of projectiles. 

The weight of one entire round of all the Confed- 
erate forces afloat (including the 10 guns of the 
Louisianathat could not be used) was 1760 pounds, 
and did not equal oneround ofany one of t+ ofthe first 
class United States sloops of war, as, for instance, 
the Pensacola, which was 1860 pounds. The ord- 
nance of the United States fleet was the heaviest 
known to any navy of that day; her vessels were 
inferior to those of no other nation in construction, 
equipment, and speed, and were manned by offi- 
cers andcrews of unsurpassed courage, skill, train- 
ing, and discipline. The Confederate armament 
was composed of the old discarded guns of the 
United States army and navy, many of which 
were old smooth bores, rifled or reamed out to a 
larger caliber; or, if newly cast, made from serap 
iron, insufficiently tested and inspected, and so, 
with good reason, distrusted by the crews that 
worked them. Admiral Porter further says: 

“It is generally eonceded hy military men that 1 gun 
in a fortis about equal to 5 on board of a wooden ship, 
especially when, as in this care, the forees afloat are 
obliged to contend against a 3146-knot current in a ehan- 
nel obstructed by chains and fire-rafts.’’ [See note, p. 75.) 

Nowhere is it shown that any obstructions were 
encountered by the fleet in its passage by the forts, 
and it appears that the Hartford was the only ves- 
sel that got foul of a fire-raft. Astothe Louisiana, 
Admiral Porter states: 

“The Louisiana remained tied up to the hank, where 
she could not obstruct the river or throw the Union fleet 
into confusion while passing the forts.” 

The fact is that the Louisiana, being immovable, 
could use only her 3 bow guns and 3 of her star- 
board broadside gnns, and those only as the ves- 
sels of the enemy passed directly in front of them, 
for they could be trained but 5 degrees either wav. 


forees. 


Her heterogeneous crew was sent on board in less 
than four days before the action; there was no 
time for the men even to know each other at the 
sae gun, no time for training or practice, but 
they were occupied during this brief period in 
mounting or remounting their guns, few of them 
having ever seen a cannon fired. 

In his account of the capitulation in the cabin 
of the Harriet Lane, Admiral Porter says: 

“As we were about to sign the terms, I was quite sur- 
prised to find that it was not expected that the vessels 
of war were to be included in the terms agreed to by 
the Confederate officers.” 

“Surprised,” indeed! when that very morning 
Colonel Higgins had sent his letter of the same day 
(April 28th), offering the ‘‘ surrender of these forts ” 
(Jackson and 5t. Philip), which he commanded ; 
and closing with the words, ‘‘ire have no control over 
the vessels afloat.” [See note, p. 51.] Moreover, in 
the terms presented to Duncan when he went on 
board, which the Admiral says he had prepared 
before, nothing ts said of the surrender of the naval 
Such a contradictory statement, however, 
has its parallel in the assertion as to the effect of 
the explosion of the Louisiana, that it 
“fairly shook us all out of our seats and threw the 
Harriet Lane over on her side, pnt we finished the terms. 
. . « The Louisiana was blown up just before reaching 
the flotilla.” 

Lientenant William M. Bridges, Adjutant of Fort 
Jackson, now (1887) aresident of Richmond, Va., 
was present in the cabin at the signing of the 
capitulation, and he denies, most emphatically, 
that such an effect was produced on the Harriet 
Lane and on those seated in her cabin. 

My belligerent rights were not impaired or sus- 
pended by the surrender of General Dunean and the 
flying of a flag of truce, to which Iwas not a party; 
and had the effect of the explosion been to destroy 
the Harriet Lane and the entire Federal force, the 
laws of war would have justitied it. 

As to my difference of opinion with General 
Duncan: naval officers ought surely to be consid- 
ered better judges of how the forces and appliances 
at their conmand should be managed than army 
officers. The conduct of the naval forces, by the 
finding of a Confederate court of inquiry, was fully 
sustained, and the court prolonged its session two 
months, vainly waiting for the appearance of 
General Lovell and lieut.-Colonel Higgins, who 
were summoned to testify before the court at my 
instance, they being the most prominent complain- 
ants against the Navy, General Duncan having died. 
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CALIFORNIA INFANTRY, AND LIEUTENANT AND ADJUTANT Ist NIEW MEXICO INFANTRY, 


NHE buffalo hunt! of Captain John R. Baylor eul- 
- minated on his reaching EK] Paso (Frankhn), Texas, 
on the border of New Mexico, in the first week in 
July, 1861, with about three hundred men of his 
regiment, the 2d Texas Mounted Rifles, C. 8. A., 
and oeceupying Fort Bliss, across the river, which 
had been abandoned by the regular troops. He 
was warmly welcomed by the few secessionists 1n 
that neighborhood, prominent among whom were 
Colonel B. Magoffin, Judge Simeon Hart, and Judge 
J. BF. Crosby, who were the wealthiest persons 
that vicinity. On the 23d of July Captain Baylor, with about two hundred 
and fifty men, advanced up the Rio Grande, crossing to the west side of the 
river at San Tomas, and proceeding to La Mesilla. On the afternoon of the 
25th Major Isaac Lynde, 7th U. 8. Infantry, who was in conunand at Fort 
Fillmore, a post about four miles distant from Mesilla, proceeded against the 
rebels with about four hundred men,—artillery, cavalry, and infantry,—and 
after a desultory attack on the town, involving a loss of three men killed 
and two officers and four men wounded, he cowardly returned to the adobe 
walls of Fort Fillmore. On the morning of the 27th Lynde evacuated 
the fort without reason, and commenced a retreat for Fort Stanton, 
having abont five hundred men. When near San Augustine Springs, 
Baylor appeared in his rear with less than three hundred men; and with- 
out a shot on either side Lynde surrendered his entire foree, which consisted 
of seven companies of the 7th Regular Infantry and three companies of 
Mounted Rifles. {, 

In the meantime, Fort Buchanan, situated near Tubae, and Fort Breekin- 
ridge, on the north side of the San Pedro River and above its confluence with 
the Gila, had been abandoned, and the troops ordered to Fort Fillmore. 
Upon reaching Cook’s Caton, this command, consisting of Captain Isaiah 
N. Moore, Ist Dragoons, with four companies, were informed of Major 
Lynde’s disgraceful surrender, whereupon they destroyed a large amount of 
Government stores which they had in charge, as well as private property 
at the eastern end of the cafon, and fled precipitately to Fort Craig. On 
the Ist of August Captain Baylor issued a proclamation organizing all that 
part of the Territory of New Mexico lying south of the thirty-fourth parallel 





CAVALRY ORDERLY. FROK A PHOTOGRAPH. 


}See Mrs. Caroline B. Darrow’s ‘‘ Recollections jor Lynde was dropped from the army. This action 
of the Twiggs Surrender,” Vol. I., p. 33; also map was revuked November 27th, 1566, by general 
on p. 8 of that volume.— EDITORS. orders, restoring him to his commission and plac- 

w On November 2dth, 1861, forthisconduct Ma- ing him on the retired list of the army.— G. H. P. 
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of north latitude as the Confederate territory of Arizona, the seat of govern- 
ment being at Mesilla, and the authority of governor being assumed by 
hinself. August 2d, Fort Stanton, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Benjamin 8. Roberts, 3d U.S. Cavalry, was abandoned, all the public stores 
that could not be carried away being destroyed. During the month of Sep- 
tember Baylor sent several small parties northerly toward Fort Craig, who 
had a number of skirmishes with the Union troops, in which the latter were 
usually worsted. 

On the Sth of July, 1861, the Confederate Government at Richmond 
authorized General H. H. Sibley (who had formerly been a major in the 
army, and had recently served in New Mexico) to proceed to Texas and 
organize a brigade of troops for the conquest of New Mexico. On the 18th 
of November Sibley was ready to move from San Antonio, Texas. His 
brigade consisted of Colonel John R. Baylor’s regiment of Texas Mounted 
Rifles (then in New Mexico), Reily’s 4th Regiment, Green’s 5th, and Steele’s 
7th Regiment of Texas mounted troops, and he arrived at Fort Bliss 
on the 14th of December, and assumed command of all the “forees of the 
Confederate States on the Rio Grande at and above Fort Quitman, and all 
in the territory of New Mexico and Arizona,” and his command was desig- 
nated as the ‘Army of New Mexico.” 

By General Orders, No. 97, November 9th, 1861, the United States Depart- 
ment of New Mexico was reéstablished and placed under the command of 
Colonel EK. R. 8S. Canby, 19th U. 8. Infantry, who had previously relieved 
Colonel W. W. Loring, commanding the regiment of Mounted Rifles, who 
had tendered his resignation to the President, and had left lis station before 
its acceptance. After Lynde’s surrender, New Mexico, south of the Jornado 
del Muerto, was in possession of the rebels, aud Canby set about enlisting 
and reorganizing the militia of the Territory. He also cansed Fort Craig to 
be strengthened by throwing up earth-works, while Fort Union, in the north- 
eastern part of the Territory, was changed from its old location nuder the 
mesa, and moved abont a mile into the plaims, aud converted into a field- 
work, all the quarters, both officers’ and men’s, being made bomb-proot. The 
Indians in the meantime were causing much tronhble to both the Union and 
rebel commanders in their respective districts. The Mescalero Apaches, 
Kiowas, Comanches, and Navajoes were constantly making forays on Canby’s 
district, while in the southern district the Gila River and Chiricahua Apaches 
were causing trouble for Baylor. 

During the first week in January, 1862, Sibley commenced the imarch up 
the Rio Grande with his command, and arrived at Fort Thorn. On the 
7th of February he left Fort Thorn for Fort Craig. On the 16th a recon- 
noissance in foree was made to within two miles of the post, which was 
met by the dispatch of a foree of cavalry, whereupon the Confederates with- 
drew a short distance down the river, and on the 19th crossed over to the 
eastern bank. On the 20th a considerable force of Union troops left the fort, 
and, crossing the river, made a feint of attack on the Confederate camp near 
the river crossing. The Confederates immediately placed all their artillery in 
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MAP OF FORT CRAIG AND VALVERDE. 


battery and commenced firing, whereupon the Union artillery and cavalry 
returned to the fort, leaving the infantry to watch the enemy, who that 


night made a 


“dry camp” in the sand-hills directly opposite to and within 
sight of Fort Craig, at a distance of less than two iuiles. 


No operations 


were attempted by either party during the mght, with the exception of 
“Paddy ” Graydon’s mule attack upon the Confederate camp. { 


| Captain James Graydon (familiarly known as 
‘‘ Paddy” Graydon) had been a soldier in the reg- 
ular army, aud on the approach of the Confederates 
had been authorized to organize an independent 
spy company, and as such it was mustered into the 
service of the United States. Asitsname implies, 
it was truly an ‘‘independent” company. It was 
seldom under the restraint of a superior officer, as 
it was nearly all the time on the road, its captain 
not liking the monotony of garrison life. Captain 
Graydon was a brave man, and no undertaking was 


VOL. II. 8 


too hazardous for him to attempt. His company 
were nearly all uatives of New Mexico, and they 
would go anywhere their captain would lead them. 
On the evening of February 2Uth, when the enemy 
were encamped opposite Fort Craig, Graydon was 
allowed to make a night attack upon them. With- 
out explaining the details of his plan, he had pre- 
pared a couple of wooden boxes, in each of which 
half a dozen 24-pounder howitzer shells were 
placed, with the fuses cut. These boxes were 
securely Jashed on the backs of two old mules, 
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Early on the morning of the 21st Sibley made a demonstration toward the 
fort, while the main part of Its command, having abandoned a number of 
wagons at the camp with their contents, proceeded northerly, passing near 
the eastern end of the Mesa de la Contedera, and approaching the river 
again at Valverde. Sibley’s command in this region consisted of about two 
thousand men. 

Colonel Canby’s command consisted of 3810 men, composed of 5 companies 
of the 5th, 3 of the 7th, and 3 of the 10th Regular Infantry; 2 companies of 
the lst and 5 of the 3d Regular Cavalry; McRae’s and Hall’s batteries; and 
Ford’s company of Colorado Volunteers. The New Mexico troops consisted 
of Kit Carson’s Ist regiment, 7 companies of the 2d, 7 companies of the 3d, 
1 of the 4th, 2 of the 5th, Graydon’s Spy Company, and some unorganized 
militia. As the enemy commenced its movements at about 8 o’clock a. M., 
J0lonel Benjamin 8. Loberts with the regular and volunteer cavalry, two 
sections of McRae’s (provisional) battery, Hall’s section of 24-pounder how- 
itzers, Captain David H. Brotherton’s company of the 5th, Captaim Charles H. 
Ingraham’s company of the 7th, and two (Mortimore’s and Hubbell’s) selected 
companies of volunteers were sent from the fort to intercept them should 
they attempt to approach the river at Valverde. M1eRae’s battery was com- 
posed of men of Company G of the 2d, and Company I of the 3d Regular 
Cavalry. Captaim Alexander McRae, 5d Cavalry, was in command, with 


and the captain with three or four of his men 
crossed the river just below the fort and proceeded 
in the darkness toward the Confederate camp. 
Graydon’s project was to get the torpedo mules 
within sight of the enemy’s picket-line without 
being discovered, when he was to light the 
fuses, and the mules, being directed toward the 
picket-lne, would move in the <irection of the 
animals there. He finally arrived within 150 yards 
of the picket-line, and everything being in readi- 
ness, the fuses of the boxes were fired, and the 
eaptain and his party comineneed their retreat, 
when to their consternation they found that the 
mules, instead of going toward the enemy, were 
following themselves; the shells soon began to ex- 
plode, the Confederate camp was qnickly under 
arms to repel] an attack, and Paddy Graydon and 
his companions made their way back to Fort Craig, 
where they arrived before morning, with the loss 
of the two mules. 

On another oceasion, when the enemy were on 
their retreat from the territory, Paddy Graydon, 
with one man, arrived late at night at the village 
of Socorro, when he was informed that there were 
seven Confederates in town, quartered in a house 
not far away. Paddy, with his army of one soldier, 
immediately approached the house that contained 
the enemy, and commenced giving orders in a 
stentorian voice: “Captain Adams, move your 
company to the north side of the house, and com- 
mence firing aS soon as you see a man move out of 
the building! Captain Brown, you proceed to 
the rear of the house with one platoon of your 
company, and send your second platoon to the 
south side, and ohserve the same orders that I 


have given Captain Adams!” Then, after much 
ordering of his own imaginary company, he called 
upon the enemy to surrender, which they soon 
proceeded to do by coming out of the house, with- 
ont their arms, which were secured by the gallant 
captain, and the next day the seven men were 
delivered to the commanding officer at Fort Craig 
as prisoners of war. 

Although the captain was in the service several 
months with his company, the same men and 
the same number were mustered out as had 
been originally mustered in, when in fact, wnof- 
ficially, be had really lost more than a dozen 
men in action, and as many more by deser- 
tion. This was brought about as follows: When 
his first sergeant reported to him of a morning 
that private ‘‘Juan Chacon” or ‘‘ José de Dios 
Montoyn y Armijo” had deserted during the pre- 
vious night, no record was made, as the first Mexi- 
ean peon he would chanee to see that day would 
be pounced upon, and the captain wonld say, in 
Spanish; ‘‘ Were, Juan Chacon, get into your place. 
I have a great mind to shoot you for desertion.” 
Wherenpon the poor peon would probably an- 
swer: ‘‘No, senor; yo soy Jesus Garcia, y no estoy 
soldado” (No, sir; I am Jesus Gareia, and I am 
not a soldier). ‘‘Callo la boca, chevato” (Close 
your mouth, you brute). ‘‘ Here, sergeant, give 
this man a uniform, and give him a horse, as [ll 
excnse him this time.” The result would be that 
the new recruit, at the next camp, would get a 
suit of clothes hetter than he had ever dreamed of 
possessing, and a good meal. The men picked 
up in this manner often became the best of 
soldiers. —G. H. P. 
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Lyman Mishler, 5th Infantry, and I. McBell, 2d New Mexico Volunteers, as 
lieutenants. Graydon’s Spy Company, and five hundred mounted militia 
under Colonels Pino and Robert H. Stapleton, had already been sent to 
the eastern side of the river to watch the movements of the enemy. 
Colonel Roberts was too late to prevent the Confederates from reaching 
the river: when he arrived at the ford at the foot of the Mesa de la Conte- 
dera he found them already there. The action was immediately begun 
by sending Major Dunean with his regular cavalry across the river, who 
were cusmounted and skirmished on 
foot. The eneinywere soon driven back, 
the batteries were established on the 
western bank, and Roberts crossed his 
command to the eastern side. The 
action commenced at 10 o’clock a. M., 
and consisted of artillery firmg on 
both sides, charging and counter- 
charging, and by 12 o’clock the Con- 
fecderates had been driven from all the 
positions they had taken, and were 
forced to move their heavy guns to a 
position higher up the river. 
During these hours the Confederates 
kept coming upon the field in com- 
COTE Eee Ene ee. CANRY. panies and parts of companies, being 
ee ee strung out on their march. At 12 o’clock 
Colonel Roberts was reénforeced by Captain Dick Selden’s battalion of regular 
infantry and Colonel Carson’s regiment of New Mexico Volunteers. These 
new troops were soon placed in position by Colonel Roberts, and every move- 
ment made by him up to this time was successful. Several parties of the 
enemy had been driven from their positions, to take up new ones farther away, 
and the superior service of the Union guns, under the skill and conduct of 
Captain McRae and Lieutenant Hall, silenced the Confederate batteries and 
seemed to assure victory to the Union forces. Thus matters stood when 
Colonel Canby reached the field and assumed command at 2:45 p. um. The 
enemy had been driven by Colonel Roberts from all their positions, and 
had retired behind a high dinft of sand, where they re-formed undiscovered, 
and prepared to storm the two Union batteries. After a short lull in the 
action, the two storming parties, armed with shot-guns, squirrel mfles, 
revolvers, and lances, and on foot, made a charge with great fury. The force 
that charged on Halls battery, on the Union right, met with such a gallant 
resistance from the battery’s support, consisting of Captain Brotherton’s 
company, Major Dunean’s dismounted cavalry, Captain Wingate’s battalion 
of regular infantry, and Kit Carson’s regiment of volunteers, that they were 
repulsed with great slaughter, and fled from the field. But the result was dif- 
ferent on the Union left. McRae’s battery, though held with heroic deter- 
mination, with the loss of every horse, and more than one-half the gunners 
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killed or disabled, was taken by the enemy. Captain MeRae and Lieutenant 
Mishler were both killed at the guns. The Confederate charge was made on 
foot, and was led by the gallant Major 8S. A. Lockridge, of Colonel Greecn’s 5th 
Regiment, who was the foremost to reach the battery. As heapproached the 
battery Captain McRae was standing at one of the guns, with his left hand 
upon the knob of the cascabel. Lockridge plaeed his left hand upon the muzzle 
of the same piece and demanded McRae’s surrender. Both raised their revolv- 
ers, Whieh were not more than three feet apart, and fired together, and both 
dropped dead in their tracks. After the enemy reaehed the battery, there 
was a short hand-to-hand fight, in whieh revolvers, clubbed rifles, and sponge 
statis were used, but the support soon fell back and erossed the river 1n retreat. 
A panic now ensued among the New Mexicans, but the regulars and the 
Colorado Volunteers were all withdrawn aeross the river in comparatively 
good order. Thecaptured guns of McRae’s battery were manned by the Con- 
federates, turned to the rear, and assisted in producing the disorder that ensued. 
Canby retreated to the adobe walls of Fort Craig, having sustained a loss 
on the field of 5 officers and 65 men killed, 5 officers and 157 men wounded, 
and 1 officer and 354 men prisoners. The enemy’s loss was about 40 killed and 
200 wounded. In will be observed that while Colonel Roberts was in eom- 
mand of the Union troops everything was moving in their favor, but when 
Canby assumed eommand the tide of battle turned, until finally the Union 
forces were beateu and in retreat. It was the almost unanimous opinion of 
the officers engaged at Valverde, that if Canby had remained at Fort Craig 
on that day the Confederates would have commenced their retreat at that 
time for San Antonio, ‘l’exas. 

After remaining two days at Valverde, to bury the dead and give needed 
rest to his men, Sibley moved up the river to Albuquerque, leaving his 
sick and wounded at Socorro. Sibley found, upon his arrival at Albu- 
querque, that Captain Herbert M. Enos, assistant-quartermaster, U. 8. A., 
who was 1n command there, had destroyed the larger part of the Government 
stores at that place and had retreated with bis command toward Santa Fe. 
On the 4th of Mareh, Major J. L. Donaldson, quartermaster, U. 8. A., com- 
manding at Santa Fe, destroyed the Government stores at that place, and 
retreated with his eonunand to Fort Union. The enemy soon after oecupied 
Santa Fe. 

In the first week in March, 1862, Colonel John P. Slough, commanding 
the lst Regiment Colorado Volunteers, arrived at Fort Union, having made 
some extraordinary marches, and relieved Colonel G. R. Paul, 4th Regiment 
New Mexico Volunteers, of the eommand of the Northern District of New 
Mexieo. Colonel Slough, who was a thorough fighting-man, proceeded to 
form a command, composed of his own regiment, with what regulars and 
New Mexico Volunteers he found at Fort Union, for the purpose of operating 
against the Confederates, whose next movement was supposed to be toward 
Fort Union; or of forming a junction with Canby’s force, whieh was sup- 
posed to have left Fort Craig. His command numbered 1542 officers and 
men, with a battery of 4 guns, under command of Captain J. F. Ritter, 15th 
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Infantry, and a battery of 4 mountain howitzers commanded by Captain 
Ira W. Claflin, 3d Cavalry. Slough left Fort Union on March 22d. Ou the 
26th, when at Bernal Springs, he dispatched Major Chivington, of the Ist 
Colorado Volunteers, with 200 cavalry and 180 infantry, toward Santa Fe. 
The enemy were encountered at Johnson’s Ranch, in Apache Canon, about 
fifteen miles from Santa Fe. An engagement fellewed, in which both sides 
claimed the victory: the Union loss was 5 killed and 14 wounded, while the 
Confederate loss was 382 killed, 48 wounded, and 71 prisoners. Chivington 
fell back to Pigeon’s Raneh, and Major 
Pyron, who had commanded the Confed- 
erates, was reénforeced during the night 
by Colonel W. R. Seurry and his com- 
mand, who had been encamped at Gralisteo. 
On the 27th Colonel Slongh arrived at 
IKkoslowski’s Ranch; on the 28th he moved 
toward Apache Cafion, and at 11 o’clock 
A.M. the enemy’s pickets were encoun- 
tered. This was a terrible place for an 
engagement —a cleep gorge, with a narrow 
= wagon-track running along the bottom, 
= the ground rising precipitously on each 
oS) 2 = side, with huge bowlders and clumps of 
Be ee stunted cedars interspersed. The batteries 
on both sides were brought forward, the 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY H. stwLey.c.s.a. Infantry thrown out upon the flanks, and 
ee na pa the firing soon became general. Colonel 
Slough had been informed that the entire baggage and ammunition train of 
the Confederates was at Johnson’s Ranch, and before the action began Major 
Chivington’s command was sent direct over the mountain, unobserved by the 
enemy, came down upon their camp, which was guarded by some two hun- 
dred men, and fell upon their train, consisting of sixty wagons, which, with 
their entire contelts anc a 6-pounder gun, were completely destreyed. Two 
Confederate officers and fifteen men were taken prisoners. This loss was 
the most serious that the enemy had met with in the whole of their cam- 
paign, as all their ammunition, baggage, and provisions—of which they 
were already short—were destroyed, and it was accomplished without the 
loss of a single Union man. The fight in the canon continued until late in 
the afternoon, when Colonel Slough moved back to IKioslowskrs Ranch. This 
engagement is known in Union reports as “ Apache Caion,” and at the South 
as the “battle of Glorieta.” The Union loss was 1 officer and 28 men killed, 
2 officers and 40 men wounded, and 15 prisoners; the Confederate, 36 killed, 
60 wounded, and 17 prisoners. Colonel Seurry returned to Santa Fe in a 
completely demoralized condition, while Colonel Slough, having accomplished 
_ all that was desired, returned to Fort Union. 
~ On April Ist Colonel Canby, who still remained at Fort Craig, left that 
post with a force consisting of 860 regulars and 390 volunteers, and arrived 
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at or near Albuquerque on the afternoon of the Sth. His intention was 
to effect a junction with the Fort Union troops. He made a feint of attack 
on Albuquerque by sending in Paddy Graydon’s company, supported by 
a few regular cavalry under Major Dunean. The Confeclerates were ready 
to receive them, and fired a few rounds, when Canby retired and passed 
through Carnuel Cafion to the httle adobe village of San Antonio on the east 
side of the Sandia Mountain, where he soon was joined by Colonel G. R. 
Panl and his command from that post. When news was received at Santa 
Fe that Canby had attacked Albuquerque, Colonel Senrry with his entire 
foree started for that town. 

General Sibley was now in straitened circumstances. Forts Union and 
Craig contained all the subsistence stores in the territory, with the exception 
of what was in the hands of the people, all of which was cachéd, or hidden 
away. He had no money to purchase with, except Confederate bills, which 
were valueless. He could not advance to Fort Union, as Colonel Slough 
could withstand any foree that he could send in that direction, and he 
was not strong enough to attack Fort Craig. Accordingly, he determined 
upon retreating from the territory if Canby would allow him to do so. On 
the morning of Apr] 12th, the evacuation of Albuquerque commenced by the 
crossing to the west side of the river of Seurry’s and Steele’s regiments, 
Pyron’s battalion, anda part of the artillery. Green’s regiment moved down 
on the east side of the river to Peralta, where it crossed over, after a serious 
skirmish with some of Canbvy’s troops, in which the Confeclerates lost 6 killed, 
3 wounded, and 22 prisoners. On the 15th and 16th the two commands 
moved down the river, on either side, 1n view of each other, and most of the 
time within easy cannon-range. Although Canby’s foree was double that of 
the enemy, he would not cross over the river and capture Sibley’s forces, as 
he easily could have done, for he considered 1t more expedient to allow them 
to retreat out of the termtory and throngh the wilderness to San Antonio, 
Texas, than to captnre the entire party and be foreed to subsist them. This 
action of Canby caused great discontent in his command, and the Union men 
of the territory never forgave him. On the evening of the 16th both forces 
went into camp on the river between Sabinal and La Joya. On the morn- 
ing of the 17th reveille was sounded in Canby’s camp, but no move could 
be observed in the enemy’s, although their camp-fires were burning brightly. 
After waiting a long time for them to commence their march, Canby sent 
some scouts across, who soon returned with the information that the Con- 
federate camp was vacant, and that it had been abandoned during the night. 
It was soon ascertained that Sibley had left the river, leaving behind all 
his wagons, thirtv-eaight in number, with their contents, and had proceeded 
to the westward 1n the direction of the northern end of the Sierra Madeltena. 

Canby now proceeded leisurely down the river, and arrived at Fort Craig 
on the afternoon of the 22d. Sibley’s retreat was a most desperate one. He 
passed on the west side of the Sierra Madelena, through the Sierra de San Mateo, 
until he reached the dry bed of the Rio Palomas, down which he continued 
until he reached the Rio Grande, where supphes had been sent from Mesilla 
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to meet him. His command was entirely worn out, and nearly famished. 
The distance from where he left the Rio Grande until he reached it again 
was over one hundred miles, and the Confederates were ten days accomphsh- 
ing this distance with five days of poor rations. The route was through the 
worst country in that territory, with no guides, trail, or road. What artillery 
they got through with was dragged uphill and lowered by the men, who 
used long ropes for that purpose. The undergrowth and brush were so dense 
that for several miles they were forced to cut their way through with axes 
and bowie-knives. Nearly all the ammunition was abandoned on the way, as 
was nearly everything else, except what the men carried upon their persons. 
On passing over the route of these unfortunate men, nearly a year after, I 
not infrequently found a piece of a gun-carriage, or part of a harness, or 
some piece of camp or garrison equipage, with occasionally a white, dry 
skeleton of a man. At some points it seemed impossible for men to have 
made their way. During this retreat the Confederates were unmolested by 
the Union troops, with the exception of the ubiquitous Captain Graydon, } 
who, with his company, followed them alone for a long distance, picking 
up a large amount of serviceable articles which they had abandoned on 
their way. 

Sibley himself arrived at Fort Bliss in the first week of May, while his com- 
mand was strung out for fifty miles to the rear. He remained here but a few 
days, and upon hearing that the “ California Column,” under the command of 
Colonel James H. Carleton, was rapidly approaching from Southern Cali- 
fornia, he commenced his farther retreat for San Antonio, Texas. His 
force was entirely demoralized, and moved on its way without discipline 
or command, every man for himself, until all finally arrived. Sibley’s com- 
mand, when he reached Fort Bliss, in 1861, numbered nearly or quite 3700 
men; when he returned it was less than 2000, making a loss of over 1700 
men, the bones of a large number of whom were left on the arid plains of 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 


itzer and 2 mountaiu-howitzer carriages. JT found 
out where they had huried some 40 shell, loaded,in one 
place, and 38 in another: 7Sinall. [tookthem up and 
hid them in another place. To-morrow tle quarter- 
inaster from here sends for them. They burned up 


} Captain James Grayden’s lacenic report ef 
the pursuit is dated Pelvadera, N. M., May 14th, 
1862. He savs: 


‘‘Last night I reached here from Salada. On the sth 


I reached Nugales Spring. From there the road rau 
between the hills for about 15 niles, then took toward 
the Magdalene Mountaiu, where they found water; 
distance from Nugales about 29 miles; road very rough. 
Ou the road they deserted 1 wagou and a camp and 
left 3 dead bodies half buried. I had all 
buried. From there theroad took to Feather Springs,— I 
called it so on accouut of feather-beds beiug strewed 
around; distance from Dead Man’s Spring seventeen 
miles. They eneamped there. From there they took the 
road to Ojo del Pueblo; distanee fifteen miles; road 
very rough. Here they blew up a eaisson, burned three 
wagons, hospital department, wedieines, ete.; left a 
few shell aud round shot. From there they took to the 
Salada; distance from Ojo del Pueblo aboutthirty miles; 
road very rough. On this road, near and at Salada, 
they blew up and burned 6 caissons, 1 12-pounder how- 


ahout 19 wagons, 10 ambulances, 6 eaissons, aud 3 car- 
riages. I think they left 3 howitzers, 1 12-pouuder and 
2 mountain. I bad with me a man who came with 
them, who saw them leave the howitzers. I believe the 
Mexicans have the large one buried, aud by offering a 
reward we eould tindout. They destroyed six 100-pound 
barrels of powder at Salada, and a great deal of camp- 
equipage. The road from Ojo del Pueblo is strewn with 
old harness, iron ovens, and in fact everything but 
siuall ammunition. It seems they destrored very little 
if any, of that. It appears that the Mexicans have 
earried off a great deal. Thereis nothing worth send- 
ing for inthe shape of ammunition except the shell. The 
distance from Nugales to Rio Puerco is ahout 109 1niles ; 
road very bad. Sibley’s command made it in five days. 
Left dead on the road about 60 or 70 mules aud horses.” 
E,DITORS. 
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MCCLELLAN ORGANIZING THE GRAND ARMY. 


BY PHILIPPE. COMTE DE PARIS. aIDE-DECAMP TO GENERAL W°CLELLAN. 


he one has denied that McClellan was a marvelous organizer. Every vet- 
+ eranot the Army oft the Potomaeé will be able to recall that extraordinary 
time when the people of the North devoted all their native energv and spirit 
of Initiative to the raising of enormous levies of future combatants and their 
mihtary equipment. and when iniantry battalions. squadrons of cavalry, 
and batieries of arvillery sprung. as it were. from the earth in a meght. and 
poured in trom all sides upon the barren wastes of vacant building-lots that 
then went to the making up of fully three-quarters of the Federal capital. 

Ji was in the midst of this hereulean task of organization that two French 
aides-de-camp Were assigned to duty as military attaches on MeClellan’s stati. 
His briluant operations in Western Virginia against Lee.— who had not yet 
revealed the full extent ot his military genius. and whom MeClellan was 
destined to find again in his front but a vear later.—the successes of Laurel 
Hill and Rich Mountain. gave evidence of what might be expected of the 
Inexperienced troops placed in McClellan's hands. sz: He had already shown 
rare sitatezi¢ ality. and the President had confided to him the task of creat- 
me the Army or the Potomae from the disorganized bands who had fallen 
back on Washington under the brave and unfortunate McDowell. Surrounded 
for the most part by roung omcers. he was himself the most vouthful of us 
all, not only by reason of his physical vigor. the Vivacity of his impressions. 
the noble candor ot his characier. and his glowing patriotism. but also, I 
mav add. bv his inexperience of men. His military bearing breathed a spirit 
ot Trankness. benevolence. and firmness. His look was piercing. his voice 
centle. his temper equable. his word of command clear and definite. His 

wy See ~* MeClelan in West Virginia.” by General J. D. Cox. Vol L. p. 1°6.— EDOBS. 
{12 
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encouragement was most affectionate, his reprimand couched in terms of 
perfect politeness. Discreet, as a military or political chief should be, he was 
slow in bestowing his confidence; but, once given, it was never withdrawn. 
Himself perfectly loyal to his friends, he knew how to imsprre others with an 
absolute devotion. 

Unfortunately for himself, McClellan succeeded too quickly and too soon to 
the command of the principal army of the republic. Huis heutenants were as 
new to the work as he—they had not been tested. Public opinion in the 
army itself — a judge all the more relentless for the very reason that discipline 
cives 1t no opportunity to express itself — had as yet been able neither to pro- 
nounce on them, nor to ratify the preferences of the general-in-chief. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, would it not really have been better could McClellan 
have received a check at first, as Grant did at Belmont, rather than to have 
begun with the brilhant campaign in West Virginia which won for him the 
sobriquet of ““The Young Napoleon”? Just at the time when I joined his 
staff the exacting confidence of the people and the Government was laying on 
him an almost superhuman task. In forging the puissant weapon which, 
later, snatched from his grasp, was destined, in the hands of the Great 
Hammerer, to bray the army of Lee, he acquired an imperishable title to the 
eratitude of his compatriots. He wrought, will it be said, for the glory of 
his successors? No! He labored for his country, even as a private soldier 
who dies for her, with no thought of fame. In order to give to his weapon 
every perfection, he soon learned to resist the impatient solicitations of both 
the people and the Government. 

At the end of September, 1861, while yet under the orders of General Scott, 
McClellan represented the ardent and impatient spirit of men chafing at the 
slowness of a chief whose faculties had been chilled by the infirmities of age. 

Nevertheless, MeClellan’s first care was to place the capital beyond all perad- 
venture of being carried by sudden attack: on the one hand, for the sake of 
reassuring the inhabitants and the political organism within its limits; and, 
on the other, that the army might be at hherty to act independently when it 
should be called to the field, leaving a sufficient garrison only to secure the 
defense of the city. He knew that an army tied up about a place it has to pro- 
tect is virtually paralyzed. The events of 1870 have only too fully confirmed 
this view. An engineer of distinction, McClellan himself devised in all its 
details the system of defensive works from Alexandria to Georgetown. He gave 
his daily personal supervision to the execution of this work, alternating outdoor 
activity with office business. Turelessin the saddle, he was equally indefati- 
gable with the pen. Possessed of a methodical and exact mind, he compre- 
hended the organization of his army in every minute detail. The creation of 
all the material of war necessary to its existence and action was extraordinary 
proof of the wonderful readiness of the Americans in an emergency. + - - 

But the season advaneed. The army was being formed. At the end of 
September the enemy had fallen back on Fairfax Court House, leaving 
to us at Munson’s Hill a few Quaker guns of logs and pasteboard. The time for 
action seemed to have come. The rigors of winter in Virginia hardly make 
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themselves felt before the beginning of December. By the 17th of October 
the enemy had again retreated. The Army of the Potomac replied with a com- 
mensurate advance. But this was a faux pas. The blunder was consummated 
at Ball’s Bluff [see p. 123]. MceClellan’s orders had been given in entire 
ignorance of the topography of the environs of Edwards’s Ferry (all the maps 
being inexact) and of the force of the enemy in front of Leesburg. In fact, 
at that time the organization of the secret service was entirely insufficient 
to the occasion, in spite of the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Allen Pinkerton. | 
McClellan, who was established beyond Dranesville with McCall’s division, 
believed himself to be within supporting distance of Baker’s brigade. ‘T'he 
latter was crushed on the 21st, before any one on the right bank of the Poto- 
mac knew of his fate. This disaster, of comparatively little moment by itself, 
led to the most acrimonious recriminations. It proved, above all, how slight 
and imperfect were the connections between the head of the army and the 
parts he was called on to manceuvre. On that day a fatal hesitation took 
possession of McClellan. If he did not then decide to postpone the campaign 
till the following spring, his conduct of affairs was such as soon to leave 
him no alternative but recourse to this lamentable necessity. Shortly 
thereafter a great change came over the military situation: a change which 
should have encouraged him to the promptest offensive action, but which, 
unfortunately for him, produced only a directly contrary result. 

On the evening of November Ist the whole political world of Washington 
was 1n a flutter of agitation. It labored still under the eftects of the displace- 
ment of General Frémont, guilty of having intruded upon political ground by 
the issue of an abolitionist proclamation [see Vol. I., p. 278]. The disgrace 
of “The Pathfinder,” so popular with the Western Republicans, had caused 
some friction in Congress, and had provoked rejoicing among his numerous 
political enemies in the Army of the Potomac; and now it was learned that a 
measure of still graver importance had been forced on the Government: 
Scott had resigned his commission as commander-in-chief of the Federal 
armies, {, the natural inference being that McClellan would be designated 
his successor. Of great stature and of a martial figure, General Scott 


opinions had been so presented to him, without eliciting 


} Usually mentioned in the Official Records under 
the assumed name of E. J. Allen.— EDITORS. 

Early iu August, 1861, General Scott had 
asked to be relieved. His request grew out of the 
irritation caused by a letter McClellan had ad- 
dressed to him on August Sth, in which the junior 
officer gave his opinion that the enemy had at 
least 100,000 men in front of Washington, or in 
the vicinity, and put himself on record as to the 
measures (including an enlargemeut of his own 
command ) deemed by him necessary for the safety 
of Washington. On the following day, August 
Oth, General Scott addressed the following letter 
to the Secretary of War: 


“Sir: I received yesterday from Major-General Mc- 
Clellan a letter of that date, to which I design this as my 
only reply. Had Major-Gencral McClellan presented 
the same views in person, they would have heen freely 
entertained and discussed. All my military views and 


much remark, in our few meetings, which I have in vain 
sought to multiply. He has stood on his guard, and now 
places himself on record. Let him make the most of his 
unecnvied advantages. Major-General McClellan has 
propagated in high quarters the idea expressed in the 
letter before mc, that Washington was not only ‘in- 
secure,’ hut in ‘imminent clanger.’ Relying on onr 
numbers, our forts, and the Potomac River, I am con- 
fident in the opposite opinion; and considering tho 
stream of new regiments that is ponring in npon ns 
(before this alarm could have reached their homes), I 
have not the slightest apprehension for the safety of the 
Government here. 

‘* Having now been long nnable to mount a horse, orto 
walk more than afew paces at atime, and consequently 
heing unable to review troops, much less to direet them 
in battle,—in short, being broken doww by many partic- 
nlar hurts, hesides the general infirmities of age, —I feel 
that I have become au incumbrance to the army as well 
asto myself, and that I ought, giving way toa younger 
commander, to seek the palliatives of physical pain and 
exhaustion. Accordingly, I must beg the President, at 
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CONFEDERATE W®RKS ON 


joined to his physical advantages rare military and diplomatic attainments. 
He had known how to conquer Mexico without suffering a check; he had 
been able to establish a government that would warrant evacuation of the 
country, capable of maintaining itself without extraneous assistance, and 
he had secured a treaty with leonine conditions for the Americans, But 
age had attacked him physically and meutally. Obese and impotent, the 
brilhant Scott was in 1861 but the shadow of his former self. While recog- 
nizing the services rendered by him to the republic at the outbreak of the 
elvil war, by his fidelity to the Stars and Stripes in spite of his Virginion 
origin, the young generals reproached him with paralyzing then ardor and 
interfering with their projects. The President and his Secretary of State, 
My. Seward, who, through political habitnde, was also a temporizer, regretted 
the resignation of Scott, and angured ill of the youth and rashness of 


the earliest moment, to allow me to be plaeed on the 
oificers’ retired list, and then quietly to lay myself 
ap — probably forever — somewhere in or about New 
York. But, wherever [may spend wy little remainder 
of life, my frequent and latest prayer will be, ‘God save 
the Union.’” 

@n August 10th, atthe request of the President, 
General McClellan gave the latter authority to 
withdraw this letter of August Sth, which, as he 
said, ‘‘ was designed to be a plain and respectful 
expression” of his views. President Lincoln went 
with this letter to General Seott, and requested 
him to withdraw his reply. @n Angust 12th Gen- 
eral Scott wrote again to the Secretary of War, to 
say that he could not withdraw his letter, for three 
reasons; the third relating to his physical infirmi- 
ties, and the first two being the following: 

‘(1, The original offense given to me by Major-Gen- 
eral McClellan (see his letter of the 8th inst.) seems to 
have been the result of deliberation between him and 


some of the members of the Cabinet, by whom all the 
creater War questions are to be settled, without resort 
to or eonsultation with me, the nominal General-in- 
Chief of the army. In further proof of this negleet,— 
although it is unofficially known that in the last week 
(or sIX days) Many reginents have arrived and others 
have changed their positions: sume to a considerable 
distanee,— not one of these movements has been re- 
ported to me (or anything else) by Major-General Mc- 
Clellan ; while itis believed, and, I may add. known, that 
he is in frequent eommunieation with portions of the 
Cabinet and on matters appertaining to me. That free- 
dom of access and eonsultation have, very naturally, de- 
luded the junior general into a feeling of indifference 
toward his senior. 

«9, With snel supports on his part, it would he as 
idle for me as it wonld be against the dignity of my 
years, to be filing daily eomplaints against an ambitions 
junior, Who, independent of the extrinsic advantages 
alluded to, Las, unquestionably, very high qualitications 
for military command. [trust they may achieve crown- 
ing victories in behalf of the Union.” 

EDITORS. 
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McClellan. The latter, on the other hand, seemed to imagine that the with- 
drawal of the old warrior removed the last remaining obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of his vast strategic conceptions. But, as is not seldom the case in 
the course of human events, both these expectations were mistaken. In 
brief, McClellan, once invested with supreme command, proved limself 
more of a temporizer than his predecessor, and, as will soon be seen, his 
premature promotion to this post was the cause of all his subsequent morti- 
fication and misfortune. 

The next day (November 2d), at 4 o’clock in the morning, we were at 
his side, mounted, to accompany to the railway station the commander 
whose place McClellan was about to occupy. As we went along every one 
chatted about the matter, and sought to penetrate the future and to divine 
the fortunes and role of the young general in the terrible crisis through 
which the repubhe was passing. It would have been easier to pierce the 
night and fog which enveloped us. An hour later McClellan was at his 
office. A new task of enormous proportions, whose difficulty he had not, 
perhaps, paused to contemplate, stared him in the face, and threatened him 
with destruction. Without giving him the full rank enjoyed by Scott, the 
President had given him full command of the armies of the republic. It 
should be said that he had the mght to this position as the oldest major- 
general of the regular army. In assuming his new funetion he did not give 
up his own personal and particular direction of the Army of the Potomac. 
Here he was right; for he could neither have found any one to whom he 
might safely confide his own proper work of organization, nor could he have 
left the command of the first army of the republic without condemning him- 
self to perpetual prison in the bureau at Washington. 

It must be admitted, however, that his two functions were incompatible. 
As an old French proverb has it, “Que trop embrasse, mal étreint.” When, 
two years later, Grant himself undertook to conduet the decisive campaign 
against Richmond, at the same time continuing the direction in chief of all the 
armies of the Union, he was not only surrounded by the aureole of his splendid 
victories and incontestable military authority, and not only had a cruel experi- 
ence proved to the people the necessity for concentrating the military power 
in the hands of one man, but the different armies which he contvolled were 
confided to approved chiefs whom he could trust with perfeet liberty of 
action, while, in case of need, he might leave at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac the conqueror of Gettysburg. In Washington, Halleck presided 
as chief of staff, reduced by Grant to a subordinate function, it 1s true, but 
a function for which he possessed special aptitude. The situation of Me- 
Clellan was different. He perceived this on the day when, entering on the 
campaign, he placed himself at the head of the Army of the Potoinac. <At 
first he was equal to the emergency by dint of incessant work; but he was 
obliged to renounee the daily routine which had served to maintain his rela- 
tions with all his divisions, and had contributed to facilitate and hasten 
forward his schemes of organization. McClellan, confined to his office, 
undertook the orderly and methodical concentration of the immense number 
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of men enrolled in the service of the republic, in the formaticn of his armies, 
aud in constructing a scheme for their concerted action. General Halleck, 
but just then arrived in Washington, was sent to the West with extensive 
powers [see Vol. L, p. 515]. McClellan assigned to him one of his best Heuten- 
ants, General Buell [see Vol. L, p. 385]. Finally, he prepared the great naval 

oo expeditions which should give to the Fed- 
ia eral arms Port Royal, Roanoke, and New 
“. Orleans. Scareely had he begun the 
work when the fact was borne in 
on him that the armies of the 
West were, as regarded material, 
less well prepared for the of- 
fensive than those of the East, 
and as it seemed requisite that 
they should act together, it 
may be interred that from the 
first days of his assuming eom- 
mand, the scheme of post- 
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poning till spring the 
operations of the 
Ariny of the Potomac 
was explicitly deter- 
mined on. MeClel- : ¢ ; Dis 
lan wisely concealed  Pjpg7ae we aa ba 2g ae psietirerns ican 
from every cue this ——————— ——<——— SS : 


eer t] ke ‘*CLAREMONT,” THE RESIDENCE OF COMMODORE FRENCH FORREST, C. S. N.— 
resolution, tue Ohjec- PICKET POST OF THE 40TH NEW YORK VOLUNTEEKS. 


tions to whieh he nyn- FROM A SKETCH MADE SEPT, 26, 1861. 
derstood better than any one. But his soldiers were not slow to comprehend ; 
often the crowd has sagacious instinets, and may divine the ealeulations of even 
the most wary statesman. The army proved it in this case by constructing, 
with all the ready skill of American backwoodsmen, log-huts to protect them 
from the inclemencies of the season. They did well. When the snow and ice 
rendered military operations impossible, veritable pioneers’ villages had grown 
up everywhere in the midst of the timber, and afforded the soldiers excellent 
shelter. The army had coolly taken the liberty of going into winter quarters, 
without consulting anybocly. 

The complications of foreign politics contributed their share to restrain 
McClellan, at a period when the season would yet have permitted him to act 
on the offensive. It was the 16th of November when the news reached 
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Washington of the incident afterward known as the Tent affair [see p. 1384]. 

The capture of the Confederate Commissioners on the high seas under 
a neutral flag, in flagrant violation of the law of nations,—a violation brutal 
in its method and useless in its results, most dangerous in its consequences,— 
was hailed by public opinion as a splendid victory for the Stars and Stripes. 

Two men at Washington comprehended from the first the danger to 
their country of the inconsiderate act of Wilkes: these were Seward and 
McClellan. The former, burdened with an immense responsibility, patriot- 
ically dissimulated his opinion with extraordinary jmesse ; he permitted the 
excitement to spend itself, and, thanks to the slowness of communication with 
England, gained time enough} to extricate his Government at the critical 
juncture, by enveloping the decision he had succeeded in extorting from “ the 
powers that be” in a specious web of plausibilities, calculated to sweeten the 
bitterness caused at home by England’s exactions, and at the same time to 
satisfy her just demands. He succeeded in sparing his country and the world 
the horrors of a war the results of which could hardly be imagined. 

It was not for McClellan to implicate himself in questions of a purely 
political character, but he probably foresaw the consequences of a war 1n 
which England, mistress of the seas, would have inundated the Southern 
States with arms and munitions of war, with money and volunteers, block- 
ading the Iederal ports, and in the spring making Canada the base of 
operations for her regular army. ‘The States of the North would have 
found themselves hemmed in along a vast line of boundary by two hostile 
powers, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. McClellan’s care, in 
view of such an emergency, was to perfect and strengthen his army; but, 
above all, not to compromise the safety of his forces by any attempt at opera- 
tions on the other side of the Potomac. Grand reviews established, to the 
satisfaction of the inexperienced, the fact of progress in the equipment, 
instruction, and drill of the troops. At Bailey’s Cross-roads might have been 
seen a rendezvous of 50,000 men, with all the paraphernaha of a campaign, a 
large number of cavalry, and a formidable array of artillery. No such 
spectacle had ever been seen in the United States; the novelty of the dis- 
play caused the liveliest interest among the inhabitants of Washington. But 
to a European, not the least curious part of the pageant was the President, 
with his entire Cabinet, in citizens’ dress, boldly caracoling at the head of a 
brilhant military cortéye, and riding down the long lines of troops to the rat- 
tle of drums, the flourish of trumpets, and the loud huzzas of the whole army. 
Whine his aides-de-camp were engaged in the field, McClellan worked cease- 
lessly with the Secretaries of War and of the Navy, Simon Cameron and Gideon 
Welles, preparing great expeditions, half military and half naval, that should 
plant the national flag on the principal points of the enemy’s coast, and secure 
convenient bases for future operations. The suecess won at Port Royal 
encouraged the Federal Government in these projects. McClellan himself 
had brought back from the Crimea a personal experience which enabled hin, 
better than any one else, to preside over the details of preparation. 


Dp Sewarda’s letter consenting to the return of the Commissioners bears date of Dec. 26, 1861.— EDITORS. 
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Mr. Seward, having courageously ended the Z7’rent affair to the satisfaction 
of the public, now recovered from its first attack of folly, the only obstacle to 
be feared—the danger of a maritime war—was finally removed. Burnside 
embarked at New York, during the early days of 1862, with the httle army 
that should seize Roanoke and march on the interior of North Carolina 
[see Vol. L, p. 632]. The troops destined for the attack on New Orleans 
were sent to Ship Island in detail. But an unusually severe winter followed. 
While the naval expeditions imtended to land troops on the coasts of the 
Southern States might still have been fitted out, though the severe gales 
of the season would have subjected them to serious danger, deep snows 
and intense cold made movements on the part of the Army of the Potomac 
next to impossible. IEven had it been desirable to expose raw troops to the 
rigors of a winter campaign, 1t would have been impracticable to provision an 
advancing army, on account of the impassable condition of the roads. This 
set McClellan, as well as many of his subordinates, to thinking of transporta- 
tion by water, down the Western rivers, or through the deep estuaries of 
astern Virginia. 

One day, I think it was the 20th ot December, General McClellan, ordinarily 
so assiduous, did not appear at headquarters. The next day it was learned 
that he was ill. Three days later lis life was in danger. Exhausted with 
work, his robust physique was seized with a typhoid of the most serious 
type. . . . His absence paralyzed work at headquarters. He had not 
regularly delegated his powers. His father-in-law and clef of statf, General 
Marey, did not dare to act definitively in his name. McClellan had made the 
nustake of not creating a general field-staff service, with a duly appomted 
chief of staff. This might have aided him in securing a consistent ensemble 
of inilitary operations. . . . On Ins return to the duthes of Ins office 
[January 13], he realized that durimg his absence important changes had 
been arranged. On the 15th of January, Mr. Cameron was superseded by 
Mr. Stanton, a celebrated lawyer, who was spoken of as one of the coming 
wen of the Democratic party. MeClellan, who knew and appreciated hin, 
had, before Ins illness, contributed maternally to Stanton’s nonnination by 
recommending him earnestly to the President. But he was not slow to 
regret this. Mr. Stanton, endowed with a remarkable faculty for work, ren- 
dered imeontestable service in the organization of the armies; but, fearmeg 
the growing importance of those who commanded them, and wishing to 
impose his authority, he was instrumental, more than any one else, in 
developing in Mr. Lincoln’s mind the idea of directing military operations 
m person, from the depths of the White House itself. The personal imter- 
vention of the President, provoked by the inconsiderate impatience of the 
pubhe and the precipitate sohcitations of McClellan’s pohtical adversaries, 
first declared itself in a smguilar order, kept a secret as regards the pubhe at 
the time, but given to the press on March 11th. This order [“ President’s 
reneral War Order No. 1” ], dated the 27th of January, directed all the armies 
of the repubhe to take the field on the same day, that is, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, m honor of Waslington’s birthday! In the West, where the rivers 
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were open, everything was in readiness. Moreover, the order of the Presi- 
dent was not necessary to warrant Grant, already under orders from Mce- 
Clellan, in beginning the campaign, and Grant anticipated that order. His 
début was as a lightning-stroke. fis victory at Fort Donelson, followed by 
the capitulation of 15,000 Confederates, was the return for Bull Run. The 
impression created throughout the whole army was profound. The Federal 
volunteers took heart again. The confidence of the Army of the Potomae 
was recoubled. The general was now restored to health. The weather had 
moderated. The time had at last come for this army to act. . . . But the 
immense flotilla which should transport it to Urbana, near the mouth of the 
Rappahannock [see map, p. 164], or to Fort Monroe, another point of debarka- 
tion equally considered with the other, was not yet ready, and no one more 
than McClellan regretted the delay. Itis well known that he was obhged to 
feht many objections in order to secure the adoption of his favorite plan. He 
was obliged to exhinit the details of his projects before numerous councils of 
war, some of them political and some of them military, some of the members 
of which were, perhaps, not possessed of absolute discretion. He was obliged 
to reassure and convince all those who feared lest Washington should be left 
without sufficient protection. He finally obtained the Government’s approval. 

At the very moment when all seemed ready for the realization of lis grand 
design, two unforeseen circumstances arose to thwart the calculations of 
McClellan. The first was the sudden evacuation of Manassas by the Confed- 
erates. I do not beheve that this could be attributed to indiscretions follow- 
ing the couneils of war at Washington. I prefer, rather, to ascribe it to the 
military sagacity of the great soldier who then commanded the Army of 
Northern Virginia. His positions at Manassas were protected only by the 
show and ice which paralyzed the Federals. With the opening of the season 
he would be obliged to withdraw belind the Rappahannock. Tlnis movement 
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brought the Southern army nearer to Richmond, at the same time plaeing it 
on the Urbana route, thus making a landing there impossible for us, and 
permitting Lee to anticipate McClellan on the Virginia peninsula. MeClellan 
would not give up his plan of approaching Richmond from the south-east. 
Fort Monroe, occupied by the Federals, was chosen as the new point of 
debarkation, and the pursuit of the enemy on the road from Manassas to 
Fredericksburg had no other objeet than to deceive him as to the intentions 
of the Federals. The army, after having feigned pursuit, was ordered to 
eoneeutrate near Alexandria, the rendezvous of the grand flotilla which 
MeClellan awaited with so much impatienee. 

But on the 12th of Mareh another nnexpeeted event again eaused conster- 
nation among the officers of the staff. The indefatigable newsdealers, who 
followed the army almost to the very line of battle, had brought papers from 
Washington, in which we read a deeree [“ President’s War @rder No. 3”], dated 
Mareh 11th, in effeet relieving MeClellan from the direction in ehief of the 
armies of the United States, the pretext being that MeClellan had not taken 
the field on the 22d of February [see p. 167]. It was reealled to mind that on 
that very day, McClellan, on going upon the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, had been greeted by a triple salvo of applause, a demonstration flattering 
enough, but damaging to a general, whose funetions forbid even the suspicion 
ef politieal partisanship. The measure in question was inept, sinee it virtually 
restricted McClellan within the Department of the Potomac, exeluding West 
Virgnua, then assigned to Frémont. The nieasnre was especially disastrous 
in suppressing all general direction of military operations, and disintegrating 
the ensemble, It had heen decided that Seott was too superannuated to 
attend to this general direction; it was not for the purpose of abolishing it 
entirely that command had been eonfided to younger and more energetic 
hands. Unfortunately, at this moment Mr. Lineoln had the weakness to 
think that he himself eould effectively exereise the supreme control, assigned 
him in form, it is trne, by a figment of the national Constitution. <As 
for MeClellan, the President’s deeision was mortifying in its method, Lincoln 
having delaved its promulgation till after the departure of his general, and 
having left 1t to be communieated to the latter by the daily papers. Yet 
McClellan would have eonsoled himself, had not this measure been fol- 
lowed by others still more harassing, aud of a nature to completely eripple 
intelligent action. But he was relieved of an immense responsibility ; he was 
left at the head of an army eager to follow his lead, eager for battle, and eon- 
fident of victory under his orders. He alone seemed to preserve his sany-froid 
in the midst of officers of all grades who floeked to his headquarters at Fair- 
fax Court House as the news spread rapidly from camp-fire to camp-fire. 
Among these officers were staneh supporters, secret foes, those jealous of his 
fame, would-be worshipers of the rising sun, and, last but not least, mdis- 
ereet and compromising friends. In this evil hour MeClellan felt how sternly 
patriotie duty demanded of him that he should hide the mortification he felt 
at this wound to his feelings as an officer and a man. He sought for con- 
solation only in the sympathy and confidence of his soldiers. 


Pee > BUUPrOAND THE ARRES|T OF GENERAL STONE: 


BY RICHARD B. IRWIN, LIEUT.-COLONEL AND ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, U. & V. 


BOUT 1 o’elock on the morning of the 9th of February, 1862, General 
Charles P. Stone, a native of Massachusetts, a graduate with honors of 
the United States Military Academy, a distingnished officer of the ordnance 
corps during the Mexican war, colonel of the 14th regular infantry, and 
brigadier-general of volunteers, commanding a division of ten thousand men 
m the Army of the Potomac, was arrested in Washington, by the commander 
of the provost guard, and sent, in custody of a heutenant and two policemen, 
to Fort Lafayette, in New York harbor. There, and at Fort Hamilton, he 
was kept in close and solitary confinement, his pockets being emptied and 
his letters examined, until the 16th of August, when, after the lapse of 189 
days, he was set at liberty, nnder the peremptory requirements of an act of 
Congress, approved July 17th, 1862, forbidding the detention of any officer 
or soldier more than thirty days without charges. 

It will be observed that he was held for a fresh period of thirty days before 
this law was allowed to operate, and it 1s also worth remarking that a law as 
old as the Governinent, known as the Articles of War, the fundamental 
law of the army of the United States, contained substantially the same pro- 
vision, the only essential difterence being that the new law, in effect, length- 
ened the time for preferring charges from eight days to thirty. 

Though promptly and often asked for, and repeatedly promised, no state- 
ment of the charges was ever fnrnished to General Stone. In truth, no 
charges were ever preferred against him. No cause for his arrest has ever 
been shown. it has even been dispnted upon whose initiative it was ordered. 
The vague and loose “evidence,” and the floating suspicions engendered by 
it, that formed the groundwork for his arrest, never admitted of being con- 
densed into an accusation, simply because there was nothing in them to 
condense. The real cause must be sought for amid the tangled mesh of a 
net-work of cirenmstanees, such as is occasionally the despair of men who 
read history by the hight of human sympathy. 

Before trying to trace its threads, it may be well te recall how for weeks 
the safety, not only of Washington bnt of the President and his cabinet, 
had depended mainly upon the loyalty, the prudence, and the vigilance of 
Colonel Stone and his District of Columbia volunteers. | Well might Mr. 
Lincoln exelaim, with his smile, ‘Oh! I could never believe General Stone 
would be disloyal!” 

In the autumn of 1861 Stone’s division, comprising the brigades of Gorman, 
Lander, and baker, {, was observing the ferries or fords of the Potomae 
in front of Poolesville. On the 20th of October, MeCall’s division being at 
Branesville, General MeClellan telegraphed to General Stone directing 


) See General Stone’s article, ‘‘ Washington on the Eve of the War,” Vol. 1., p. 7.-— EDITORS. 
& Afterward Sedgwick’s division, Second Corps, brigade commanders Gorman, Dana, and Burns.—RF. B.1, 
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the operationsof McCall 
should have the effeet of 
driving the enemy away, add- 
ing, ‘perhaps a sheht demonstra- 
tion on your part would have the 
effeet to move them.” This shght demonstration resulted in the battle of 
Balls Bhatt. 

On the morning of the 21st of Oetober General Stone gave Colonel Baker 
diseretionary authority to retire the small detaehment then at Ball’s Bluff, 
or to send over his brigade to support it. Colonel Baker at onee, without 
further information, without visiting the Virginia shore, and without organ- 
izing the boat serviee, gave the order to eross. Early in the afternoon he 
crossed himself and posted his eommand. In support of this movement, and 
to hold the enemy’s attention, Stone sent Gormaw’s brigade across at Edwards 
Ferry, where the principal force of the enemy had been seen. 

The Confederate Commander, General Evans, } early discovering both 
movements and having the advantage of a shorter line, eoneealed, moreover, 
by the nature of the ground, gradually withdrew all his foree, save one regi- 
ment, from Gorman’s front, coneentrated it against Baker, and about 3 o’cloeck 
attacked with vigor. Eaeh side numbered about seventeen hundred; our 
troops had three light e¢uns, soon disabled, the Confederates none; but their 
men moved to the attack from Sonne ground, well eovered by trees and 
bushes, while ours, badly posted and badly arranged, were held to the blutf 
without room to retire. or means of retreat. 

We find the opening events deseribed as follows, by Colonel Charles 
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MAP OF THE UPPER POTOMAC. 


4 Colonel N. G. Evans, who distinguished himself at the first Bull Run.— Epirors. 
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Devens, commanding the 15th Massachusetts Regiment, afterwards major- 
general of volunteers, and, under President Hayes, attorney-general of the 
United States: 


“About 12 o’clock Sunday night, October 20th, I crossed the Potomae by your [Stone’s] order 
from Harrison’s Island to the Virginia shore with five companies, nwunbering about 300 men, of 
my regiment, with the intention of taking a rebel camp, reported by scouts to be situated at the 
distance of about a mile from the river, of destroying the same, of observing the country around, 
and of returning to the nver, or of waiting and reportiny if I thought myself able to remain for 
reénforcements, or if I found a position capable of beiny defended against a largely superior 
force. Having only three boats, which together conveyed about thirty men, it was nearly 4 
o’elock when all the force was transferred to the opposite shore. We passed down the river 
about sixty rods by a path discovered by the scouts, and then up the bluff known as Ball’s Bluff, 
where we found an open field surrounded by woods. <At this point we halted until daybreak, 
being joined here by a company of one hundred men from the 20th Massaclmsetts, accompanied 
by Colonel Lee, who were to protect our return. 

‘At daybreak we pushed forward our reconnoissance toward Leesburg to the distance of about 
a mile from the river, to a spot supposed to be the site of the rebel encampment, but found on 
passing through the woods that the scouts had been deceived by a line of trees on the brow of 
the slope, the opening through which presented, in an nneertain hght, somewhat the appearance 
of a line of tents. Leaving the detachment in the woods, | proceeded with Captam Philbrick 
and two or three scouts across the slope and along the other line of it, observing Leesburg, 
which was in fl view, and the country about it, as carefully as possible, and seeing but four 
tents of the enemy. My force being well concealed by the woods, and having no reason to believe 
my presence was discovered, and no large number of the enemy’s tents being in sight, I deter- 
mined not to return at once, but to report to yourself, which I did, by directing Quartermaster 
Howe to repair at once to Edwards Ferry to state these facts, and to say that in my opinion I 
could remain until 1 was reénforced. 

‘The means of transportation between the island and the Virginia shore had been strength- 
ened, I knew, at daybreak, by a larye boat, which would convey 60 or 70 men at once, and as 
the boat could eross and recross every ten minutes, T had no reason to suppose there would be 
any «hfficulty in sending over 500 men in an hour, as it was known there were two large boats 
between the island and the Maryland shore, which would convey to the island all the troops that 
could be conveyed from it to the Virginia shore. 

‘“ Myr. Howe left me with his instructions at about 6:30 4.M. . . . Twas rejoined at $ a. M. 
by Quartermaster Howe, who reported to me that I was tu remain where [ was, and would be 
reénforeed, and that Lieutenant-Colonel Ward would proceed to Smart’s Mill P with the 
remainder of the regiment, that a communication should be kept up between us, and that 10 
cavalry would report to me for the purpose of reconnoitering. For some reason they never 
appeared or reported to me, but I have since learned they came as far as the bluff. \ If they 
had reported to me, they could have rendered excellent service. I directed Quartermaster Howe 
to return at once and report the skirmish that had taken place. 

‘At about 10 o’clock Quartermaster Howe returned and stated that he had reported the skir- 
mish of the morning, and that Colonel Baker would shortly arrive with his brigade and take 
command. Between 9 and 11 o’clock I was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Ward with the remain- 
der of my regiment, making mm all, a foree of 625 men, with 25 officers, from my regiment, as 
reported to me by the adjutant, many of the men of the regiment }eing at this time on other 
duty. 

‘About 12 o’clock it was reported to me a force was gathering on my left, and about 12:30 
o’elock a strong attack was made on my left by a body of infantry concealed in the woods, and 


p According to General Stone, he directed ‘five scouts to be thrown out in advanee of the infan- 
companies to be thrown into a strong mill onthe try ou the right. Colonel Baker allowed this 
right of Ball’s Bluff. Colonel Baker allowed these cavalry to return without scouting, and did not 
companies to be directed to the frout.”— Epirors. Yeplace it although he had pleuty at his dispo- 

« According to General Stone, he ‘‘seut cavalry sition.””— EDITORS. 
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upon the skirmishers in front 
by a body of cavalry. The 
fire of the eneiny was reso- 
lutely returned by the regi- 
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ment, which maintained its 
ground with entire determi- 
nation. Reénforcements not 
vet havmg arrived, and the 
attempts of the enemy to out- 
flank us being very vigorous, 
I directed the regiment to 
retire about 60 paces into an 
open space in the wood, and 
prepare to receive any attack 
that might be made, while I 
called im my _ skirmishers. 
When this was done I re- 
turned to the bluff, where 
Colonel Baker had already 
arrived. This was at 2:15 
p. M. He directed me to form 
my regiment at the right of 
the position he proposed to 
occupy, which was done by 
eight companies, the center and left being composed of a detachment of the 20th Massachu- 
setts, numbering about 300 men, under command of Colonel Lee. A battahon of the California 
Regiment, numbering about 600 men, Lieutenant-Colonel Wistar commanding; 2 howitzers, 
commanded by Lieutenant French, and a 6-pounder, commanded by Lieutenant Bramhall, 
were planted in front, supported by Company D, Captain Studley, and Company F, Captain 
Sloan, of the 15th Massachusetts.” 
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Himself remaining with Gorman at Edwards Ferry to direct the crossing 
there, General Stone placed Colonel KE. D. Baker, of the 71st Pennsylvania 
Regiment (also called the “Ist California,” in compliment to Colonel Baker), 
in command of the movement by Harrison’s Island and Ball’s Bluff, under 
the following orders : 


HEADQUARTERS CORPS OF OBSERVATION, EDWARDS FERRY, October 21st —11:50.— COLONEL 
KE. D. BAKER, Commanding Brigade. COLONEL: I am informed that the force of the enemy 
is about 4000, all told. If vou can push them, you may do so as far as to have a strong posi- 
tion near Leesburg, if you can keep them before you, avoiding their batteries. If they pass 
Leesburg and take the Gun Spring road you will not follow far, but seize the first good position 
to cover that road. Their design is to draw ns on, if they are obliged to retreat, as far as 
Goose Creek, where they can be reénforced from Manassas and have a strong position. Report 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT BALL’S BLUFF, VA.— OCTOBER 2187, 1561. 


Union. Forces : Colonel Edward D. Baker # (i); Colonel Confederate Forces: Brigadier-General Nathan G. 


Milton Cogswell (w and c): 15th Mass., Col. Charles 
Devens; 20th Maas., Col. Williatu R. Lee (e); 42d New 
York (ealled “Tammany regiment”), Col. Miltun Cogs- 
well; 7ist Pa. (also ealled ist California), Liewt-Col. Isaac 
J. Wistar (w). Aréillery: B, tst It. I. (one gnn), Lieut. 
Walter M. Bramhall iw); I, ist U. 8. (two guns), Lieut. 
Frank S. French. 


Evans: 17th Miss... Col. W. S&S. Featherston; 18th Miss., 
Col. E.R. Burt (nw w), Lieut.-Col. Thomas M. Grifin ; 
8th Va., Col. Eppa Hunton; Co. D, 138th Miss., Capt. 
L. D. Fleteher; Va. Cavalry (3 ¢0’s), Col. Walter HI. 
Jenifer. 

The Confederate loss was 33 killed, 115 wounded, and 


1 missing =149. 


The casualties in the Union forces were 49 killed, 158 wounded, and 714 captured or missing = 921. 


Leotonel Baker received the anpointment, of Brigadier-General, U. S. Volunteers, Avugnst 6th. 1861, to rank from May 


17th, 1861. This he Meclined, Anenst 3ist, 1861. 


On September 2ist, 1861, he was appointed Major-General, U. S. 


Volunteers, but at the date of lis death he had neither aceepted nor declined the appointment. General McClellan was 
then the only ether officer in the Army of the Petemac holding that rank.— EDITOKS. 
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frequently, so that when they are pushed, Gorman [at Edwards Ferry] can come in on their 
flank. Yours respectfully and truly, CHAs. P. STONE, Brigadicr-General, Commanding. 

HEADQUARTERS CORPS OF OBSERVATION. EDWARDS FERRY, October 21st, 1861.— COLONEL 
i. D. BAKER, Commanding Brigade. COLONEL: In case of heavy firing in front of Harrison’s 
Island, you will advance the California regiment of your brigade, or retire the regiments under 
Colonels Lee and Devens upon the Virginia side of the river, at your discretion, assuming com- 
mand on arrival. Very respectfully, Colonel, your most obedient servant, CHAS. P. STONE, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding. 


Captain Francis J. Young, assistant quartermaster of Colonel Bakev’s staff, 
says that as soon as the latter order had beeu received 


‘Colonel Baker immediately sent for three regiments and a squadron of cavalry from his 
brigade and for Colonel Cogswell and the rest of his Tammany regiment. 

‘““ Proceeding to the crossing at Harrison’s Island, we found the means of transportation to 
consist of two flat-boats of the capacity of 25 to 40 men, and a small skiff, which would carry 
but 3or4 men. The river was swollen and the cwrent rapid, and there was much labor and 
delay in making use of the boats. Another flat-boat was found in the canal one mile distant, 
and, being towed down to the crossing, was with much difficulty got into the Potomac.) Colonel 
Baker immediately crossed with me and as many men as could be got into the boats to the 
island, and reaching the opposite side of the island found one flat-boat and a small metallic 
boat. He crossed to the Virginia shore without delay with Adjutant-General Harvey, sending 
me back with an order for Colonel Cogswell to bring over the artillery. 

““It was now 2 o’clock P. M., and Colonel Cogswell coming over from the Maryland side with 
2 pieces of artillery, horses, and men, we carried with us the 2 howitzers of the Rhode 
Island Battery and crossed to the Virginia side. The bank is of a miry clay, and the heights 
almost precipitous, with fallen trees and rocks, making it very «difficult to get up the artillery. 
Arriving by cmcuitous routes on the sumnut, we found an open field of six acres, covered with 
wild grass, scrub oak, and locust trees, and forming a segment of a circle, the are of which was 
surrounded with trees. Colonel Baker apprised Colonel Devens that he had been placed in 
command, and learned that the 15th Massachusetts, after having advanced fora mile in the 
direction of Leesburg, had been attacked and fallen back to the position which they then 
occupied, just in the edge of the woods onthe nght. The other forces were lying under the 
brow of the hill; and with the exception of an occasional rifle shot all was quiet, and no sight of 
anenemy. The 2 howitzers and 1 piece of artillery were drawn by the men out into the open 
field, pointing to the woods in front, the artillery horses not being brought up the steep.” 


Occurrences at Harrison’s Island and at the bluff, during the arrival of 
reénforcements, are described by Colonel Milton Cogswell, of the ‘‘ Tammany” 
or 42d New York regiment, whose report is dated New York, September 22d, 
1862, after his return from captivity. At 2 o’clock on the 21st he received 
orders to cross the Potomac at Harrison’s Island: 


“Arrived at the landing opposite Harrison’s Island, I found the greatest confusion existing. 
No one seemed to be in charge, nor any one superintending the passage of the troops, and no 
order was maintained in their crossing. The eight companies of my regiment on picket were 
rapidly concentrated at the crossing, and I moved with one company of my regiment and two 
pieces of artillery belonging to the 6th New York Battery to the island, leaving verbal orders 
with Major Bowe, who remained in charge, to push the remainder of my regiment on as soon 
as possible. J immediately crossed the island to make the passage of the second branch of the 
river, and there found still greater confusion existing than at the first landing. 

‘“‘T ascended the bluff (about 70 feet high) and reported myself to Colonel Baker. I found 


p General Stone says in a report dated Decem- when a junior officer or sergeant would have 
ber 2d, 1861, that ‘‘ Colonel Baker spent more done as well, the meantime neglecting to visit 
thau an hour in personally superintending the or give orders to the advanced force in the face 
lifting of a boat from the canal to the river, of the enemy.”— EDITORS. 
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THE CLIFF AT BALL’S 


BLUFF. FROM A PHOTOGRAPII. 


him near the bluff, on the edge of an open field of about 8 or 10 aeres’ extent, trapezoidal in 
form, the acute angle being ou the left front, the shortest parallel side near the edge of the 
bluff, and along this line was the Ist California Regiment, while the 15th Massaehusetts Reg- 
imeut was formed in line in the open woods, forming the right-hand boundary of the field, its 
line being nearly perpendicular to that of the California regiment Two mountain howitzers, 
under Lieutenant Freneh, of the United States artillery, were posted in front of the angle 
formed by these two regiments. A deep ravine, having its mouth on the left of the point 
where we landed, extended along the left of the open field and wound around in front of it, 
forming nearly a semicirele, bounded by wooded hills eommanding the whole open spaee. 
Some companies of the 20th Massachusetts Regiment were posted in reserve behind the 
line of the California regiment. 

‘* Colonel Baker welcomed me on the field, seemed in good spirits, and very confident of a 
sueeessful day. He requested me to look at his line of battle, and with him T passed along the 
whole front. He asked my opinion of his disposition of troops, and I told him frankly that I 
deemed them very defeetive, as the wooded hills beyond the ravine eommanded the whole so 
perfeetly, that should they be oeeupied by the enemy he would be destroyed, and 1 advised an 
immediate advance of the whole force to oeeupy the hills, which were not then oeeupied by the 
enemy. I told him that the whole aetion must be on our left, and that we must oecupy those 
hills. No attention was apparently paid to this adviee, and Colonel Baker ordered me to take 
charge of the artillery, but without any definite instructions as to its serviee. About twenty 
minutes afterward the hills on the left front to whieh I had ealled attention were oeeupied by 
the enemy’s skirmishers, who immediately opened a sharp fire on our left. J immediately 
direeted the artillery to open fire on those skirmishers, but soon pereeived that the fire was 
ineffeetual, as the enemy was under eover of the trees, shooting down the artillerists at easy 


musket range.7 Soon Lieutenaut Bramhall 


jy Captain William IF. Bartlett, of the 20th 
Massachusetts, says of this attack: ‘‘The enemy 
now opened on us from the woods in front with a 
heavy fire of musketry, which was very effective. 
They fired low, the balls all going within from 
one to four feet of the ground. Three companies 
of the 20th were kept im reserve, but on the 


and nearly all the artillerymen had been shot 


opeu ground, exposed to a destructive fire. It 
was 2 continual fire now, with occasional pauses 
of one or two minutes, uutil the last. The 
yifled cannon was on the left in the open gronnd, 
in front of a part of Baker’s regiment, exposed to 
a hot fire. It was not discharged more than eight 
times. The gunners were shot down in the first of 
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down, and the pieces were worked for a time by Colonel Baker in person, his assistant adjutant- 
general (Captain Harvey), Captain Stewart, assistant adjutant-general of the division, a few 
other officers, and myself. 

‘Leaving the pieces, as I saw the whole strength of the enemy was being thrown on the left, 
I proceeded to the extreme left, where I found Lieutenant-Colonel Wistar had been badly 
wounded, and that the left wing, without a commander, was becoming disorganized. I then 
ordered Captain Markoe, of the 1st California Regiment, to move his company to the left, and 
hold the hill at all hazards. Captain Markoe moved as directed, engaged the enemy’s skir- 
mishers, and held his ground for some time, but could gain no advantage over the enemy. About 
half an hour afterward Colonel Baker came from the 
right of the lne and passed in front of the line of 
skirmishers, when he was instantly killed by the fire 
of the enemy’s sharp-shooters. 

‘ By this time the hills on the left front were fully 
occupied by the enemy. Two companies of my reg- 
ment, under Captain Alden, arrived on the field, 
cheering most heartily, and with this fresh force we 
pushed the enemy some fifty vards back, but they 
had now obtained too strong possession of the hills 
to be dislodged. An unequal contest was maintained 
for about half an how’, when Captain Harvey, assist- 
ant adjutant-general, reported to me that Colonel 
Baker having been killed, I was in command of the 
field, and that a council of war was bemg held bv the 
remaining colonels. I repaired to the point occupied 
by Colonels Lee and Devens, and found that they had 
decided on making a retreat. I informed them I 
was in command of the field; that a retreat across the 
river was impossible, and the only movement to be 
made was to cut our way through to Edwards Ferry, 
and that a column of attack must be at once formed 
for that purpose. At the same time I directed Captain Harvey, assistant adjutant-veneral, to 
form the whole force into colunmn of attack, faced to the left. 

‘“Having given these orders, I proceeded to the front, and finding our lines pressed severely, 
I ordered an advance of the whole force on the right of the enemy’s line. I was followed by the 
remnants of my two companies and a portion of the California regiment, but, for some reasons 
unknown to me, was not joined by either the 15th or the 20th Massachusetts regiments. We 
were overpowered and forced back to our original position, and again driven from that position 
to the river-bank by overwhelming numbers. On the river-bank I found the whole force in a 
state of great disorder. As I armved, two companies of my own regiment [42d New York], 
under Captains Gerety and O’Meara, landed from the large boat. I ordered these fresh com- 
panies up the bluff, and they instantly ascended and deployed as skirmishers to cover the pas- 
sage to the island, while I took about a dozen men and moved to the left to check a heavy fire 
of the enemy which had opened on us from the mouth of the ravine near. We were almost 
immediately surrounded and captured. This took place shortly after dark.” § 





COLONEL EDWARD 1). BAKER. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


it my duty as commander of the field during the 


the engagement, and I saw Colonel Lee earry a 
last part of the action to state my convictions as 


eharge to the gun with his own hands. The last 


time that it was fired the recoil carried it dowu 
the rise to the edge of the bank.” Colonel Eppa 
Hunton, of the Sth Virginia, who made the attack, 
says: “‘At the first fre from my regiment nearly 
every man at the enemy’s cannon was shot down, 
and so incessant and galling was the fire we kept 
up that there were only three discharges of can- 
non after the first fire from the Sth.”— EDITORS. 
x» Colonel Cogswell says in conclusion: ‘‘I deem 


to the principal causes of the untoward results of 
the day: First. The transportation of troops across 
the two branches of the river was in no way 
guarded or organized. There were no guards at 
any of the landings. No boats’ crews had been 
detailed, and each command as it arrived was 
obliged to organize its own. No guns were placed 
in position either on the Marvland side or on the 
island to protect the passage, although several 
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Colonel Devens thus describes the closing events as observed by him: 


“The action commenced about 3 P. M., and at about 4 Pp. M. I was ordered to detach two 
companies from the left of my regiment to the support of the left of the line, and to draw in, 
proportionately, the right flank, which was done, Companies G and H, Captains Forehand and 
Philbriek, being detached for that purpose. By this time it had become painfully evident, 
by the volume and rapidity of the enemy’s fire and the persistency of his attacks, that he was 
in much Jareer force than we. The two howitzers were silent and the 6-pounder also. Their 
commanders eae from the field wounded. 

“Soon after, I was called from the nght of my regiment, there being at this time a compara- 
tive cessation of the enemy’s fire, to the center of the line, and learned for the first time that 
Colonel Baker had been killed and that Lieutenant-Colonel Ward, of the 15th Massaehu- 
setts, had been carried from the field severely wounded. Colonel Lee supposing it his duty to 
take command, I reported myself ready to execute his orders. He expressed his opinion that 
the only thing to be done was to retreat to the river, and that the battle was utterly lost. It 
soon appeared that Colone! Cogswell was entitled to the command, who expressed his determi- 
nation to make the attempt to eut our way to Edwards Ferry, and ordered me, asa preliminary 
movement, to form the 15th Regiment in line toward the left. The 15th Regiment accord- 
ingly moved across from the might to the left of the ongimal hne. Two or three companies 
of the Tammany [42d New York] Regiment, just then arrived, formed also on his left. While en- 
deavoring to make the necessary dispositions to retreat, confusion was ereated by the appearance 
of au officer of the enemy’s force in front of the Tammany Regiment, who ealled on them to charge 
ou the enemy, who were now in strong foree along the wood occupied formerly by the 15th 
Massachusetts during the former portion of the action. The detachment of the Tammany Reg- 
iment, probably mistaking this for an order from their own officers, rushed forward to the 
charge, and the 15th Massachusetts, supposing that an order had been given for the advance 
of the whole hne, rushed with eagerness, but was promptly recalled by their officers, who had 
received no such order. The detachment of the Tammany Regiment was received with a shower 
ef bullets, and suffered severely. In the disturbance caused by their repulse the hne was broken, 
but was promptly re-formed. 

‘‘ After this, however, although several volleys were given and returned and the troops 
fought vigorously, 1t seemed impossible to preserve the order necessary for a combined military 
movement, and Colonel Cogswell reluctantly gave the order to retreat to the river-bank. The 
troops descended the bluff, and reached the bank of the river, where there is a narrow plateau 
between the river and the ascent of the bluff, both the plateau and the bluff beimg heavily 
wooded. As 1 descended upon this plateau, mm company with Colonel Cogswell, I saw the large 
boat, upon which we depended as the means of crossing the river, swamped by the number of 
men who rushed upon it. 

‘‘ For the purpose of retarding as much as possible the approach of the enemy, by direction 
of Colonel Cogswell I ordered the 15th Regnnent to deploy as skirmishers over the bank of the 
river, which order was executed, and several volleys were given and returned between them 
and others of ow: forces and the enemy, who were now pressing upon us in great numbers and 
forcing down furious volleys on this plateau and into the river to prevent any escape. It was 
impossible longer to continue to resist, and I should have had no doubt, if we had been contend- 
ing with the troops of a foreign nation, in justice to the lives of nen, it would have been our 
duty to surrender; I had no hesitation in advising men to escape as they could, ordering them 
in all cases to throw their arms into the river rather than give them up to the enemy. This 
order was generally obeyed, although several of the men swam the river with their muskets on 
their backs, and others have returned to camp, bringmg with them thew muskets, who had 
remained on the Virginia shore for two nights rather than to part with their weapons in order 
to facilitate their escape. Having passed up along the Ime of that portion of the river occupied 
by my regiment, I returned to the lower end of it, and at dark myself swain the river by the aid 
of three of the soldiers of my regiment.” 


pieees were disposable on the Maryland shore near might have erossed in time to take part in the 
the landing. Had the full capaeity of the boats aetion. Second. The dispositions on the field were 
been employed, more than twice aS many men faulty, aeeording to my judgment.”— EDITORS. 
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The final effect of not looking after the boat service was seen in the pres- 
ence of the fifteen companies at Harrison’s Island on their way to the seene 
of action at the moment of defeat. This error, ike the others, was the result 
of Colonel Baker’s inexperienee. No one has ever sought to blame hin. 
The whole load was at once thrown upon General Stone, though not, indeed, 
by those who knew the facts and were capable of judging. 

With the light we have to-day, it would, indeed, be easy to admit that, 
even with forces outunmbering the enemy as four to one, to cross a rapid 
river in afew boats at two points practically four miles apart, climb a steep 
bank, and thence advance against an enemy centrally posted withiu two miles 
of either landing, is too delicate an operation to be undertaken by inexperi- 
enced troops, without that knowledge of individual qualities which ean only 
be gained by the test of actual warfare, and, moreover, without a positive 
command or an object adequate to the risk. 

If we are to Judge by the light of ’61, then it must be remembered that 
General Stone supposed himself to be carrying out the wishes ot his com- 
manding general} in regard to dislodging the enemy from Leesburg, that the 
scouting parties found no large force of Confederates, that he had no reason 
to apprehend any one of the negligences and iguorances which followed, that 
the main body of the Confederates seemed to be in Gorman’s frout; finally, 
that he believed McCall to be stul reconnoitering beyond Dranesville. p 

It was thus that General McClellan, no less just than generous to his sub- 
ordinates, judged in vindicating Stone from reproach, and retaining him in 
command when self-interest would in any case have suggested his retirement, 
aud duty would have demanded it 1f he were to blame.\ So, too, judged the 
leading officers who took part in the battle, including those who suffered 
wouuds and long imprisonment. 

But with the ery of grief that went np all over the land at the untimely 
death of the brave and eloquent Baker, who had left the Senate to take the 
field, was mingled the cry of rage of a few men among his personal followers. 
They filled the public ear with misrepresentations, to which Stone and his 
officers, restrained by discipline, were unable to reply. x 


} Although the strict letter of his instructions 
was admittedly exhausted. But this was not the 
only commuuieation that had passed. Observe, that 
although surprised by the movement, and greatly 
distressed by the disaster, General MeClellan ut- 
tered not a word of censure. He even telegraphed, 
“Take Leesburg.” Curiously enough, this dispateh, 
being in cipher, could not be read by General Stone, 
wlio replied, ‘I have the bor, but not the key.” At 
first this was supposed to refer to a box, and I was 
seut to General Stone’s family for the key; of 
course, to no purpose.— k. B. I. 

D General MeClellan says he thinks notiee was 
sent to General Stone of MeCall’s withdrawal from 
Branesville. He had a right to think so; but the 
fact remains that no sueh notice was sent. I state 
this of my own knowledge.— R. B. [. 

\ In “ MeClellan’s Own Story,” the general writes 
of Stone: ‘‘He was a most charming and amiable 


gentleman; honest, brave, a good soldier, though 
occasionally carried away by his ehivalrous ideas. 
He was very unfortunate, and was as far as possi- 
ble from meriting the sad fate and eruel treatment 
he met with.”— EDITORS. 

Sy ‘The following extract denotes the sitbstance 
of such irresponsible accusations against Gen- 
eral Stone as reached the public at the time: 
‘Brigadier-General Charles P. Stone was arrested 
in Washington this morniug, at 2% o’clock, by a 
posse of the Provost Marshal’s foree, and sent to 
Fort Lafayette, New York harbor. The charges 
against General Stone are: First, for misbehavior 
at the battle of Ball’s Bluff; second, for holding 
correspondence with the enemy before and since 
the battle of Ball’s Bluff, and receiving visits from 
rebel officers in his camp; third, for treacherously 
sutfering the enemy to build a fort or strong work, 
since the battle of Ball’s Bluff, under his guns with- 
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General Stone asked his commanding general for a eourt of Inquiry; it was 
refused as mineeessary and imexpedient. 

Congress met and promptly called on the Kxeeutive for information and an 
investigation. Both requests were denied as contrary to the publhie interests, 
but the demand being repeated, the President so far yielded as to promise an 
immediate inquiry. This was not enough to satisfy Congress, which appoimted 
the Jomt Committee on the Conduet of the War, and began the investigation 
for itself, and in a mood which 

may be inferred from the de- 
nuneiation of the affair, in 
advance, as “the most atrocious 
military murder in history.” 

In the meantime, a series of 
incidents had taken place, of 
i eharacter tencing to give 
point to the vague suspicions 
entertained against (reneral 
Stone in some quarters. Jn 
September, two alleged fugi- 
tive slaves were returned to 
their master, under General 
Stone’s orders, by a subaltern 
of the 20th Massaehnusetts regi- 
ment of his division. Not know- 
ing, or perhaps ignoring, the 
fact that General Stone’s action 
was in exact aeeord with the 
orders, and was sustained by 

JOUN A, ANDREW, WAR-GOVEKNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. the approval of his SUperlors, 

ee aie et including the President, as well 
as in conformity with the policy of the Government, as then declared by Con- 
eress, Governor Andrew, tpon the first information received, wrote a letter 
to the regimental commander, reprimanding the heutenant. 

A warm correspondence followed, in which, on the one hand, Governor 
Andrew maintained the correctness of his own action, and severely criticised 
General Stone’s, while, on the other hand, General MeClellan and General 
Stone protested against the governor’s course as an unwarranted interference 
with the discipline of the armies of the United States. 

Governor Andrew sent the correspondenee to Senator Sumner, who laid it 
before the Senate, and denounced Stone in mmeasured terms. 

Stung to the quick, Stone instantly rephed in a letter to My. Stunner, for 
which I need seek no better deseription or criticism than is contained in Mr. 





out molestation ; fourth, fora treacherous designto 1862, in Vol. [V. of Moore’s ‘ Rebellion Record,” 
expose his force to capture and destrnetion by the published in 1862.) These few lines involve nine 
ehemy, under pretense of orders fora movement distinet misstatements or perversions, only the 
from the commanding general, which had not heen single fact embodied in the first paragraph being 
given.”— [Diary of Events” for Febrnary 9th, correctly set forth. R. B. I. 
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Lincoln’s remark, after reading the letter and patiently hearing the whole 
story, while it was still hot: “I don’t know that I should have written such a 
letter; but if I had wanted to, [ think, under the cireumstances,— under the 
circumstances, mind you,—I would have had a right to do so.” | 

These circumstances, imperfectly known or understood, have caused 
many to suppose that Mr. Sumner was in some way the originator of General 
Stone’s arrest; it is, however, as certain as any fact can be upon negative 
evidence, that Mr. Snmner had nothing whatever to do with the subsequent 
proceedings. 

The Committee on the Conduct of the War proceeded to investigate Ball’s 
Bluff by the methods common to nearly all similar bodies. Witnesses were 
summoned and examined without order; there was no cross-examination 3 
the accused was not confronted with the witnesses nor told their names, nor 
the charge upon which he had been already tried, condemned, and sentenced 
before he was even allowed to appear. No one was responsible. Of many 
important details there was no record. The secrets of a committee may not 
be divulged even to the authority from which its existence 1s derived. On 
behalf of the committee, the responsibility has been sought to be avoided. 
It cannot avail. General MeClellan’s statement is explicit, that Mr. Stanton 
informed him, when ordering the arrest, that he did so “at the solicitation 
of the committee.” General McClellan was one of the most truthful of men. 
Mr. Stanton, unfriendly as he had then become, did not deny it; but he 
explicitly denied the authorship of the arrest. On the part of the com- 
mittee no such explicit denial was ever made. As a matter of tact, some, at 
least, of its members hailed the arrest with demonstrations of delight. In 
Apri, in the Senate, the committee vehemently opposed a resolution ealling 
on the President for the evidence taken before the committee. The char- 
man, Mr. Wade, admitted that the committee had done something, and had 
suggested something, but his language, elsewhere so violent, was guarded 
when he came to tell what this was. A sub-committee laid the evidence, 
which the Senate was not to be allowed to see, before the President and his 
cabinet, and “ left it pretty much to them,” in Mr. Wade’s words. The reso- 
lution was supported by Mi. Sumner, and was passed against the opposition 
of the committee. Nine days later the President declined to lay the evidence 
before the Senate in a message, which, as Mr. Blaine points out, bears inarks 
of having been written in the War Office; but the faet that the information 
withheld consisted of the evidence taken by its own committee was not 
revealed to the Senate. 

Mr. Stanton’s order for Stone’s arrest was issued on the 28th of January. 
It was not executed until the morning of the 9th of February. What happened 
in the interval has never been told. It is soon done. General MeClellan 
asked that General Stone might be heard in his defense. The committee 
assented, and General Stone was examined on the 5lst. Meantime, the 

} Adjutant-General Schouler (‘‘ Massachusetts in the War”) says, ‘‘ Air. Sumner took no notice” of 


Stone’s letter. General Schouler was evidently not aware that Mr. Sumner took the letter at once to 
Mr. Lincoln, with the above result.— R. B. I. 
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execution of the order was informally suspended in deference to General 
MeClellan’s express statement to the Secretary, that he did not see how any 
charges could be framed on the testimony. * 

In a few days the missing link was supphed by a surprising occurrence. 
A refugee eame into General W. W. Burns’s lines from Leesburg, with a 
vague and utterly groundless story of mysterious flags of truce and of how 
much the Confederates thought of their friend Stone.{, General McClellan 
was now placed in a eruel dilemma. He had either to show the refugee’s 
story to the Secretary, or withhold it. The course he chose was that which 
seemed to him his duty. My. Stanton imstantly renewed the order, and 
Stoue’s ruin was accomplished. 

Not only were no charges ever preferred, but no acknowledgment of error 
was ever mace, unless Stone’s retention in the service and his restoration to 
duty, long subsequently, and under seeret surveillance, be so considered. Gen- 
eral McClellan in vain applied for him. General Hooker's first act on taking 
command was to ask for lim as chief-of-staff. At last, in May, 1865, upon 
the earnest request of General Banks, commanding the Department of the 
Gulf, Stone was ordered to report to him. He arrived during the siege of 
Port Hudson, and rendered valuable service, though without assignment. 
Immediately afterward, General Banks appoimted him chief-of-staff, in which 
capacity he served unti] April 16th, 1864, when, coincidently with the disaster 
on the Red River, but under orders previously issued at Washington, he was 
deprived of his commission as brigadier-general, and ordered to “report by 
letter” as colonel of the 14th infantry. In the following August, Lieutenant- 
General Grant assigned him to the command of a brigade in the Fifth Army 
Corps. A month later, worn out at last by the straiu of the unmerited suffer- 
ing he had so long endured in silence, he resigned. 

And thus it was that this most gallant, aecomphshed, and faithful soldier 
was, upon no charges, without a hearmg, npon “evidence” on wlich no 
humane or fair-minded man would punish a pet terrier, condemned not 
merely to long and rigorous imprisonment, but to a punishment so much 
worse than death that in all ages men have sought death because they have 
lacked the courage to endure it. 


se The Joint Committee on the Conduet of the 
War, appointed in December, L861, during the 
seeond session of the 37th Congress, consisted of 
Senators Benjamin F. Wade, of Ohio; Zaehariah 
Chandler, of Michigan, and Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee 3 and Representatives D, W. Gooch, of 
Massachusetts 3; John Covode, of Pennsylvania; 
George W. Julian, of Indiana, and M. F. Odell, of 
New York. On the appointment of Andrew John- 
son as Military Governor ef 'ennessee, March 
4th, 1862, bis plaee on the eomimittee was filled, 
temporarily, by Joseph A. Wright, of Indiana. 
Only six names appear in the report, subinitted 
April 6th, 1863, with respect tothe First Bull 
Run, Balls Blnti, the Western Department of 
Missouri, and other subjects.— Epirors. 


w General MeClellan informed General Stone that 
he had last seen the written statement at the War 
Offiee on the 8th of February, 1862, J saw it at 
his headquarters in Washington in September, 
1862, in a wardrobe full of papers turned over 
to me when J, as Acting Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Wns detached ‘‘to prevent the tai) of the army 
from being again eut off,” and it was among a 
double handful whieh I delivered baek to General 
Seth Williams after Antietam. I suggest that the 
name of this refugee, and all the facts regarding 
him, and all the statements made by him, will 
probably turn up in the arehives of the ‘‘ Seeret 
Serviee.” J know the man was turned over to 
‘Colonel E. J. Aen’ (Alen Pinkerton) and ex- 
amined by him.—R. B. 1. 
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BY D. MACNEILIL FAIRFAX, REAR-ADMIRAL, U.S.N., EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF TIIE ‘*SAN JACINTO.” 


N October, 1861, the United States serew-sloop San Jucinto, of which Cap- 
tain Charles Wilkes was commander and the writer was executive officer, 
on her return from the west coast of Africa, touched at the island of St. 
Thomas to coal ship. Here for the first time we learned of the presence in 
those waters of the Confederate cruiser Sumter (Captain Raphael Semunes). | 
Captain Wilkes immediately determined to search for the enemy. At Cien- 
fuegos, on the south coast of Cuba, he learned from the Umited States 
consul-general at Havana that Messrs. Mason and Slidell, Confederate com - 
missioners to Kurope, and their secretaries and families had recently reached 
that port from Charleston en route to England. He immediately put to sea, 
October 26th, with the purpose of intercepting the blockade runner which 
had brought them out. The commissioners were to have left Charleston by 
the cruiser Nashville, but their plans had been changed, and the steamer 
Gordon, otherwise known as the Theodora (Captain Lockwood), had been 
substituted. They had run the Union blockade successfully during a storm 
on the mght of October 11th, and had arrived at Nassan on the 13th, and at 
Havana on the 17th. There we ascertained that their plan was to leave on the 
7th of November in the English steamer Trent for St. Thomas on thei way 
to England, and readily calenlated when and where in the Bahama Channel 
we might intercept them. Meanwhile, onthe 2d of November, Captain Wilkes 
continued his eruise after the Sumter along the north coast of Cuba, also 
running over to Key West in the hope of finding the Pomrhatan or some other 
steamer to accompany him to the Bahama Channel to guard against the pos- 
sibility of the escape of the commissioners. But the Porhatan had left the 
day before, and the San Jacinto therefore returned alone to the channel to 
await the Trent. Here, 240 miles from Havana, and 90 niles from Sagua la 
Grande, where the channel contracts to the width of 15 miles, at noon on the 
Sth of November the Trent was sighted. 

On our way from St. Thomas to Havana we had stopped at the Caymans, 
an English possession, to procure fresh provisions for the crew. The natives 
had not many days before received a visit from the Simter, and were loud 

The Sumter, one of the first, if not the very first, had been senttosearchforher. At Gibraltar, having 
of the regularly commissioned vessels of the Con- been effectually blockaded by the Yuscarora, she 


federate navy, left New Orleans on the 18th of was sold, afterward becoming a blockade runner. 
June, 1861 (see cut, p. 14), and, rnnning the block- Among the vessels seut in search of her were the 


ade, almost immediately began privateeringopera- -Viagara, Powhatan, Keystone State, Richmond, and 
tions. She was a screw steamer of 500 tous, and San Jacinto. 
was armed with 5 guns—an 8-inch pivot, and 4 In his volume, ‘“‘ The Blockade and the Cruisers ” 


2.4-pound howitzers. She cruised for two months (Charles Scribuer’s Sons), Professor J. R. Soley 
in the Caribbean Sea and along the coast of South Sums up her career thus: 

America, receiving friendly treatment and coaling “ During ber ernise she had made 17 prizes, of which 2 
without hindrance in the neutral ports. During were ransomed, 7 were released in Cuban ports by order 
the succeeding two months she cruised in the Atlan- f the Captain-General. and 2 were recaptured. Apart 


: : from the delays eaused by interrupted voyages, the 
ga ve Ma U e . ° * « 4 « oe 
tic. Onthe mght of the 23d of November, she total injury inflicted by the Siméer upon American ecom- 


ran out of the port of St. Pierre, Island of Marti- merce eonsisted in the burning of six vessels with their 
nique, eluding the Jroquois (Captain Palmer), which cargoes.” EDITORS. 
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in praise of the Confederate 
ermser. They had in times 
past shown great pleasure m 
selling turtle and fresh beef and 
vegetabies to the United States 
war vessels, but now their sym- 
pathy for the Southern eause 
was uppermost, and they really 
showed indifferenee to selling 
us provisions. This feeling had 
displayed itself wherever we had 
stopped either at St.Thomas or 
on the southern coast of Cuba, 
and when we reached Havana 
it was still more apparent. Ut 
was evident, even at that early 
day, that the South had the 
sympathy of nearly all Eu- 
rope— particularly of England 
and Franee. When Captain 
Wilkes first took me into his 
confidenee, and told me what 
he purposed to do, I earnestly 
remided him of the great risk 
of w war with these two Gov- 
ernments, supported as they were by powerful navies; and when we reached 
Key West I suggested that he consult with Judge Marvin, one of the ablest 
inaritime lawyers. I soon saw, however, that he had made up his mind 
to intercept and capture the Zrent as well as to take possession of the 
comunissioners, and I therefore ceased to discuss the affair. As the next 
in rank to Captain Wilkes, I claimed the right to board the mazl-packet. 
Captain Wilkes fully expeeted that I would tender my services for this ‘deli- 
cate duty,” and rather Jeft to me the plan of carrying out his instructions. J 
I] was impressed with the gravity of my position, and I made up my mind 
not to do anvthing umnecessary in the arrest of these gentlemen, or any- 
thing that would irritate the captain of the 7irent, or any of his passengers, 
particularly the commissioners — lest 1t might oeeur to them to throw the 
steamer on my hands, whieh would necessitate ny taking her as a prize. 














JAMES M. MASON, CONFEDERATE 
BRITAIN. 


COMMISSIONER TO GREAT 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


% Following is the text of Captain Wilkes’s in- 
structions, which, as will be seen from the narra- 
tive, were not literally observed by Lieutenant 
Pairiax: 

“U.S, STEAMER San Jacinto. 
hs Ie 


Af sea, Nov. 8th, 1861. 
You will hive the second and third eutters of this 
ship fally inanned and armed, and be in all respeets pre- 
paved to board the ateamer Trent, now bove to noder 
our ZUuUB, 

“@n boarding her you will demand the papers of the 
steamer, her clearance froin ILavana, with the list of 
passengers and crew. 


“Shoutd Mr. Mason, Mr. Slidell, Mr. Enatis, and Mr. 
MecFarhind be on board, you will make them prisoners 
and send them on board this ship imnuediately, and take 
possessioh of her as a prize. 

“Tado not deem it will be necessary to ae foree, that 
fhe prisoners will have the good senee to avoid any 
necessity for nsing it; but if they should they must be 
made to understand that it is their own fault. 

“They must be brought oa board. 

“All trunks, cases, paekages, and hags belonging to 
them you will take possession of, and sendon board this 
Ship; any dispatches found onthe persons of the pris- 
oners, or in possession of those ou board the steainer, 
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UB) 


As the L7ent approached she hoisted English colors; whereupon our en- 


sien was hoisted and a shot was fired across her bow. 


As she maintained her 


speed and showed no disposition to heave to, a shell was fired across her 


bow which brought her to. 


Captain Wilkes hailed that he intended to send 


a boat on board, and I then left with the second eutter. 
The manner of heaving the Zirenét to evidently was galling to Captain 


Moir. 


When he did stop his steamer, he showed how provoked he was 


by impatiently singing ont through his trumpet, “ What do you mean by 


heaving my vessel to in this manner?” 


coneillate him when I should 
get on board. Two boats had 
been eqmpped ready to 
lower and the officers and 
crews detailed to jump into 
them. These were not em- 
ployed until later. The boat 
I took was a_ tlnrd one, 
and as the sea was smooth, 
but a few minutes elapsed 
before we reached the Trent. 
I instrueted the boats crew to 
remain alongside for orders, 


and, boarding the _ vessel, 
I was eseorted by one of 


her offieers to the upper or 
promenade deck and was in- 
troduced to Captain Moir, who, 
though very gentlemanly in 
his way of receiving me, was 
also very dignified and mani- 
fested no httle indignation as 
he spoke of the unusnal treat- 
ment received at our hands. I 
immediately asked 1f I might 





I felt that I must in every way 


JOHN SLIDELL, CONFEDERATE COMMISSIONER TO FRANCE. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPIL 


see his passenger-list, saying that I had information that Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell were on board. The mention of Mi. Slidell’s name caused that gen- 
tleman to come up and say, “I am Mr. Slidell; do you want to see me?” 
Mr. Mason, whom I knew very well, also came up at the same time, thus 
relieving me from Captain Mon’s refusal, which was very polite but very 


will be taken possession of, examined, and retained it 
necessary. 

“Thave understeod that the families of these gentle- 
men may hewith them; ifso, Ibex yon will offer some 
of them In my name a passage in this ship to the United 
States, and that all the attention and comforts we can 
command ure tendered them and will be ptacedin their 
Rervice. 

“In the event of their acceptance, should there he 
anything which the captain of the steamer ean spare to 
inercase the comforts in the way of necessaries or stores, 
of which © war vessel is deficient, yen will please to 
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proenre them; the ammount will be paid for by the pay- 
muster. 

*TLieutenant James «A. Greer will take charge of the 
third eutter whieh accompanies you, and assist you in 
these duties. T trust that all those under your com- 
mand in executing this important and delieate duty 
will conduct themselves with all the delicacy and kind- 
ness Which become the character of our Naval Serviee. 

“T am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES WILKES, Captain. 

*To Licutenant D. M. FAIRFAX, U. 8S. N., Executive 
Officer, San Jacinto.” 
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positive, that I could not under such ecirenmstanees be shown any hst of pas- 
sengers. I asked where their secretanes, Mr. McFarland and Mr. Eustis, 
were, for I wanted to see them also, and Mr. Mason pointed them ont to 
me standing near. In the briefest time I had the four gentlemen before me, 
and then I informed Captain Moir that I had been sent by my commander to 
arrest Mr. Mason and Mr. Shdell and their secretaries, and send them pris- 
oners on board the United States war vessel near by. 

As may readily be understood, when it was known why I had boarded the 
Trent, there was an outburst of rage and indignation from the passengers, who 
numbered nearly one hundred, many of them Southerners. The captain and 
the four gentlemen bore themselves with great composure, but the irrespon- 
sible lookers-on sang out, “ Throw the d fellow overboard!” I called on 
Captain Moir to preserve order, but, for the benefit of the excited passengers, 
I reminded them that our every move was closely observed from the Sau 
Jacinto by spy-glasses (she was within hailing distance), that a heavy battery 
was bearing npon them, and that any indignity to any of her officers or crew 
then on board might lead to dreadful consequences. This, together with 
Captain Moir’s excellent commanding manner, had a quieting effeet. During 
this uproar among the passengers, the officer in charge of the San Jacinto’s 
boat, not knowing what it meant, and fearing some ill-treatinent of me, hnr- 
ried up with six or eight of the crew. Captain Moir was the first to see this 
body of armed men, and remonstrated with me at their appearance on the 
promenade-deck among his passengers, there being many ladies and ehildren 
among them. I mmechately directed the officer to return to his boat and 
await my orders. I assured him, amidst the noise of his passengers, that the 
men had come contrary to my mstruetions. I was really pleased to find the 
captain so tenacious of his command, for my mind was possessed with the 
idea that Mr. Mason or Mr. Slidell, or both, would urge Captain Moir to relin- 
quish his command, making it necessary for me to assume it, as in such event 
my instruetions left no opening for me to deeline it. After order had been 
restored, we diseussed the affair more generally, Captain Moir, however, 
seareely joming in the conversation—always cignified and pnnetilions. The 
mail-agent, Commander Williams, an officer of the Royal Navy, on the retired 
hst, was more officious, for he scareely left me, and more than onee reminded 
me that he represented Her Majesty’s Service, and that I mnst refer things to 
him. Of course, I knew what was due to him, but I also knew that Captain 
Moir was the only person with whom I could have any official relations. 
] carefully avoided giving offense, and confined myself strictly to the duty 
whieh had taken me on board. I was anxious that Mr. Shdell and Mr. Mason 
should not leave any of their Inggage behind. Mrs. Slidell having asked 
me who comnianded the San Jacinto, I replied, “ Your old acquaintance, Cap- 
tain Wilkes”; whereupon she expressed surprise that he should do the very 
thing the Confederates were hoping for—something to arouse England; and 
she also spoke of onr having run clown a French brig, a short time before, 
saying that two French men-of-war were at Havana when the brig came 
in with jury-masts, almost a wreck, as the captain of the brig reported to 
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them, and adding that their commanders had expressed great indignation, 
and would make the most of our treatment of one of their merchantmen. 
“ Really,” she added, “Captain Wilkes is playing into our hands!” M1. Mason 
here suggested that it would be just as well not to disenss these matters at 
such a time. Captain Wilkes’s offer of his cabin was conveyed by me to 
Mis. Shdell and Mrs. Kustis, and dechned by both ladies. 

After the first wproar had subsided, I sent the boat to Captain Wilkes to 
say that these gentlemen were all on board, and had objected to being sent 
to the Saw Jacimto, and that IT must 
use foree to accomplish my orders ; 
{ asked for a boat to earry them 
comfortably on board, another for 
their baggage, and a third to earry 
stores, which the paymaster’s clerk, 
at Captain Wilkes’s order, had al- 
ready purehased from the steward 
of the Zrenut, to add to the comfort 
of the new enests. 

When all was ready and the 
boats were in waiting, I notified 
both Mir. Mason and Mr. Slidell that 
the time had come to send thena to 
the Sau Jacito. They came quietly 
down to the main-deck, and there 
repeated that they would not go un- 
less foree was used—wherenpon 
two officers, previously istrueted, 
escorted each commissioner to the 
side, and assisted them into the coni- 
fortable cutter sent especially for them. The two secretaries followed them into 
the boat without making opposition. At this stage of the proceedings another 
outcry was raised by the passengers—noise enough to cause Lieutenant Greer, 
who was waiting for these gentlemen to accompany them on board, to send 
2 corporal’s guard inside of the main-deck cabin, This produced considerable 
consternation amonye’ the ladies near by, but it was soon allaved by Captain 
Moir, and the marines were sent back outside. They had been sent in one of 
the boats by Captain Wilkes’s order, under the impression that they might be 
required, Some machinists also came, in the event of the Zrcvt being taken 
as a prize; they were not needed, and were sent back to their ship a httle 
while before I returned to make my report. Commander Wilhams was 
reported as saying when he went to England that I had caused marines to 
charge upon defenseless women and children with fixed bayonets. The men, of 
course, had their mngkets at “earry” or “shoulder,” and moved into the cabin 
with quick step—but there was no other foundation for the statement. Again 
he represented, and it was pictured 1n one of the London illustrated papers, 
that Miss Shdell, for some cause or other, had struck me in the faee. This 
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was based on the fact that she accidentally tonched my shoulder while I was 
talking to Mrs. Slidell at the door of M1. Slidell’s state-room. While I was 
standing there, Miss Shell, then a girl of 15 or 17 years, was protesting 
against my taking her father from her, when a little roll of the steamer caused 
her to lose her balance, and thus she touched me shghtly. Mas. Shell, writ- 
ing afterward from Paris to her near relative, and a friend of mine, expressed 
her mortification that such a story should have been cireulated. But Com- 
mander Wilhams bade me good-bye pleasantly when I left the 7rent, saying 
that he was very much pleased at my moderate and gentlemanly manner 
throughout this very embarrassing and perplexing duty, and that he would 
report the same to his Government, for which I thanked him, mentioning his 
language afterward to Captain Wilkes. The truth is that much was made 
of Williams in England, and he evidently lost his head. 

Once while the transfer of luggage and stores delayed us, Captain Moir, 
seeing his vessel drifting ont of channel and in sight of shoal water, said to 
me, “If you do not hurry and get out of my vessel, I will not be responsible 
for her safety.” I immediately hailed the San Jacinto and requested that she 
be kept more to windward and in mid-echannel, and then said to Captain Moi, 
‘Now you ean move np nearer to the San Jacinto,” which he did. I speak of 
this to show how watehful I was to keep him in an amiable frame of mind, 
and so to lessen the chanee of his throwing the Zrent on my hands. When 
all was finished I went on board the San Jacmto and reported to Captain 
Wilkes that I had not taken the Trent as a prize, as he had instrueted me to 
do, giving certain reasons, which satisfied him; for he replied, ‘inasmueh as 
you have not taken her, you will Iet her go” or “proceed on her voyage.” 
T'o make elear one of these reasons, I should before have mentioned that Cap- 
tain Wilkes, while at Havana, had learned more definitely of the character of 
Du Pont’s fleet, from which he inferred its destination, for of the Southern 
ports the larger vessels could enter only Port Royal. He directed me “to 
refit our battery and get the San Jacinto ready in all respects for battle,” 
adding that he would “join Dn Pont in time to codperate with him.” (As it 
was, Port Royal fell the day before we boarded the Zrent, as we learned on 
our arrival off Charleston.) The reasons I assigned to Captain Wilkes for my 
action were: First, that the capture of the Trent would make it necessary 
to put a large prize crew (officers and men) on board, and thus materially 
weaken om battery for use at Port Royal; secondly, that as there were a 
large number of women and children and mails and specie bound to various 
ports, the capture would seriously ineonvenienee innocent persons and mer- 
chants; so that I had determined, before taking her, to lay these matters 
before him for more serious consideration. | 

I returned immediately to the Zrent and informed Captain Moir that Cap- 


J] gave my real reasons some weeks after- 
ward to Secretary Chase, whom I met by chanee 
at the Treasury Department, he having asked me 
to explain why [had not literally obeyed Captain 
Wilkes’s instructions. I told him that it was 
because I was impressed with England’s sympathy 


for the South, and felt that she would be glad to 
have so good a ground to declare war against the 
United States. Myr. Chase seemed surprised, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You have certainly relieved the Gov- 
ernment from great embarrassment, to say the 
least.”,— D. M. F. 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD, SECRETARY OF STATE. FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN ABUOT 1851. 


tain Wilkes would not longer detain him, and he might proceed on his voyage. 
The steamers soon separated, and thus ended one of the most ertical events 
of onr etvil war. We went up the coast from St. Augustine to the blockading 
fleet off Charleston, and thence to Fort Monroe, from which point we were 
ordered first to New York and afterward to Boston, with the prisoners. When 
we reached the outer roads of Boston I escorted the four gentlemen to Fort 
Warren, and parted from them with expressions of the most pleasant char- 
acter; for everything had been done by Captain Wilkes and his officers to 
make them feel at home while on board the vessel. Afr. Eustis and myself 
had several conversations as to the probable reception of the news in England 
and on the Continent. He maintained from the first, that Knugland would 
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immediately demand their release, and that our Government would be 
obliged to aecede to this demand. When Mr. Shidell was leaving the side 
of the Trent, he said to his wife, “ Good-bye, my dear, we shall meet in Paris 
iu GO days.” If I remember aright, he was but 20 days longer in rejoining her. 

After the war J had a eonversation with Captain Moir, in the presenee of 
an English ehaplain, at St. Thomas. Captain Moir was there in eommand of 
a large steamer running between Liverpool and Aspinwall, and I was in eom- 
mand of the Susquehanna. Captain Moir invited the chaplain and myself to 
lunch, and after we were relieved from the presenee of the waiters, only we 
three in the eabin, he then reverted to an interview he had with the British 
Admiralty on his retnrn to England, whither he had been ealled from St. 
Thomas. They were very much disappointed and displeased with him for not 
having thrown the 7rent on our hands, to whieh he replied (so he said to me) 
that it never had oeeurred to him; that, in faet, the offieer who boarded the 
Trent was so civil, and had so closely oecupied him in eonversation about 
foreign matters, that he had failed to see what afterward was very plain. 
He recounted the excitement on ’Change over the affair, and expressed the 
convietion that all England would have demanded speedy redress, had I 
taken the 7rent. He had seen the reports in print in our newspapers, and 
had read my orders to take possession and wondered that I had not. 

Although Captain Wilkes and I viewed the seizure of the commissioners 
from different poimts of view, I cannot close this narrative without saying 
that Wilkes was one of our very best offieers, a man of strong will-power, 
brave and intelligent, and I always entertained the highest respect for his 
alnlities aud worth. 


After parting from the Trent, the San Jacinto 
proceeded to the Florida coast, and thence, by 
way of the blockading fleet off Charleston, to 
Fort Monroe. Here report of the seizure was 
made, and the vessel was ordered to New York, 
and thenee, by order of Secretary Seward, to 
Fort Warren, Boston harbor, where the prison- 
ers were confined during the diplomatic corre- 
spondence which followed. The commissioners 
expressed their satisfaction at the considerate 
treatment which they received, doth from Cap- 
tain Wilkes duriny the voyage and from Colonel 
Justin Dimmick, the commander at Fort Warren. 

On the 30th of November, Eurl Russell, the 
British minister for foreign affairs, having received 
the news of the seizure through a Jetter from Com- 
mander Williams (mentioned above), wrote to 
Lord Lyons, the British minister at Washington, 
reciting the circumstances and saying in part: 

‘Her Mujesty’a Governinent. therefore, trust that 
when this matter shall have been bronght nnder the 
consideration of the Government of the United States, 
that Government will, of its own accord, offer to the 
British Government sueh redress as alone could sat- 
isfy the British nation, namely, the liberation of the 
four gentlemen and their delivery to yonr lordship, 
in order that they may again be placed nnder British 
protection, and a suitable apology for the aggression 
Which has heen committed.” 


On the 3d of December, the French Government 
also made an informal protest, through its minister 
at Washington, M. Mercier. 

On the 26th of December, Mr. Seward wrote at 
length to Lord Lyons, reviewing the case, and say- 
ing that the commissioners would be ‘‘cheerfully 
liberated.” In the course of the letter Mr. Seward 
said: 


**1f | decide this ease in favor of ny own Government, 
] must disavow its most cherished principles, and re- 
verse and forever abandon its essential policy. The 
country cannot afford the sacritice. Tf Imaintain those 
principles, and adhere to that pclicy, I must surrender 
the case itself. It will be seen, therefore, that tliis 
Government could not deny the justice of the claini 
presented to us in this respect upon its merits. We 
are asked to do the British nation just what we have 
always insisted all nations ought to do to us.” 


Accordingly, on the 1st of January, 1862, the 
commissioners and their secretaries were placed 
on board the English vessel I?inaldo, at Provinee- 
town, Mass., which had been designated by Lord 
Lyons to receive them. After a vovage of unusual 
rigor, during which they were compelled by storms 
to alter the first plan of going bv way of Halifax 
and to run to Bermuda, the commissioners arrived 
at Southampton, England, on the 29th of Jan- 
uary.— EDITORS. 


HARLY 


OPERATIONS ON 


THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


BY PROFESSOR J. RUSSELL SOLEY, U. 5. N. 


HE first active naval operations of the war were 
those on the Potomac River, in May and 
June, 1861. At this time the larger vessels of the 
navy were engaged in setting on foot the blockade 
of the coast, in pursuance of the Presicdent’s proc- 
lamations of Apri] 19thand 27th. The Niagara, 
Alinnesota, Roanoke, and Susquehanna on the Atlan- 
tic coast, under Flag-Officer Silas H. Stringham, and 
the Colorado, Mississippi, Powhatan, and Lrooklyn 
in the Gulf, under Flag-Officer William Mervine, 
took the initial steps to render the blockade effec- 
tive. Smaller vessels were sent to the blockading 
stations as rapidly as they could be prepared. 

The Potomac River, although officially within the 
limits of the, Atlantic Squadron, became early in 
the war a nearly independent command, owing to 
its distance from the flag-ship, and its nearness to 
Washington. In May the Potomac flotilla was or- 
ganized, under Commander James H. Ward. It 
was originally composed of the smal! side-wheel 
steamer Thomas Freeborn, purchased, May 7th, at 
New York, and the tugs Anacostia and Resolute, but 
was considerably enlarged in the course of the 
year. its organization was closely connected with 
the service of the Washington Navy Yard, and 
other vessels attached to the yard oceasionally co- 
operated with it. Its movements were under the 
direct supervision of the department. 

In the early part of May, 1861, the Navy of the 
State of Virginia began the erection of batteries on 
the Potomac, in order to close the navigation of 
the river to Federal vessels proceeding to and from 
Washington. Works were thrown up under the 
direction of Captain William F. Lyneh, Com- 
mander Frederick Chatard, and other officers at 
Aquia Creek, the terminus of the Richmond and 
Frederickshbnrg Railroad, at Mathias Point, and 
later at Qnantico. A small steamer, the George 
Page, coéperated with the forces on shore. The 
batteries were manned chiefly by infantry acting 
as artillerists. The first duty of the Potomac flo- 
tilla was to clear the Virginia banks of these ob- 
structions to navigation and open the river. With 
this o}ject in view, the Freeborn, under Commander 
Ward, on the 31st of May, attacked the works at 
Aquia Creek. The attack, which may be called 
the first naval engagement of the war, was ineffec- 
tual, the light guns of the Freehorn producing little 
impression. On the other hand, the necessity of 
economizing ammunition led the Confederates to 
reserve their fire. On the next day, June 1st, the 
attack was repeated by the I’rceborn, which had 
meantime been joined by the Pawnce, under Com- 
mander 8. C. Rowan. The bombardment was con- 
tinueil for five hours, but no casualties ocenrred on 
either side. The railroad pier andits buildings were 
set on fire and blown up by the Confederate forces, 
and both the batteries and the vessels reecived 
several shot, but no material injury was inflicted. 

On the 27th of June, the Freeborn made an at- 
tack upon Mathias Point, where a considerable 


force of Confederates was posted, although no bat- 
teries had as yet been crected. In this attack 
Commander Ward was assisted by two boats from 
the Pawnee, under Lieutenant Chaplin. <A landing 
was effected by the party, led by Commander Ward 
in person, and after some skirmishing the Confed- 
erate pickets were driven in; but upon the ap- 
proach of the main body of the enemy aretreat was 
ordered to the boats. Commander Ward returned 
to the Frecborn, and directed her fire at the ad- 
vaneing force, enabling Chaplin to make a second 
landing. Breastworks were rapidly thrown up, but 
they were no sooner completed than the landing 
party was ordered to return, Commander Ward 
having received a fatal gunshot wound while 
sighting his bow-gun. Lute in the afternoon, 
Lieutenant Chaplin, with great skill and coolness, 
embarked his men under a galling musketry fire. 
The only casualties in this somewhat rash under- 
taking were one killed and four wounded. Imme- 
diately after, the Confederates erected formidable 
works at the Point. 

Two days after Ward’s death, on the 29th of 
June, the steamer St. Nicholas, a passenger vessel 
still making regular trips between Baltimore and 
Georgetown, was captured by a stratagem of the 
Confederates. A party of armed men, more or less 
disguised, under Colonel Thomas, went on board 
as passengers at Baltimore, and were joined )y 
Captain George N. Hollins and others at Point 
Lookout. As the St. Nicholas was on her way up 
the Potomac, the Confederates threw off their dis- 
guise, and, overpowering the crew and passengers, 
took possession of the vessel. She subsequently 
made several prizes, and was burnt at Fredericks- 
burg in 1862. 

Commander Thomas T. Craven succeeded Com- 
mander Ward in the command of the Potomac flo- 
tilla. The force was increased by the addition of 
eight or ten vessels, but it was unable to dislodge 
the Confederates from their positions, and although 
the navigation of the river was uot actually closed 
to armed vessels, a virtual blockade of Washington, 
as far as the Potomac was concerned, was main- 
tained until March, 1862, when the Confederate 
forces retired to the line of the Rappahannock 
River. The guns were then removed from the bat- 
teries, and the Georye Payc was burnt. 

During the remainder of the war, the Potomac 
flotilla, commanded successively by Commodore A. 
A. Harwood and Commanders R. H. Wyman and 
Foxhall A. Parker, was ehiefly oceupied in patrol- 
ling the river and the adjacent waters to insure 
the safety of water communication from Washing- 
ton, and to prevent contraband trade between 
the frontiers. It seconded the operations of the 
army at various points, and occasionally its ves- 
sels had smart brushes with the enemy, ut its 
principal occupation was that of a water-police, and 
its efforts were mainly directed against illicit trade 
and guerrilla warfare. 
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BY JOSEPIT BR. CARR, BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8. V. 


N the 24th of May, 1861, I arrived at Fort Monroe, with my regiment, 

the 2d New York Volunteers. Two days before Major-General B. F. 
Butler had arrived and assumed command of the department. Previous to 
our arrival the fort eontained, besides the regular garrison of four ecom- 
panies of artillery, the 4th Massachusetts Volunteers, a regiment of * three- 
months” men. We went into camp just over the border of Mill Creek, a 
stream dividing the fort from Virginia, and pitched our tents on a plowed 
field near a mansion known as the Segar House. This camp was first ealled 
Camp Troy, and, later, Camp Hamilton. Pickets were placed immediately 
on our arrival, and at onee began operations by the capture of nine Confed- 
erate officers — one of them a surgeon. The prisoners were brought before 
General Butler, confessed to being in arms under the Confederacy, and 
stated that, when eaptured, they were on their way to join then regi- 
ments after a day spent in looking after their homes, located in our neigh- 
borhood. General Butler saw fit to release them unconditionally. 

Within a few days of our arrival in camp we were ordered to proceed to 
Hampton Village, where we expected to eneounter Confederates and acquire 
our first knowledge of warfare. In this we were disappointed; the Confeder- 
ates had departed, having burned the bridge at Hampton. Save for the evi- 
dent approach of war, that portion of the peninsula ocenpied by Union troops 
in 1861 seemed a paradise. Great fields of corn and wheat grew on the sunny 
plain, and the neighboring farms teemed with stock of all kinds. But the 
villas and mansions of the inhabitants were deserted and uneared for; fami- 
hes were scattered, industries stopped, and sonrees of income abandoned or 
destroyed. The lower portion of the peninsula, to within a few miles of the 
Bethels, was occupied by General Butlev’s troops. Within the limits of his 
command General Butler songht to maintain strict discipline, and to that 
end issned various orders relating to the rights and duties of lis eommand, 

lft 
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but particularly the rights of property-owners 1n our vicinity. Foraging 
and depredations of all kinds were forbidden, and asarule the orders were 
obeyed, yet cases of disobedience constantly caine to hght, for it was only 
by stern experience that officers and men were taught the peculiar duties 
of a soldier. Food was at times irregularly issued to the men,and again was 
unwholesome and repellent, thus rendering the soldier doubly Hable to fall 
under the temptations of generous foraging. 

Some of the clothing issued to the men during the early days of the civil war 
was made of the vilest “shoddy” and literally fell from their bodies. In Fort 
Monroe men in the 2d New York 
Volunteers appeared on parade 
with blankets wrapped about them 
to conceal a lack of proper gar- 
ments, and sometimes stood senti- 
nel with naked feet and almost 
naked bodies. The only reason for 
ship was the dishonesty of contrae- 
the lack of experience and celerity 
ordinates of the 
master-General’s 
Washington. 
liveliest soldiers 
any field were 
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camp, said: “We have 

no fear of vour New York, 

Troy, Vermont, or Massachu- 
setts inen, but I own that we do not 
want to meet those red-legeed devils 
around our houses or hen-coops.” 
It was a well-known fact that the 
Zouaves’ rations ineluded chicken, 
roast pig, ham, corn, and other first- 
elass food. By the verdict of numer- 
ous squads in all the regiments, # 
many articles of food near at hand 1.—UUGHT-HousE. FORT MONROE. 29,—CIESAPEAKE HOS- 
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ARRIVAL OF THE ORIGINAL “ CONTRABAND.” 





FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


on the ground that if left on farms or in gardens “ aid and comfort” to the 


enemy might ensue. 


There were few cases of real lawlessness, consequently 


the ‘ Beauty and Booty” proclamation + of General Beauregard was uncalled 
for, and even in the vagne and uncertain hght of that day was absurd. 
The negroes 1n Virginia, learning of our presence, began to arrive at our 


eamp 1n large numbers. 


While other commanders were hesitating and quib- 


bling over the question, General Butler promptly declared slaves of Con- 
federates “contraband of war,” inasmuch as they gave, or had given, aid 


and comfort to the enemy. 


Contraban«ds at this date were not anxious to 


serve as soldiers, and no commander had the temerity to employ them as 


such. 
in the early days of the war. 


Commanding officers were seriously in error as to the value of men 
In my regiment, 118 men were discharged for 


disability, who enhsted later in other regiments, making first-class soldiers. 
Durning the time in which General Butler was 1n command at Fort Monroe, 
he developed remarkable abihty in civil organization, and showed courage and 


determination 1 any project in wlich he was interested. 


While just and 


even generous in dealing with the men in Ins department Ins manner was 


decidedly autocratic. 


He rarely tolerated conduct savoring of insubord- 


nation, and yet under pecuhar circumstances he overlooked it. | 


jy This proclamation by General Beauregard was 
dated ‘‘ Department of Alexandria, Camp Pickens, 
June 5th, 1861,” and was addressed ‘‘ To the Good 
People of the Counties of Londoun, Fairfax, and 
Prince William,” in which, referring to the Union 
forces, he savs: ‘ Allrules of civilized warfare are 
abandoned, and they proclaim by their aets, if not 
on their banners, that their war-cry is ‘ Beauty 
aud Booty.’ ”— EDITORS. 

}On one occasion, when residents were com- 
plaining of acts of vandalism, Butler was informed 


that a certain regiment was guilty. Lieutenant 
Butler, the general’s nephew, then quite young, 
was sent to summon the colonel of the regiment. 
Entering the colonel’s tent, he said, ‘ Colonel. Uncle 
Ben wants you, and is going to give you hell!” 
“Who is Uncle Ben?” inquired the colonel. ‘ Why, 
General Butler!” ‘Very well, I will attend, but 
not to ‘get hell,’ young man, I did not come here 
for that purpose.” ‘‘ That’s right,” said the lieu- 
tenant, “I like to see men who are not afraid of 
Unele Ben.”—J,. B.C. 
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Among other prominent soldiers at Fort Monroe, at this time, was General 
J. W. Phelps, then colonel ofa Vermontregiment. Brave, cool, and capable, he 
was thoroughly liked by his men and by his superior officers. He spoke with 
a long, drawling * Yankee” accent, and his piquant sayings were very enter- 
taining. Hating display and egotism, he invariably showed his cispleasure 
when in the presence of men who were guilty of either. A dapper young 
heutenant attached to one of the regiments at Newport News had shown 
ereat fondness for his dress uniform, supplemented by a scarlet-lined cloak, 
and dislike for ranking his personality below the chief-officer. Strutting 
into General Phelps’s tent on one oceasion, he said, without salnte or pref- 
ace, ‘I am going down to the fort, sir.” ‘Are you?” said General Phelps, as 
he took in at a glance the gorgeous uniform scarlet-lined cloak and super- 
abundant self-esteem of the young man. “Are you? Neow, I guess not, 
young man. Go to your colonel, get his permission, and then, if you can get 
mine, you may go down to the fort. Not otherwise. Go,now.” @n another 
occasion when the camp was all commotion and excitement owing to firing in 
the direction of our pickets, General Phelps, not excited in the least degree, 
walked into the writer’s tent, and said, ‘‘ Carr, that’s not picket shooting. It 
is your men shooting p-e-e-g-s.” His surmise proved correct. 


Entering General Butler's quarters the colonel 
saluted, and said, ‘*‘ You sent for me, General ?” 
“Sit down, sir,” roared the exasperated chief; 
then, wheeling in his ehair, the generalrecited the 
erimes charged, and, concluding, said, ‘Vl send 
your whole regiment to the Rip-Raps; what have 
you to say, sir, in your defense?” The colonel, 
now as angry as his chief, rose, and said, ‘'I 
have this to say: Any man who says that my men 
are giulty of the erimes you enumerate, lies, sir!” 
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CAMP OF DURYEA’S ZOUAVES, NEAR FORT MONROE. 


‘*Do you dare tell me that I lie?” roared the gen- 
eral. ‘‘ I tell you or any man uttering the charges, 
that he lies,” was the reply. General Butler stared 
at the colonel for a few seconds, then, taking a 
cigar from his pocket, tendered it to the colonel, 
saylng, ‘‘Smoke, Colonel, we will talk of this 
matter later.” General Bntler showed no further 
resentment, but thereafter favored the colonel. 
Kveuts proved that the regiment was innocent of 
the crimes charged.— J. B. C. 





FROM A SKETCIl MADE IN JULY, 1861. 
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On the 10th of June, 1861, occurred the disastrous fight at Big Bethel,— 
battle we scaree may term it. Up to this time but few soldiers had been 
under fire, and the confidence which must exist between men and officers to 
make an army effeetive was lacking. To the want of that expenence and 
confidence a great measure of the failure at Big Bethel may be attributed. 

At noon of Sunday, the 9th of June, General Ebenezer W. Peirce received 
an order to go at onee to headquarters at Fort Monroe. Arriving at General 
Butler’s quarters, he was shown a plan of attack on both Little and Big Bethel. 
Minute directions for eondueting the attack were given, 
and Peiree was assigned to eommand the expedition. 
The march was begun about midmght, June 9th. Peirce 
was to lead one column from Camp Hamilton to a point 
near Little Bethel, where the column advancing from 
Newport News was to meet him, and together they were 
to surprise and attack both Bethels. The troops taking 
part in the aetion on the following day were 5 New 
York regiments, the Ist, 2d, 5d, 5th, and 7th, detach- 
ments from the 4th Massachusetts and Ist Vermont, 
and a detachment of United States Regular Artillery 
(11 men), with 2 field-pieces, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Greble. Reports credit us with 2500 men 
engaged; I beheve we had not less than 3500 men. 
(xeneral Butler had taken precautions against errors 
when our men should meet, having given the watch- 
word “ Boston” to be shouted when unrecognized troops should approach. 

‘Olonel Bendix, of the 7th New York regiment, did not receive information 
on this point. The several detachments were approaching the point desig- 
nated as a place for meeting, and some troops had already departed for 
the rear of Little Bethel, when Townsend's (8d New York) and Bendix’s troops 
approached eaeh other, a dense wood having intervened for part of the march. 
Bendix, seeing troops 11 gray uniforms approaching,—the uniform of early 
regiments were In many cases gray in eolor,—and snpposing them to be 
the enemy, opened fine on them with musketry and one piece of artillery. 
The watchword was shouted, but Bendix, being ignorant of its significanee, 
continued firing. Townsend retreated a short distanee, and the error was 
then discovered. Duryea (5th New York) and Washburn (1st Vermont), who 
were in advance, hearing the firing, concluded that the Confederates had 
reached their rear, and immediately retraced their mareh. The possiblity of 
surprising the enemy was now past. The shots of Bendix’s and Townsend’s 
men had aroused the Confederates, and preparation for defense was made by 





UNIFORM OF DURYEA'S 20UAVES. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT BIG BETHEL, VA.— JUNE 10TH, 1861. 


Onion Forces: Brigadier-General Ihenezer W. Peiree. Total Uniou loss: 18 killed, 53 wounded, and 5 miss- 
4th Mass. (5 co’s), Maj. Horace Q. Whittemore; Ist N.Y., ing = 76. 
Col. Williain JT. Allen; 2d N. Y., Col. Joseph B. Carr; 3d Oonfederate Yorees: Col. J. Bankhead Magruder, lst N. 
N. Y., Col. Frederick Townsend: 5th N. Y., Col. Abrain = C., Col. Daniel H. Ifill; 3d Va. (detachment), Lieut.-Col}. 
Duryea; 7th N. Y., Col. Jolin I. Bendix; Ist Vt.(5 co’s), William D. Stuart; Va. Cavalry Battalion, Maj. E. B. Mon- 
Lient.-Col. Peter T. Washbuim; Regular artillery (4 tague; Va. Howitzer Battalion, Maj. Geo. W. Randolph. 
guns), Lieut. Johu T. Greble (k). Total Confederate loss: 1 killed and 7 wounded = 8. 
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them. About this time Peiree sent for reénforeements, and the 1st and 2d New 
York regiments, under Colonels Allen and Carr, were hurried forward. The 
latter was ordered to wait orders at New Market Bridge. Advaneing through 
Little Bethel, which they found evacuated, to a position near Big Bethel, the 
{roops under General Peiree found the Confederates occupying a strong posi- 
tion, well intrenehed, with earth-works covering the bridge, whieh crossed a 
stream running in front of the Confederate position. Colonel J. B, Magrnder, 
formerly an officer in the United States Army, was in command, having, it 
was said, about 1800 men under him, but having actually only 300 or 400 
men and about d guns. 

Duryea’s Zonaves moved up the road on the left of the woods, and the fight 
opened by the discharge of a Parrott gun in the Confederate works. Greble, 
with lis battery, consisting of 2 6-pounder guns, took position on the road 
with Bendix’s regiment and 8 companies of Massachusetts troops. Duryea 
went through the orchard and cornfield, Townsend on lus right and rear. The 
Confederate firing was inaceurate for a time, but soon the range was found, 
and our troops were soon seeking the shelter of the woods, after a vain 
attempt to drive the enemy from lis works. -A short time after the troops 
had gone to the shelter of the woods, or about 11 o’cloek, 4. u., [ arrived on 
the ground with my regiment. Orders to go forward had been received at 7 
a’eloek, and we marched as rapidly as possible; yet the delay incident to 
dragging a gun, by hand, for ten miles, and the time used in getting the eun 
over the bnrned bridge at Hampton, with the hot and wearying roads, made 
an earher arrival mmpossible. On approaching, we were surprised and puzzled 
at the condition of the troops. lor at least one mile from the scene of action 
the men and officers were scattered singly and in groups, without form or 
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THE 4TH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT FORTIFYING CAMP BUTLER AT NEWPORT NEWS, 
FKOM A SKETCIL MADE IN 1861. 
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CONFEDERATE EARTH-WORKS AT BIG BETHEL. FROM .\ SKETCIL MADE APRIL 4, 1862. 


organization, looking far more hke men enjoying a huge pienie than soldiers 
awaiting battle. I reported my regiment to General Peirce, who consented to 
eive me support for a charge on the Confederate works. Colonel Townsend 
promptly volunteered to support me with Ins regiment, and departed to make 
the necessary preparations. Having placed the 2d New York on the mght 
and left of the road, I was preparing for the charge, when a message reached 
me from General Peirce, stating that, after consultation with the eolonel, he 
found that troops could not be formed to make the charge effective, and that 
durme the consultation an order had been received from (General Butler 
ordering a retreat; therefore, | was commanded to cover the retreat about to 
commence. The pursuit made by the Confederates was easily checked by 
the 2d New York, and the men reached their camps without further mishap. 
The only firmg occurring after 12 o’clock on that day was from the gun 
brought up by my regiment, and in command of Lieutenant Greble. About 
one dozen shots had been fired when Greble was killed. The gun was aban- 
doned on the field and Greble’s body was left beside it. I called for volun- 
teers to rescue the gun, and Captain Wilson, with his company of the 2d New 
York, responded, and in the face of the enemy gallantly rescued the gun, 
bringing it 1n with Greble’s body lying on it. Major Winthrop’s death dur- 
ine the early part of this engagement was a notable event. {, Although unat- 
tached to any regnment, he had volunteered for the expedition, and was killed 
J. B. Moore, of Richmond, writes as follows: the first to reach these men, All were dead, having 
been instantly killed. Major Winthrop was shot in 
‘Major Winthrop headed a force, intending to turn the breast, and the others in the head. About ten | 
our left flank. On onr left was a slight earth-work. days afterward, a flag of truce eae up asking for 
About 75 yards in front of this was a rail fence. Onr Major Winuthrop’s body. Waving assisted in burying 
attention was called by cheering to hisadvance. Look- him, F was sent with the party to find the hody, 
ing up, we saw the major and two privates on the fenee. which was given to bis friends. Amone the incidents 
His sword was drawn, and he was calling on bis troops of this skimnish, none is more indelibly impressed 
to follow him. Onur first volley killed these three; those on my mind than the gallant hearing of this unfortu- 


following, being protected hy the peculiar formation of nate young man, when I first saw him, calling bis 


the ground, were not injured, but npon the fall of their men to follow, and confident that he had accomplished 
leader they beat a precipitate retreat. I was among pis object.” EDITORS. 
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while far in advanee of the troops, and within one hundred vards of the ene- 
my’s works. General Butler arrived at Hampton Creek in time to meet the 
men conning in, but saw no part of the engagement. Among the first officers 
met by Butler were a major and heutenant-colonel from one of the regiments 
engaged. Both were seated in a earrniage driving leisurely home. Butler 
noticed the odd style of retreat, and also that there was ecroekery in the 
bottom of the carriage. The effeets of this battle have been variously stated. 
Save as an encouragement to the Confederates, it had no important result. 

After the battle of Big Bethel and up to the 
arrival of General McClellan the events of the war 
in and around Fort Monroe were, with few execep- 
tions, of minor importance. On July Ist, 1861, 
Brigadier-General Peirce, under orders from Gen- 
eral Butler, oeeupied Hampton, and at onee pro- 
ceeded to intrench. In this work the volunteers 
were assisted by former slaves. When General 
Magruder sent some cavairy to Hampton with 
orders to burn the village, a stampede of the Union 
soldiers oceurred. Our forces on the east side of 
the bridge were greatly surprised when the disor- 
ganized troops and the contrabands came dash- 
ing over. The Confederate eavalrymen sent te 
burn the beautiful village remained, and at night 
we saw flames issuing from several buildings. We "or eee ee mane 
could readily discern the incendiaries going about 
the streets setting fire to the houses. In August, 1861, General John E. 
Wool was appointed to sueceed General Butler in command at Fort Monroe. 

Early in the fall of 1861 I was ordered, with my regiment, the 2d New 
York, to report to General Stone for duty in operations about Ball’s Bluff, 
but Colonel EK. D. Baker, with lis regiment, was sent in my plaee. It ap- 
peared, later, that Colonel Baker had desired that he should be substituted, 
and when objections were made he succeeded in overruling them [see p. 123]. 

After the battle between the Vowitor and Merrimac [see Vol. 1, p. 692], 
General Wool, seeing the advantage of opening the bloekade of the James 
River, prepared for an attempt to recapture Norfolk. 

President Lincoln, with Secretaries Stanton and Chase, came to Fort Mon- 
roe, and on May 8th, 1862, the order was given and a movement made. Rear- 
Admiral Goldsborough, who had been ordered to assist, attacked the Confed- 
erate batteries at Sewell’s Point, but, the Jerrinae eoming out, he retired, and 
for the hour, at least, the expedition was abandoned. News came to headquar- 
ters later in the day that General Huger was preparing to retire, and General 
Wool, after a trip to Willoughby’s Point, decided to land his troops at Ocean 
View, thus taking in reverse the Confederate works. The landing of our troops 
was easily effected, and had more energy been displayed it is doubtful whether 
theenemy would have had time and opportunity to commit to the flames So 
much valuable material of war. While the movement was progressing, a delay 
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RUINS OF HAMPTON, VA. FROM A SKETCH MADE IN APRIL, 1862. 


was caused by a dispute between two general officers as to rank. Our troops 
finally entered the intrenechments of the enemy unopposed. The mayor of 
Norfolk met General Wool and formally surrendered the city. While our troops 
were absent on this expedition, General Mansfield and myself were summoned 
to Fort Monroe by President Lineoln. Arriving there, Lincoln said: “ Colonel 
Carr, where is your command?” ‘At Camp Hamilton, sir.” (Ty command 
was the 2d, 10th, and 9th New-York, and the 9th Massachusetts.) “ Why are 
you not on the other side at Norfolk?” “TI am awaiting orders.” Turning to 
Mansfield, Lineoln said, “* Why are you here? Why not on the other side ?” 
‘“T am ordered to the fort by General Wool,” replied Mansfield. President 
Lineoln with vehement action threw his tall hat on the floor, and, uttering 
strongly his disapproval and disappointment, he said finally: “Send me some 
one who ean write.” Colonel LeGrand B. Cannon, of Wool’s staff, responded, 
and Lineoln dictated an order to General Wool requiring that troops at Camp 
Hanulton be at once ordered to Norfolk, and that the troops already there be 
pushed rapidly forward. The order was issued, and I reported to General 
Viele at Norfolk and was assigned to the command of the exterior lines of 
defense at Portsmouth. The delays ocewring in forwarding and pushing the 
troops allowed the Confederates time to burn the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, 
aud to destroy the shipping. These troops remained at Norfolk until about 
June Ist, when we received orders to report to MeClellan at Faw Oaks. 
teneral Wool was relieved of his command soon after the affair at Norfolk, 
and General John A. Dix was appointed in his stead. 
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INSPECTION, FROM A WAA-TIME SKETCH. 


CAMPAIGNING TO NO PURPOSE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A) PRIVATE.—IfE BY WARREN LEE GOs, 


\ HILE we were im eamp at Washington im February, 1862, we were 
| drilled to an extent which to the raw “thinking soldier” seemed unnee- 
essary. Our colonel was a strict disciplinanian, His efforts to drill out of 
us the methods of action and thonght common to citizens, and to substitute 
in place thereof blind, unquestioning obedience to military rules, were not 
always appreciated at their true value. In my company there was an old 
drill-sergeant (let us eall him Sergeant Hackett) who was in sympathetic 
accord with the colonel. He had oveasion to reprove me often, and, finally, 
to inflict a blast of profanity at which my self-respect rebelled. Knowing that 
swearing was a breach of discipline, I waited confidently wpon the colonel, 
with the manner of one gentleman eallmg upon another. After the nsual 
salute, [ opened complaint by saving: “ Colonel, Mr. Hackett has * The 
colonel interrupted me angrily, and, with fire in his eve, exclaimed: ‘ WJister ? 
There ae no misters in the anny.” “TI thought, sis: ——” I hegan apologet- 
leally. “Think? think?” he ened. “ What mght have you to thnk? /do the 
thinking for this regiment! Go to vour quarters!” 

[did not tarry. There seeined to be no common ground on which he and 
I eonld argne questions of personal etiquette. But [ should do injustice to 
his character as a commander if I failed to illustrate another manner of 
reproof which he sometines applied. 

One day, noticing a corporal in soiled gloves, he said: ‘ Corporal, you set 
«i bad example to the men with your soiled gloves. Why do von?” 

“ve had no pay, sir, since entering the service, and can’t afford to hire 
Washing.” 
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The colonel drew from his pocket a pair of gloves spotlessly white, and, 
handing them to the corporal, said: ‘* Put on those; I washed then myself!” 

This was an unforgotten lesson to the whole regiment that it was a soldiev’s 
duty to attend limself to lus personal neatness, 


In a camp of soldiers, rmmor, with her thousand tongues, 1s always speak- 
ine, The rank and file and under-officers of the line are not taken into the 
confidence of their supenors. Henee the private soldier 1s usually in igno- 
ranee as to his destination. What he lacks in information is usually made up 
in surmise and conjecture; every hint is eaught at and worked out im possi- 
ble and impossible combinations. He plans and fights imaginary battles. 
He manceuvres for position, with peneil and chalk, on faneiful fields, at the 
same time knowing no more of the part he is actually performing in some 
great or little plan than the knapsack he bears. He makes some shrewd 
enesses (the Yankee’s Inrthright), but he knows absolutely nothing. It is this 
which makes the good-will and confidence of the rank and file in the ecom- 
ander so important a factor in the morale of an army. 

How we received the report or whence it eame I know not, but it was 
rumored one morning that we were about to move. The order in reality 
eame at last, to the distress and dismay of the sutlers and the little German 
woman who kept the grocery round the corner. We left her disconsolate over 
the cakes, pies, and goodies which had been lberally purehased, but which 
were yet unpaid for when we fell into two ranks, were counted off, and 
marched to conquer the prejudices ot other sutlers. 

We took the ears on February 25th and were hurried through a number of 
little sleepy-looking villages of Maryland [see map, p. 124]. The next morn- 
ing found us at Sandy Hook, about half a mile from Harper’s Ferry ; thenee, 
after about three hours’ clelay, we marehed to a place opposite the promon- 
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= pee fe oe tory on and 
- ty >> avound which is 
aes sitnated the pictur- 
esque Village of Har- 
pers Ferry, at the con- 
fluence of the Potomae and 
f Wiser Shenandoah rivers. It was eold 
os a at our camping-plaece, between the 
HARPER'S FERRY IN 1862, FROM TIE NORTH, eanal and the river. There were no 
BASED UPON A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH. : ae ‘ 
ratious awaiting our arrival, and we 
were suffering from the hunger so common to soldiers. Who ever saw one 
off duty who was not in pursuit of something to eat? We eouldnt get 
anything tor love or money. We had at last reached a place where the 
people showed some of the distress meideut to war, and a strong disineli- 
nation to feecl or beheve in us. We were gneved, but it eouldy’t be helped. 
The bridge from the Maryland to the Virgima or Harpers Ferry shore had 
been destroyed by fire, leaving only the granite abutments (which were after- 
ward bit upon again), and we were soon set at work conveying some flat- 
bottomed scows from Sandy Hook to Harper’s Ferry. As early as 9 o’¢loek 
about one hundred men came down opposite the ferry, just above the old 
bridge, and broke into little groups, in military precision. Four or five with 
spades and other implements improvised a wooden abutment on the shore; 
another party rowed against the stream, moored a scow, and let it drift down 
until it was opposite the wooden abutment; then a party of ten advanced, 
each two men earrying a elaw-balk, or timbers fitted with a claw, one of which 
held the gunwale of the boat, the other the shore abutment. ‘Twenty men 
now came down on the left with planks, one ineh thick, six inehes wide, and 
fifteen feet long, narrowed at each enc; these they laid across the five joists or 
balks, and returned on the nght. Another party meanwhile moored another 
boat, which dropped down-streain opposite the one already bridged; five 
joists, each twenty feet long, were laid upon the gunwale by five men; these 
were fastened by those in the boat, by means of ropes, to cleats or hooks pro- 
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CONFEDERATE PRISONERS. BASED UPON A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH. 


vided for the purpose on the side of the scows, which were shoved oft from 
the shore until the shore end of the balk rested upon the shore boat. These 
were covered with planks in the same manner as before; sicde-rails of joists 
were lashed down with ropes to secure the whole. So one after another of 
the boats was dropped into position until a Inidge several hundred feet long 
reached from the Maryland to the Virginia shore, for the passage of artillery 
and every description of munitions for an army. Owine to the force of the 
eurrent, a large rope-cable was stretched from shore to shore fifty feet above 
the bridge, and the upper end of each boat was staved te the cable by a 
smaller repe. The rushing bent the bridge into a half-moon curve. The 
cloek-hke precision with whieh these men worked showed them to be the 
drilled engineers and pontoniers of the regular army. After the bridge was 
Inult, a sh¢ht, short man, with sandy hai, tm inilitary dress, came ont upon 
it and congratulated the engineers on their sueeess. This nnasstming man 
was George B. McClellan, conmander ot the Anny of the Potomac. 

It was on this boat-biridge that the army of General Banks crossed to the 
Virginia shove in 1862. Officers were not allowed to trot their horses; troops 
in crossing were given the order, “ Route step,” as the oseillation of the 
eadence step or trotting horse is dangerous to the stability of a bridge of 
any kind. 

I crossed the bridge soon after it was laid, visited Jefferson Rock, the ruins 
of the burned armory, and the town in general. The occasional craek of a mus- 
ket among the hills on the other side of the Shenandoah told that the enemy’s 
scouts were still there. Colonel Geary’s men were engaged in driving them 
from the hills, preparatory to the advance of General Banks. During the 
day fifteen or twenty were captured and marched throngh the town, present- 
mg a generally shabby and nnnulitary appeavance. They did not impress 
me, as they did afterward when charging on our lines, with their unmusical 
yell and dauntless frout. 
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The ruins of the burned armory of the United States were noticeable from 
the Maryland shore; also the masses of men moving in ceaseless tramp over 
the long and almost ecrescent-like bridge. The murmur of many voices, the 
mellow, abrupt call of the negro drivers to their mules, the glistening arms 
of the infantry reflected in the sunlhght, the dull rumble of artillery wheels 
and baggage-wagons, live in memory to-day as one of the pictures of “ war's 
wrinkled front,” framed in the routine of more ordinary scenes. 

The next day we were sent by rail back to Washington, and into eamp 
upon our old grounds. A few mornings afterward an inspection was ordered. 
It came with the usual hurry and parade. Knapsacks and equipments were 
in shining order; every musket, bayonet, and button, boot and belt, as bright 
as rubbing and fear of censure or police duty could make them. Inspection 
over, the last jingle of ramrod in resounding musket was heard, and we were 
dismissed, with an intimation that on the morrow we were to go on a march. 

The sun rose through the mists of the morning,— one of those qmet morn- 
ings when every sound is heard with distinctness. The waters of the Poto- 
mac were like a sheet of glass as we took up our line of march across the 
Long Bridge, mak- 
ing the old strue- 
ture shake with our 
cadence step. Our 
moods varied: some 
langhecl and joked ; 
some, 1n suppressed 
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to their destination. Bane 
Not much was said te he Bee 


about fighting, but 
I, for one, did a 
ereat deal of think- oie. 

ing on that tender 

subject. A CAMP OVEN. FROM A WAR-TIVE SKETCH. 

After we passed 
the fort, which commanded the bridge on the Virginia side, we encountered 
one of the most powerful allies of the enemy, particularly during the winter 
and spring campaigns in Virginia,—mup. No country equals a Virginia road 
for mud. We struck it thick, and sometimes knee-cleep. It was verily 
“heavy marehing.” The foot sank insidiously into the mud, and came ont 
again reluctantly; it had to be coaxed, and while you were persuading your 
left, the willing mght was sinking as deep. The noise of walking was like that 
of a suction-pump when the water 1s exhausted. 

The order was given, ‘“ Route step”; we climbed the banks of the road in 
search of firm earth, but it couldn’t be found, so we went on pumping away, 
making about one foot in depth to two in advance. Our feet seemingly 
weighed twenty pounds each. We carried a number six into the unknown 
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depths of mud, but it eame out a number twelve, elongated, yellow, and 
nasty. Oceasionally a boot or shoe would be left in the mud, and it would 
take an exploring expedition to find it. Wad Rider declared that though 
Virginia was onee in the Union, she was now in the mnd. The boys called 
their shoes “pontons,” ‘‘mud-hooks,” “soil-excavators,” and other names not 
quite so polite. 

The mud wasin eonstant league with theenemy; an efficient ally in defen- 
sive warfare; equivalent to reénforcements of twenty thousand infantry. 
To realize the situation, spread tar a foot deep all over your back-yard, and 
then try to walk through it; partienlarly is this experiment recommended 
to those citizens who were constantly erving, ‘Why doesn’t the army 
move?” 

Mud took the military valor all out of aman. Any one would think, from 
reading the Northern newspapers, that we soldiers had maeadamized roads 
over which to charge at the enemy. It would have pleased us muneh to have 
seen those “On to Richmond” people put over a d5-mile course in the Virginia 
mud, loaded with a 40-ponnd knapsack, 60 ronnds of cartridges, and hav- 
ersacks filled with 4 days’ rations. 

Without exaggeration, the mud has never had full eredit for the nmmense 
help it afforded the enemy, as it prevented us from advancing upon them. 
The ever-present foe, winter and spring, in Old Virginia, was Mud. Summer 
and fall it was Dunst, which was preferable; thongh marching without water, 
and with dnst fillyng one’s nostrils and throat, was not pleasant. 

That first mght ont we went mto eamp near a small brook, where we 
washed off enongh of the mnd te rerognize our feet. We had hard-tack and 
coffee for supper. Aud didi’t it “go good!” What sauce ever equaled that 
of hunger? Truly the feast 1s in the palate. How we slept! Feet wet, 
boots for a pillow, the mud oozing up around onr rubber blankets, but mak- 
ing a soft bed withal, and we sleeping the dreamless sleep of tired men. I 
would be willing, oeeasionally, to make another sueh march, throngh the same 
mud, for such a sleep. 

At early dayhght we fell in for rations of hot coffee and hard-tack. Imme- 
chately after, we took up our line of mareh, or, as Wad Rider expressed it, 
“began te pull mud.” With intervals of rest, we “pulled mud” until about 
+ Veloek in the afternoon, when we halted near Manassas Junction. Who 
has not heard of the “Quaker guns” at Manassas? We met the logs 
mounted on wheels, around the fortifications of Manassas, and can assnre 
you they were not so formidable as the mul. 

After thoronghly mspecting our enemies,—the logs,—we re-formed our 
ranks and took the baek traek for Washington. The rain soon began to fall, 
coming down literally in sheets; 1t ran down our backs in rivulets, and we 
should have run had we met the enemy about that tune—that is, if the mud 
had permitted; for there is nothing which will so take the eourage out of a 
soldier as to wet the seat of his trousers. On we went pumping and ehurn- 
Ing up and down in the mud, till about 10 o’cloek, when we pitehed camp 
near the roadside, as wet and bedraggled a set of men as ever panted for 
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military glory, or pursued the bubble reputation at the wooden cannows 
mouth. We arrived at our old eamp near Washington the following evening. 

Virginia mud has never been fully comprehended. To fully understand it 
you must mareh in it, sleep in it, be eneompassed round about by it. Great 
is mud— Virginia mud, 

In the early spring of 1862, when the Army of the Potomae was getting ready 
tomove from Washington, the constant drill and discipline, the brightening of 
arms and polishing of buttons, and the exasperating fussiness on the part of 
company and regimental officers during inspections, conveyed to us a hint, as 
one of our comrades expressed it, that “some one higher in command was 
punehing them to punch us.” There was unusual activity upon the Potomae 
in tront of our eamp. Numerous steam-tugs were pulling huge sailing 
vessels here and there, and large transports, loaded with soldiers, horses, 
bales of hay, and munitions for an army, swept majestically down the broad 
river. Every deseription of water conveyanee, from a canal-boat to a huge 
three-decked steamboat, seeined to have been pressed into the service. At 
last, when drills and mspectionus had made us almost frantic with meatness 
and cleanliness, onr marching orders eame. We formed in two ranks and 
boarded a little steamer lying at the whart near by. All heavy baggage was 
left behind. I had clung to the contents of my knapsack with dogged 
tenavity ; but, notwithstanding my most earnest protest, [ was required to 
leave about one-half of them, including a pair of heavy boots and a ehoiee 
brick from the Harpers Ferry engine-house. ‘’o my mind I was now en- 
tirely destitute of cointorts. 

The geveral opmion among us was that at last we were on our way to 
make an end of the Confederacy. We gathered in little knots on the deck: 
here and there a party were playing “penny ante”; others slept or dozed, but 
the majority smoked and disenssed the probabilities of our destination, abont 
which we really knew nothing, except that we were sailing down the Potomac. 
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FORT MONROE -- PARADE OF THE 3D PENNSYLVANIA ARTILLERV. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


THE. PENINS OE ieee AGN: 


FY GEORGE JK. MCCLELLAN, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8. A. 


ib the following pages I purpose to give a brief sketch of the Peninsular 
campaign of 1862. As it is impossible, within the limits available, to 
deseribe even the most important battles, I shall confine myself to strategical 
considerations. Bunt even this requires a rapid review of the circumstances 
under wlieh, from a small assemblage of unorganized citizens, ntterly 1gno- 
rant of war and almost of the use of arms, was evolved that mighty Army of 
the Potomae, which, unshaken ahke in victory and defeat, during a long series 
of arduous cainpaigns against an army most ably commanded and the equal 
in heroism of any that ever met the shock of battle, proved itself worthy to bear 
on its bayonets the honor and fate of the nation. 

In July, 1861, after having secured sohdly for the Union that part of west- 
ern Virginia north of the Kanawha and 
west of the mountains, I was suddenly 
called to Washington on the day sueceed- 
ing the first battle of Bull Run. Reaching 
the capital on the 26th, I found myself as- 
signed to the command of that city and of 
the troops gathered around it. 

All was chaos and despondeney; the 
city was filled with mtoxieated stragglers, 
and an attack was expected. The troops 
numbered less than fifty thousand, many 
of whom were so demoralized and undis- 
eiphned that they could not be rehed upon 
even for defensive purposes. Mloreover, 
the term of service of a large part hac 
already expired, or was on the point of 











MAJOR-GENERAL JOIN E. WOOL [SEE P. 168). doing 50. On the Maryland side of the 
FROM A FHOTOGRAPIL. Potomae no troops were posted on the 


roads leading to the city, nor were there any intrenchments. On the Vir- 
emia side the condition of affans was better in these respects, but far from 
satisfactory. Sufficient and fit material of war did not exist. The situation 


was diffieult and fraught with danger. 
160 
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The first and most pressing demand was the immediate safety of the capi- 
tal and the Government. This was secured by enforcing the most rigid 
ciscipline, by organizing permanent brigades under regular officers, and by 
placing the troops in good defensive positions, far enough to the front to 
afford room for manoeuvring and to enable the brigades to support each other. 

The contingency of the enemy’s crossing the Potomac abovethe city was fore- 
seen and promptly provided for. Had heattempted this ‘‘about three months 
after the battle of Manassas,” he would, upon reaching ‘ the rear of Washing- 
ton,” have found it covered by respectable works, amply garrisoned, with a 
sufficient disposable force to move upon his rear and force him to “a decisive 
engagement.” | It would have been the greatest possible good fortune for us 
if he had made this movement at the time in question, or even some weeks 
earher. It was only for a very few days after the battle of Bull Run that the 
movement was practicable, and every day added to its difficulty. 

Two things were at once clear: first, that a large and thoroughly organized 
army was necessary to bring the war to a successful conelnsion; second, that 
Washington must be so strongly fortified as to set at rest any reasonable 
apprehensions of its being earmed by a sudden attack, in order that the active 
army might be free to move with the maximum strength and on any line of 
operations without regard to the safety of the capital. 

These two herculean tasks were entered upon without delay or hesitation. 
They were carried to a successful conclusion, without regard to that impatient 
and nnceasing clamor— inevitable among a people unaccustomed to war— 
which finally foreed the hand of the general charged with their execution. 
He regarded their completion as essential to the salvation of his country, and 
determined to accomplish them, even if sacrificed in the endeavor. Nor has 
he, even at this distant day, and after much bitter experience, any regret 
that he persisted in his cletermination. Washington was surrounded by a 
line of strong detached works, armed with garrison artillery, and secure 
against assault. Intermediate points were oceupied by smaller works, battery 
epaulements, infantry intrenchments, ete. The result was a line of defenses 
which could easily be held by a comparatively small garrison against any 
assault, and could be reduced only by the slow operations of a regular siege, 
reqiuning much time and material, and aftording full opportunity to bring all 
the resources of the country to its rehef. At no time during the war was the 
enemy able to undertake the siege of Washington, nor, if respectably garn- 
soned, conld it ever have been in danger from an assault. The maximum 
garrison necessary to hold the place against a siege from any and every quar- 
ter was 34,000 troops, with 40 field-guns; thisineluded the requisite reserves. 

With regard to the formation of the Army of the Potomac, it must suffice 
to sav that everything was to be created from the very foundation. Raw 
men and officers were to be disciplined and instructed. The regular army 
was too small to furnish more than a portion of the general officers, and a 
very small portion of the staff, so that the staft-departments and staff-officers 
were to be fashioned mainly ont of the intelligent and enthusiastic, but per- 


} The words quoted are General Beauregard’s. (See Vol. I., p. 221).— EDITORS. 
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FORT ELLSWORTH, ALEXANDRIA, FORT LYON, 


VIEW OF ALEXANDRIA FROM THE CAMP OF THE 40TIL NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS. 

FROM A SKETCILT MADE IN NOVEMBER, 1861. 
feetly raw, material furnished. Artillery, small-arms, and amninuition were to 
be fabricated, or purehased from abroad; wagons, ambulances, bridge trams, 
camp equipage, hospital stores, and all the vast dmpedimenta and material 
indispensable for an army in the field, were to be manufactured. So great 
was the difficnlty of proenring small-arms that the armament of the infantry 
was hot satisfactorily completed until the winter, and a large part of the field- 
batteries were not ready for service until] the spring of 1862. As soon as 
possible divisions were organized, the formation bemg essentially completed 
in November. 

On the lst of November, upon the retirement of General Winfield Scott, I 
succeeded to the command of all the armies, except the Department of Vir- 
gia, Which comprised the country withm sixty miles of Fort Monroe. Upon 
asstuning the general command, I found that the West was far behind the 
Kast in its state of preparation, and much of my time and large quantities of 
material were consumed in pushing the organization of the Western armies. 
Meanwhile the various coast expeditions were employed in seizing important 
points of the enemy’s sea-board, to facilitate the prevention of bloekade-run- 
hing, and to ent or threaten the lnes of communication near the coast, with 
reference to subsequent operations. 

The plan of campaign which I adopted for the spring of 1862 was to push 
forward the armies of Generals Halleck and Buell to ocenpy Memphis, Nash- 
ville, and Knoxville, and the line of the Memphis and Danville Railroad, 
so as to deprive the enemy of that important line, and foree him to adopt 
the cirenitous routes by Augusta, Branchville, and Charleston. It was also 
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intended to seize Washington, North Carolina, at the earhest practicable 
moment, and to open the Mississippi by effecting a junction between Gen- 
erals Halleck and Butler. This movement of the Western armies was to be 
followed by that of the Army of the Potomac from Urbana, on the lower 
Rappahannock [see map, next page], to West Point and Richmond, intend- 
ing, if we failed to gain Richmond by a rapid march, to cross the James and 
attack the eity in rear, with the James as a line of supply. 

So long as Mr. Cameron was Secretary of War I received the cordial sup- 
port of that department; but when he resigned, the whole state of affairs 
changed. I had never met Mr. Stanton before reaching Washington, in 
1861. He at once songht me and professed the utmost personal affection, the 
expression of which was exceeded only by the bitterness of lus denunciation 
of the Government and its pohey. I was unaware of his appointment as 
Secretary of War until after it had been made, whereupon he called to ascer- 
tain whether I desired lim to accept, saying that to do so would involve a 
total sacrifice of his personal interests, and that the only mduecement would 
be the desire to assist me in my work. Having uo reason to doubt his 
sincerity, I desired lim to acvept, whereupon he consented, and with great 
effusion exclaimed: ‘f Now we two will save the conntry.” 

On the next day the President came to my house to explain why he had 
appointed Mr. Stanton withont consulting me; lis reason being that he 
supposed Stanton to be a great friend of mine, and that the appoiitinent 
would naturally be satisfactory, and that he feared that 1f [had known it 
beforehand it would be said that I had dragooned him into it. 

The more serious difficulties ef my position began with Aly. Stanton’s 
accession to the War Office. It at onee became very difficult to approach 
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HEADQUARTERS OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN SEDGWICK, ON TH LEESBURG TURNPIKE, NEAR WASHINGTON. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE IN JANUARY, 1862. 
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him, even for the transaction of ordinary current business, and our personal 
elations at onee ceased. The mpatienee of the Exeeutive munediately 
heeame extreme, and I ean attmbute it only to the influence of the new 
Secretary, who did many things to break np the free and confideutial imter- 
conrse that had heretofore existed between the President and myself. The 
(tovernment soon manifested great impatience in regard to the opening of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the destruction of the Confederate 
hattenies on the Potomae. The first object could be permanently attained only 
by oceupving the Shenandoah Valley with a force strong enongh to resist 
anv attack by the Confederate army then at Manassas; the second only by 
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QUARTERKMASTER'S DOCK, FORT MONKOE. FROM A SRETCH MADE IN 1862. 


a veneral advance ot the Army of the Potomac, driving the enemy back of the 
Rapidan. My own view was that the movement of the Army of the Potomac 
from Urbana would accomplish both of these objects, by forcing the enemy 
to abandon all his positions and fall back on Richmond. I was therefore 
unwilling to interfere with this plan by a premature advance, the effect of 
which must be either to commit us to the overland route, or to minimize the 
alvantages of the Urbana movement. JI wished to hold the enemy at 
Manassas to the last moment—if possible until the advance from Urbana 
had actually commenced, for neither the reopening of the railroad nor the 
destruction of the batteries was worth the danger involved. 

The positive order of the President, probably issued under the pressure of 
the Secretary ot War, foreed me to undertake the opening of the railway. 
For this purpose I went to Harper’s Ferry in February, intending to throw 
over a force sufficient to occupy Winchester. ‘To do this it was necessary to 
have arehable bridge across the Potomae—to insure supplies and prompt 
reéntorcements. The pontoon-bridge, thrown as a preliminary, could not be 
absolutely trusted on a river so liable to heavy freshets; therefore it was 
determined to construct a canal-boat bridge. It was discovered, however, 
when the attempt was made, that the lift-lock from the canal to the river was 
too narrow for the boats by some four or five inches, and I therefore decided 
to rebuild the railroad bridge, and content myself with occupying Charlestown 
nntil its completion, postponing to the same time the advance to Winchester. 
I had fully explained my intentions to the President and Secretary before 
leaving Washington, providing for precisely such a contingency. While at 
Harper’s Ferry I learned that the President was dissatisfied with my action, 
and on reaching Washington I laid a full explanation before the Secretary, 
with which he expressed himself entirely satisfied, and told me that the 
President was already so, and that 1t was unnecessary for me to communicate 
with him on the subjeet. I then proceeded with the preparations necessary 
to force the evacuation of the Potomac batteries. On the very day appointed 
for the division commanders to come to headquarters to receive their final 
orders, the President sent for me. I then learned that he had received 
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noexplanation of the Harpers Ferry affair, and that the Secretary was not 
authorized to make the statement already referred to; but after my repetition 
of it the President became fully satisfied with my course. He then, however, 
sald that there was another “very ugly matter” which he desired to talk 
about, and that was the movement by the lower Chesapeake. He said that it 
had been suggested that [ proposed this movement with the “ traitorous” 
purpose of leaving Washington uncovered and exposed to attaek. I] very 
promptly objected to the coupling of any such adjective with my purposes, 
whereon he disclaimed any intention of conveying the idea that he expressed 
his own opmion, as he merely repeated the suggestions of others. I then 
explaimed the purpose and effect of fortifying Washington, and, as I thought, 
removed his appreheusions, but mformed him that the division commanders 
were to be at headquarters that more, and suggested that my plans should 
be laid before them that they might give their opnnon as to whether the eapi- 
tal would be endangered; [also said that in order to leave them perfeetly 
untraimmeled I would not attend the meeting. Accordingly they met on the 
Sth of March and approved my plans. 

On the same dav was issued, without my knowledge, the order forming 
ainy corps and assiguing the senior general officers to their command. % 
My own views were that, as the command of army corps involved vreat 
responsibility and demanded ability of a high order, it was safer to postpone 
their formation until imal in the field had shown which general officers eould 
best perfomn those vital funetions. An incompetent division commander 
could not often jeopardize the safety of an army; wlile an unfit corps com- 
mander could easily lose a battle and frustrate the best-conceived plan of 
campaign. Of the four corps commanders, one ouly had commanded so 
muchas a regiment in the field prior to the Bull Run campaign. On the 
next day intelligence arrived that the enemy was abandonmeg his positions, 
I crossed to the Virginia side to receive information more promptly and 
deaide upon what should be done. During the mght I determmed to advance 
the whole army, to take advantage of any opportunity to strike the enemy, 
to break wp the permanent eamps, give the troops a httle experience on the 
mareh and in bivonae, get rid of extra bagvage, and test the working of the 
staff-departments. If this were done at all, it must be done promptly, and 
by moving the troops by divisions, without waiting to form the arviny corps. 
Accordingly, TI telegraphed te the Seeretary, explaining the state of the case 
and asking authority to postpone the army eorps formation until the com- 
pletion of the movement. The reply was an abrupt and unreasonable 
refusal. To again telegraphed, explaining the situation and throwing the 
responsibility upon the Secretary, whereupon he gave way. 

Meanwhile, as far back as the 27th of February, orders had been given for 
collecting the transportation neeessary to carry out the Urbana movement. 


Conch, Smith, and Casey. The reserve artillery 
(Henry J. Hunt), the regular infantry (George 


% First Corps, MeDowell — Divisions: Franklin, 
MeCall, and King; Seeond Corps, Sumner — Divi- 





sions: Richardson, Blenker, and Sedgwick 3; Third 
corps, Heintzehnan — Divisions: Porter, Hooker, 
und Hamilton ; Fourth Corps, Keyes — Divisions: 


Sykes), and regnlar eavalry (Philip St. George 
Cooke) and engineer troops were attached te 
headquarters.— EDITORS. 
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This econelusion had been reached after fnll disenssion. On the 27th of 
Jannary had been issued the President’s General War Order No. 1, direeting 
a general movement of the land and uaval forces agaist the enemy on the 
22d of February. On the 5lst of January was issued the President’s Special 
War Order No. 1, directing the Army of the Potomae to advance to the 
attack of Manassas on the 22d of Febrnary. The President, however, per- 
mitted me to state my objections to this order, 
which I did, at length, in a letter of February 3d, 
| to the Secretary of War. As the President's 
at order was not msisted upon, althongh never 
me formally revoked, it is 
to be assumed that my 
letter produeed, for a 
Shics ees f Nees, -| time at least, the de- 
: oe iteacee Oe _ "> Famer Ze j ae (0 -| sired effeet. When Ma- 
a .f| nassas had been aban- 

doned by the enemy 
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and he had withdrawn 
behind the Rapidan, the 
Urbana movement lost 
much of its promise, as 
the enemy was now in 
position to reach Rich- 
mond betore we could 
do so. The alternative 
remained of making Fort Monroe and its viciity the base of operations. 

The plan first adopted was to commence the movement with the First 
Corps as a nnit, to land north of Gloncester and move thence on West Point; 
or, should eircmmstances render it advisable, to land a little below Yorktown 
to turn the defenses between that place and Fort Monroe. The Navy De- 
partment were confident that we could rely upon their vessels to nentralize 
the Merranac and aid materially in redneing the batteries on the York River, 
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either by joining in the attack or by running by them and gaining their rear. 
As transports arrived very slowly, especially those for horses, and the great 
impatience of the Government grew apace, it became necessary to embark 
divisions as fast as vessels arrived, and I decided to land them at Fort Mon- 
roe, holding the First Corps to the last, still intending to move it in mass 
to turn Glouneester. On the 17th of March the leading division embarked at 
Alexandria. The campaign was undertaken with the intention of taking 
some 145,000 troops, to be increased by a division of 10,000 drawn from the 
troops 1n the vicinity of Fort Monroe, giving a total of 155,000. Strenuous 
efforts were made to induce the President to take away Blenker’s German 
division of 10,000 men. Of his own volition he at first declined, but the 
day before I left Washington he yielded to the non-military pressure and 
reluctantly gave the order, thus reducing the expected force to 145,000. 

While at Fairfax Court House, on the 12th of March, I learned that there 
had appeared in the daily papers the order relieving me from the general 
command of all the armies and confining my authority to the Department of 
the Potoiwae. I hac received no previous intimation of the intention of the 
Government in this respect. Thus, when I embarked for Fort Monroe on 
the Ist of April, my command extended from Philadelphia to Richmond, 
from the Alleghanies, including the Shenandoah, to the Atlantic; for an 
order had been issued a few days previous placing Fort Monroe and the 
Department of Virginia under my cominand, and authorizing me to with- 
draw from the troops therein ten thousand, to form a division to be added 
to the First Corps. 

The fortifications of Washington were at this time completed and armed. 
Thad already given instructions for the refortification of Manassas, the reopen- 
ing of the Manassas Gap Railroad, the protection of its bridges by block- 
houses, the intrenchment of a position for a brigade at or near the railroad 
crossing of the Shenandoah, and an intrenched post at Chester Gap. I left 
about 42,000 troops for the immediate defense of Washington, and more than 
35,000 for the Shenandoah Valley —an abundance to insure the safety of 
Washington and to check any attempt to recover the lower Shenandoah and 
threaten Marvland. Beyond this force, the reserves of the Northern States 
were all available. 

On my arrival at Fort Monroe on the 2d of April, I found five divisions 
of infantry, Sykes’s brigade of regulars, two regiments of cavalry, and a por- 
tion of the reserve artillery disembarked. Another cavalry regiment and a 
part of a fourth had arrived, but were still on shipboard; comparatively few 
wavons had come. On the same day came a telegram stating that the Depart- 
ment of Virginia was withdrawn from my control, and forbidding me to form 
the division of ten thousand men without General Wool’s sanction. I was 
thus deprived otf the command of the base of operations, and the ultimate 
strenyth of the army was reduced to 155,000—another serious departure from 
the plan of eampaign. Of the troops disembarked, only four divisions, the 
regulars, the majority of the reserve artillery, and a part of the cavalry, could 
be moved, in consequence of the lack of transportation. Casey’s division was 
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HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL HEINTZELMAN, COMMANDING THE THIRD ARMY CORPS AT HOWE’S SAW-LILL, 
BEFORE YORKTOWN (SEE MAP, P. 188]. FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 


unable to leave Newport News until the 16th, from the impossibility of 
supplying it with wagons. 

The best information obtainable represented the Confederate troops around 
Yorktown as numbering at least fifteen thousand, with about an equal force 
at Norfolk; and it was clear that the army lately at Manassas, now mostly 
near Gordonsville, was in position to be thrown promptly to the Peninsula. 
It was represented that Yorktown was surrounded by strong earth-works, and 
that the Warwick River, instead of stretching across the Peninsula to York- 
town,—as proved to be the case,— came down to Lee’s Allis from the North, 
running parallel with and not erossing the road from Newport News to \Will- 
iamsbure. It was also known that there were intrenched positions of more 
or less strength at Young’s Mills, on the Newport News road, and at Big 
Bethel, Howard’s Bridge, and Ship’s Point, on or near the Hampton and 
Yorktown road, and at Williamsburg [see map, p. 188]. 

On inv arrival at Fort Monroe, I learned, in an interview with Flag- 
Officer Goldsborough, that he could not protect the James as a line of supply, 
and that he could furnish no vessels to take an active part in the reduction of 
the batteries at York and Gloucester or to run by and gain their rear. He 
could only aid in the final attack after our land batteries had essentially 
silenced their fire. 

thus found myself with 53,000 men in condition to move, faced by 
the conditions of the problem just stated. Information was received that 
Yorktown was already being reénforced from Norfolk, and it was appre- 
hended that the main Confederate army would promptly follow the same 
course. I therefore determined to move at once with the foree in hand, and 


endeavor to seize a point—near the Halfway House — between Yorktown 
VOL. 11, 12 
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and Wilhamsburg, where the Peninsula is reduced to a narrow neck, and 
thus cut off the retreat of the Yorktown garrison and prevent the arrival of 
reénforcements. The advance commenced on the morning of the 4th of April, 
and was arranged to turn suceessively the mtrenchinents on the two roads; 
the result being that, on the afternoon of the dth, the Third Corps was 
engaged with the enemy’s outposts in front of Yorktown and under the artil- 
lery fire of the place. The Fourth Corps came upon Lee’s Mills and found it 
covered by the unfordable line of the Warwick, and reported the position so 
strong as to render it impossible to execute its orders to assault [see map, 
p. 188]. Thus, all things were brought to a stand-still, and the imtended 
movement on the Halfway House could not be carried out. Just at this 
moment came a telegram, dated the 4th, informing me that the First Corps 
was withdrawn from my command. Thus, when too deeply committed to 
recede, I fonnd that another reduction of about 45,000, imelucding several 
cavalry regiments withheld from me, dimimished my paper force to 92,000, 
instead of the 155,000 on which the plans of the campaign had been founded, 
and with which it was mtenced to operate. The number of men left behind, 
sick and from other causes incident to such a movement, reduced the total 
for duty to soine 85,000, from which must be deducted all camp, depot, and 
train guards, eseorts, and non-combatants, such as cooks, servants, orderhes, 
and extra-duty men im the various statt-departments, which reduced the 1um- 
bers actually available for battle to some 67,000 or 68,000. 

The order withdrawing the First Corps also broke up the Department of the 
Potomae, forming out of it the Department of the Shenandoah, under General 
Banks, and the Department of the Rappahannock, under General McDowell, 
the latter ineluding Washington. I thus lost all eontrol of the depots at 
Washington, as I had already been deprived of the control of the base at 
Fort Monroe and of the ground subsequently oceupied by the depot at 
White House. The only territory remaining under my command was the 
paltry triangle between the departments of the Rappahannock and Virginia; 
even that was vet to be won from the enemy. I was thus reheved from the 
duty of providing for the safety of Washington, and deprived of all control 
over the troops in that vicinity. Instead of one directing head controlling 
operations which should have been inseparable, the region from the Allegha- 
nies to the sea was pareeled ont among four mdependent commanders. 

On the 3d of April, at the very moment of all others when it was most neec- 
essary to push recruiting most vigorously, to make good the inevitable losses 
in battle and by disease, an order was issued from the War Department dis- 
continuing all recruiting for the volunteers and breaking up all their reeruit- 
ing stations. Instead of aregular and permanent system of recruiting, whether 
by voluntary enlistment or by draft, a spasmodic system of large drafts was 
thereafter resorted to, and, to a great extent, the system of forming new 
regiments. The results were wasteful and pernicious. There were enough, 
or nearly enough, organizations in the field, and these should have been 
constantly maintaimed at the full strength by a regular and constant influx 
of recruits, who, by assoeiation with their veteran comrades, would soon 
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VIEW FROM UNION MORTAR BATTERY NO. 4, LOOKING TOWARD YORKTOWN.— GLOUCESTER PUOINY ON THE RIGHT. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE APRIL 16, 1862. 


have become efficient. ‘he new regiments required much time to become 
useful, and endured very heavy and unnecessary losses from disease and in 
battle owing to the inexperience of the officers and men. <A course more in 
accordance with the best-established military principles and the uniform 
experience of war would have saved the country millions of treasure and 
thousands of valuable lives. 

Then, on the 5th of April, I found myself with 53,000 men in hand, giving 
less than 42,000 for battle, after deducting extra-duty men and other non- 
combatants. In our front was an intrenched line, apparently too strong for 
assault, and which I had now no means of turning, either by land or water. 
I now learned that 85,000 wonld be the maximum force at my disposal, giving 
only some 67,000 for battle. Of the three divisions yet to join, Casey’s reached 
the front only on the 17th, Richardson’s on the 16th, and Hookev’s commenced 
arriving at Ship Pointon the 10th. Whatever may have been said afterward, 
no one at the time — so far as my knowledge extended — thought an assault 
practicable withont certain preliminary siege operations. At all events, my 
personal experience in this kind of work was greater than that of any officer 
under my command; and after personal reconnoissances more appropriate to 
a heutenant of engineers than to the commanding general, I could neither 
discover nor hear of any point where an assault promised any chance of sue- 
cess. We were thus obliged to resort to siege operations in order to silence 
the enemy’s artillery fire, and open the way to an assault. All the batteries 
would have been ready to open fire en the 5th, or, at latest, on the morning 
of the 6th of May, and it was determined to assanlt at various points the 
moment the heavy batteries had performed their allotted task; the navy was 
prepared to participate in the attack as soon as the main batteries were 
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silenced; the Galena, wnder that most gallant and able officer, John Rodgers, 
was to take part 1n the attack, and would nndoubtedly have run the batteries 
at the earhest possible moment; but during the mght of the 3d and 4th of 
May the enemy evacuated his positions, regarding them as untenable under 
the impending storm of heavy projectiles. 

Meanwhile, on the 22d of April, Franklin’s division of MeDowell’s corps 
had joined me by water, in consequence of my urgent ealls for reénforeements. 

The moment the evacuation of Yorktown was known, the order was given 
tor the advance of all the disposable cavalry and horse batteries, supported by 
infantry divisions, and every possible effort was made to expedite the move- 
ment of a column by water upon West Point, to foree the evacuation of the 
lines at Wilhamsburg, and, if possible, ent off a portion of the enemy’s force 
and trains. 

The heavy storms which had prevailed 1ecommenced on the afternoon of 
the 4th, and not only impeded the advance of troops by land, but delayed 
the movement by water so muneh that 1t was not until the morning of the 7th 
that the leading division — Franklin’s — «lisembarked near West Point and 
took up a suitable position to hold its own and cover the landing of reéntoree- 
ments. This «division was attacked not long after it landed, but easily 
repulsed the enemy. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s rear-guard held the Wilhamsburg lnes against our 
advance, except where Hancock broke through, until the might of the Sth, 
when they retired [See map, p. 188]. 

‘The army was now divided: a part at the mouth of the Pamunkey, a part 
at Wilhamsbury, and a part at Yorktown prepared to ascend the York River. 
The problem was to reunite them without giving the enemy the opportunity 
of striking either fraction with lis whole foree. This was accomplished on 
the 10th, when all the divisions were in communieation, and the novement of 
concentration continued as rapidly as circumstances pennitted, so that on the 
15th the headquarters and the divisions of Franklin, Porter, Sykes, and Smith 
reached Cumberland Landing; Coneh and Casey being near New Kent Court 











CLARK’S HOUSE, NEAR H@®WE’S SAW-MILL, YORKTOWN, GENERAL IIOSPITAL OF THE THIKD C@RP3. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE APRIL 11, 1862. 
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VIEW OF MAIN STREET, FORRTOWN, THE UNION TROOPS MARCHING IN. FROM A SKETCIL MADE MAY 4, 1862. 


House, Hooker and Kearny near Roper’s Church, and Richardson and Sedgwick 
near Eltham. On the 15th and 16th, in the face of dreadful weather and terr- 
ble roads, the divisions of Franklin, Porter, and Smith were advanced to White 
House, and a depot established. On the 18th the Fifth and Sixth Corps were 
formed, so that the organization of the Army of the Potomac was now as fol- 
lows: Second Corps, Sumner — Divisions, Sedgwick and Richardson ; Third 
Corps, Heintzelman — Divisions, Kearny and Hooker; Fourth Corps, Keyes 
— ])ivisions, Conch and Casey; Fifth Corps, F. J. Porter — Divisions, Morell 
and Sykes and the Reserve Artillery; Sixth Corps, Franklin — Divisions, 
Smith and Slocum. 

The cavalry organization remained nnchanged, and we were sadly deficient 
in that important arm, as many of the regiments belonging to the Army of 
the Potomac were among those which had been retained near Washington. 

The question now arose as to the line of operations to be followed: that of 
the James on the one hand, and, on the other, the line from White House as 
a base, crossing the npper Chickahominy. 

The army was admirably placed for adopting either, and my decision was 
to take that of the James, operating on either bank as might prove advisable, 
but always preferring the southern. I had urgently asked for reénforcements 
to come by water, as they would thus be equally available for either line of 
operations. The destruction of the J/errimac on the 11th of May had opened 
the James River to us, and it was only after that date that it became availa- 
ble. My plan, however, was changed by orders from Washington. A tele- 
eram of the 18th from the Secretary of War informed me that McDowell 
wotld advance from Fredencksbureg, and directed me to extend the nght of the 
Army of the Potomac to the north of Richmond, in order to estabhsh com- 
munication with him. The same order required me to supply his troops from 
our depots at White House. Herein lay the failure of the campaign, as it 
necessitated the division of the army by the Chickahominy, and caused great 
delay in constructing practicable bridges across that stream; while if I had 
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been able to cross to the James, reenforeements would have reached me by 
water rapidly and safely, the army would have been united and in no danger 
of having its flank turned, or its lme of supply interrupted, and the attack 
could have been mueh more rapidly pushed. 
I now proceeded to do all in my power to msure suecess on the new lne of 
operations thus imposed npon me. On the 20th of May our hght troops 
sopeslate cease a ae reached the Chieka- 
4 ete \ hominy at Bottom’s 
Bridge, which they 
found destroyed. I at 
onee ordered Casey’s 
division to ford the 
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the heights beyond, thus seeuring a lodgement on the right bank. Heint- 
zelmnan was moved up mn snpport of Neves. By the 24th, Mechanicsville was 
carried, so that the enemy was now all together on the other side of the river. 
Sumuer was hear the ralroad, on the left bank of the stream; Porter and 
Frankhn were on the same bank near Meehaniesville. 

It is now tine to give a lrief deseriptiou of the Chiekahominy. This river 
rises some fifteen nnles north-westward of Richmond, and unites with the 
James about fortv nules below that ty. Our operations were on the part 
between Meadow and Bottom’s bridges, covering the approaches to Richmond 
from the east. Here the river at its ordinary stage 1s some forty feet wide, 
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fringed with a dense growth of heavy forest-trees, and bordered by low 
marshy lands, varying from half a mile to a mile in width. Within the limits 
above mentioned the firm ground, above high-water mark, seldom approaches 
the river on either bank, and im no place cid the high ground come near the 
stream on both banks. It was subject to frequent, sudden, and great varia- 
tions in the volume of water, and a single violent storm of bnef duration 
sufficed to cause an overflow of the bottom-lands for many days, rendering 
the river absolutely impassable without long and strong bridges. When we 
reached the river it was found that all the bridges, except that at Mechanies- 
ville, had been destroyed. The right bank, opposite New, Mechaniesville, and 
Meadow bridges, was bordered by high bluffs, affording the enemy command- 
ing positions for his batteries, enfilading the approaches, and preventing the 
rebuilding of important bridges. We were thus obliged to select other 
less exposed points for our crossings. Should MeDowell effeet the prom- 
ised junction, we conld turn the head-waters of the Chickahominy, ancl 
attack Richmond from the north and north-west, still preserving our line 
of supply from White House. But with tle force actually available such an 
attempt would expose the army to the loss of its communications and to 
destruction in detail; for we had an able and savage antagonist, prompt to 
take advantage of any error on our part. The country furnished no supphes, 
so that we could not afford a separation from our depots. <All the mforma- 
tion obtained showed that Richmond was intrenched, that the enemy occu- 
pied in foree all the approaches from the east, that he mtended to dispute 
every step of our advance, and that his army was numerieally superior. 
Karly on the 24th of May I received a telegram from the President, inform- 
ing me that McDowell would certainly march on the 26th, suggestmg that I 
should detach a force to the nght to eut off the retreat of the Confederate 
force in front of Fredericksburg, and desiring me to march eautiously and 
safely. On the same day another dispatch came, informing me that, in con- 
sequence of Stonewall] Jackson’s advance down the Shenandoah, the move- 
ment of McDowell was suspended. Next day the President again telegraphed 
that the movement against General Banks seemed so general and connected 
as to show that the enemy could not intend a very desperate defense of Rich- 
mond; that he thought the time was near when [ “must either attack 
Richmond or give up the job, and come back to the defense of Washington.” 
Trephed that all my information agreed that the mass of the enemy was still 
in the immediate vicinity of Richmond, ready to defend it, and that the 
object of Jackson’s movement was probably to prevent reénforcements being 
sent to me. On the 26th General Stoneman, with my advanced guard, cut 
the Virginia Central Railroad in three places. On the same day I learned 
that a very considerable foree of the enemy was in the vieinity of Hanover 
Court House, to our right and rear, threatening our communieations, and in 
position to reénforee Jackson or oppose McDowell, whose advance was then 
ereht miles south of Fredericksburg. I ordered General F. J. Porter to move 
next morning to dislodge them. He took with him his own old division, 
Warren’s provisional brigade and Kmory’s cavalry brigade. His operations 
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in the vicinity of Hanover Court House were entirely successful, and resulted 
in completely clearing owr flank, entting the railroads in several places, 
destroying bridges, inflicting a severe loss upon the enemy, and fully open- 
ing the way for the advance of McDowell’s corps. As there was no indication 
of its immediate approach, and the position at Hanover Court House was too 
much exposed to be permanently held, General Porter’s command was with- 
drawn on the evening of the 29th, and returned to its old position with the 
main army. The campaign had taken 
its present position in consequence of 
the assurance that I should be joined 
by MeDowell’s corps. As it was now 
clear that I could not count with cer- 
tainty upon that foree, | had to do the 
best I could with the means at hand. 
The first necessity was to establish se- 
cure communications between the two 
parts of the army, necessarily separated 
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by the Chieckahominy. Richmond could be attacked only by troops on the 
right bank. As the expectation of the advance of McDowell was still held 
out, and that only by the land route, I could not yet transfer the base to the 
James, but was obliged to retain it on the Pamunkey, and therefore to keep 
on the left bank a foree sntfeient to protect our communications and cover 
the junction of McDowell. It was still permissible to beheve that sufficient 
attention would be paid to the simplest prineiple of war to push MeDowell 
rapidly on Jackson’s heels, when he made his inevitable return march to join 
the main Confederate army and attack our right flauk. The failure of Me- 
Dowell to reach me at or betore the critical moment was due to the orders 
he received froin Washington. The bridges over the Chickahominy first built 
were swept away by the floods, and it became necessary to construct others 
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SECTION OF THE ENCAMPMENT OF TIE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC NEAR WIITE HOUSE, VA. PROCESS REPRODUCTION OF A PHOTOGRAPH. 


‘Wo were now [middlo of May] eneamped [near White Honse] on the old Custis contd exist where a hundred thousand men were crowded together, yet almost 
place, at present owned by General Fitzhugh Lee of the Rebel cavalry serviee. absolute stillness reigned thronghout the vast camp during the whole of this 
On every side of us were immense fields of wheat, which, but for the presenee of pleasant Sabbath ”’"— From George T. Stevens’s * Three Years in the Sixth Corps.” 
armies, promised an abundant harvest. . . . It was marvelous that such quict The picture represents the space occupied by about one brigade.— EDITORS. 
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more sohd and with long log approaches, a slow and difficult task, generally 
carried on by men workmg in the water and under fire. The work was 
pushed as rapidly as possible, and on the 30th of May the corps of Heintzel- 
man and Keyes were on the right bank of the Chickahominy, the most 
«dvanced positions being somewhat strengthened by intrenchments; Sum- 
nev’s corps was on the left bank, some six miles above Bottom’s Bridge; 
Porter’s and Franklin’s corps were on the left bank opposite the enemy’s left. 
Durning the day and mght of the 50th torrents of rain fell, inundating the 
whole country and threatening the destruction of our bridges. 

Well aware of our difficulties, our active enemy, on the 51st of May, made a 
violent attack upon Casey’s division, followed by an equally formidable one on 
Couch, thus commencing the battle of Fair Oaks or Seven Pines. Heintzelman 
vane up in support, and during the afternoon Sumner crossed the river with 
creat difficulty, and rendered such efficient service that the enemy was checked. 
In the morning his renewed attacks were easily repulsed, and the ground ocen- 
pied at the beginning of the battle was more than recovered ; he had failed in 
the purpose of the attack. The ground was now so thoronghly soaked by the 
rain, and the bridges were so mueh injured, that 1t was impracticable to pur- 
sue the enemy or to move either Porter or Franklin to the support of the 
other corps on the south bank. Our efforts were at onve concentrated upon 
the restoration of the old and the building of new bridges. 

On the Ist of June the Department of Virginia, including Fort Monroe, was 
placed under my command. On the 2d the Secretary telegraphed that as soon 
as Jackson was disposed of m the Shenandoah, another large body of troops 
would be at my service; on the dth, that he intended sending a part of Gen- 
eral MeDowell’s force as soon as it could return from Front Royal (in the 
Shenandoah Valley, near Manassas Gap, and about one hundred and fifteen 
miles north-west of Richmond), probably as many as I wanted; on the 11th, 
that MeCall’s force had embarked to join me on the day preceding, and that 
it was intended to send the residue of General MecDowell’s foree to join me 
as speedily as possible, and that 1t was clear that a strong force was operating 
with Jackson for the purpose of preventing the forces there from joiimg me. 

On the 26th the Secretary telegraphed that the forces of McDowell, Banks, 
and Frémont would be consolidated as the Army of Virginia, and would 
operate promptly in my aid by land. 

Fortunately for the Army of the Potomac, however, I entertained serious 
doubts of the aid promised by the land route, so that, on the 18th, I ordered 
a number of transports, with supphes of all kinds, to be sent up the James, 
under convoy of the gun-boats, so that I meght be free to eut loose from the 
Pamunkey and move over to the James, should circumstances enable me or 
render it desirable to do so. 

The battle of Fair Oaks was followed by storms of great severity, continuing 
until the 20th of June, and adding vastly to the difficulties of our position, 
ereatly retarding the construction of the bridges and of the defensive works 
regarded as necessary to cover us in the event of a repulse, and making the 
eround too difficult for the free movements of troops. 
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WHITE UOCSE, THE HOME OF GENERAL W. FEL. 
F. LEE, MCCLELLAN'S BASE OF SUPPLIES 
ON THE PAMUNKEY. 

FROM SKETCHES MADE AT THE TIME, 


On the 19th Franklin’s corps 
was transferred to the south side 
of the Chickahominy, Porter's a 
COTPps, reenforeed by Mle Calls ase oritee ovine vdlise Stinciavks BURAED TUNE 
division (which, with a few ad- a Pe ema s OE Ree ag 
ditional regiments, had arrived on the 12th and 5th), being lett alone on 
the north side. , 

This dangerous distribution was necessary 1n order to concentrate sufficient 
force on the south side to attack Riehmond with any hope of success; and, 
as [ was still told that MeDowell would arrive by the overland route, I could 
not yet change the base to the James. 

It was not until the 25th that the condition of the ground and the comple- 
tion of the bridges and intrenchments left me free to attack. On that day 
the first step was taken, in throwing torward the left of our picket-line, im 
face of a strong opposition, to gain gronnd enough to enable Sumner and 
Heintzelman to support the attack to be made next day by Franklin on 
the rear of Old Tavern. The successful issue of this attack would, it was 
supposed, drive the enemy from his positions on the heights overlooking 
Mechaniesville, and prohably enable us to foree him back into his main line 
of works. We would then bein position to reeconnoiter the lines earefully, 
determine the points of attack, and take up a new base and line of supply if 
expedient. 

During the night of the 24th information arrived confirming the anticipa- 
tion that Jackson was moving to attack our right and rear, but I persisted in 
the operation intended for the 25th, partly to develop the strength of the 
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enemy opposite our left and center, and with the design of attacking Old 
Tavern on the 26th, if Jackson’s advance was so much delayed that Porter's 
corps would not. be endangered. 

Late in the afternoon of the 25th, Jackson’s advance was confirmed, and 1t 
was rendered probable that he would attack next day. AI] hope of the ad- 
vance of MeDowelPs corps in season to be of any service had disappeared ; 
the dangerous position of the army hac been faithfully held to the last 
moment. After deducting the garrisons in rear, the railroad guards, non- 
combatants, and extra-duty men, there were not more than 75,000 men ‘for 
hattle. The enemy, with a foree Jarger than this, the strong defenses of 
Riehmond close at hand in his rear, was free to strike on either flank. I 
decided then to carry into effect. the long-considered plan of abandoning 
the Pamunkey and taking up the line of the James. 

The necessary orders were given for the defense of the depots at the White 
House to the last moment and its final destruction and abandoumeut; 1t was 
also ordered that all possible stores should be pushed to the front while com- 
munications were opel. 

The ground to the James had already been reeonnoitered with reference to 
this movement. 

During the meght of the 26th Porter’s siege-guns and wagon-trains were 
brought over to the south side of the Chickahominy. During the afternoon 
of that day his corps had been attacked in its position on Beaver Dam Creek, 
near Meehaniesville, and the enemy repulsed with heavy losses on their part. 
It, was now clear that Jackson’s corps had taken little or no part in this attack, 
and that his blow would fall farther to the rear. [ therefore ordered the Fifth 
Corps to fall back and take position nearer the bridges, where the flanks 
would be more secure. This was skillfully effected early on the 27th, and it 
was decided that this corps should hold its position until mght. All the corps 
commanders on the south side were on the 26th directed to be prepared to 
send asmany troops as they could spare in support of Porter on the nextday. 
All of them thought the enemy so strong in their respective fronts as to 
require all their foree to hold their positions. % 


yy Soon after the appearance of General Me- ‘Upon the demand for treops General Heintzel- 


Clellan’s artiele the following letter was reeeived 
from the daughter of General Heintzelman : 

‘(In ‘The Century ’for May, 1885, General Me- 
Clellan has an article, ‘The Peninsular Campaign,’ 
in which there are one or two inisstatements in 
regards to the Third Corps, commanded by Gen- 
eral Heintzelman. Fortnnately invfather’s papers, 
Which are in my possession, contain replies to 
both allegations,—one in the handwriting of 
General Heintzelman’s adjutant-general, and the 
other the rough dratt of a letter addressed to Gen- 
eral Lorenzo Thomas, then Adjntant-General of the 
army. General McClellan says [see above]: 

** All the corps counmanders on the sonth side were 
on the 26th directed to be prepared to send as many 
troops as they canle spare in support of Porfer on the 
nextday. Allef them thonght the enemy so strong in 
their respective fronts as to require all their force to 
hold their positions.’ 


man replied as follows: 

** “TTEADQUARTERS THIRD CORPS, 4 P. M., June 26, 1862. 
GENERAL MARCY, Chief of Staff: I think T can hold the 
intrenchments with four brigades for twenty-four hours; 
that wonld leave two (2) brigades available for service 
on the other side of the river, but the men are so tired 
and worn ont that I fear they would not be In a econdi- 
tion to fight after making a mareh of any distanee. .. . 
S. P. ITEINTZELMAN, Brigadier-General.’ 


‘This is far from being a statement that all 
his forees were required to hold his own lines. 

‘‘(Yeneral MeClellan says [see p. 153]: 

“Meanwhile, through a misnuderstaunding of his 
orders, and being convinced that the troops of Sumner 
and Franklin at Savage’s Station were ample for the 
purpose in view, Heintzelman withdrew his traops dur- 
ing the afternoou, erossed the swamp at Braekett’s 
Ford, apd reached the Charles City road with the rear 
of his eolnmn at 10 YP. M.’ 


When the same statement was first made in 
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Shortly after noon on the 27th the attack commenced upon Porter’s corps, 
in its new position near Gaines’s Mill, and the contest continued all day with 
ereat vigor. 

The movements of the enemy were so threatening at many points on our 
center and left as to indicate the presence of large numbers of troops, and for 
a long time created great uncertainty as to the real point of his main attack. 
General Porter’s first call for reénforcement and a supply of axes failed toreach 
me; but, upon receiving a second call, I ordered Slocum’s division to cross to 
his support. The head of the division reached the field at 5:30 and imme- 
diately went into action. At about 5 P.M. General Porter reported lis position 
as critical, and the brigades of French and Meagher—of Rivhardsouw’s divis- 
ion —were ordered to reenforee him, although the fearless commander of the 
Second Corps, General Sumner, thought it hazardous to remove them from 
his own threatened front. J then ordered the reserve of Heintzelman to move 
in support of Sumner, anda brigade of Keyes’s corps to headquarters for such 
use as might be required. Smith’s division, left alone wheu Slocum crossed 
to the aid of Porter, was so seriously threatened that I called ou Sumnevr’s 
corps to send a brigade to its support. 


French and Meagher reached the field before dusk, just after Porter’s corps 


1863, General Heintzelman wrote the following 
letter: 


“*s HEADQUARTERS DEFENSES OF WASHINGTON, April 
lith, 1863. GENERAL L. THOMAS, ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
U. S. A., WASHINGTON. GENERAL: I find ip the ‘New 
York Tribune ” of tbe 8thof Apnl a‘ Preliminary Report 
uf the Operatious of the Army of the Potomac, since 
June 25th, 1862,” made by General G. B. McClellan... . 


“*TIn a paragraph commencing * On the 28th Porter's 
corps Was alsu moved aeruoss the White Oak Swamp,” 
efc., 18 the fulluwing: 


“They were ordered to hold this pusitivn until dark, then 
to fall back across the swamp and rejuvin the rest otf the 
army. This order was not fully carried out, nor was the 
exact positiou I designated occupied by the different divisions 
concerned.” 


*¢T was firnished with a map marked in red with the 
positions we shonld occupy. 

“ee As T bad the fortitied lines thrown up some tine 
hefore hy the troops in my command, { had no difticnity 
in knowing whicre to gu, and I did veecupy these lines. 
General Suinuer’s were more indefinite, and he occupicd 
a position in advance uf the one designated. This ieft a 
space of half a mile unocenpied, between his right and 
Franklin's left. IT the morning I was informed that 
some rebels were already at or near Dr. Trent’s house. 
where General McClellan’s beadyuarters had heen; I 
sent and found this to he the cause. General Franklin 
had alsu called at my headquarters and told me that the 
enemy were repairing the bridges of the Chickahowiny, 
aud wonld soon cross in force. About 1 Pp. M. saw some 
of our truups filing into the fields between Dr. Trent’s 
house and Savave’s Station, and a few moments later 
Generals Franklin and W. F. Sinith came to me and 
reported the enemy approaching, and urged we to ride 
tu General Sumner and get him to fall back and close 
this gap. [rode briskly to the front, and on the Williams- 
burg road, where it passed between my two divisions, 
met General Suinner’s troops falling hack. He wished 
we to turn back with him to arrange for ulterior opera- 
tions, but as wmy right flank was entirely nneovered by 
these movements, I declined until after Thad seen my 
division commanders and given them orders how to fall 
back. Ou my return there was some diftieulty in finding 


General Sninner, and when fonud he informed we he 
had made his arrangements. T retnurued tu my com- 
mand, and on the way fonnd the gruund filled with 
truops, Inere than ecunld be nsed to any advantage, and 
if the enemy planted a few Dattferies of artillery on the 
uppousite side ot the railroad, they would have been ent 
in pleces. 

“* An aide to General McClellan having reported to 
me the day befure to puint ont tu me a road across the 
White Oak Swamy. opening from the left tlank of wy 
pusition of the fortified lines, 1 did nut hesitate tu re- 
treat by that road, and left at 3 P.M. General Smith, ot 
Franklin’s corps, having senttu the rear all his batteries 
earlier in the day, I, at his request, let him have two ot 
mine (Osborn’s and Braiwhall's), and they did good ser- 
Viee that afternuun in checking und defeating the rebel 
attack. 

ee My retnaining wonld have beep no aid to General 
Suinner, 28 he already bad more troups than he could 
defile through the narrow ruad in lis rear, and the road 
1 tuok covered his left flink. 

** Before dark the advance of nly corps was across the 
swap, aid by i0 P.M. the rear was over, with but little 
wolestation from the enemy. I iminediately songht 
(eneral MeClellan, and reported to him what I had 
done, and this is the first intimation I bave had thatmy 
condnuet was not entirely satisfactory. 

“To hold my position till dark, by which time I was 
to receive orders, Wonld have been lwpossible. After 
(renerals Franklin and Sumner had fallen back, my right 
flank and rear were uncovered, aud by a road which 
passed entircly in my rear; and beyond wy right flank 
my only tine of retreat would lhave been cnt off, and I 
wonld have lost wy entire corps. I did not know where 
General McClellan was, ancdit waa, therefore, iinpussible 
to report to him for orders 

“*Whep General Birney reached Fisher’s Ford, the 
enemy were there, but not in force; they soon arrived in 
force, and he bad to take another road more to ont left. 
Had we been a little later they would have been in pos- 
session, and our retreat by this road ent off. 

S. P. HEINTZELMAN,’ 


“T trust that vou will be able to find space for 
these letters.— Mary L. HEINTZELMAN.” 
EDITORS. 
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had been forced by supenor numbers to fall baek to an intemor position 
nearer the bridges, and, by their steady attitude, checked allfurther progress 
of the enemy and completed the attainment of the purpose in view, which was 
to hold the left bank of the river until dark, so that the movement to the James 
might be safely commenced. The siege-guns, material, and trains on the 
left bank were all safe, and the meht wing was in close connection with the 
rest of the army. The losses were heavy, but the object justified them, or 
rather made them necessary. At abont6 o’clock next morning the rear-guard 
of regulars crossed to the south side and the bridges were destroyed. 

IT now bent all my energes to the transfer of the army to the James, fully 
reahzing the very dehcate nature of a flank march, with heavy trains, by a 
single road, in face of an active cnemy, but confident that [had the army well 
in hand and that 1t would not fail mein the emergency. J thought that the 
enemy would not anticipate that movement, but would assume that all my 
efforts would be diected to cover and regain the old depots; and the event 
proved the correctness of this supposition. It seemed certam that I could 
gain one or two days for the movement of the trains, while he remained 
uncertain as to my intentions; and that was all I required with such troops 
as those of the Army of the Potomac. 

Dunngy the nght of the 27th I assembled the corps commanders at head- 
quarters, informed them of my intentions, and gave them their orders. IXeyes’s 
corps was ordered to move at once, with its trains, across White Oak Swamp, 
and oceupy positions on the farther side, to cover the passage of the remainder 
of the army. By noon of the 28th this first step was accomphshed. During 
the 25th Sumner, Heintzelman, and Franklin held essentially them old posi- 
tions; the trains converged steadily to the White Oak Swamp and crossed as 
rapidly as possible, and durmg this day and the sueceeding night Porter 
followed the movement of Keyes’s corps and took position to support it. 

Early on the 28th, when Franklhn’s corps was drawing 1n its nght to take 
a more concentrated position, the enemy opened a sharp artillery fire and made 
at one point a spinted attack with two Georgia regiments, which were repulsed 
by the two regnnents on picket. 

Sumner’s and Heintzelinan’s corps and Smith’s division of Franklin’s were 
now ordered to abandon their intrenchments, so as to occupy, on the morning 
of the 29th, a new position in rear, shorter than the old and covering the eross- 
ing of the swamp. This new hne could easily be held durimg the day, and 
these troops were ordered to remaim there until dark, to cover the withdrawal 
of the rest of the trains, and then cross the swamp and occupy the positions 
abont to be abandoned by IXeyes’s and Portei’s corps. Meanwhile Sloenm’s 
division had been ordered to Savage’s Station in reserve, and, diving the morn- 
ing, was ordered across the swamp to reheve Keyes’s corps. This was a cmtical 
day; for the crossing of the swamp by the trains must be acecomphshed before 
its close, and their protection against attack from Richmond must be assured, 
as well as communication with the gun-boats. 

A sharp cavalry skirmish on the Quaker road incieated that the enemy 
was alive to our movement, and might at any moment strike in force to 
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intercept the march to the James. The difficulty was not at all with the 
movement of the troops, but with the immense trains that were to be moved 
virtually by a single road, and required the whole army for their protection. 
With the exception of the cavalry affair on the Quaker road, we were not 
troubled during this day south of the swamp, but there was severe fighting 
north of it. Sumner’s corps evacuated their works at daylight and fell back 
to Allen’s farm, nearly two miles west of Savage’s Station, Heintzelman being 
on their left. Here Sumner was furiously attacked three times, but each time 
drove the enemy back with much loss. 

Soon afterward Franklin, having only one division with him, ascertained 
that the enemy had repaired some of the Chickahominy bridges and was 
advancing on Savage’s Station, wherenpon he posted his division at that 
point and informed Sumner, who moved his corps to the same place, arriving 
a little after noon. About + P.M. Sumner and Franklin— three divisions in 
all—were sharply attacked, mainly by the Williamsburg road; the fighting 
continued until between 8 and 9p. m., the enemy being at all times thoroughly 
repulsed, and finally driven from the field. 

Meanwhile, through a misunderstanding of his orders, and being convinced 
that the troops of Sumner and Franklin at Savage’s Station were ample for 
the purpose in view, Heintzelman withdrew his troops during the afternoon, 
crossed the swamp at Brackett’s Ford, and reached the Charles City road with 
the rear of his column at 10 P. 4M. 

Slocum reached the position of I<eves’s corps early in the afternoon, and, 
as soon as the latter was thus relieved, it was ordered forward to the James. 
near Malvern Hill, which it reached, with all its artillery and trains, early on 
the 50th. Porter was ordered to follow this movement and prolong the line 
of Keyes’s corps to our right. The trains were pushed on in rear of these 
corps and massed under cover ot the gun-boats as fast as they reached the 
James, at Haxall’s plantation. As soon as the fighting ceased with the final 
repulse of the enemy, Sumner aud Frankhn were ordered to cross the swamp ; 
this was effected during the night, the rear-guard crossing and destroying the 
bridge at 5 a. M. on the 50th. All the troops and trains were now between the 
swamp and the James, and the first critical episode of the movement was 
successfully accomplished. 

The various corps were next pushed forward to establish connection with 
IKkeyes and Porter, and hold the different roads by which the enemy could 
advance from Richmond and strike our line of march. IJ determined to hold 
the positions now taken until the trains had all reached a place of safety, and 
then concentrate the army near the James, where it could enjoy a brief rest 
after the fatiguing battles and marches through which it was passing, and 
then renew the advance on Richmond. 

General Franklin, with Smith’s division of his own corps, Richardson’s of 
the Second, and Naglee’s brigade were charged with the defense of the White 
Oak Swamp crossing. Slocum held the ground thence to the Charles City 
road; Kearny from that road to the Long Bridge road; MeCall on his 
left; Hooker thence to the Quaker road; Sedgwick at Nelson’s farm, in rear 
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CAPTAIN LE CLERC, DUC DE CHARTRES. 





COMTE DE PARIS. 











CAPTAIN MOHAIN, 


PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


TUE ORLEANS PRINCES AND SUITE AT DINNER. P FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


of McCall and IXearny. The Fifth Corps was at Malvern Hill, the Fourth at 


Turkey Bridge. 


The trains moved on during this day, and at 4 Pp. mu. the last 


reached Malvern Hill and kept on to Haxall’s, so that the most difficult part 


) General McClellan coutributed an article to 
‘““The Ceutury” magazine for February, 1884, on 
“The Princes of the House of Orléans,” in which 
he spoke as follows of the services of the Comte de 
Paris and his brother, the Due de Chartres : 


“In Angust, 1861, the two hrothers, acconipanied hy 
the Prince de Joinville, sailed for New York. Toward 
the close of September they arrivedin Washington, and 
the young Prinees at once reeeived authority from the 
President to enter the army as aldes-de-eamp, heing per- 
mitted to serve without taking the oath of allegianee, 
and withont pay; it was also understood that they 
should be permitted to leave the service shonld family or 
Political exigencies require it. They were borne on the 


army register as Louis Philippe d’Orléans and Robert 
W@Oriléans, additional aides-de-camp in the regular army, 
with the rank of captain, and were assigned to the staff 
of the major-general commanding the Army of the 
Potomac. The Prinee de Joinville accepted norank, and 
simply accomnpanied headquarters, on the invitation of 
the general commanding, as an amateur and friend. The 
position held by these ‘‘young gentlemen’”—as the 
Prince de Joinville always designated them — was not 
free from diffieulties. Princcs who might at any time be 
called upon to assunie their places in the government of 
a great nation, yet serving in the army of a republic 
whose eause was not regarded with very friendly eycs 
by the existing government of their own country, they 
had many eontradictions to reconeile, many embarrass- 
ments to overcome. Connected by family ties with so 
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of the task was accomplished, and it only remained for the troops to hold 
their ground until mghtfall, aud then continne the march to the positions 
selected near Malvern Hall. 

The fighting on this day (June 30th) was very severe, and extended along 
the whole line. It first broke out between 12 and 1, on General Franklin’s 
command, in the shape of a fierce artillery fire, which was kept up through 
the day and inflicted serious losses. The enemy’s infantry made several 
attempts to cross near the old bridge and below, but was in every ease thrown 
back. Franklm held Ins position wntil after dark, and during the mght fell 
back to Malvern. At half-past 2 Slocum’s left was attacked in vam on the 
Charles City road. At abont 3 MeCall was attacked, and, after 5 o’clock, 
wider the pressure of heavy masses, he was foreed back; but Hooker came 
up from the left, and Sedgwick from the rear, and the two tegether not only 
stopped the enemy, but drove him off the field. 

At about 4+ P. M. heavy attacks commenced on Kearny’s left, and three 
ineffectual assaults were made. The finng continued until after dark. About 
midnight Sumner’s and Heintzelmaws corps and McCall’s division withdrew 
from the positions they had so gallantly held, and commenced their march to 
Malvern, which they reached unmolested soon after daybreak. Just after the 
rear of the trains reached Malvern, about + Pp. M., theenemy attacked Porter’s 
corps, but were promptly shaken off. 

Thus, on the morning of July Ist, the army was concentrated at Malvern, 
with the trains at Haxall’s, in rear, The supphes which had beeu sent from 
White House on the 18th were at hand im the James. 

Atter consultation with Commodore Rodgers, I decided that Harrison’s 
Landing was a better position for the resting-place of the army, because the 
channel passed so close to City Pomt as to enable the enemy to prevent the 
passage of transports if we remained at Malvern. It was, however, necessary 
to accept battle where we were, 1n order to give ample time for the trains to 
reach Harrison’s, as well as to give the enemy a blow that would cheek his 


farther pursuit. 


inany of the royal families of Europe, always received 
by them as of royal rank, the elder regarded by ao many 
it France as fhe rightful heir to the throne, they could 
never lose sight of the dignity of their position, white it 
Was at the same time necessary for them to perfornn 
their duties in a anbordinate grade, and to win the éon- 
tidenee and friendship of their new comrades, who were 
aure to weigh men by their personal qualities ind abili- 
ties, not. by their social position across the Atlantic. 
Their task was accomplished with complete suecess, for 
they gained the full confidence, respect, and regard of 
their conunander and their comrades, Irom the moment 
they entcred the service, they were called upon to per- 
form precisely the same duties and in precisely the same 
manner as their companions on the personil staff of their 
commander. : 

“Their conduct was charaeterized by an innate love 
for a soldier’s life, bY an intense desire to perfect them- 
selves in the profession of arms by actual experience of 
War on a large scate, and by unawerving devotion fo 
duty. Not only this, their heads aud hearts were with 
us in our hour of trial, and I believe that, next to their 
own France, they most loved this country, for which 
they so freely and so often exposed their lives on the 
tielad of battle. 


VOL. II. 13 


“Soon atter fhe beginning of the peninsular campaign, 
the Princes were atrongly urged by their friends at home 
to return at once to Eugland, partly to receive the large 
niunbers of their adherenta expected to attend the 
Exhibition of 1862, and partly beenuse the Freneh e@x- 
pedition to Mexico hid greatly atrained the relations 
between this eonntry and France. They persisted in 
remaining with the army nnitil the close of the Seven 
Dava, and Jett only when assnred that the immediate 
resninption of the attack on Richmond was improbable. 
Mad the prompt receipt of reénforcements rendered a 
new advance practicable, it is certain that no considera- 
tions would have withdrawn them from the tield until 
the completion of the operations against Richmond. 
Although warmly attached to them and very unwilling 
to lose their services, their connnander fully recognized 
theiniperative nature of the rensons tor their departure, 
aud entirely acqniesced in the propriety of their prompt 
return to Europe.” 


Soon after thetermination of the war, the Comte 
de Paris began his extensive ‘‘ History of the Civil 
War in America,” the first volume of the American 
edition being issued in 1875.— EDITORS, 
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Accordingly, the army was earefully posted on the admirable position of 
Malvern Hill, with the mght thrown back below Haxall’s. The left was the 
natural point of attack, and there the troops were massed and the reserve 
artillery placed, while full preparations were made to frustrate any attempt 
to turn our right. Early in the forenoon the army was coneentrated and 
ready for battle, in a position of unusual strength —one which, with such 
troops as held it, eould justly be regarded as impregnable. It was, then, 
with perfect confidence that I awaited the impending battle. 

The enemy began feeling the position between 9 and 10 4. M., and at 3 P. M. 
made a sharp attack upon Couch’s division, which remained lying on the 
eround until the enemy were within close range, when theyrose and delivered 
a volley which shattered and drove back their assailants in disorder. At 4 
p. M. the firing ceased for a while, and the lull was availed of to rectify the 
position and make every preparation for the approaching renewal of the 
attack. It came at 6 P. M., opened by the fire of all their artillery and followed 
by desperate charges of infantry advancing at a run. They were always 
repulsed with the infliction of fearful loss, and 1n several instanees our infan- 
try awaited thei approach within a few yards, poured 1m a single volley, 
and then dashed forward with the bayonet. At 7 p.m. the enemy was acecu- 
milating fresh troops, and the brigades of Meagher and Sickles were sent 
from Sumner’s and Heintzelman’s corps to reénforee Porter and Couch; 
fresh batteries were moved forward from the reserve artillery and the ammu- 
nition was replenished. 

The enemy then repeated his attacks in the most desperate style until dark, 
but the battle ended with his complete repulse, with very heavy losses, and 
without his even for one moment gaining a foothold in our position. His 
frightful losses were in vain. J doubt whether, in the annals of war, there 
was ever amore persistent and gallant attack, or a more cool and effective 
resistance. 

Although the result of this bloody battle was a complete vietory on our 
part, 1t was necessary, for the reasons already given, to continue the move- 
ment to Harrison’s, whither the trains had been pushed during the night of 
the 30th of June and the day of the Ist of July. Immediately after the final 
repulse the orders were given for the withdrawal of the army. The move- 
ment was covered by Keyes’s corps. So complete was the enemy’s discom- 
fiture, and so exeellent the conduet of the rear-guard, that the last of the trains 
reached Harrison’s after dark on the 3d, without loss and unmolested by the 
enemy. 

This movement was now successfully accomplished, and the Army of the 
Potomae was at last 1n a position on its true line of operations, with its 
trains intact, no guns lost save those taken in battle, when the artillerists had 
proved their heroism and devotion by standing to their guns until the enemy’s 
infantry were in the midst of them. 

During the “Seven Days” the Army of the Potomac consisted of 1438 regi- 
ments of infantry, 55 batteries, and less than 8 regiments of eavalry, all told. 
The opposing Confederate army consisted of 187 regiments of infantry, 79 
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batteries, and 14 regiments of cavalry. The losses of the two armies from 
June 25th to July 2d were: 3% 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 
Confederate Army............ EN 2,823 13,703 eee 19,749 
EPOCH OOM ee. ce SS eb eee 1,734 5,062 6,053 15,849 


The Confederate losses in killed and wounded alone were greater than the 
total losses of the Army of the Potomac in killed, wounded, and missing. 

No praise can be too great for the officers and men who passed through 
these seven days of battle, enduring fatigue without a murmur, successfully 
meeting anc repelling every attack made upon them, always in the right 
place at the right time, and emerging from the fiery ordeal a compact army of 
veterans, equal to any task that brave and disciphned men ean be called upon 
to undertake. They needed now only a few days of well-earned repose, a 
renewal of ammunition anc supplies, and reénforcements to fill the gaps made 
in their ranks by so many desperate encounters, to be prepared to advance 
again, with entire confidence, to meet their worthy antagonists in other hbat- 
tles. It was, however, decided by the authorities at Washington, against my 
earnest remonstrances, to abandon the position on the James, and the cam- 
paign. The Army of the Potomac was accordingly withdrawn, and it was 
not until two years later that 1t again found itself under its last commander 
at substantially the same point on the bank of the James. It was as evident 
in 1862 as in 1865 that there was the true defense of Washington, and that it 
was on the banks of the James that the fate of the Union was to be decided. 

je Tables (to follow) of the ‘* Opposing Forces” The Confederate forces consisted of 173 regiments 
of the ‘‘Seven Days,” made from the fullest re- and 12 battalions of infantry; 71 batteries; and 
vised data of the War Records office, will show 12 regiments of cavalry. General McClellan cor- 
that the Army of the Potomae consisted of 150 rectly estimates the Union loss, but the Confed- 
regiments of infantry; 2regiments and 1 battalion erate loss, according to the revised returns, was: 


of engineers; 1 regiment of heavy or siege artil- killed, 3286; wounded, 15,909; missing, 9-40. 
lery; 5S batteries; and 10 regiments of cavalry. Total, 20,1385.— EDITORS. 








CONFEDERATE BATTERY AT MATHIAS POINT, OR BUDD'S FERRY, ON THE POTOMAC [SEE ARTICLE, P. 148, 
AND MAP, P. 164]. FROM A SKETCH MADE IN FEBRUARY, 1862. 
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MAP OF THE FIGHT AT BIG BETHEL, JUNE 10, 1861 [SEE I. 148) —OF THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN, APRIL 5 TO MAY 4, 1862 [SEE P. 171]— 
AND OF TIIE PATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG, MAY 5, 1862 [SEE PP, 172 AND 193]. 


YORKTOWN AND WILLIAMSBURG. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE.—TII. BY WARREN LEE GOSS. 


T was with open-eyed wonder that, as 

part of McClellan’s army, we arrived at 
Old Point Comfort and gazed upon Fort 
Monroe, huge and frowning. Negroes 
were everywhere, and went about their 
work with an air of importance born of 
their new-found treedom. ‘These were 
the “contrabands” for whom General 
Butler had recently invented that sobri- 
quet. We pitched our tents amid the 
eharred and blackened ruins of what 
had been the beautiful and aristocratic village of Hampton. The first thing 
I noticed about the ruins, unaccustomed as I was to Southern architecture, 
was the absence of cellars. The only building left standing of all the village 
was the massive old Episcopal church. Here Washington had worshiped, and 
its broad aisles had echoed to the footsteps of armed men during the Revolu- 
tion. In the church-yard the tombs had been broken open. Many tombstones 
were broken and overthrown, and at the corner of the church a big hole 
showed that some one with a greater desire for possessing curiosities than 
reverence for ancient landmarks had been digging for the corner-stone and 
its buried mementos. 

Along the shore which looks toward Fort Monroe were landed artillery, 
baggage-wagons, pontoon trains and boats, and the level land back of this was 
crowded with the tents of the soldiers. is ieine and there were groups frying 
hard-tack and bacon. Near at hand was the irrepressible army mule, hitched 
to and eating out of pontoon boats; those who had eaten their ration of grain 
and hay were trying their teeth, with promise of success, 1n eating the boats. 
An army mule was hungrier than a soldier, and would eat anything, especially 
a pontoon boat or rubber blanket. The scene was a busy one. The red cap, 
white leggins, and baggy trousers of the Zouaves mingled with the blue uni- 
forms and dark trimmings of the regular infantry-men, the short jackets and 
yellow trimmings of the cavalry, the red stripes of the artillery, and the dark 
blue with orange trimmings of the engineers; together with the ragged, many- 
colored costumes of the black laborers and teamsters, all busy at something. 

One morning we broke camp and went marching up the Peninsula, The 
roads were very poor and muddy with recent rains, and were crowded with 
the indeseribable material of the vast army which was slowly creeping through 
the mud over the flat, wooded country. It was a bright day in April — a per- 
fect Virginia day; the grass was green beneath our feet, the buds of the 
trees were Just unrolling into leaves under the warming sun of spring, and 


in the woods the birds were singing. ‘The march was at first orderly, but 
189 
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under the unaceus- 
tomed burden of 
heavy equipments 
and knapsacks, and 
the warmth of the 
weather, the men 
strageled along the 
roads, mingling with 
the baggage -wag- 
ons, ambulances, and 
pontoon trains, in 
seeming confusion. 

During onr second 
day’s march 1t rain- 
ed, and the muddy 
roads, eut up and 
kneaded, as it were, by the teams preceding us, left them in a state of semi- 
quid filth hardly possible to deseribe or imagine. \When we arrived at Big 
Bethel the rain was coming down in sheets. A dozen houses of very ordi- 
nary character, scattered over an area of a third of a mile, constituted what 
was called the village. Just outside and west of the town was an insignifi- 
eant building from which the place takes its name. It did not seem large 
enough or of sufficient consequence to give name to a hamlet as small as 
Big Bethel. Before our arrival it had .evidently been occupied as officers’ 
barracks for the enemy, and looked very httle hke a church. 

I visited one of the dwelling-houses just outside the fortifications (if the 
insignificant rifle-pits could be ealled such) for the purpose of obtaining some- 
thing more palatable than hard-tack, salt beef, or pork, which, with coffee, 
comprised the marching rations. The woman of the house was communica- 
tive, and expressed her surprise at the great number of Yanks who had ‘‘ come 
down to invade our soil.” She said she had a son in the Confederate army, or, 
as she expressed it, “in onr army,” and then tearfully said she should tremble 
for her boy every time she heard of a battle. I expressed the opinion that we 
should go into Richmond without much fighting. No!” said she, with the 
emphasis of conviction, ‘you all will drink hot blood before you all get thar!” 

While wandering about, I came to the house of a Mrs. T , whose 
husband was said to be a captain in the Confederate service and a “ fire- 
eating” secessionist. Here some of our men were put on guard for a short 
time, nuntilrelieved by guards from other parts of the army as they came up, 
whereupon we went on. A large, good-looking woman, about forty years 
old, who, I learned, was Mrs. T , was erying profusely, and I could 
not induee her to tell me why. One of the soldiers said her grief was 
caused by the fact that some of our menhad helped themselves to the con- 
tents of cupboard and cellar. She was superintending the loading of an old 
farm-wagon, into which she was putting a large family of colored people, with 
numerous bundles. Theonly white person on the load as it started away was 





MRS. T——’S EXOBUS. 
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the mistress, who sat amid her dark chattels in desolation and tears. Return- 
ing to the house, after this exodus, I found letters, papers, and odds and ends 
of various kinds littering the floor; whether overturned in the haste of the 
mistress or by the visiting soldiers, I could only guess. No other building at 
Big Bethel was so devastated, and I did not see another building so treated 
on our whole route. ‘The men detailed to guard it declined to protect the 
property of one who was in arms fighting against us. 

After leaving Big Bethel we began to feel the weight of onr knapsacks. 
Castaway overcoats, blankets, parade-coats, ancl shoes were scattered along 
the route in reckless profusion, being dropped by the overloaded soldiers, as 
if after plowing the roads with heavy teams they were sowing them for a 
harvest. I hghtened my knapsack without much regret, for I could not see 
the wisdom of carrying a blanket or overcoat when I could pick one up almost 
anywhere along the march. Very likely the same philosophy actuated those 
who preceded me or came after. The colored people along onr route occupied 
themselves in picking up this scattered property. They had on then: faces a 
distrustful look, as if uncertain of the tenure of their harvest. The march up 
the peninsula seemed very slow, yet it was impossible to increase our speed, 
owing to the bad condition of the roads. I learned in time that marching 
on paper and the actual march made two very different impressions. I 
can easily nnderstand 
and excuse our fire- | 
side heroes, who em oe 
fought their or our ee 
battles at home over 
comfortable break- 
fast-tables, without 
impediments of any 
kind to eireumscribe 
their fancied opera- 
tions; it 1s so much 
easier to manceuvre 
and fight large ar- 
mies around the cor- 
ner grocery, than 
to fight, march, and = 
manoeuvre in mud _ > ee IES eee 
and rain, in the face ae 
of a brave and vigi- 


o0% 





lant enemy. CONFEDERATE BATTERY ON THE TERRACED MAGAZINE COMMAXBING THE LAND 
> . APPROACH TO THE GOSPORT NAVY-YARD. [SEE PAGE 152.} 
The baggage-trains FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


were a notable spec- 

tacle. To each baggage-wagon were attached four or six mules, driven usually 
by a colored man, with only one rein, or line, and that line attached to the bit 
of the near leading mule, while the driver rode in a saddle upon the near wheel 
mule. Hach train was accompanied by a gnard, and while the guard urged 
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the drivers the drivers urged the mules. The drivers were usually expert, and 
understood well the wayward, sportive natures of the creatures over whose 
destinies they presided. On ouv way to Yorktown our pontoon and bag- 
gage trains were sometimes blocked for miles, and the heaviest trains 
were often unloaded by the guard to facilitate their removal from the 
mud. It did seem at times as if there were needless delays with the trains, 
partly due, no doubt, to fear of danger ahead. While I was guarding our 
pontoon train, after leaving Big Bethel, the teams stopped all along the line. 
Hurrying to the tront, I found one of the leading teams badly mired, but 
not enough to justify the stopping of the whole train. The lazy colored 
driver was comfortably asleep in the saddle. “Get that team out of the 
mud!” I yelled, bringing him to his senses. He flourished his long whip, 
shouted his mule lingo at the team, and the mules pulled frantically, but 
not together. “ Can’t you make your mules pull together?” I inquired. ‘* Dem 
mules pull right smart!” said the driver. Cocking and capping my unloaded 
musket, I brought it to the shoulder and again commanded the driver, “ Get 
that team out of the mud!” The negro rolled his eyes wildly and woke up 
all over. He first patted his saddle mule, spoke to each one, and then, flour- 
ishing his long whip with a crack like a pistol, shouted, “ Go ‘long dar! what I 
feed yo’ fo?!” and the mule team left the slough in a very expeditious manner. 
When procuring luxuries of eggs or milk, we paid the people at first in sil- 
ver, and they gave us local serip in change; but we found on attempting to 
pay it out again that they were rather reluctant to receive it, even at that 
early stage m Confederate finance, and 

jie much preferred Yankee silver or notes. 
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‘*GET THAT TEAM OUT OF THE MUD!” 
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SKIRMISH AT LEE’S MILLS BEFORE YORKTOWN, APRIL 16, 1862, [SEE MAP, P. 188] 
FROM A SKETCH] MADE AT THE TIME, 


toa standstill, with the right in front of Yorktown, and the left by the enemy’s 
works at Lee’s mills [see p. 188]. We pitched om: camp on Wormley Creek, 
near the Moore house, on the York River, in sight of the enemy’s water-bat- 
tery and their defensive works at Gloucester Point. One of the impediments 
to an hnmediate attack on Yorktown was the difficulty of usmg hght artillery 
in the muddy fields 1n our front, and at that time the topography of the country 
ahead was but lttle understood, and had to be learned by reconnoissance in 
force. We had settled down to the siege of Yorktown; began bridging the 
streams between us and the enemy, constructing and improving the roads for 
the rapid transit of supphes, and for the advance. The first parallel was 
opened about a mile from the enemy’s fortifications, extending along the 
entire front of their works, which reached from the York River on the left to 
Warwick Creek on the right, along a line about four miles in length.  Four- 
teen batteries and three redoubts were planted, heavily armed with ordnance. 

We were near Battery No. 1, not far from the York River. On it were 
mounted several 200-ponnder guns, which commanded the enemy’s water-bat- 
teries. One day I was ina redoubt on the left, and saw General McClellan 
with the Prince de Joinville, examining the enemy’s works throngh their field- 
slasses. They very soon drew the fire of the observant enemy, who opened 
with one of their heavy guns on the group, sending the first shot howhng and 
hissing over and very close to their heads; another, quickly following it, struck 
in the parapet of the redonbt. The French prince, seemingly quite startled, 
jumped and glanced nervously around, while MeClellan quietly knocked the 
ashes trom his cigar. 

Several of our war-vessels made their appearance in the York River, and 
occasionally threw a shot at the enemvw’s works ; but most of them were kept 
busy at Hampton Roads, watching for the tron-clad Jlerrinac, which was 
still afloat. The firing from the enemy’s lines was of httle consequence, not 
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amounting to over ten or twelve shots each day, a number of these being 
cireeted at the huge balloon which went up daily on a tour of inspection, from 
near General Fitz John Porter's headquarters. One day the balloon broke 
from its mooring of ropes and sailed majestically over the enemy’s works; 
but fortunately for its occupants 1t soon met a counter-current of air which 
returned it safe to our lines. The month of April was a dreary one, much of 
the time rainy and uncomfortable. It was a common expectation among us 
that we were about to end the rebellion. One of my comrades wrote home to 
his father that we should probably finish up the war in season for him to be 
at home to teach the village school the following winter; in fact, I believe he 
partly engaged to teach it. Another wrote to his mother: ‘“ We have got 
them hemmed in on every side, and the only reason they don’t run is because 
they cat.” We had at last corduroyed every road and bridged every creek ; 
ow guns and mortars were in position; Battery No. 1 had actually opened 
on the enemy’s works, Saturday, May 35d, 1862, and it was expected that our 
Whole line wouid open on them in the morning. About 2 o’clock of Saturday 
night, or rather of Sunday morning, while on guard duty, L observed a bright 
Ulumination, as if a fire had broken out within the enemy’s lines. Several 
guns were fired from their works during the early morning hours, but 
soon after daylight of May 4th it was reported that they had abandoned 
their works in our front, and we very 
s. quickly found the report to be true. 
: As soon as I was relieved from guard 
duty, I went over on “ French leave” 
to view our enemy’s fortifications. 
They were prodigiously strong. A few 
tumble-down tents and houses and 
seventy pieces of heavy ordnanee had 
been abandoned as the price of the 
enemy’s safe retreat. 
As soon as 1t was known that the 
| Confederates had abandoned the works 
UNION MORTAR-BATTERY BEFORE YORKTOWN, at Yorktown, the commanding veneral 
aa ais sent the cavalry and horse artillery 
under Stoneman in pursuit to harass the retreating column. The infantry 
divisions of Smith (Fourth Corps) and Hooker (Third Corps) were sent for- 
ward by two roads to support the hght column. General Sumuer (the ofticer 
second in rank in the Army of the Potomac) was directed to proceed to the 
front and assume command until MeClellan’s arrival. Stoneman overtook 
Johnston’s rear-guard about noon, six miles from Wilhamsburg, and skir- 
mished with the cavalry of Stuart, following sharply until 4 o’cloek, when he 
was confronted by a hne of redoubts before Wilhamsburg. The works con- 
sisted of a large fort (Magruder) at the junction of two roads running froin 
Yorktown to Wilhamsburg, and small redonbts on each side of this, making 
an irregular chain of fortifications extending, with the creeks npon which 
they rested on either flank, across the peninsula. The Confederate brigades of 
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THE 61ST NEW YORK REGIMENT IN CAMP AT SHIP POINT, BELOW YORKTOWN. 
[SEE MAP, P. 188.] FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCIL. 


Kershaw and Semmes, of Magruder’s command, occupied the works when 
Stoneman came in front of them, and, on finding his advance stubbornly 
opposed, Stoneman sent his cavalry upon reconnoissances over the field, and 
waited for the infantry under Hooker and Smith to come to his support. These 
divisions marched from Yorktown on parallel roads until Smith’s column was 
halted by a burning bridge, and compelled to turn into the road by which 
Hooker was advancing. Sumner accompanied Smith’s column, and, immedi- 
ately on thearrival before Wiliamsburg, formed the brigades of Hancock and 
Brooks for an advance through a piece of woods which screened the Confed- 
erate rifle-pits. The result 1s given in Sumnev’s official report as follows: 

‘“‘ After entering the woods I found the underbrush much thieker than I expeeted, and 


the hnes beeame entangled, and shortly afterward 1t became so dark it was impossible to 
advance, and I ordered the troops to halt and he on their arms.” 


General Hooker was delayed on the road so long that he did not reach the 
field until early on the morning of May 5th, when he found himself on the 
left of Smith’s division, and in front of Fort Magruder. The position of the 
Union troops then was: Smith on the right, and Hooker on the left, confront- 
ing the enemy’s works, the latter having the heaviest obstacle before him, and 
the divisions of Kearny, Casey, and Couch struggling on toward the front, 
over crowded, muddy roads. General Sumner says in his report: 

‘‘T had a careful reeonnoissanee made on the left of the enemy’s works, on the morning of 
the 5th, and found two of their forts nnoceupied. I immediately ordered General Hancoek to 


advanee with a brigade and ten pieces of artillery, and hold those works, it being my intention 
to foree their left.” 


This was about 11 a.m. Meantime, at 7:50 a. u., General Hooker, on his 
own responsibility, had advanced his lines. In his official report he says: 
‘‘ Being in pursuit of a retreating army, I deemed it my duty to lose no time in making the 


disposition to attack, regardless of their number and position, except to aecomplish the result 
with the least possi}le saerifice of life.” 


Hooker sent forward Grover’s brigade, and Bramhall’s and Welbber’s bat- 
teries, and very soon all opposition on his front was silenced for a time. 
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Longstreet, however, ordered up reénforcements, and soon had a section of 
Pelham’s battery, and the three fresh brigades of Wilcox, Pickett, and A. P. 
Hill on the ground, driving Hooker back, with the loss of all his cannon, and 
heavy casualties. During his desperate engagement, Hooker reported his 
situation to Sumner, and Kearny was promptly ordered up with his division, 
while Heintzelman, the proper commander of the Third Corps, was sent to the 
spot to take charge. [See “ Opposing Frees,” p. 209. ] 

A comrade in Hooker’s division gave me an account of his experiences 
about as follows: ‘Marching over the muddy road late in the afternoon, 
we found our farther advanee_ pre- 
vented by a foree which had preceded 
us, and we halted in the mud by the 
roadside just as 1t began torain. About 
» o'clock we resumed onr mareh by 
crossing over to the Hampton road, 
and did not halt till 11 1m the evening, 
when we lay down in our blankets, 
bedraggled, wet, and tired, chewing 
hard-tack and the end of reflection, 
the tenor of which was, ‘ Why did we 
come for a soldier?’ Before daylight 
we were on the march, plodding in the 
rain through the mire. By daybreak 
We came out on the edge of the dense woods in front of Fort Magruder. The 
main fort wasastrong earth-work with a bastioned front and a wide ditch. In 
front of this mucddy-looking heap of dirt was a level plain, sprinkled plentifully 
with smaller carth-works; while between us and the level! plain the deuse 
forest, for a distance of a quarter of a mile, had been felled, thus forming a 
Jabyrinth of tangled abatis difficult to penetrate. .A mile away lay the vil- 
lage of Wilhamsbure. 

‘“We were soon sent out as skirmishers, with orders to advance as near the 
enemy’s rifle-pits as possible. They immediately opened fire upon nus with 
heavy guns from the fort, while from their rifle-pits came a hum of bullets 
and erackle of imusketry. Their heavy shot came crashing among the tangled 
abatis of fallen timber, and plowed up the dirt in our front, rebounding and 
tearing through the branches of the woods in our rear. The constant 
hissing of the bullets, with their sharp ping or bizz whispering around 
and sometimes into us, gave me a sickening feeling and a cold perspiration. 
I felt weak around my knees —a sort of faintness and lack of strength in the 
joints of my lees, as if they would sink from under me. These symptoms 
did not decrease when several of my comrades were hit. The little rifle-pits 
m1 our front fairly blazed with musketry, and the continuous sap, snap, 
crack, crack was murderous. Seeing I was not killed at onee, in spite of all 
the noise, my knees recovered from their unpleasant limpness, and my mind 
eradually regained its balance and composure. I never afterward felt these 
disturbing influences to the same degree. 





A TEMPTING BREASTWORK. 
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“We slowly retired from stump to stump and from log to log, finally 
regaining the edge of the wood, and took our position near Webbev’s and 
Bramhall’s batteries, which had just got into position on the mght of the road, 
not over seven hundred yards from the hostile fort. While getting into 
position several of the battery men were killed, as they immediately drew the 
artillery fire of the enemy, which opened with a noise and violence that 
astonished me. Our two batteries were admirably handled, throwing a num- 
ber of shot and shell into the enemy’s works, speedily silencing them, and 
by 9 o’clock the field in our front, including the rifle-pits, was completely 
‘cleaned out’ of artillery and infantry. Shortly afterward we advanced 
along the edge of the wood to the left of Fort Magruder, and about 11 o’clock 
we saw emerging from the little ravine to the left of the fort a swamn of 
Confederates, who opened on us with a terrible and deadly fire. Then they 
charged upon us with their peculiar yell. We took all the advantage possible 
of the stumps and trees as we were pushed back, until we reached the edge of 
the wood again, where we halted and fired upon the enemy from behind all the 
cover the situation afforded. We were none of us too proud, not even those 
who had the dignity of shoulder-straps to support, to dodge behind a tree or 
stump. I called out to a comrade, ‘Why don’t you get behind a tree?’ 
‘Confound it,’ said he, ‘ there ain’t enough for the officers’ I don’t mean to 
accuse officers of cowardice, but we had suddenly found out that they showed 
the same general inclination not to get shot as privates «id, and were 
anxious to avail themselves of the privilege of their rank by getting 1n our 
rear. I have always thought that pride was a good substitute for courage, if 
well backed by a conseientious sense of duty; and most of our men, officers 
as Well as privates, were too proud to show the fear which I have no doubt 
they felt in common with myself. Occasionally a soldier would show 
syinptoms which pride could not overcome. One of our men, Spiniuey, ran 
into the woods and was not seen until after the engagement. Some time 
afterward, when he had proved a good soldier, I asked hnn why he ran, and 
he rephed that every bullet which went by lus head said ‘Spinney,’ and he 
thought they were calling for him. In all the pictures of battles I had seen 
before J ever saw a battle, the officers were at the front on prancing steeds, 
or with uplifted swords were leading their followers to the charge. Of 
course, I was surprised to find that in a real battle the officer gets in the rear 
of his men, as is his night and duty,—that is, if his ideas of duty co not 
carry him so far to the rear as to make his sword useless. 

“The ‘rebs’ foreed us back by their charge, and our central lines were 
almost broken. The forees withdrawn from our right had taken the infantry 
support from our batteries, one of which, cousisting of four guns, was cap- 
tured. We were tired, wet, and exhausted when supports came up, and we 
were allowed to fall back from under the enemy’s fire, but still 11 easy reach 
of the battle. Iaskedone of my comrades how he felt, and his reply was 
characteristic of the prevailing sentiment: ‘I should feel like a hero if I 
wasn’t so blank wet” The bullets had cut queer antics among our men, A 
private, who had a canteen of whisky when he went into the engagement, on 
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Smith all mentioned Hanecock’s 
General Smith said in his report, “The brillianey of the plan of battle, the 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


CAMP OF THE UNION ARMY NEAR WHITE HOUSE ON THE PAMUNKEY RIVER, McCLELLAN’S BASE OF OPERATIONS AGAINST RICIIMOND. 
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endeavoring to take a drink found the 
canteen quite empty, a bullet having 
tapped it for him. Another had a part 
of his thumb-nail taken off. Another 
had a bullet pass into the toe of his 
hoot, down between two toes, and out 
along the sole of lis foot, without 
mueh injury. Another had a sealp- 
wound from a bullet, which took off a 
strip of hair about three inches in 
length from the top of his head. Two 
of my regiment were killed outright 
and fourteen badly wounded, besides 
quite a number shghtly injured. Thus 
I have chronicled my first day’s fight, 
and I don’t believe any of my regi- 
ment were ambitious to ‘chase the 
enemy’ any farther just at present. 
Refreshed with hot coffee and hard- 
tack, we rested from the fight, well 
satisfied that we had done our duty.” 

On the Confederate side, according to 
Longstreet’s account, the march of the 
rear column northward in retreat from 
the town was being delayed all day on 
the 5th by impassable roads, and he 
ordered fresh troops from time to 
time to countermarch to the field at 
Wilhamsburg, relieving those whose 
ammunition was exhansted in this un- 
expected engagement. After Hooker 
had been foreed back from Fort Ma- 
eruder, the threatening position of 
Hancock on the Confederate left was 
noted by the enemy, and D. H. Hill 
went forward with Early’s brigade, 
Early and Hill in person leading, to- 
ward the erest where Hancock’s infan- 
try was posted. 

The Confederates were met by a 
severe musketry fire, and at length 
by a connter charge, led by Hancock, 
in which the bayonet was used 1n open 
field. Generals Sumner, Keyes, and 


victory, which was brilliant and decisive. 
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coolness of its execution, the seizing of the proper instant for changing 
from the defensive to the offensive, the steadiness of the troops engaged, 
and the completeness of the victory, are subjects to which I earnestly call 
the attention of the General-in-Chief for just praise.” General Keyes wrote, 
“Tf Hancock had failed, the enemy would not have retreated.” | 

The division of Kearny, that was coming to Hookev’s aid, was delayed by 
crowded roads, and reached the field by bngades between 2:50 and 4 o’clock, 
and, taking position on Hookevr’s field, became engaged in a somewhat irregu- 
lar fight to the extent of five regiments of the brigades of Berry and Birney. 
Berry’s brigade made a desperate charge, recovering some of the ground 
yielded by Hooker earlier in the day. The heavy losses at Williamsburg fell 
upon Hooker and Kearny, the division of the former sustaining nearly three- 
fourths of the total Union loss. 

After the engagement I went over the field in front of the enemy’s fort. 
Advancing through the tangled mass of logs and stumps, I saw one of our 
men aiming over the branch of a fallen tree, which lay among the tangled 
abatis. I called to him, but he did not turn or move. Advancing nearer, I 
put my hand on his shoulder, looked in his face, and started back. He was 
dead !— shot through the brain; and so suddenly had the end come that his 
rigid hand grasped his musket, and he still preserved the attitude of watch- 
fulness, literally occupying his post after death. At another place we came 
upon one of our men who had evidently died from wounds. Near one of his 
hands was a Testament, and on his breast lay an ambrotype picture of a 
group of children and another of a young woman. 

The 6th of May was a beautiful morning, with birds singing among the 
thickets in which lay the dead. The next morning we marched through quaint, 
old-fashioned Wilhamsburg. The most substantial buildings of the town were 
those of Wilham and Mary College, which were of brick. We kindled fires 
from that almost inexhaustible source of supply, the Virginia fences, cooked 
our coffee, sang, and smoked, thoughtless of the morrow. 


{It was of this action that MeClellan telegraphed to his wife, ‘‘ Hancock was superb.”— EDITORS. 
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UNION CAMP AT CUMBERLAND LANDING BELOW WHITE HOUSE. [SEE MAP, P. 167.] 


THE OPPOSING FORCES 


AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


The composition, losses, avd strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtiinable in the Official 


Records. 


ix stands for killed; w for wounded; 1n w for mortally wounded; m for captnred or missing ; ¢ for captured. 


THE UNION FORCES. 


Major-General George B. McClellan. Brigadier-General kdwin V. Sumner, seeond in command. 


THIRD ARMY CORPS, Brigadier-General Samuel P. 
Heintzelman. 

R1.COND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Joseph Tooker. 

Kirst Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Cuvier Grover: ist Mass., 
Col. Robert Cowdiu; 11th Mass., Col. William Blaisdell; 
20 N. I1., Col. Gilman Marston; 26th Pa., Col. William 
I. Sinall gw), Major Casper M. Berry. Brigade loss: ik, 33; 
Ww. 1863 11, 34253. Second Brigade, Col. Nelson Taylor: 
70th N. Y., Col. William Dwight, Jr. (we), Major Thomas 
Ifolt: 72d N. Y.. Lient.-Col. Isracl Moses ; 73d N. Y.,Col. 
William R. Brewster; 74th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Charles IJ. 
Durtis. Brigade loss: hk, 191; w, 349: m1, 232=772. 
Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Francis FE. Patterson: 5th 
N..1., Col. Sainuel TI. Starr; 6th N. J., Lieut.-Col. John 
Pr. Van Leer (i), Maj. George C. Durling; 7th N. J., 
Licnt.-Col. Ezra A. Carman (ww), Maj. Francis Priee, Jv.; 
8th N. J., Col. Adolphus J. Johnson (w), Maj. Peter FI. 
Ryerson (Kk). Brigade loss: Kk, 109; w, 353; m, 6-4 = 526. 
Artillery, Maj. Charles 8S. Wainwright: D, Ist N. Y., 
Capt. "Fhomas W. Osborn; 4th N. Y., Capt. James E. 
Sinith; 6th N. Y., Capt. Walter M. Bramhall; HW, fst U. 
Ss, Capt. Charles IL Webber. Artillery loss: K, 4; w, 


290 = 2+. 
THIRD BIVISION, Brig.-Gen, Philip Kearny. Staff loss: 
line 2 


First Brigade, Brig.-Gen, Charles D. Janieson: 87th 
N. Y.. Col. Stephen A. Dodge: 57th Pa., Col. Charles 
T. Cunpbell: 63d Pa., Col. Mexander JIays; 105th Pa’, 
Col. Amor A. MeKnight. Secroud Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
David B. Birney: 3d Me., Col. Wenry G. Staples; 4th 
Me, Col. Elijah Walker: 38th N. Y., Col. J. H. Hobart 
Ward; 10th N. Y. Col. Wilward J. Riley. Brigade 
loss: k, 16; w. 92: m,l0=i118. Third Brigade, Brig. 
Gen. Wiram G. Berry: 2d Mich., Col. Orlando DI. 
Poe; 3d Mich., Col. Stephen G. Champlin: 5th Alieh., 
Col. Henry D. Terry; 37th N. Y.. Col. Samuel B. Hay- 
man. Brigade loss: k.69; w, 228: 10.7 =299. Artillery, 
Cupt. James Thompson: 3, Ist No. Capt. Johh FE. 
Beaune: E, ist Bo. Capt. George EL Randolph: G, 2d U, 
S.. Capt. James Thompson. 

FOURTH ARMY CORPS, Brigadier-General Erasmus 
D. Keyes, 

Cavalry : 5th U.S. Major Joseph IF, Whittlesey. 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Darius N. Coneh. 

First Brigade, Col. Julius W. Advis: 65th N.Y. (at U. 
S. Chassenrs), Lieut.-Col. Alexander Shaler; 67thN. Y. 
(ist Long Islaud), lient.-Col Nelson Cross; 23d Pa,, 
Col. Thomas II. Neijl; 31st Pa., Col. David H. Williams; 
61st Pa., Col. Oliver H. Rippev. Second Brigade, Brig.- 
(ren. John J. Peek: 55th N. Y., Col. BP. Regis de Tro- 
briand:; GaN. Y., Col. John L. Riker; 93d Pa., Col. James 
M. MeCarter; 98th Pa., Col. Fuhu FP. Ballier; 109d Pa., Col. 
Thomas A. Rowley. Brigade loss: kK, 183 Ww, 823 mn, 24= 
144. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Charles Devens, Jr.: 
Tth Mass., Col. David A. Russell; 10th Mass., Col. Henry 


THE 


General Joseph EF. Johnston. 


SECOND DIVISION (Longatreet's). 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Ambrose VP. Hill: Ist Va., 
Col. Louis R. Williams (w), Maj. Williain H. Paluer (w) ; 
ith Va., Col Jaines L. Keniper; 11th Va., Col. Sanne) 
Garland (w); 17th Wa., Col. M. D. Corse. Brigade less: 
Kk, 67; Ww, 245; 1m, 14 = 326. Neral Brigade, Brig.-Get. 
Richard EI. Anderson (in command on the right), Col. 
Micah Jenkins: 4th & C. (Battalion), Maj. C. S. Matti- 
son; 5th S. C.. Col. John R. R. Giles; 6ths.C., Col. Jolin 
Bratton; Palmetto (S. C.) Sharp-shooters, Col. Mieab 
Jenkins, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Walker; La. Foot Ritles, 


CONFEDERATE 


Major-General James Longstreet in imnmmecdiate command on the field. 


S. Briggs: 2d KR. L, Col. Frank Wheaton. Brigade loss 
(ith Mass.): kK, 13; w,2=—3. drtillery, Maj. Robert MI. 
West: C, Ist Pa. Capt. Jeremiah MeCarthy; D, Ist Pa., 
Capt. Edward HH. Flood: E, 1st Pa., Capt. Theodore 
Miller; H,1st Pa., Capt. James Brady. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. William F. Smith. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Winfield &. Haneock (also in 
temporary command of Davidson's Third Brigade): 6th 
Me., Col. Hiram Burnham; 43d N. Y., Col. Franeis lL. 
Vinton; 49th Pa.. Col William H. Irwin; 5th Wis., Col. 
Amasa Cobb. Brigade loss: K, 8; ww, 763; 4, 1 = 85. 
Seeoud Brigade, Brig.-Geu. W. T. IW. Brooks: 2d Vt., 
Col. Wenry Whiting; 3d Vt., Col. Breed N. Ifyde; 4Lh 
Vt. Col. Edwin H. Stoughton; sth Vt., Lieut.-Col. Lewis 
A. Graut; 6th Vt., Col. Nathan Lord. Brigade loss: w, 
2. Third Brigade (temporarily nuder Haneoeck’s com- 
mand): 7th Me., Col. Edwin C. Mason; 33d N. Y., Col. 
Robert I. Taylor; 49th N. Y., Col Daniel D. Bidwell; 
76th N. Y., Col. James B. MeKean. Brigade loss (33d 
N. Y.): w, 10. <Aréillery, Capt. Romeyn B. Ayres: 1st 
N.Y., Lieut. Audrew Cowan; 3d N, Y., Capt. Thaddeus 
P Mott; Ik, Ist N. Y., Capt. Charles C. Wheeler; F, 5th 
U.S., Capt. Romevn B. Ayres. 

THIRD PIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Silas Casey. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Henry M. Naglee: ith Ae., 
Col. John C. Caldwell; 56th N. Y., Col. Charles H. Van 
Wrvek; 100th N. Y., Col. James M. Brown; 52d Pa., 
Col. John C. Dodge. Jr.; 104th Pa., Col. W. W. IT. Davis. 
Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Williaa H. Keim: 96th N. 
V., Lieut.-Col. Charles O. Gray; 85th Pa., Col. Joshua B. 
Howell; 101st Pa., Col. Joseph H. Wilson; 103d Pa., Maj. 
Andley W. Gazzain. Brigade loss (108d Pa.j: w, 2. 
Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Innis N. Palmer: 8ist N. Y., 
Lieut.-Col, Jacob J. De Forest; 85th N. Y., Col. Jonathan 
S. Delknap; 929d N. ¥., Lient.-Col. Hiram Auderson, J. 3 
931 N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Benjamin C. Butler; 98th N. Y,, 
Col. Willian Dutton. Arlitfery, Col. Guilford D. Bailey : 
tth N. Y.. Cupt. Peter C. Regan; 8th N. ¥.. Capt. Butler 
Fiteh; A, Ist N. Y., Capt. Thomas II. Bates: Hi, 1st N. 
Y., Capt. Joseph Spratt. 

ADVANCE-GUARD, Brig.-Gen. George Stoneman. Brig.- 
yeu. P. St. George Cooke and William TT. Emory, bri- 
gade commanders. 

Carury. 8th Ul., Col. John F. Farnsworth; MeClellan 
(T11.) Dragoons, Maj. Charles W. Barker ; 3d Pa., Col. Will- 
iam W..Averell; Ist U. 8., Lieut.-Col. William N. Grier; 
6th U. &., Maj. Lawrence Williams. Arddlery, Lieut.- 
Col. William Hays: B and L,2qa U. 8., Capt. James M. 
Robertson: ML. 2d U. 8., Capt. Wenry Benson; C, 3d U. 
s., Capt. Horatio G. Gibson; K, 3d U.8., Capt. John C. 
Tidball, Advance-guard [oss (oostly on May 4th): kK, 15; 
w, 33; mM. 1= 49. 

The total loss of the Union army (May 4th and 5th) waa 
468 killed, 1442 wounded, and 373 captured or missing = 
2283. 


FORCES. 


Capt. McG. Goodwyn; Fauquier (Va.) Artillery, Capt. 
Robert MM. Stribling; Williamsburg (Va.) Artillery, 
(2 guns). Capt. William FR. Garrett; Riehmond (Va.), 
Tlowitzers (2 guns), Capt. Edsvard S. MeCarthy. Brigade 
loss: kk, 103.0W, 753 1m, 691. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen, 
George E. Pickett: 8th Va. Lieut.-Col. Norbonrne 
Berkeley; 18th Va., Lient.-Col. Henry A. Carrington; 
19th Va. Col. John B. Strange; 28th Va., Col. Robert 
C. Allen; Va. Batterv, Capt. James Dearing. RBri- 
wade loss: k, 26% w, 1883 m, 26=190. Fourth Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Cadmus M. Wileox: 9th Ala., Col. Samuel 
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Henry; 10th Ala., Col. John J. Weodward; 19th Miss., 
Col. Christopher H. Mott (k), Lieut.-Col. L. Q. C. Lamar. 
Brigade loss: K and w, 231. Fifth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Roger aA. Pryor: 8th Ala., Lieut.-Col. Thomas E. lrbyv 
(k); 14th Ala., Maj. O. K. McLemore; 14th La., Col. 
R. W. Jones; 32d Va. (detacbment): Rielmond (Va.) 
Fayette Artillery, Lient. W. I. Clepten. Brigade loss: 
k, w, and m, 214. Colston’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. R. i. Col- 
ston: 138th N. C., Col. Alfred If. Seales ; 14th N. C., Col. 
P. W. Roberts; 3d Va., Col. Joseph Mayo. Brigade less 
not separately reported. Denaldsouville (La.) Battery 
(3 guns), Lieut. Lestaug Fertier. 

FOURTH DIVISION, Major-Gen. Daniel H. Efill (in com- 

mand on the left). 

Early’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jubal A. Karly (w), Col. D. 
K. MeRae: Sth N. C., Col. D. K. MehRaec; 23d N. C., 
Col. John F. lfoke, Maj. Daniel H. Christie; 24th 
Va., Col. William R. Terry (Ww), Majer Richard L. 
Maury; 38th Va., Lieut.-Col. Powhatan I. Whittle. 
Brigade loss (except 5th N.C., not reported) : k, 30; w, 


CONFEDERATE USE OF 


eee Union officers have written to the 
editors, stating that they witnessed the ex- 
plosion of eoneealed shells or torpedoes at York- 
town —among them Fred T. Locke, assistant 
adjutant-general to Fitz John Porter, director of 
the siege, and Colenel Edward C. James, of the en- 
gineer cerps. General Lecke wrotein May, 1585: 


‘On the morning of May 4th, 1862, our pickets sent in 
a prisoner who said he was a Union niin, had been 
impressed inte the rebel service, and was oneof a party 
detailed to bury some shells in the read and fields near 
the works. A cavalry detachinent passing along 
the road leading to Yerktown had soine of its men and 
horses killed and wounded by these shells, Our telegraph 
operator was sent into Yorktown soon after our troops 
had got possessien of the place. He trod upen one of 
the huried shells, Which burstand terribly mangled beth 
of his legs, from whieh be died svuon afterin great agony. 
In the easemates and covered ways about the 
fortifications 1 saw a number of large shells, placed 60 
that they could easily be fired by persons unaware of 
their presence.” 


The §‘ Official Records ” show that General Fitz 
John Porter referred to the buried shells in his 
report of the siege, and General William F. Barry, 
Inspector of Artillery, madea statement in detail, 
in a communieation to army headquarters, August 
25th, 1863. Porter’s statement is that when the 
advanee detachments entered Yorktown the com- 
mand 


‘on the left was fired upen from the Red Fort. Those 
on the right experienced some losses from shells planted 
in the sround, whieb exploded when trod upen. Many 
of these shells were concealed in the streets and bouses 
of the town, and arranged to explode by treading on the 
caps or pulling a wire attaehed to the doors,” 


General W. F. Barry wrote that buried shells 
were encountered when they were about to enter 
the abandoned Confederate lines: 


‘‘Betore reaching the glacis of the inain work, and at 
the distance of mere than one hundred yards from it, 
severitl of our nen Were injured hy the explosiou of what 
was ascertained to be loaded shells buried in the gronnda. 
These shells were the ordinary eight or ten inch mertar 
or Columbiad shells, filled with powder, buried a few 
inches below the surface of the ground, and so arranged 
with some fulininate, or with the ordinary artillery fric- 
tion primer, that they exploded by being trod upon or 
otherwise disturbed. Theseshells were not thns 
placed on the gilacis at the bettom of the ditch, ete., 
which, in view of an anticipated assanit, might possibly 
be considered a legitimate use of them, but they were 
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106; mw, 70=206. Rodes’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. R. E. 
Rodes: 5th Ala., Col. C. C. Pegues; 6th Ala., Col. Jonn 
B. Gorden; 12th Ala., Col. R. T. Jones: 12th Miss., Col. 
W.#H. Taylor. Lains'’s Briyade, Brig.-Gen. G. J. Rains: 
13th Ala., Col, Bb. D. Fry; 26th <Ala., Col, I. A. O'Neal; 
6th Ga., Col. A. IL. Colquitt; 23d Ga., Col. Thos. lHnteher- 
son. Featherston’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. W. 8. Featber- 
ston: 27th Ga., Cel. Levi B. Smith; 28th Ga., Cel. T. J. 
Warthen; 4th N. C., Col. George B. Anderson; 49th Va., 
Col. William Smith. Onattaehed : 2d Fla., Col. George T. 
Ward (kK); 2d Miss. Battalien, Licut.-Col. John G. Taylor. 
Unattached loss: k, 9; w, 61; In, 11= 8I. 

CAVALRY BRIGADE, Brig.-Gen. J. k. B. Stuart: sd Va., 
Col. Thomas F. Goode; 4th Va., Maj. William IT. Payne 
(w), Capt. R. Ik. Utterbaek; Jct! Davis Legion, Licut.- 
Col. Willan T. Martin; Wise Legion, Col. J. Lucius 
Davis; Stuart Horse Artillery, Captain John Pelham. 
Brigade less: k,1; w, 3= 4. 

The total loss of the Confederate Army was 288 killed, 
975 wounded, and 297 captured or missing = 1560. 


SUBTERRANEAN SHELLS ON THE PENINSULA. 


planted by an enemy who was secretly abandoning bis 
post, on common roads, at springs of water, in the shade 
of trees, nt the foot of telegraph poles, and, lastly, quite 
Within the defenses of the place —in the very streets,” 


On the mareh from Williamsburg toward Rieh- 
mond Geueral Lengstreet wrote te General G. J. 
Rains, whese brigade was en «uty as rear-gnard : 

“Jt is the desire of the major-generil commanding 
[Longstreet] that yon putno shells or terpedoes behind 
you, a6 he does not recognize it as a proper or effective 
wethod of war.’”’ 


In an indorsement on the above, General Rains 
advocated the use of buried shells in retreat and 
for the defeuse of works. He forwarded Long- 
street’s letter and his own eomments to General D. 


H. Hill. The latter approvingly indorsed Rains’s 
suggestion. This correspondence weut to the Sec- 


retary of War, G, W. Randolph, whose decision, 
favorable to Lengstreet’s views, was as fellews: 


“It is not adwissible in civilized warfare to take life 
with no other object than the destriection of life... . 1t 
Ix adinissible te plant shells ina parapet to repel an as- 
sault, or ina wood tocheck pursuit, because the object is 
to save the werk in oneecase and the army in the other ” 


A eopy of the ‘‘New York Herald,” containing 
General McClellan’s report on buried torpedoes at 
Yorktown, reaehed General Johnston, who, in a 
letter dated May 12th, requested General D. H. 
Hill to aseertain if there was any truth in it. 
General Hill referred the matter to [ains, who 
ou May 1-tth reported in part as follews: 


“Teommanded at Yorktown forthelast seven months, 
and when General McClellan approached with bis army 
of 100,000 men and epened his cannons upon us, { had 
but 2500 in garrison, and our whele Army of the Penin- 
sula, under Major-General Magruder, amounted to but 
9300 etlective men; then at a salient augle, an accessible 
point of our works, as part of the defenses thereof, I had 
the land mined with the weapons alluded to, to destroy 
assailants and prevent esealade. Snbseqnently, with a 
similar view. they were placed at spots Ineversaw.... 
And again when, at Williamsburg, we were ordered to 
turn upen our assailants aud combat them, . some 
6 or 7 mntles this side of Williamsburg, ny command 
forining the rear-guard of the army, .. . some 4 small 
sheils, found abandoned hy our artillery, were hastily 
prepared by my efforts, and putin the road near a tree 
felled across, mainly to have a moral effect in checking 
the advance of the eneniy (for they were too small to do 
more). .’? [Compare p. 205.] EDITORS. 
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BY JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, GENERAL, C. 8. A. 


LREADY in this work [Vol. I., p. 240] I 
have discussed My. Davis’s statements 
in his “Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government,” so far as they bore upon the 
responsibilities of the First Bull Run. I 
will now consider his remarks upon the 
operations following the withdrawal from 
Manassas and including the battle of Seven 
Pines. 

As to the question of the forces on the 
Peninsula Mv. Davis says: “ Early in April 
General McClellan had landed about 100,000 
men at or near Fortress Monroe” [(“ Rise 
and Fall,” II., 84]. According to John 
Tucker, Assistant Secretary of War, 121,000 





t PA RY i)! 

Ne fe Hi, Federal troops landed before the 5th of 
Pees all April. Myr. Davis further says: ‘At this 
ACen “Hull 4 : ] 
4S (hy es time General Magruder occupied the lower 

il! Peninsula with his force of seven or eight 

i a thousand men” [II., S4].. General Ma- 


gruder reported that he had eleven thousand men. My. Davis also says: 


‘‘ After the first advance of the enemy, General Magruder was reénforced by some troops 
from the south side of James River, and General Wilcox’s brigade, which had been previously 
detached from the army under General Johnston.” 

These reénforcements, together, made about five thousand men [II., p. 85]. 
He says, on the same page: 

‘‘On the 9th of April, General Magruder’s command, thus reénforced, amounted to about 
12,000. On that day General Karly joined with his division from the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. . . . . This division had about 8000 officers and men for duty. General Magruder’s 
force was thus increased to about 20,000.” 

The same order detached Earlwy’s, D. R. Jones’s, and D. H. Hill’s divisions 
from the Army of Northern Virginia, and they were transported as fast as 
the railroad trains could carry them. The two latter divisions had together 
about 10,000 men, so that Magruder’s army was raised to about 35,000 men, 
instead of 20,000, as Mv. Davis said. 

Coming to the plan of withdrawal Mr. Davis says: 

‘* As soon as it was definitely ascertained that General McClellan, with his main army, was on 


the Peninsula, General J. K. Johnston was assigned } to the command of the Department of the 
Peninsula and Norfolk, and direeted to proceed thither to examine the condition of affairs there. 


} That assignment was made after the conference at Richmond mentioned on page 203.— EDITORS. 
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After spending a day on General Magruder’s defensive line, he returned to Richmond and 
recommended the abandonment of the Peninsula, and that we should take up a defensive posi- 
tion nearer to Richmond ” [II., 86]. 


The President has forgotten my recommendation, or misunderstood it at the 
time. I represented to him that General McClellan’s design was, almost cer- 
tainly, to demolish our batteries with his greatly superior artillery, and turn 
us by the river, either landing in our rear or moving directly to Richmond ; 
so that our attempting to hold Yorktown could only delay the enemy two or 
three weeks. Instead of that, I proposed that all our available forces should 
be united near Richmond, Magrndev’s troops to be among the last to arrive; 
the great army thus formed about Richmond not to be in a defensive position, 
as Mr. Davis supposes, but to fall with its whole force upon MeClellan when 
the Federal army was expecting to besiege only the troops it had followed 
from Yorktown. If the Federal army should be defeated a hundred miles 
away from its place of refuge, Fort Monroe, it could not eseape destruction. 
This was undonbtedly our best hope [see maps, pp. 167 and 188]. 

In the conference that followed the President took no part. But the Seere- 
tary of War, G. W. Randolph, once a naval officer, opposed the abandonment 
of the valuable property in the Norfolk Navy Yard; and General Lee opposed 
the plan proposed, because it would expose Charleston and Savannah to cap- 
ture. I maintained that if those places should be captured, the defeat of the 
principal Federal army would enable us to recover them; and that, unless 
that army should be defeated, we should lose those sea-ports 1n spite of their 
garrisons. Mr. Davis says: 

‘‘ After hearing fully the views of the several officers named, I decided to resist the enemy on 


the Peninsula. . . . Though General J. KE. Johnston did not agree with this decision, he 
did not ask to be relhleved. . . .” [II., 87]. 


Not being in command, I could not be reheved. My assignment was 
included in the order to oppose McClellan at Yorktown; that order added to 
my then command the departments of Norfolk and the Peninsula. It is not 
easy to reconcile this increase of my command by the President, with his very 
numerous disparaging notices of me. 

General Keyes, before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, confirmed 
my opinion in saying that “ Gloucester must have fallen upon our [McClel- 
lan’s] getting possession of Yorktown, and the York River would then have 
been open.” 

Mr. Davis expresses the opinion that “ General McClellan certainly might 
have sent a detachment from his army, which, after crossing York River, 
could have turned the position at Gloucester Point” [II., 90]. That would 
have been needless; the driving nus from Yorktown would have compelled 
us to abandon Gloucester Point. Then [ Vol. II., p. 91] he says: | 


‘Whether General McClellan . . . would have made an early assault . . . or have 
waited to batter eur earth-works in breach . . . is questionable” [II., 91]. 


We did not apprehend ‘“ battering in breach,” but believed that the heavy 
sea-coast rifles to be mounted in the batteries, about completed, would 
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demolish our water-batteries, drive us from the intrenchments at Yorktown, 
and enable the enemy to turn us by the river. Myr. Davis quotes from one of 
his dispatches to me: 


‘Your announcement to-day [May 1st] that you would withdraw to-morrow night takes us 
by surprise, and must involve enormous losses, ineluding unfinished gun-boats. Will the safety 
of your army allow more time ?” [II., 92]. 


My own announeement was made April 27th, not May ist, and reached 
Richmond in ten hours; so the President had nce time to prevent the 
withdrawal. The appearance of the enemy’s works indicated that fire from 
them might open npon us the next morning. The withdrawal just then was 
to avoid waste of life. With regard to the property abandoned he says: 

‘“The loss of pubhe property, as was antierpated, was great, the steamboats expected for its 
transportation not having arrived before the evaeuation was nade. From a narrative by General 
Karly I make the following extraet: ‘A very valuable part of the property so lost . . . 
eonsisted of a very large number of picks and spades. . . . All of our heavy guns, inelud- 
ing some recently arrived and not mounted, together with a good deal of ammunition piled 
upon the wharf, had to be left behind’” [IT., 94]. 


The steamboats he mentions were controlled in Richmond. As to the 
loss of very valuable picks and spades, Colonel Henry T. Douglas, chief 
enginecr at Yorktown, wrote to me, May 12th, 1885: 





‘“T was at Yorktown the evening )efore, 
the evacuation commenced. I did not see 
Ht. .— | any quantity of picks and shovels there, and 
(Hager pe aoe So te . « ™ eannot understand how they could have aecu- 
eee: gs hy So ey mulated there when they were needed so much 
‘i | ; from Redoubt Number Five to Lee’s Mills— 
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General D. H. Hall, who ecomimand- 
ed in and near Yorktown, said, in his 
| official report: “ We lost very little 
fer se eee fe Mee ravines by the retreat, save some meclical 
Gees gas) | Gees eat eee t stores which Surgeon Coffin deserted 
P oe x nen a Red mre in his flight, May Ist. The heavy 
2 aos fs “iw = Seg , 7 euns were all of the old navy pat- 
Fest oranayyn hs cent Pe " tern.” We had very little ammn- 
‘ nition on hand at the time. The 
heavy guns could have been savecl 
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Mr. Davis says that General Ma- 
“ain eruder’s “absence at this moment 
ce was the more to be regretted, as 1t 

a appears that the positions of the 

Powhatan € IL Mag, re ig Seu redoubts he had constructed [be- 
Cpatberlar CH, _aimehestetp “so boven WY fore Williamsburg] were not all 
REGION BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND. known to the commanding general zs 
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{II., 94]. The positions of the redoubts were “all known.” But to a body 
of troops serving merely as a rear-guard, it was necessary to occupy 
only those nearest the road. <A rear-guard distributed in all the redoubts 
intended for an army eould have held none of them. The event showed that 
the proper redoubts were occupied. It 1s singular that Mt. Davis’s only notice 
of the conflict at Wilhamsbnrg, in which our troops behaved admirably, 
relates to a cletached affair, unimportant, because it had, and could have, no 
influence upon the real event. Mz. Davis says of General Early’s accennt of 
his attack upon Hancock at Wilhamsbure: 


‘He [Early] eonfidently expresses the opinion that had his attaek been supported promptly 
and vigorously, the enemy’s foree there engaged must have been eaptured” [II., 96]. 


General Early sent an officer to report that there was a battery in front of 
him which he could take, and asked authority to do so. The message was 
delivered to General Longstreet, who referred the messenger to me, we being 
together. I authorized the attempt, but desired the general to look carefully 
first. Under the cireumstances he could not have expected support, for he 
moved out of reach of 1t. 

Mr. Davis speaks of the employment of sub-terra shells to check a marching 
eolumn, and quotes from General Rains as follows : 

“Fortunately we found in a mud-hole a broken ammunition wagon containing five loaded 
shells. Four of these, armed with a sensitive fuse- primer, were planted 1n our rear, near some 


trees eut down as obstructions to the road. A body of the enemy’s eavalry came upon these 
Sub-terra shells, and they exploded with tervifie effeet ” [II., 97]. 


This event was not mentioned in General D. H. Hill’s report, although 
General Rains belonged to his division, nor was it mentioned by our cavalry 
which followed Hill’s division. Such an ocenrrence would have been known 
to the whole army, but it was not; so it must have been a dream of the 
writer. [But see p. 201.— Enpirors. | 

Mr. Davis says: “ The next morning after the battle of the 5th, at Wilhams- 
burg, Longstreet’s and D. H. Hill’s divisions being those there engaged” 
[IL., 9S]. But one regiment of Hill’s division was engaged. 

In the Federal reports of this action, it 1s treated as a battle in which the 
whole Confederate army was engaged. It was an affair with our rear-guard, 
the object of which was to secure our baggage trains. For that it was 
necessary to detain the Federal army a day, which was accomplished by the 
rear-guard. In those Federal reports a victory is claimed.‘; The proofs 


wounded. Colonel Averell was sent forward at 
once with a strong cavalry force to endeavor to over- 
take the eneimy’s rear-guard. fle found several guns 


i» General McClellan’s statement was as follows: 


** Notwithstanding the report I received froin General 


Heintzelman duriug the uight [of the 5th], that General 
Hooker’s division had snffered 80 much that it could not 
be relied upon next day, and that Kearny’s could not 
do more than hold ita own without reénforcements, 
being satisfied that the result of Hancock’s engagement 
was to give us possession of the decisive point of the 
battle-field, during the night fT countermanded the order 
for the advance of the divisions of Sedgwick and Rich- 
ardson and directed them to return to Yorktown. .. . 
On the next morning we found the enemy’s position 
abandoned, and occupied Fort Magrnder and the town 
of Williamsburg, which was filled with the enemy’s 


abandoned and picked up a large number of stragglers, 
but the condition of the roads and the state of his sup- 
plics forced him to return after advancing a few miles. 
The supply trains had been foreed out of the 
roads on the 4th and 5th to allow troops and artillery to 
pass to the front, and the roads were now in such a state, 
after thirty-six hours’ continuous rain, that it was alinost 
impossible to pass even empty wagons over them. Gen- 
eral Hooker’s division had suffcred so severely that it 
was 1D no condition to follow the cnemy, cven if the 
roads had been good. Under these circumstances an 
immediate pursuit was impossible.” EDITORS. 
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are: (1) That what deserves to be called fighting ceased at least two hours 
before dark, yet the Confederates held the ground until the next morning, 
having slept on the field, and then resumed theirmarech; (2) that they fought 
only to protect their trains, and accomplished the object; (3) that although 
they marched but twelve miles the day after the affair, they saw no indiea- 
tions of pursuit, unless the seeing a scouting party once can so be ealled; (4) 
that they inflicted a loss much greater than that they suffered; (5) and that 
in the ten days following the fight they marched but thirty-seven miles. They 
left four hundred wounded in Williamsburg, becanse they had no means of 
transporting them. But they captured five cannon and destroyed the 
earriages of five more, and took four hundred prisoners and several colors. 
Mr. Davis says: 


“In the meantime, Franklin’s division had gone up the York River and landed a short dis- 
tance below West Point, on the south side of York River, and moved into a thick wood in the 
direction of the New Kent road, thus threatening the flank of our line of march. [McClellan 
wrote that the divisions of Franklin, Sedgwick, Porter, and Richardson were sent from 
Yorktown by water to the nght bank of the Pamunkey, near West Point.— J. E. J.] Two 
brigades of General G. W. Smith’s division, Hampton’s and Hood’s, were detached under the 
command of General Whiting to dislodge the enemy, which they did after a short conflict, driv- 
ing him through the wood to the protection of his gun-boats in York River ” [TI., 98]. 


The Federal foree engaged was very munch less than a division. 

Mr. Davis says, lower down: “The loss of the enemy [in the battle of 
Williamsburg] greatly exceeded our own, which was about 1200.” He means 
exclusive of General Karly’s loss. According to General MecClellan’s report 
his loss was 2228. General Hooker stated under oath that his was 1700.4 
But Kearny’s, Couch’s, and two-thirds of Smith’s division, and Peck’s brigade 
were engaged also; a loss of 528 is very small among so many. f 

Mr. Davis says: 

‘‘ Soon after General Johnston took position on the north of the Chickahominy, accompanied 
by General Lee, I rode out to Ins headquarters. . . . A long conversation followed, which 
was so inconclusive thatit lasted nntil late in the night, so late that we remained until the next 
morning. As we rode back to Richmond, . . . General Lee confessed himself, as I was 
unable to draw trom it any more definite purpose than that the pohey wasto . . . improve 


lis [Johnston’s] position as far as practicable, and wait for the enemy to leave his gun-boats, 
so that an opportunity might be offered to meet him on land ” [II., 101]. 


I explained that I had fallen back that far to clear my left flank of the 
navigable water, and so avoid having it turned; that as we were too weak to 
assume the offensive, and as the position I then held was an excellent onc, 
I intended to await the Federal attack there. These explanations covered 
the whole ground, so that the President had no cause to complain, especially 
as he suggested nothing better. And he was satisfied then; for, three days 
later, he wrote to me by Colonel G. W. C. Lee: “ . . . If the enemy 
proceed as heretofore indicated, your position and policy, as you stated it in 

} The total Union loss was 2288, and Hooker’s ments of Kearny’s division (2 of Birney’s brigade 
loss, LOT. See tables, p. 200.— EDITORS. and 3 of Berry’s) and 6 of Smitlh’s division (4 of 

p Peek’s brigado (five regiments) belonged to MHlancock’s and 2 of Davidson's) were engaged, 


Coueli’s division and was the only brigade of that so the loss (exclusive of Hooker’s) of 528 belonged, 
division which took part in the battle. Five regi- in fact, to only 16 regiments.— EDITORS. 
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FORT MAGRUDER AND OTHER CONFEDERATE 
EARTH-WORKS IN FRONT OF WILLLAMSBURG. 
FROM SKETCHES MADE MAY OG, 1862. 





our last interview, seems to me to 
require no modification.” This is 
the interview called ‘ inconelu- 
sive.” Mr. Davis says: 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, WILLIAMSBURG, USED 2 : 
Wo ERGs En After the repulse of the enemy's gun- 


boats at Drewry’s Bluif [May 15th, 1862], 
I wrote to General Johnston a letter to be handed to him by my aide, Colonel G. W. C. Lee. 
. . . I soon thereafter rode out to visit General Johnston at his headquarters, and was 
surprised, in the suburbs of Richmond, . . . to meeta portion of the light artillery, and 
to learn that the whole army had crossed the Chickahominy ” [T1I., 103]. 


The army crossed the Chickahominy immediately after the affair of 
Drewry’s Bluff. So that if Colonel Lee delivered a letter to me then, he of 
conrse reported to the President that I had crossed the river. And as the 
army’s nearest approach to Richmond was on the 17th, his meeting with the 
hight artillery must have occurred that day. So one cannot understand his 
surprise. 

He says on the same page: 


“ General Johnston’s explanation of this (to me) unexpected movement was, that he thought 
the water of the Chickahominy unhealthy, . . . He alsoadverted to the advantage of hav- 
ing the river in front rather than in the rear of him.” 


The army crossed the Chickahominy because the possession of James 
River by the enemy suggested the probability of a change of base to that 
river. And it was necessary that we should be so placed as to be able to 
meet the United States army approaching either from York River or along the 
James. Water was not considered, for we did not use that of the Chicka- 
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hominy; nor the position of the little stream behind us, for we had four 
bridges over it. The position of Seven Pines was chosen for the center, the 
nght somewhat thrown back. But the scarcity of water induced me to ai aw 
nearer to Richmond, which was done on the 17th. 

Mr. Davis makes ene [IL., 106] regarding the strength of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, on the 21st and 3lst of May; but as he treats the sub- 
ject more minutely farther on, we will examine what he says [p. 153]: 

‘In the Archives Offices of the War Department in Washington, there are on file some of the 
field and monthly returns of the Army of Northern Virginia. . . . The following statements 
have been taken from those papers by Major Walter H. Taylor, of the staff of General 
Kee. . ae 

‘A statement of the strength of the troops 1:nder General Johnston shows that on May 21st, 
1862, he had present for duty, as follows: Smith’s division, . . . 10,592; Longstreet’s 
division, . . . 13,816; Magrudeyr’s division, . . . 15,680 [240 too httle.-—J. E.J.]; D. H. 
Hill’s division, . . . 11,151; cavalry brigade, 1289; reserve artillery, 1160;\ total effective 
men, 93,688.” 

The above is from Major Taylor’s memorandum given the President, made 
from estimates of brigades, not from returns. Without beimg accurate, it is 
not far from the truth ; corrected as above, Magrnder should be given 15,920 
men. Mr. Davis continues: 

“Major Taylor in his work (‘Four Years with General Lee’) states: ‘In addition to the 
troopsabove enumerated, . . . there were two brigades subject to his orders, then stationed in 
the vicinity of Hanover Junction, one under the command of General J. R. Anderson, and the 
other under the command of General Branch. They were subsequently incorporated into the 
division of General A. P. Hill.’ [My. Davis continues]: . . . He estimates the strength of 
the two at 4000 eifective. 

a Previous to the battle of Seven Pines, General Johnston was reénforced by General 
Huger's division of three brigades. The total strength of these three brigades, according to the 
‘Reports of the Operations of the Army of Northern Virginia,’ was 5008 effectives. Taylor says: 
‘If the strength of these five be added to the return of May 21st, we shall have 62,696 as the 
effective strength of the army under General Johnston on May 31st, 1862.’” 


But according to General Huger’s report to me, there were 7000 men 
S > ? 

(instead of 5008) in his three brigades, which does not exceed the ordinary 
strength of brigades then (that is to say, three average brigades would have 
had not less than 7000 men); and what Mr. Davis calls two brigades of “ 4000 
effective” were, in fact, Anderson’s cdlivision sent to observe McDowell’s corps 
at Fredericksburg, and so large that General Lee called it the army of the 
North, and estimated it as 10,000 men; and the second, Branch’s brigade, 
greatly strengthened to protect the railroad at Gordonsville, and estimated 
by General Lee as 5000 men.| When these troops were united on the Chick- 
ahominy, General Anderson’s estimate of their numbers was, of the first, 9000, 
and of the other, 4000; 20,000 then, and not 9008, is the nuMber to be added 

« According to General Johuston’s memorandum Carolina (Andersou’s), in all S000, in addition to 
of May 21st, 1862, ‘Official Records,” Vol. XI., those [2500.—J. E. J.] tases there.”— Gen- 
Part III, p. 531, the reserve artillery numbered eral Lee’s letter, May Sth.—‘‘ Official Records,” 
920.— ED1ToRS. Vol. NI., Part III., pp 500-1.—J. E. J. 

vy “ IT advised you, April 23d, of certain troops }‘* Two brigades, one from North Carolina 
ordered to report to General Field, viz.: two regi- (Branch’s) and one from Norfolk, have been or- 


ments from Richmond, two light yaeeenies a bri- dered to Gordonsville to reénforee that line.”— 
gade from South Carolina, and one from North General Lee’s letter, as above.— J. E. J. 
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to the return of May 21st, 1862, to show the effective strength of that army 
May 31st, viz., 75,928, including the correction of the number in Magruder’s 
division. 

Referrmg to our withdrawal from the north side of the Chickahominy to 
the vieiity of Richmond, Mv. Davis savs: 

‘“Remembering a remark of General Johnston's that the Spaniards were the only people who 


now undertook to hold fortified towns, I had written to him that he knew the defense ef Rich- 
mond must be made at a distanee from it” [IT., 120]. 


Mr. Davis is mistaken. No such letter was sent tome then. We commu- 
nicated with each other only orally, excepting a note he sent me to point out 
that I had been absent from a skir- 
mish the day before. He knew that 
the facet that the enemy was then 
able to approach Richmond either 
from York River or by the James 
compelled me to prepare for either 
event, by placing the army near the 
eity. «A short time before, he wrote: 
‘To you it is needless to say that 
the defense must be made outside of 
the city.” His next sentence, ap- 
proving the course I was pursuing, 
has been quoted in connection with 
what the President said of an ‘‘inecon- 
elusive” conversation with me. 

Mr. Davis continues, a little far- 
ther down [IL, 120]: 

“Tt had not oeeurred to me that he [ John- MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN B. MAGRUDER, C.S. A, 
ston] meditated a retreat which would uneover iit ileal dilariai 
the capital, nor was it ever suspected, until, in reading General Hood’s book, published m 1880, 


the evidence was found that General Johnston, when retreating from Yorktown, told his volun- 
tecr aide, Mr. MeFarland, that ‘he [Johnston] expected or intended to give up Richmond.’ ” 





This story of Mr. McFarland is ineredible. He, a very rich, fat old man, 
could not have been an aide-de-eamp. As I did not know him at all until four 
years later, and then barely, he could not have been my aide-de-camp. And 
lastly, I had no volunteer aide. Besides, the Confederate President had abun- 
dant evidence that I had no such expectation, in the fact that, so far from giv: 
ing up Richmond, I stood between it and the Federal army for three weeks, 
until I was disabled by desperate wounds received in its defense. Under such 
circumstances his accusation is, to say the least, very disereditable. E. J. 
Harvie, late Colonel and Assistant Inspector-General, C. 5. A., now in the 
“War Records” Office, Washington, in answer to my question, ‘Had I ever 
a volunteer aide-de-camp named McFarland, or any volunteer aile-de-camp 
alter leaving Manassas, while serving in Virginia?” wrote me, under date of 
January 28th, 1885, as follows: ‘To my knowledge, you certainly had not. 
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My position as your staff-officer justifies me in saying that Mr. McFarland 
was not with you in any capacity.” 

Surgeon A. M. Fauntleroy, in answer to my question, ‘* Had I a volunteer 
aide-de-camp in May, 1862, especially when the army was moving from York- 
town toward Richmond; or did you ever in that time see an old gentleman 
of Richmond, named McFarland, about my headquarters?” writes: 


“T never did. I cannot well see how such a person could have escaped my observation, if 
he was there atany time.” 


And J. B. Washington, president of the Baltimore and Philadelphia Rail- 
way, writes me as follows: 

“You had not on your staff after leaving Manassas a volunteer aide-de-camp, especially dur- 
ine May, 1862, when the army was between Yorktown and Richmond. I was personally 
acquainted with Mr. McFarland of Richmond, but never saw him at ourheadquarters, nor heard 
of his ever having been there. Having served as aide-de-camp on your staff from May, 1861, 
to February, 1864, I was in the position to know of the cireumstanees of whieh I have written.” 


Mr. Davis says: 


“Seeing no preparation to keep theenemy atadistance . . . ITsentforGeneral Lee .. . 
and told him why and how I was dissatisfied with the condition of affairs. He asked ine what 
I thought it was proper to do. . . . IJ answered that MeClellan should be attacked on the 
other side of the Chickahominy, before he matured his preparations for a siege of Richmond. 
To this he promptly assented. . . . He then said: ‘General Johnston should, of course, 
advise you of what he expects or proposes to do. Let me go and see him.’ . . . When 
General Lee came back, he told me that General Johnston proposed, on the next Thursday, to 
move against the enemy, as follows: ‘General A. P. Hill was to move down on the right flank 
and rear of the enemy. General G. W. Smith, as soon as Hill’s guns opened, was to cross the 
Chiekahominy at the Meadow Bridge, attaek the enemy in flank, and, by the conjunction of 
the two, it was expected to double him up. Then Loneg'street was to cross on the Mechanies- 
ville bridge and attack him in front. From this plan the best results were hoped by both of 
us” [II., 120]. 


It is certain that General Lee could have had no such hopes from this plan, 
nor have been a party to it; for it would not only have sent our army where 
there was no enemy, but left open the way to Richmond. For the Meadow 
Bridge is 24 miles from Mechanicsville, and that place about 6 miles above 
the Federal mght. So, after two-thirds of our troops had crossed the Chicka- 
hominy, the Federal army could have marched straight to Richmond, opposed 
by not more than one-fifth of its number in Magruder’s and D. H. Hill’s 
divisions. This plan is probably the wildest on record. 

As to what is deseribed [II., 121], G. W. Smith’s division was never in the 
place indicated, and General Longstreet’s was never on the Mechanicsville 
road near the bridge, before General Lee crossed the Chickahominy to fight 
at Gaines’s Mills. 

A glanee at the map will show how singularly incorrect is M1. Davis’s 
description [IJ., 122-3] of the vicinity of Seven Pines and of the disposition 
of the Federal troops. 

On the 23d of May, Keyes’s Federal corps crossed to the south side of the 
Chickahominy, and a detachment attacked Hatton’s Confederate brigade, 
which was in cbservation near Savage’s Station. ‘The detachment was driven 
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back, and Hatton’s object having been accomplished (to learn whether the 
enemy had crossed the stream), he was recalled. I was advised to hold that 
position with the army, but preferred to let the enemy advance, which would 
increase the interval between his left and the mght, which was beyond the 
Chickahominy. MeDowell’s corps of 40,000 mend, was then at Freder- 
icksburg, observed by a division under Brigacier-General J. R. Anderson; 
and a large Confederate brigade, under Brigadier-General Branch, was at 
Gordonsville. 

On the 24th our cavalry was driven across the Chickahominy, principally 
at Mechamesville. This extension of the mght wing of the enemy to the 
west made me apprehend that the two detachments (Anderson and Branch) 
above mentioned might be ent off. They were therefore ordered to fall 
back to the Chickahominy. Near Hanover Court House the brigade was 
attacked by Porter’s corps and driven off, escaping with a loss of 66 killed, 
and 177 wounded, as General Branch reported.{ A division was formed of 
Anderson’s and Branch’s troops, to the command of which Major-General 
A. P. Hill was assigned. 

That evening General Anderson sent word that his scouts left near Freder- 
icksburg reported that McDowell’s troops were marching southward. As the 
object of this march was evidently the junction of this corps with the main 
army, [ determined to attack McClellan before McDowell could join him ; and 
the major-generals were desired to hold their troops ready to move. But at 
might, when those officers were with me to receive instructions for the ex- 
pected battle, General J. KE. B. Stuart, who also had a detachment of cavalry 
observing McDowell’s corps, reported that it had returned to Fredericksburg. 
As my object was to bring on the inevitable battle before McClellan should 
receive an addition of 40,000 men to his forces, this intelligence made me 
return to my first design —that of attacking McClellan’s left wing on the 
Williamsburg road as soon as, by advancing, it had sufficiently increased its 
distance from his nght, north of the Chickahomuny. 

The morning of the 30th, armed reconnoissances were made under General 
D. H. Hili’s direection—on the Charles City road by Brigadier-General odes, 
and on the Williamsburg road by Brigadier-General Garland. The latter 
found Federal outposts five miles from Richmond —or two miles west of 
Seven Pines —in such strength asindicated that a corps was near. Ou receiv- 
ing this information from General Hill, I informed him that he would lead an 
attack on the enemy next morning. Orders were given for the concentration 
of twenty-two of our twenty-eight brigades against MecClellan’s left wing, 
about two-fifths of his army. Our six other brigades were guarding the river 
from New Bridge to Meadow Bridge, on our extreme left. Longstreet and 
Hunger were directed to conduet their clivisions to D. H. Hill’s position on the 
Wilhamsburg road, and G. W. Smith to mareh with his to the junction 

%) McDowell says, May 22d, 1862, ‘‘ Official Ree- compute by the basis on which the Confederate gen- 
ords,” Vol. XIL, Part III., p. 214, that he would re- erals always estimated their strength.— Ep!tTors. 
quire subsistence for 38,000 men. This ineluded | Exclusive of the loss of the 2Sth Noith Caro- 


both effeetives and non-effectives. Afairdeduection lina, of Lane’s command, which as far as reported 
wouldleave MeDowellabout 35,000 combatants,to was 7 killed and 15 wounded.— EDITORs. 
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of the Nine-mile road with the New 
Bridge road, where Magrnder was with 
four brigades. 

Longstreet, as ranking officer of the 
troops on the Wilhamsbureg road, was 
instrueted verbally to form D. H. Hills 
division as first line, and his own as 
second, across the road at mght angles, 
and to advance in that order to attack 
the enemy; wlile Hnger’s division 
shonld mareh by the mght flank along 
the Charles City road, to fall upon the 
enemy’s flank when onr troops were 
engaged with him in front. Federal 

, Z Ly, earth-works and abatis that might be 
Yj 7 Vii }=found were to be turned. G. W. Smith 
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Y YY, Md Vij //// ) HAA was to protect the troops under Long- 
MAJOR-GENERAL BENJAMIN HUGER, C.S. A. street from attack by those of the 
ee eee Saale Federal right wing across the Chicka- 
hominy ; and, if such transfer should not be threatened, he was to fall npon 
the enemy on the Wilhamsburg road. Those troops were formed in fonr 
lines, each being a division. Casey’s was a mile west of Seven Pines, with a 
line of skirmishers a half mile in advance; Counch’s was at Seven Pines and 
Fair Oaks— the two forming Keyes’s corps. earny’s division was near 
Savage’s Station, and [ooker’s two miles west of Bottom’s Bridge — the two 
forming Heintzelman’s corps. 

Longstreet’s command of the nght was to end when the troops approached 
Seven Pines and I shonld be present to direct the movements, after which 
each major-general wonld command his own division. The rain began to fall 
violently in the afternoon of the 30th, and continned all night. In the morn- 
ing the little streams near our camps were so much swollen as to make it 
probable that the Chickahominy was overflowing its banks and cutting the 
communieation between the wings of the Federal army. Being confident that 
Longstreet and D. H. Hill, with their forees nnited, would be snecessful in the 
earlier part of the action against adversaries formed in several lines, with wide 
intervals between them, I left the immechate control on the Wilhamsburg road 
to them, under general instructions, and placed myself on the left, where I 
conld soonest learn of the approach of Federal reénforcements from their 
nght. For this scouts were sent forward to discover all movements that 
might be made by the enemy.) 

The condition of the ground and little streams delayed the troops in mareh- 
ing; yet those of Smith, Longstreet, and Hill were in position quite early 
enough. But the soldiers from Norfolk, who had seen garrison service only, 

PThe map of Seven Pines, printed with this celed because of incorrectness as to the positions 


paper in ‘* The Century Magazine” for May, 1SS5, ef the opposing forces on the night of May 31st, 
was prepared by the editors, and has been can- as Well as on the morning of June 1st.— EDITORS. 
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were unnecessarily stopped in their mareh by a swollen rivulet. This unex- 
pected delay led to interchange of messages for several hours between General 
Longstreet and myself, 1 urging Longstreet to begin the fight, he replying. 
But, near 2 o’eloek, that officer was requested to go forward to the attaek ; the 
hands of my wateh marked 38 o’eloek at the report of the first field-pieee.\ The 
Federal advanced line—a long line of skirmishers, supported by several regi- 
ments—was encountered at 3 o’cloek. The greatly superior numbers of the 
Confederates soon drove them back to the main position of Casey’s division. 
It oeeupied a line of rifie-pits, strengthened bv a redoubt and abatis. Here 
the resistanee was very obstinate; for the Federals, commanded by an officer 
of skill and tried courage, fought as soldiers generally do under good leaders ; 
and time and vigorous efforts of superior numbers were required to drive 
them from their ground. But the resolution ot Garland’s and G. B. Ander- 
son’s brigades, that pressed forward on our left through an open field, under a 
destructive fire, the admirable serviceof Carter’s and Bondurant’s batteries, and 
askilfully eombined attack upon the Federal left, under General Hill’s direetion, 
by Rodes’s brigade in front and that of Ramis in flank, were at last suceessful, 
and the enemy abandoned their intrenchinents. Just then reénforcements 
from Couch’s division eame up, and an eftort was made to recover the position. 
But it was to no purpose; for two regiunents of kh. H. Anderson’s brigade 
reénforeed Hill’s troops, and the Federals were dviven back to Seven Pines. 

Keyes’s corps (Casey’s and Couch’s divisions) was united at Seven Pines 
and reenforced by Kearny’s division, coming from Savage’s Station. But the 
three divisions were so vigorously attacked by Hill that they were broken and 
driven from their intrenehments, the greater part along the Wilhamsbure 
road to the intrenehed line west of Savage’s Station. Two brigades of their 
left, however, fled to White Oak Swamp. 

General Hill pursued the enemy a mile; then, night being near, he re-formed 
his troops, facing toward the Federals. Longstreet’s and Huger’s divisions, 
eoming up, were formed between Hill’s line and Fair Oaks. 

For some eause the disposition on the Charles City road was modified. Two 
of General Huger’s brigades were ordered to advanee along that road, with 
three of Longstreet’s under Brigadier-General Wilcox. After following that 
road some miles, General Wileox received orders to eonduet his troops to the 
Williamsburg road. On entering it, he was ordered to the front, and two of 
his regiments joined Hill’s troops near and approaehing Seven Pines. 

When the action just deseribed began, the musketry was not heard at my 
position on the Nine-mile road, from the unfavorable condition of the air; 
and J supposed for some time that we were hearing only an artillery duel. 
But a staff-offieer was sent to ascertain the faets. He returned at 4 o’elock 
with intelligenee that our infantry as well as artillery had been engaged an 
hour, and all were pressing on vigorously. As no approach of troops from 
beyond the Chiekahominy had been discovered, I hoped that the enemy’s 


% General D. H. Hill, who directed the onset, In their reports, the Union commanders name 
says inhisreport: “At 1 o0’clock the signal guns 12:30and 1 o’clock as the time of the Confederate 


were fired, and my division moved off in fine style.” attack.— EpiTors. 
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bridges were impassible, and therefore desired General Smith to move toward 
Seven Pines, to be ready to codperate with our mght. He moved promptly 
along the Nine-mile road, and his leading regiment soon became engaged with 
the Federal skirmushers and their reserves, and ina few minutes drove them off. 

@n my way to Longstreet’s left, to combine the action of the two bodies of 

troops, I passed the head of General Smith’s column near Fair Oaks, and 
saw the camps of about a brigade in the 
angle between the Nine-mile road and 
the York River Railroad, and the rear 
of a column of infantry moving 1n 
quick time from that point toward the 
Chieckahomniny by the road to the Grape- 
vine ford. A few minutes after this, a 
battery near the point where this in- 
fantry had disappeared commenced fir- 
Ing upon the head of the Confederate 
column. <A regiment sent against it 
was received with a volley of musketry, 
as well as canister, and recoiled. The 
leading brigade, commanded by Colonel 
Law, then advanced, and so mneh 
strength was developed by the enemy 
that General Smith brought his other 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL DANIEL Hl. HILL, C.S. A. brigades into action on the left of 

a Law’s. An obstinate contest began, 
and was maintained on equal terms, although we engaged supenor numbers 
on ground of them own choosing. 

I had passed the railroad a few hundred yards with Hood’s brigade when 
the firmg commenced, and stopped to seeit terminated. But being confident 
that the enemy opposing us were those whose camp I had just seen, and there- 
fore only a brigade, I did not donbt that General Smith was more than strong 
enongh to cope with them. ‘Therefore, General Hood was directed to go on in 
such a direction as to connect his mght with Longstreet’s left and take his 
antagonists 1n flank. The direction of that finmg was then nearly south-west 
from Fair Oaks. It was then about 5 o’clock. 

In that position my imtereowse with Longstreet was maintained through 
staff-officers, who were assisted by General Stuart of the cavalry, which was 
then unemployed; their reports were all of steady progress. | 

At Fair Oaks, however, no advantage was gained on either side, and the 
contest was continued with unflagging courage. It was near half-past 6 
o’clock before I admitted to myself that Smith was engaged, not with a 
brigade, as I had obstinately thought, but with more than a division ; but I 
thought that 1t wonld be injucicious to engage Magruder’s division, our only 
reserve, so late in the day. 

The firmg was then violent at Seven Pines, and within a half hour the 
three Federal divisions were broken and driven from their position in con- 
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fusion. It was then evident, however, from the obstinacy of our adversaries 
at Fair Oaks, that the battle would not be decided that day. I said so to the 
staff-officers near me, and told them that each regiment must sleep where it 
might be standing when the firing ceased for the night, to be ready to renew 
it at dawn next morning. 

About half-past 7 o’clock I received a musket-shot in the shoulder, and was 
unhorsed soon after by a heavy fragment of shell which struck my breast. 
I was borne from the field —first to a house on the roadside, thence to 
Richmond. The firing ceased before I had been carried a mile from it. The 
conflict at Fair Oaks was terminated by darkness only. 

Mr. Davis’s account of what he saw and did at Fair Oaks (IL, 123) 
indicates singular ignorance of the topography of the vicinity, as well as of 
what was occurring. He says that the enemy’s line was on the bank of the 
river. It was at right angies to and some three miles from it. He says that 
soon after his arrival I was brought from the right wounded. This proves 
that his “arrival” was near sunset. He also describes the moving of reén- 
forcements from the left to the right. This was not being done. The right 
was abundantly strong. He says that he made a reconnoissance — then sent 
three couriers one after the other, with an order to Magruder ‘‘to send a 
force” by the wooded path under the blutt, to attack the enemy in flank and 
reverse. If the first courier had been dispatched before the reconnoissance, 
and delivered the order to Magruder promptly, his “force,” marching little 
more than a mile by the straight Nine-mile road, could scarcely have come 
up before dark. The route described would have been (if found) five or six 
miles long. 

The only thing he ought to have done, or had time to do, was postponed 
almost twenty hours —the putting General Lee, who was near, in command 
of the army. 

The operations of the Confederate troops in this battle were very much 
retarded by the broad ponds of rain-water, —1n many places more than knee- 
deep,— by the deep mud, and by the dense woods and thickets that covered 
the ground. 

Brigadier-General Hatton was among the killed, and Brigadier-Generals 
Pettigrew and Hampton were severely wounded. The latter kept his saddle, 
and served to the end of the action. Among the killed on the Wilhamsburg 
road were Colonels Moore, of Alabama, Jones, and Lomax. In the two days’ 
battle, the Confederate loss, so far as the reports indicate, was 6134 (includ- 
ing the loss in G. W. Smith’s division, which was 12838); and the Federal loss, 
according to the revised returns, was 5031. 

Prisoners to the number of 350, 10 pieces of artillery, 6700 muskets and 
rifles in excellent condition, a garrison fiag and 4 regimental colors, medical, 
commissary, quartermaster and ordnance stores, tents and sutler’s property, 
were captured and secured. 

The troops on the ground at nightfall were: on the Confederate side, 22 
brigades, more than half of which had not been in action; and on the Federal 
side 6 divisions 1n 3 corps, two-thirds of which had fought, and half of which 
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had been totally defeated. Two Federal 
civisions were at Fair Oaks, and three 
and a half at Savage’s, three miles off, 
and half a one two miles nearer Bot- 
tom’s Bridge. The Southern troops 
were united, and in a position to over- 
whelm.either fraction of the Northern 
army, while holding the other in check. 

Officers of the Federal army have 
claimed a victory at Seven Pines. The 
Confederates had such evidences of 
victory as cannon, captured intrench- 
ments, and not only sleeping on the 
field, but passing the followmg day 
there, so little disturbed by the Federal 
troops as to gather, in woods, thickets, 
mnd, and water, 6700 muskets and 
rifles. sx Besides, the Federal army 
had been advaneing steadily until the 
clay of this battle; after it they made not another step forward, but employed 
themselves industniously 1n intrenching. 

In a publication of mine [ “Johnston’s Narrative” ] made in 1874, I at- 
tempted to show that General Lee did not attack the enemy until June 26th, 
because he was engaged from June Ist until then in forming a great army, 
bringing to that which I had commanded 15,000 men from North Carolina 
under General Holmes, 22,000 from South Carolina and Georgia, and above 
16,000 in the divisions of Jackson and Ewell. My authority for the 15,000 
was General Holmes’s statement, May 31st, that he had that number wait- 
ing the President’s order to join me. When thei arrival was announced, I 
supposed the number was as stated. 

General Ripley, their best-informed and senior officer, was my anthority 
for the 22,000 from Sonth Carolina and Georgia. I thonght, as a matter of 
course, that all of these troops had been brought up for the great crisis. My. 
Davis is eager to prove that but 2 of the + bodies of them came to Richmond 
in time. One who, like me, had opportnnity to observe that Mr. Davis was 
almost invanably too late in reenforeing threatened from unthreatened points, 
has no apology for the assumption that this was an exception. General Rip- 
ley reported officially that he bronght 5000 from Charleston, and explained 
in writing that, arriving before them, he was assigned to the command of 





MAJOR-GENERAL GUSTAVUS W. SMITH, C. 5S. A. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPII. 


jx The Union position at Fair Oaks was, 1n gen- 
eral, maintained on both days of the battle. Part of 
the field east of Seven Pines (but not Casey’s camp, 
which was west) was regained on the second day 
by General Heintzelman, who reported that ‘‘our 
troops pushed as far forward as the battle-field of 
the previous day, where they found many of our 
wonnded and those of the enemy.” General Daniel 
E. Sickles, who advanced to Casey’s camp on June 
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2d, the Confederates having withdrawn in the night, 
states in his report that “the fields were strewn 
with Enfield rifles, marked ‘ Tower, 1862,’ and mus- 
kets, marked ‘ Virginia,’ thrown away by the enemy 
i his hurried retreat. Inthe camp occupied by Gen- 
eral Casey and General Couch cn Saturday before 
the battle of Seven Pines, we found rebel caissons 
filled with ammunition, a large number of small- 
arms and several baggage wagons.”— EDITORS. 
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the brigade of 2366, his 5000 being distributed as they arrived in detachments. 
General Lawton stated in writing that he brought about 6000 men from 
Georgia to the Valley; but as they had never marched before, they were 
incapable of moving at Jackson’s rate, and he estimated that 2500 had been 
unable to keep their places when they arrived at Gaines’s Mill, where, as he 
states, he had 3500. But the laggards rejoined him in two or three days. 

I estimated Jacksow’s and Ewell’s forces at 16,000, because Ewell told me 
that his was 8000, and Jackson’s had been usually about twenty-five per cent. 
larger. My. Davis puts the joint force at 8000. His authority has stated it 
also at 12,000 (see ** Personal Reminiscences of General Lee,” p. 6), and this 
is far below the fact. My object in this is to show that I consulted respect-_ 
able authorities. Mh. Davis proves that his forces were not well employed. 
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The composition, losses, and streugth of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainable in the Official 
Records. K stands fur killed; w fur wounded; m w for mortally wounded; m for captnred or missiug; c for captured. 


THE UNION ARMY. 


Major-General George B. McClellan. 


SECOND ARMY CORPS, Brig.-Gen. Edwin V. Sumuer. 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Israel B. Riehardson. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Oliver O. Howard (w), Col. 
Thomas J. Parker: 5tu N. W., Col. E. E. Cross (w), 
Lient.-Col. Sanue) G. Langley; 6Ist N. Y., Cel. Francis 
C. Barlow; G4th N. Y., Col. T. J. Parker, Capt. Rufus 
Washbiwu; 8i[s3t Pa., Col. James Miller (kk), Lieut.-Col. 
Charles F. Johnson. Hrigade loss: k, 95; w, 398; m, 
64=557. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Theias F. Mea- 
gher: 631 N. Y.,Col. John Burke; 69th N. Y.. Col. Rebert 
Nugent; 88th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Patrick Kelly. Brigade 
leas: k, 73; w, 31; m,1=39, Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
William IT, Freneh: 52d N. Y., Col. Panl Frank; 57th N. 
Y., Col. Samuel Kk. Zook; 66th N. Y., Col. Joseph C. Pinek- 
ney; 53d Pa., Col. John R. Brooke. Brigade loss: k, 
32; w, 188; 1, 22= 242. Arlillery, Capt. G. W. Hazzard: 
B, ist N. Y., Capt. Rufus D. Pettit; G, Ist N. Y., Capt. 
John D, Frank; A and C,4th U.S., Capt. G. W. Hazzard. 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. John Sedgwick. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Willis A. Gorman : 15th Mass., 
Lieut.-Col. John W. KRimidrall; ist Minu., Col. Altred 
Sully; 34th N. Y., Col. James A. Suiter; 82d N. Y., (2 
Militia), Lieut.-Col. HWenry W. Hudsaans; fst Co. Mass. 
Sharp-sheoters, Capt. John Saunders; 2d Co. Minn. 
Sharp-shooters, Capt. Williain Il’. Russell. Brigade loss: 
k, 40; w, 153; m,3=106. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Will- 
lam W. Burner: 69th Pa., Col. Joshua T. Owen; 71st Pa., 
Maj. Charles W.Simith ; 72d Pa., Col. De Witt C. Baxter; 
106th VPa., Col. Turner G. Morehead. Brigade loss: Kk, 
5; w, 30=35. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. N. J.T. Daua: 
19th Mass, Col. Fdward W. Hinks; 20th Mass., Col. W. 
Raymond Lee; ith Mich., Col. Ira R. Grosvenor, Maj. 
John IT, Richardson ; 42d N. Y., Col. E.C. Charles. Bri- 
cade loss: k, 16; w.,95=111. Artillery, Col. Charles II. 
Tompkins: A, Ist R. I., Capt. John A. Tompkins; B, 
Ist Kh. I., Capt. Walter O. Bartlett; G, 1st R. I. Capt. 
Charlea D. Owen; I, ist U. S., Lieut. Edinund Kirby. 
Artillery less: k, J; w, 4=5. Cavalry: K, GthN. Y., 
Capt. Tiley Jobnson. 

THIRD ARMY CORPS, Brig.-Gen. §. P. Heiutzebnan 
(connnanded the Third and Fourth Corps, cambined). 
SECOND DIVISION, Briz.-Gen. Jos. Hooker. Staff loss: w, 1. 

Seeond Brigade, Brig-Geu. Daniel EF. Sickles: Toth N. 
Y. (st Excelsior), Maj. Thomas Holt; 71st N. Y. (2d Ex- 
celsior), Col. George 13. Wall; 72d N. Y. (8d Excelsior), 
Col. Nelson Taylor; 73d N.Y. (4th Exeelsior), Maj. John 
PD. Moriarty, Cupt. Charles TB. Elliett; 7ith N. Y. (5th 
Exeelsior), Col. Charles IX. Graham. Brigade loss: k, 
7; wW,61; 1,6=7. Third Brigade, Brig-Geu. Francis 
E. Pattersou, Col. Samue] H. Starr: 5th N. J., Cel. 


Saniel FH. Starr; Maj. John Ramsey; 6th N. J., Col. 
Gershem Mott. Brigadeless: k, 9; w, 67; 10,3 =79. Arti- 
lery, Maj. Charles 8. Wainwright: D, Ist N. Y., Capt. 
Thos. W. Osboru; 6th N. Y., Capt. Walter M. Brainhall. 
THIRD DIVISION, Brig-Gen. Phil. Kearny. Statfloss: w, 1. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Charles D. Jameson: 87th N. 
Y., Col. Steplien A. Dodge (ww), Lieut.-Col. Richard A. 

sachia; 57th Pa., Col. Charles T. Campbell (sw), Lieut- 
Col. E. W. Woods; 63d Pa., Col. Alexander Ilays; 105th 
Pa., Col. Amor A. MeKnight (w). Brigade loss: k, 86; 
w, 297; 10, 836419. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-Gen. David 
LB. Birney, Col. J. II. I. Ward; 3a Me., Col. fenry G. 
Staples; 4th Me., Col. Elijah Walker; 38th N. Y., Col. J. 
IL. H. Ward, Maj. William II. Baird; 40th N.Y., Lieut.-Cel. 
Thoiuas W. Egan. Brigade loss: k, 23; w,174; 1, 10 = 207. 

Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Ilitam G. Berry: 2d Mieh., 
Col. Orlaudo M, Pve; 3d Mieh., Col. S.G. Champlin (w), 
Lieut.-Col. A. A. Stevens; 5th Mieh., Col. Henry D. 
Terry; 37th N. Y., Lieut-Col. Gilbert Riordan (teimpo- 
rarily), Cel. Samuel B. Hayman, Brigade loss: k, 84; w, 
3445; mM, 36 = 464. 

FOURTH] ARMY CORPS, Brig.-Gen. E. D. Keyes. 

Cavalry, 8th Pa., Col. D. MeM. Gregg. Loss: w, 2; 1n, 
2 =, 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. D. N. Couch. Staff loss: w, I. 

First Brigude, Brig.-Gen. John J. Peek: 55th N. Y., 
Lieut.-Col. Louis Thourot; 62d N. Y., Col. J. Lafayette 

tiker (kK), Lient.-Col. David J. Nevin; 93d N. Y., Cel. J. 
M. MeCarter (w), Capt. John EE. Arthnr; 102d Pa., Col. 
Themas A. Rowley (w), Lieut.-Col. J. M. Kinkead. Bri- 
wadeloss: kK, 47; Ww, 236; m,64t=3417. Seeond Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. John J. Abereroiubie: 65th N. Y. (Ist U.S. 
Chasseurs), Cal. John Cechranes 67th N. Y. (ist Long 
Island), Col. Julius W. Adams; 23d Pa., Col. Thomas H. 
Neill; 31st Pa., Col. David II. Williams; GIst Pa., Col. 
Oliver II. Rippey (kK), Capt. Robert L, Orr. Brigade less: 
kk, 124; w, 4333 m1, 67 = 624. 

Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Charles Deveus, Jr (Ww), 
Col]. Charles H. Innes: 7th Mass., Col. David A. Russell; 
10th Mass.. Col. Henry §. Briges (w), Capt. Ozre Miller; 
36th N. Y., Col. Charles H. Innes, Lieut.-Cel. D. f. Wun- 
gerford. Brigade loss: k, 34; w, 136; m, 8 =178. Artil- 
fery, Maj. Robert M. West: C, ist Pa., Capt. Jeremiah 
McCarthy; D, tst Pa, Capt. Fdward H. Flood; E, tat Pa, 
Capt. Theedore Miller; H, 1st Va., Capt. James Brady. 
Artillery loss: k, 2; w, 12= 14. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Silas Casey, 

Frovost Guard: W,1;m,2=3. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Henry M. Naglee: 11th Me., 
Cel. Harris M. Plaisted; 56th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. James 


OiaOsiNG FORCES AT SEMEN PINES. 


Jonrdan ; 100th N. Y., Col. James M. Brown (k); 52d LPa., 
Col. John C. Dodge, Jr.; 104th Pa., Col. W. W. TI. Davis 
(w), Capt. Edward L. Rogers. Brigade loss: k, 89; w, 
383; 1m, 167 = 639. Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Henry VW. 
Wessells: 96th N. Y., Col. James Fairman;: 85th Pa., Col. 
Joshua B. Howell; 101st Pa., Lieut.-Col. David B. Morris 
(w), Capt. Charles W. May ; 103d Pa., Maj. A. W. Gazzain. 
Brigade loss: k, 35; w, 264; m, 59= 358. Third Briyade, 
Brig.-Gen. Innis N. Palmer: 81st N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Jacob 
J. De Forest (w), Capt. W.C. Raulston; 85th N. Y., Col. 
J.S. Belknap; 92d N. Y., Col. Lewis C. Ilunt (w), Licut.- 
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Col. Hiram Anderson, Jr.; 98th N. Y., Lient.-Col. Charles 
Durkee. Brigade loss: k, 46; w, 251; m, 95= 392, <Artil- 
lery, Col. Guilford D. Bailey (k), Maj. D. iI. Van Valken- 
burgh (kK), Capt. Peter C. Regan: A, ist N. Y., Lieut. 
George P. Hart; II, ist N. Y., Capt. Joseph Spratt (w), 
Lieut. Charles E. Mink; 7th N. Y., Capt. Peter C. Regan; 
8th N. Y., Capt. Butler Fitch. Artillery loss: k. 7: w, 
28;m.2=37. Unattached: E,1st U.S. Artillery, Lieut. 
Alanson M. Randol. Loss; k,1; w,3=— 4. 

The total Union loss (Revised Official Returns) was 790 
killed, 3594 wounded, and 647 eaptured or missing = 5031. 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


General Joseph E. Johnston (w); Major-General Gustavus W.Smith ; General Robert E. Lee. 


RIGHT WING, Major-General James Longstreet. 
LONGSTREET’S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Richard H. Ander- 

son (temporarily). 

Kemper'’s Brigade, Col. James L. Kemper: 1st Va.; 7th 
Va.; 11th Va.; 17th Va., Col. M.D. Corse. Anderson’s (Ie. 
Hf.) Brigade, Col. Micah Jenkins: 5th S. C., Col. J. R. R. 
Giles (k), Lieut.-Col. A. Jackson; 6th S. C., Col. John 
Bratton (wand ec), Lieut.-Col. J. M. Steedman.; Palmetto 
(S. C.) Sharp-shooters, Maj. William Anderson; Va. Bat- 
tery, Capt. Robert M. Stribling. Pictelt’s Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. George E. Pickett: 8th Va., Lieut.-Col. N. Berkeley ; 
18th Va., Col. R. E. Withers; 19th Va., Col. John B. 
Strange; 28th Va., Col. William Watts: Va. Battery, 
Capt. James Dearing. Brigade losa: kKand w, 350. Wiel- 
coxr’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Cadmus M. Wilcox: 9th Ala., 
Lieut.-Col. Stephen F. Hale; 10th Ala., Maj. J. J. Wood- 
ward; 11th Ala., Col. Sydenham Moore (m w); 19th 
Miss., Maj. Jobn Mullins. Brigade loss: k and w, 110. 
Colston’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. R. EF. Colston: 13th N. C.: 
14th N. C.; 3d Va. Pryor's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Roger A. 
Pryor: 8th Ala.; 14th Ala.; 14th La. 

HILL’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Daniel H. Hill. 

Garland’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Samuel Garland, Jr.: 
21 Fla., Col. E. A. Perry; 2d Miss. Dattalion, Lieut.-Col. 
JohbnuG. Taylor; 5th N. C., Col. D. K. MeRae, Maj. 1. J. 
Sinelair; 23d N. C., Col. Daniel H. Christie, Lieut.-Col. 
R. D. Johnston (w) ; 24th Va. Maj. Richard L. Maury (w) ; 
38th Va., Col. E. C. Edmonds; Ala. Battery, Capt. J. W. 
Bondnrant. Brigade loss: k, 98; w, 600; m, 42= 740. 
Fodes’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. R. E. Rodes (w), Col. Jobnu 
B. Gordon: 5th Ala., Col. C. C. Pegues; 6th Ala., Col. 
John B. Gordon ; 12th Ala., Col. R. T. Jones (ix), Lieut.- 
Col. B. B. Gayle; 12th Miss., Col. W. H. Taylor; 4th Va. 
Battalion, Capt. C. C. Otey (kK), Capt. John R. Bagby; 
Va. Battery, Capt. Thomas H. Carter. Brigade loss: k, 
241; w, 853; m, 5=1099. Rains’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Gabriel J. Rains: 13th Ala., Col. D. B. Fry (w); 26th 
Ala., Col. E. A. O’Neal (Ww); 6th Ga. : 23d Ga. Featherston's 
Brigade, Col. George B. Auderson: 27th Ga., Col. Levi 
B. Smnith (w), Lieut.-Col. Charles T. Zachry; 28th Ga., 


Capt. John N. Wilcox; 4th N. C., Maj. Bryan Grimes; 
49th Va., Col. William Smith (w). Brigade loss: Kk, 149; 
w, 680; 1n. 37 = 866. 

IMUGER'S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Benjamin Huger. 

Arnisteat'’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Lewis A. Armistead: 
5th Va. Battalion; 9th Va., Col. D. J. Godwin (w); 14th 
Va.; 538d Va., Col. IF. B. Tomlin. Wahone’s Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Williai Mabone: 5d Ala., Col. Tennent Lo- 
max (k); 12th Va.; sist Va. Blauehard’s Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen, A. G. Blanchard: 3dGa.; 4th Ga.; 22d Ga.; Ist La, 

ARTILLERY (not previonsly mentioned): La. Battery, 
Capt. Victov Maurin; Va. Battery, Capt. David Wataon. 

Total loss of the Right Wing, as reported hy Gen. Long- 
street: 816 killed, 3739 wounded, and 296 misring = 4851. 

LEFT WING, Major-General Gnstayus W. Smith. 
Couriers : Capt. R. W. Carter's Co. 1st Va. Cav. 

SMITH’S Dtvistox, Brig.-Gen. W. IT. C. Whiting (tempo- 
rarily). 

Whiting’s Brigade, Col. E. McIver Law: 4th Ala.; 2d 
Miss.; 11th Miss.; 6th N. C. Brigade loss: k, 28; w, 
286; m, 42= 346. Hood's Grigade, Grig.-Gen. John B. 
IInod: 18th Ga., Col. W. T. Wofford, or Lieut.-Col. S. Z. 
Ruff; Ist Tex., Col. A. T. Rainey; 4th Tex., Col. John 
Marshall; 5th Tex., Col. James J. Archer, Brigade loss: 
W, 138. Hampton's Brigade, Brig.-Gen, Wade Hainpton, 
(Ww): 14th Ga.; 19th Ga.; 16th N.C.; IWampton (8. C.) Le- 
gion, Lieut.-Col. M. W. Gary. Brigade loss: k, 45; w, 
284 =329. Jfintton’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Robert IIatton 
(k): Ist Tenn.; 7th Tenn.; 14th Tenn. Brigade loss: k, 
445 W, 187; ,13= 244. Peltiyreu’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
J. J. Pettigrew (w and ec): Arkansas Battalion ; 35th 
Ga.; 291d N, Ci; 47th Va. Brigade loss; k, 47; w, 240; 
in, 54 = 341. 

The “ Official Records’ indicate that Semmes’s and 
Griffith’s brigades were in position for action, }ut were 
not aetually engaged. Thetotal loss of the Left Wing, as 
reported by General Smith, was 164 killed, 1010 wounded, 
and 109 missing = 12838. The aggregate Confederate loss 
on May 31st and Jime 1st was 980 killed, 4749 wounded, 
and 405 missing = 6134. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE OPPOSING FORCES. 


The following synopsis, from the ‘‘ Records” and 
other data, is by General Gustavus W. Smith: 


The Union Army numbered 98,008, of which abont 
5000 were on detached service: ‘* Present for duty,” 
Sumper’s Corps, 17,412; Heintzelman’s Corps, 16,999; 
Keyes’s Corps, 17,132; Porter’s Corps, 17,546; Franklin's 
Corps, 19,580; Engineers, Cavalry and Provost Guard, 
4767. Kaeh corps was composed of two divisions of 
nearly equal strength. 

The aggregate present for duty in the three Union 
Corps that were engaged was 51,543. The number * in 
close action” on the Williamsburg road, May 31st, was 
about. 11,853, with full eomplement of artillery; these 
included 4253 in Casey’s division, abont 1000in Couch’s 
division, and about 3600 in Kearny’s division. Near 
Fair Oaks, there were engaged about 9000, with 10 pieces 
of artillery; these included Sedgwick’s division, abont 
7000, and 4 regiments of Couch’s division, about 2000. 

The Union trooper engaged, June ist, numbered about 
14,000: Richardson’s division, about 7000, with 4 bat- 
teries; 1 brigade of Kearny’s division, about 1500; and 


1 brigade and 2 regiments of Hooker's division, about 
3500; there was noartillery with Kearny and Hooker. 

General Jobnston estimates the strength of his army 
at 73,928. Other authorities place it at 62,696. The 
‘Official Records”* show that, on the 2ist of May, 
Johnston’s army was 53,688: Smith’s division, 10,532; 
Longstreet’s division, 13,816; Magruder’s division 
(inelnding D. fh. Joues's division), 15,920; D. H. Hill’s 
division, 11,151; cavalry and reserve artillery, 2209. 
Before May 31st, this foree was inereased by the arrival 
of A. P. Hill's division (estimated), 4000, and Huger'r 
division (estimated), 5008. One of the five brigades of 
D. H. Hill’s division was detaehed hefore May 31st. 

The ageregate of the 4 Confederate divisions engaged 
was about 39,000. The nnmber ‘ in close action ”’ on the 
Williamsburg road, May 31st, was about 9590, with 2 
batteries — including 7580 in D. H. Hill's division, and 1950 
of Longstreet’s division. Near Fair Oaks, 4 brigades of 
G. W. Smnith’s division (under Whiting), 8670; no artillery. 

The number of Confederates engaged,Junel, was about 
8300: in Huger’s division about 3300; in Longstreet’s di- 
Vision, abont 5000. No artillery was advanced into action. 


TWO DAYS OF BATTLE ARSEVEN, PINESPat vikei@rscs): 


BY GUSTAVUS W. SMITH, MAJOR-GENEMNAL, C. 8. A. 


sected by the Nine-mile road, at a 
point seven niles east of Richmond, 
was fought the first great contest be- 
tween the Confederate Army of North- 
ern Virginia and the Federal Army 
of the Potomae. The junction of these 
two roads 1s called Seven Pines. Abont 
one mile from Seven Pines, where the 

: i Nine-mile road crosses the Richmond 
| : and the York River Railroad, there is a 





i ee station called Fair Oaks. Before the 

action ended there was a good deal 

of fighting near the latter place. The Federals called the action of May 
3lst and June Ist the battle of Fair Oaks. 

Before describing this contest, a sketch will be given of the movements of the 
two armies from the time the Confederates withdrew from Wilhamsbure. It 
is well, however, to say here that, in preparing an account of the battle, ] have 
felt constrainect to refer to some important matters in more detail than would 
have been considered essential, if there was not such direct conflict of “high 
authorities” in regard to them. For instance, nearly all the deseriptions of 
this action heretofore published give as the intention of the Confederate 
commander that Longstreet’s division was to move to the Williamsburg road 
and support D. H. Hill’s division on that road. In “asserting” that this is an 
error, I have felt that, under the circumstances, it 1s Incumbent on me to 
prove what I say on that subject. 

It is broadly stated by many authorities that General Johnston intended 
Huger’s division should attack the Federal left flank and rear, Hnger’s attack 
to be followed by D. H. Ehill’s division falling on the Federal front; and it is 
claimed by manv that the slowness of Hnger’s division cansed the failure of 
complete Confederate snecess the first day. In refutation of these statements 
and claims, I have felt constrained to give proofs, and not leave these ques- 
tions to be decided by mere “ assertion.” 

The position of the Confederate troops at dark, May 51st, has been errone- 
onsly stated by General Johnston, and in sneh particularity of detail as at the 
time to satisfy me that, in the main, he was correct. Bunt the “ Official 
Records,” recently published, show beyond question that General Johnston 
is in error on this point. It has, therefore, been considered necessary in this 
article to give definite proof in regard to the position of the Confederate 


AFTER A ROUGH SKETCH MADE DURING THE WAR, 


\In the Confederate attack, in the irreguiar and desperate fighting, and in the duration and changing 
snecess of this first great battle in the East, there are striking resemblances to (as well as wide diver- 
gences from) the two days’ battle at Shiloh, the first great clash of arms in the West.— EDITORS. 
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TWO DAYS OF BATTLE AT SEVEN PINES. Del 
forces when the command of the army devolved upon me, by reason of Gen- 
eral Johnston’s bemg wounded. His statement of the reasons for my not 
having ordered the attack to be renewed the next morning (June Ist) ealls 
for specific proof that I did order the attack to be renewed, and for a detailed 
exhibit of General Longstreet’s battle-field notes to me on that day. 

Without specifying further, at this time, in regard to the ‘ misunder- 
standing,” misapprehension, and other causes that have led to erroneous 
pubhshed accounts of important events 1n this battle,— to some extent on 
the Federal, but more on the Confederate, side,—it may be added that the 
recent pubheation of the “ Official Records,” when carefully studied, throws a 
ereat deal of hght upon these events, the accounts of which have heretofore 
been nearly as dark and confusing as were the dense, tangled wood and 
swamps in which most of the close and desperate fighting took place. The Fed- 
eval accounts, as now officially pubhshed, are full; they embrace the reports of 
nearly every regimental, brigade, division, and corps commander engaged 3 
but many of the Confederate reports are missing, those in D. H. Hill’s divis- 
1on being the only ones that are complete in regard even to bngade com- 
manders. Thereare, however, enough others, when taken in connection with 
the full Federal reports, to give quite a clear understanding of the main facts 
on both sides. 


THE affair at Wilhamsbure, May 5th, was an incident in the withdrawal of 
the Confederate army from its fortified lmes, near Yorktown, to the open 
country between the Pamunkey and the Chickahominy rivers, where General 
Johnston intended to halt, near the Richmond and York River Railroad, and 
contest the farther advance of General MecClellan’s army. From Wilhamsbure, 
Longstreet’s and Hill’s divisions, both under General Longstreet, moved on 
the Charles City road, which crosses the Chickahominy at Long Bridge; the 
division of G. W. Smith and Magruder’s forces — commanded by him before 
Johnston’s army arrived at the Yorktown hnes — moved on the road that 
passes through Barhamsville and New Kent Court House and crosses the 
Chickahominy at Bottom’s Bnidge. All the Confederate troops on the latter 
road were under my command, and they were followed by the Federal army. 
Exeepting occasional collisions between our rear-guard and the Federal 
advance-guard, nothing of spevial mterest occurred after we left Barhams- 
ville, near which place, below West Pomt, the Federals landed quite a large 
force, and seemed disposed to move out againstus. General Johnston ordered 
nearly the whole of his army to Barhamsville, and came there in person. The 
next day, May 7th, the Federal skirmishers advanced, but their main force 
gave us no opportunity to ent them off from their gun-boats. At this point 
there was a good cleal of sharp fightmg for several hours.{, From this time 


+, Reference is had here to the York River 
expedition, under General W. B. Franklin, which 
McClellan dispatched from Yorktown on the 5th 
with instruetious to seize and hold a landing near 
West Point, situated at the confluence of the York 
and Pamnnkey rivers, andtheterminusof the Rich- 
mond and York River Railroad. This movement 


ou West Poiut, if successful, would secure the 
so-called Urbana route of communications, the 
advantages of whieh are explained in McClellan's 
letter to the War Department of March 19th, 
1862 

Franklin moved up the York River on the 6th, 
his troops in transports and nnder convoy of a 
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the Confederates were more worried by the deep mud through whieh they were 
patiently trudging than they were by any movements of the Federals. Ina 
letter to me from Palo Alto, on the Charles City road, dated Headquarters, 
Seeond Corps, May Sth, General Longstreet says : 

“Tf your road can beat this for mud, I don’t want to see it.” “If you see the General 


[Johnston], say to him that we are as happy as larks over here, till we get 126 wagons [the total] 
number] up to the hub at one time.” ‘I don’t fear McClellan or any one in Yankeedom.” 


When my command had passed the Baltimore Cross-roads, four and a half 
miles west of New Kent Court House, and had reached position about half- 
way between the Pamunkey and Chieka- 
hominy rivers, on good ground, they were 
halted. Longstreet’s corps was again with- 
in easy supporting distanee of mine, and 
General Jolinston intended in that viein- 
ity to contest the further advanee of Me- 
Clellan’s army. We remained there about 
fivedays. ‘The troops, having rested from 
the tiresome service in the trenches near 
Yorktown, and the fatiguing march, were 
now furnished with abundant supphes 
fron Richmond, and were elated at the 
prospeet of meeting the enemy on an open 
field of battle. 

General Johnston then supposed that 
something effeetive had been done by the 
(rovernment for the local defense of Rieh- 
mond, dumng the month that had elapsed since his army moved from there 
to the penimsula. On the 14th of May he learned, through his ehief engi- 
neer, that ttle or nothing — either in the way of fortifieations or of troops— 
had been provided; and that the enemy, on the James River, were above 
City Point, and threatening Drewry’s Bluff, as well as the obstruetion in the 
Appomattox, four and a half miles below Petersburg. This report elosed 
with the remark: “ The danger is on the south side of James River.” 

On the sane day General Johnston reeeived intelligence of the destruction 
of the Confederate iron-elad Virginia — called by the Federals the Merrimac. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL =». AMULLI’. HEINTZELMAN. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


General Gustavus W. Smith, who eemmanded 
the Confederate troops engaged, says: 


number of guu-boats, and made a landing the 
same day. General Franklin, in a letter on this 


subject, dated November 25th, 1SS1, says: 
gE CEU aeCE NON de oe ean “On the morning of the 7th, after becoming satisfied 


‘My instructions were to await orders after landing, 
and not to advance. We were attacked on the 
7th, the object of the eueiny being to drive us into the 
river. Wehaduot made any attempt toadvauce, as sueh 
au attempt wonld have heen in contliet with my orders.” 


General John Newton, commander of the Fed- 
eral brigade most heavily engaged, states: 


“The enemy was not only repelled in bis attempt 
upon our position, but at the end of the day we oecnpied 
with our troops a position in advanee of that held at 
the eommencement of the action.” 


that the enemy aid not intend to advaneein foree from 
under the protection of their gun-boats, I directed 
General Whiting to drive theiv skirmishers from the 
dense woods, and endeavor to get position in the open 
cground between the woods and the river, from whieh 
he could reach their place of landing and their transports 
with his artillery fire.” 


In this action the Union losses were 48 killed, 
110 wounded, 28 missing; total, 186. The Con- 
federate losses were 8 killed and 40 wounded ; 
total, 4S.— EDITORS. 
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The next day news was received of the attack on Drewry’s Bluff [see p. 271], 
and of the confusion and fright in Richmond. In this state of affairs, Gen- 
eral Johnston decided that 1t was expedient to cross the Chickahominy and 
take position nearer the city, rather than continue to wait, north of that stream, 
for the advance of McClellan from the Pamnnkey. Accordingly, orders were 
issued that mght for Longstreet’s “ corps” to cross the Chickahominy at Long 
Bridge, and for my command to cross at Bottom’s Bridge. A regiment of 
riflemen was sent direct to aid in the defense of Drewry’s Bluff. On the 17th, 
Longstreet’s division was about five miles from Richmond, in the clirection of 
the James River defenses; D. H. Hill’s division, on Longstreet’s left, gnarded 
the Charles City road, and was about three miles from Richmond; G. W. 
Smitl’s division was on the Williamsburg road, and north of it, two or three 
miles from the city, with one bnmgade in observation at Bottom’s Bridge ; 
whilst Magruder’s troops extended from Old Tavern, on the Nine-mile road, 
to New Bridge, thence along the erest of the Chickahominy Blutts to the 
Mechaniesville road. 

MeClellan’s army approached the Chickahominy slowly. On the 25d Keyes’s 
corps crossed at Bottom’s Bridge; on the 25th he reached the position known 
later as the *‘ third line of defense,” at which point, as well as at Bottom’s Bridge, 
strong earth-works were constructed; on the 27th the leading division of 
Keyvyes’s corps oceupied and commenced to fortity a position across the Will- 
lamsbure road at Seven Pines. In the meantime fleintzelman’s corps had 
crossed at Bottom’s Bridge; one division remained near that place, and the 
other division was posted at White Oak Bndge. Three corps of MeClellan’s 
army were still on the north side of the Chickahomuiny, their left near the rail- 
road, their nght, thrown back in a naturally strong position, on the left bank 
of Beaver Dam Creek, with an intrenched outpost at Mechaniesville. <All the 
bridges and fords along the Chickahominy in their front were in possession of 
the Federals; and they were rapidly constructing new bridges. 

In the meantime there had been no material change in the position of the 
Confederate forces. General Johnston was closely watching the movements of 
the Federals approaching on the Wilhamsburg road; but, in his opinion, the 
proper time to strike McClellan’s left wing had not come. On the morning of 
the 27th our pickets were closely pressed just east of Old Tavern. This was 
some incheation that the enemy were probably coming nearer in large force, 
and would soon be within our effective reach, on the Williamsburg or Nine- 
mile road, or on both. Our attention was, however, almost immediately 
diverted to MeClellan’s right flank, on the opposite side of the Chickahominy. 

At lp. that day I received a note from General Johnston, stating he had 
just been informed that MeDowell was advancing from Fredericksburg in 
force. This put anew phase on Confederate atfaus around Richmond. It 
was well understood by us that McDowell had an army of about +0,000 
men; { McClellan’s forces were known to be about 100,000, and we could not 
afford to wait until McDowell reached him. 


4 About 35,000 effectives. McDowell asked for subsistence for 38,000 men, including, of course, 
the non-effectives.— EDITORS. 
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General Johnston determined to attack the Federal nght before McDowell 
could come up. I was ordered to move my division to the vieinity of 
Meadow Bridge, bring up A. P. Hill’s division from the vieinity of Ashland, 
and make preparations, as soon as possible, to attack at Mechamiesville and 
Beaver Dam Creek. Longstreet’s division was ordered to take position north 
and east of Riehmond, and D. H. Hill’s division was ordered to the ground 
vacated by mine on the Williamsburg road. Magruder’s troops were not 
moved; but, at my request, I was relieved from longer commanding Gen- 
eral Magruder, and he was ordered to report, in future, direet to General 
Johnston. <At the same time D. R. Jones’s division, two brigades, of Magru- 
ders proper conmand, posted on om extreme left, remained temporarily 
under my eontrol, for service in the proposed attack. Brigadier-General 
Whiting was regularly assigued, temporarily, to the eommand of my division. 

About sunset, May 28th, I reported to General Johnston that A. P. Hills 
division would be close in front of Mechamesville, on the north side of the 
Chiekahominy, before midinght, with orders to attack that place at dawn on 
the 29th. As soon as A. P. Hill’s attaek commenced, my division and D. R. 
-dues’s division would cross the Meadow and Mechaniesville bridges, and the 
three divisions, constituting the new left wing of Jobnston’s army nnder my 
command, would make a prompt and combined attack on the meht of the 
Federals, strongly posted at Beaver Dam Creek. I was satisfied that the three 
divisions could carry the works at that plaee by open assault, but it would be 
a bloody business—ealled for, however, by the necessity for prompt aetion 
before McDowell could join MeClellan. I did not know, in any detail, what 
General Johuston intended to do with the rest of lis forces during the 
contest I was ordered to initiate, but I was perfeetly satisfied that he would 
use the whole strength of his army against MeClellan, and, if possible, defeat 
him betore McDowell could arrive. 

On reeelving my report General Johnston stated that bis latest iforma- 
tion showed MeDowell’s army had returned to Fredericksburg; and it was 
believed he was moving uorth from that place. In this state of affairs, there 
was no longer any necessity for erossing the Chickahomuiny, attacking the 
three Federal corps on the north side of that stream, and moving agaist the 
very strong position at Beaver Dam Creek; while there were but two Federal 
corps on our side, gradually coming within striking distanee where the natural 
features of the ground were not against us. General Johnston ordered the 
contemplated attack on the Federal nght to be suspended, and directed me 
to withdraw A. P. Hills division, bring it to the south side of the Chieka- 
hominy, aud place it on our extreme left. 

General Longstreet, who was present, then proposed that an attack be 
made early next morning, the 29th, in the direction of Seven Pines. General 
Johnston said that it was not quite certain that MeDowell had moved north ; 
the disposition made of our troops whilst it was supposed MeDowell was com- 
mg was too strong on the left to admit of immediate and advantageous attaek 
being made in the direetion of Seven Pines; that Huger’s division from Nor- 
folk was expeeted to jom us very soon; and that the enemy, east of us, had 
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not yet approached near enough, in foree worth erushing, to justify the 
engagement of the mass of our army in the swamps around Seven Pines, 
wlulst the Federals were threatenme the city on the north side. No orders 
were given to attack on the 29th, but it was distinetly understood that, 
in ease MeDowell did not promptly come on, General Johnston would revert 
to Ins former intention, and endeavor to stmikea sudden and, 1f possible, 
crushing blow, i full force, against the Federals inthe vicinity of Seven Pines, 
ail destroy them before they could be reénforeed either from the troops 
in their rear, now on our side of the 
Clickahominy, or by forces seut across 
from the opposite side. When I was as- 
signed to the command of the left wing 
of the army, General Longstreet be- 
came the ranking officer on the mght 
wid was anxious to attack in that diree- 
tion on the 29th. These matters are 
mentioned 11 General Johustows letter 
of that. date to General Whiting. 

On the S0th my division, under 
Whiting, was drawn back to ground 
about nudway between Meadow Bridge 
aud Richmond; and A. P. ThlPs divis- 
ion was bronght nearer the bridges. The 
other commands were still im the posi- 
tions to wlneh they were assigned when Sica ett eames AON See 
it was first heard that McDowell was a 
moving to join McClellan. In the meantime Huger’s division had arrived and 
was encamped east of the city, north of the Williamsburg road, on Gilliss Creek. 

About noon on the 30th General D. H. Hill reported to General Joluston 
that reconnoissances satisfied him that the enemy was not in foree on the 
Charles City road, but was on the Williamsburg road and fortified about 
Seven Pines. General Johnston promptly determined to attack. Tis inten- 
tion was that General Lonestreet’s division should move by the Nine-mile 
road, that of General D. H. Hill by the Wilhamsbure stage road, and General 
Huger’s by the Charles City road. In lus order for my division to move, a 
eopy ot which was sent by lim direct to Whiting, General Johnston says: 





‘Please be ready to move by the Nine-mile road, coming as early as possible to the point at 
which the road to New Bridge turns off [at Old Tavern]. Should there be cause of haste, General 
McLaws, on your approach, will be ordered to leave his ground for you, that he may reéntorce 
General Longstreet.” 

In written instructions, May 30th, to Huger, General Johnston says: 


‘“T wish to concentrate the troops of your division on the Charles City road. . . . Be 
ready, if an action should be begun on vour left, to fall upon the enemy’s left flank.” 
On May olst General Johnston wrote to General Huger: 


‘‘T fear that in my note of last evening, of which there is no copy, [ was too positive on the 
subject of your attacking the enemy’s left flank. . . . It willbe necessary for your progress 
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to the front to conform at first to that of General Hill. If you find no strong body in your 
front, it will be well to aid General Hill; but then a strong reserve should be retained to cover 
our right.” 

There seem to have been no written instructions given either to General 
Longstreet or to General D. H. Hill; but, in his official report, General John- 
ston says the divisions of G. W. Smith, Longstreet, D. H. Hill, and Huger 
were ordered to move at daybreak. At sunrise General Johnston confi- 
dently expected that IXeyes’s corps would be erushed, or routed, before 
Sa.m. At that season daybreak was at about 4 a.m. Magrucer’s command 
and A. P. Hill’s division were not moved. 

In order to form a proper conception of Johnston’s plan it will be well to 
glance at the position of the Federal forces on the morning of May <dlst. 
One division of Keyes’s corps was across the Williamsburg road, a little 
more than half a nule west of Seven Pines; the other division was across 
that road at Seven Pines. Both lines were strengthened by rifle-pits 
extending a short distance on each side of the road, with abatis or felled 
timber in front. In the first line there was a small, unfinished pent- 
angular redoubt; and the abatis of the second line extended in a eurve 
to the rear, across the Nine-mile road. The left of the position was pro- 
tected by the almost impracticable White Oak Swamp. But the ground 
on the right offered no strong features for defense, and was not fortified. 
About one thousand yards in front of the first line of rifle-pits, and nearly 
at mght angles to the Wilhamsburg road, a skirmish-line extended from 
the White Oak Swamp to the Chickahominy River. Two regiments were 
detached to support the skirmish-line,—one near the railroad, the other 
farther to the right, on the Nine-mile road; wlnlst two regiments and a 
battery were detached and posted near Fair Oaks Station, to guard the 
depot of supphes at that place, where there were no artificial defenses. 
Keves’s lines were provided with ample artillery. On the morning of the 
olst the two divisions were in camp just in rear of their earth-works; 
whilst strong working parties were engaged upon the unfinished trenches 
and other artificial defenses. 

The “third line of defense,” across the Wilhamsburg road, two miles in 
rear of the first line, was unoeceupied. Heintzelman’s corps was five mules 
in rear of Seven Pines; and Sumner’s corps was three or four miles from 
Keyes, with the Chickahominy between them. The two other Federal 
corps on the north side of that stream were still farther off. In this part 
of its course the Chickahominy, at ordinary stages of water, is a sluggish 
stream, from thirty to sixty feet in width, from three to four feet deep, with 
low, muddy banks. It is bordered by flat bottom-lands for some distance, to 
the foot of rather abrupt bluffs about one hundred feet high. In times of 
freshet it rises rapidly, extends over the bottom-lands in depth of two or 
three feet to the bluffs; and at this stage the stream becomes a very serious 
military obstacle. 

The ground upon which Ixeyes’s corps fought that day is level, or very 
shghtly undulating, and most of it, except the small open spaces at the earth- 
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MAP SIIOWING POSITIONS PRELIMINARY TO THE BATTLE OF SEVEN PINES. 


works, was densely wooded and swampy. The soil in all that region, when 
wet, 1s very soft and spongy, making passage over 1t difficult even for 
infantry. In the dense woods the thick undergrowth is matted with tangled 
vines, and the luxuriant foliage, in the full bloom of spring, rendered it 
in many places impossible to distinguish objects ten paces distant. <A vio- 
lent rain-storm set in abont 5 P.M. on the 30th, a few hours after General 
Johnston had determined to attack next morning. The heavy rain con- 
tinned all might, and the face of the country was literally flooded. At 
daylight on the 3lst the Chickahominy was booming, passable only at 
the bridges, and continned to rise during the day, althongh it had ceased 
to rain. 

General Keyes gives a still closer view of bis condition at that time. On 
the morning of the 31st he reported to General McClellan’s chief-of-staff : 


‘‘Kiverything on the part of the Confederates indicates an attack on my position, which is 
only tolerably strong, and my forces are too weak to defend it properly. Brigadier-Genera]l 
Sumner told me yesterday he should probably cross the Chickahominy last night. If he did so, 
and takes post nigh Old Tavern and this side, I should feel more secure than I do now.” 


Sumner did not cross at the time referred to, and there is no other indica- 
tion that he had orders or authority to do so. But General Keyes’s report, 
made that morning, develops the fact that there was a dangerous gap 
between these two corps, and shows that there was a strong probability 
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that it would soon he filled by Snmnev’s corps. In his “ Fifty Years’ Obser- 
vations,” General Keyes says: 

“The left of my lines was all protected by the White Oak Swamp, but the right was on 
ground so favorable to the approach of the enemy, and so far from the Chickahominy, that if 
Johnston had attacked there an hour or two earlier than he did, I could have made but a feeble 
defense comparatively, and every man of us would have been killed, captured, or driven into 
the swamp or river before assistance could have reached us.” 


Isolated as Keyes’s corps was, every effort shonld have been made to 
strongly fortify the ground 1t oeenpied. The defenses in front were weak and 
tncomplete. The vulnerable and easily accessible mght flank—the poimt at 
whieh attack ought to have been expeeted, beeause Confederate suceess at that 
place would have cut the Federal army in two, and would have exposed its 
left wing to destruction—ought to have been strongly fortified instead of 
being left entirely open. All this would have been practieally Ulnstrated if 
General Jolnston’s intentions had been carried into effeet—that is, if Long- 
street’s division in full foree had struck Keves’s night flank near Faiv Oaks, 
when D. IH. Hil?s division moved agaist Keyes’s front. But, throngh a 
“insunderstanding,” General Longstreet transferred his own division to the 
Wilhamsbure road, mstead of moving to the attack by the Nine-mile road, 
and he caused that division to take preeedence of Huger’s division at the 
crossing of Gilliss Creek, which at dayheht was a raging torrent. General 
Huger, in a report, says: “ Longstreet’s division got the road at the crossing 
first”; and adds that Ins own troops “had to wait.until they [| Lonestreet’s 
division | had passed. ‘The delay after that was the time necessary to cross.” 3 

Captain B. Sloan, of Huger’s staff, says im a letter dated Angust 17th, 1885: 

‘‘ Lonestreet’s brigades as they successively reached the plain above the creek halted and 
remained for an hour er two resting on their arms. This plain (in front of General Huger’s 
headquarters) was perhaps between three and fonr miles in rear of the battle-ficld. Here, ata 
farm-house, Huger met Longstreet and Hill, and a diseussion was had as to the movements of 
the divisions, and as to the relative rank of the division commanders. Lougstreet claimed (by 
instructions from General Johnston) to be in command of that portion of thearmy. After pro- 
test Huger acquiesved.” 


It was “then possibly 10 a. M. or 11 a. wm” After that time “ Hugevr’s 
movements were directed by Longstreet.” 


Governor Wiliam EK. Cameron, who was then adjutant of the 12th Vireiia, 


fv On the 2Oth of September, 1562, General 
Huger wrote to General Johnston: 


‘“*T bes to refer von tomy letteroft the 2eth nliimo. f 
lutve Waited one month, and no reply has been received 
from General Longstreet. As you have indorsed his 
erroneons statements, toiny injury, 1 must bold you re- 
sponsible, aud desire to know troin you if you have any 
reason to believe an auswer will be made by General 
Longstreet. Youimust perceive that by postponiug au 
ausWwer your pnhlished report is allowed to go down to 
history as trie. T cannot conceive that vou desire to per- 
petrite such an injustice, for, though it may rnin me, it 
cannot redonnd to your credit. T send you here- 
With an abstraet of sneb parts of your report as refer to 
mY division, With my remarks annexed, to which Tinvite 
your attention.” 


In Huger’s abstraet of Johuston’s report we find : 


“¢Muajot-General Longstreet, miwilling to make a par- 
thalattack, ©... waited from hour to hour for General 
Hluger’s divisiou, . Had Major-General lluger’s 
divisiou been m position and ready for auction when 
those of Smith, Lengstreet, and till moved, I am gatis- 
fied thit Keyes’s corps would have been destroyed 
instead of merely defeated. Hfad it gone inte 
action at 4 o’clock, the vietory would have been umeh 
more eonplete.” 


In his remarks on these abstracts, Huger says: 


“When General Longstreet’s troops moved to support 
General ils attack, General Hugev'’s division moved 
down the Charles City road at the same time with three 
brigades of Longstreet’s division . . . tothe last para- 
craph T have only toe say that if it [Huger’s division) did 
not go inte aetion hy 4 o’elock, it war heeanuse General 
Lonestreet did not require it, as it was in position and 
awaiting bis orders.” G. W.S. 
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of Mahone’s brigade, Huger’s 
(livision, Says: 

“Longstreet [three brigades] moved 
that morning from Fairfield race- 
course, and arrived at the crossing of 
the [Gulhss] ereek in front of the com- 
mand. We waited till Longstreet 
cleared the way — ervossed the creek 
about 10:30 a. M.—moved as tar as 
the Tudor House —rested there until 
Lp...” [Mahone’s brigade then moved 
out on the Charles City road] ; “the men 
were fresh, eager, and in heht march- 
ing-trim. The roads were bad, but 
there was no physical obstruction of 
any moment, and we met no enemy.’ ’ 


The following is from a let- 
ter by General R. E. Colston, 
conunander of one of the three 
brigades of Longstreet’s divis- 
ion that moved at 6:30 4a. M, 
from a point three and a half 
niles out on the Nine-niule road: 

‘A little brook [Gilliss Creek] near 
Richmond was greatly swollen, and a 
lone’ tinie was wasted crossing’ it on an 
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improvised bridge made of planks. a wagon mid-stream serving as a trestle. Over this the division 
passed in single file, von may imagme with what delay. [f the division commander had given 
orders for the men to shng their cartridge-boxes, haversacks, ete., on their nmskets and wade 
without breaking formation. they could have vrossed by fours at least, with water up to they 
waists, . . . and how's would have been saved. . . . When we got aecroxs we received orders 
to halt onthe roadside until Hnger's division passed us. There we waited for five or six hours.” 

These movements of Longestreet’s division arein very inarked contrast with 
General Johnston’s intention that this division should start at daylight, move 
on the Nine-mile road, and attack the enemy on D. H. Hill’s left, as early as 
possible that morning. 

At 6:50 a. M. General D. H. Hill wrote to General Rodes: ‘I am ordered 
to attack the enemy this morning. . . . Have your men ready to start at a 
moment’s notice.” Rodes’s brigade was in observation, three and a half miles 
out, on the Charles City road, and had te cross an almost mmnpraetieahle 
swamp in order to reach the position on the Williamsburg road from which 
Hill’s division was te advance to the attack. General Rodes says that the 
order to move reached him between 10 and 11 a. M., and adds: 

‘* The progress of the brigade was considerably delayed by the washing away of a bridge near 
the head of White Oak Swamp. ... At this point the character of the crossing was such 
that it was absolutely necessary to proceed with great caution, to prevent the loss of both ammu- 
nition and life.” 

When the signal for attack was given, only two regiments of Rodes’s bri- 
gade had reached Hill’s position on the Williamsburg road, about one thousand 
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yards in front of the Federal picket-line. But the other regiments of this 
brigade came up soon after. At 1 o’clock the signal-guns were fired, and 
Hill’s division at once moved forward. 

The foregoing details in reference to the movements of these three divisions 
could not well be omitted, because General Johnston “asserts” that the divis- 
ions of Hill and Longstreet were in position early enough “to be ready to 
commence operations by 8 4.M.,” and that General Longstreet ‘“ waited from 
hour to hour for General Huger’s division.” Having thus seen D. H. Hill’s 
division start out alone at 1 P.M. to attack the Federals, 1t will be well to 
glance at the preparations made to receive hin. 

Whilst Hill’s troops were coming into position, their movements had been 
reported to General Silas Casey, who commanded the Federal first line of 
defense. He at once ordered one regiment to go forward about eight hundred 
yards on the Wilhamsburg road, and support the picket-line; the working 
parties were called in, battemes harnessed up, and the troops formed, ready to 
take their assigned places. Inashort time the Confederate signal-guns were 
heard, and the division was ordered into position to resist attack. The camps 
of these troops were immediately in rear of the earth-works. Palmer’s brigade 
on the left, Wessells’s in the center, and Naglee’s on the mght. Two regiments 
of Naglee’s brigade were detached, supporting the picket-line, as already stated. 
About one-half of this division was placed in the rifle-pits on the rght and 
left of the redonbt; the others were put in front, with orders to contest the 
advance of the Confederates against the first abatis, and Spratt’s battery 
was placed four hundred yards in advance of the earth-works, on the north 
side of the road, closely supported by three regiments of Naglee’s brigade and 
one of Palmer’s. 

In moving to attack, Rodes’s brigade was on the south side of the road, 
supported by Rains; Garland’s brigade, on the north side of the road, was 
supported by G. B. Anderson. All were in the dense and marshy woods, 
wading through water occasionally from two to three feet deep, the whole 
way obstructed by undergrowth, which often prevented commanders from 
seelug more than one company of their men at a time. General Hill had 
taken the precaution to order every man to wear in action a white stip of 
cloth around his hat as a battle-badge. Garland moved a few minutes before 
Rodes was ready. His skirmishers soon struck the Federal picket-line, and 
the shock of Garland’s brigade fell upon the small regiment of raw troops 
that had been ordered into the woods to support the Federal pickets. That 
regiment fell back to the abatis just in time to prevent being enveloped and 
destroyed. And it was soon driven through the abatis in great disorder. 
It had lost about one-fourth its numbers 1n a few minutes, and was broken to 
pieces 1n crossing the abatis under close and deadly fire. This regiment 
could not again be rallied. General Keyes says that it “ retreated, joined by 
a great many sick. The numbers, as they passed down the road as strag- 
glers, conveyed an exaggerated idea of surprise and defeat.” 

The field-hospitals of the division were in the camps at the front; there was 
a large number of sick; some men of the working parties did not resume 
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their arms and join their regiments; these, with the teamsters and army 
followers, suddenly finding themselves under the fire of a large Confederate 
force rapidly emerging from the dark woods, fled in wild disorder. 

But Garland, who encountered Spratt’s battery and its supports at the first 
abatis, says : 

‘We had now reached the edge of the wood where the abatis impeded our farther advance, 
and the troops were under heavy fire. . . . The regimental commanders, who had received 
my orders to move by the left flank, were unable to effect the movement in good order under 
the galling fire. The alternative was adopted —to push the regiments forward through the 
abatis.” 

General Garland soon found that his brigade unaided could not accomplish 
the work in hand. His losses were very heavy. But he adds: “G. B. Ander- 
son’s brigade arrived upon the field just at the proper time.” 

The latter officer, having put in three regiments to aid Garland, moved to 
the left with the 27th Georgia and endeavored to turn the right of the 
Federals. He encountered one of Naglee’s detached regiments and drove 
it back; but the other detached regiment of Naglee’s brigade caine on the 
eround, and one regiment sent by General Keyes came up. G. B. Anderson 
then withdrew from the advanced position he had gained, but continued the 
fighting onthe ground where it had been commenced on this part of the field. 

In the meantime the contest around the battery at the abatis was close 
and desperate. Rocdes’s bnigade was hotly engaged on the south side of the 
road, and General Hill had ordered Carter’s battery to the front. The Fed- 
erals stubbornly held their ground, and Hill now detached General Rains to 
make a wide flank movement through the woods to the right in order to turn 
the left of Casey’s earth-works. From the edge of the wood, south of the 
Wilhamsburg road, Rains’s brigade commenced firing on the flank and rear 
of the troops posted in Casey’s rifle-pits. General Hill says: 

‘““T now noticed commotion in the camps and redoubt and indications of evacuating the 


position. Rodes took skillful advantage of this commotion, and moved up his brigade im 
beautiful order and took possession of the redoubt and rifle-pits.” 


Pending this contest for Casey’s earth-works, General Keyes had sent two 
regiments from the second line direct to Casey’s assistance, and a short time 
before those works were carried he sent General Couch, with two regiments, 
to attack the Confederate left, and thus relieve the pressure on Casey’s front. 
Before Couch could get into position Casey’s line was earned, and General 
Keyes made immediate preparations for the defense of the line at Seven 
Pines, held by Couch’s division. Peck’s brigade was on the left, Devens in 
the center, and the regiments of Abererombie’s brigade, that had not been 
detached, were on the right. Casey’s troops, in falling back from their earth- 
works, endeavored to make a stand at the abatis in front of Couch’s line, 
and General Keyes sent forward one regiment of Devens’s brigade to assist 
in checking the advance of the Confederates. Casey’s men were driven 
through the abatis, and the regiment of Devens’s brigade was hurled back 1n 
disorder, and could not be rallied until they bad retreated beyond the earth- 
works from which they had advanced. <A large proportion of the men of 
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Palmer’s and Wessells’s brigades having been thrown into great clisorder whilst 
retiring through the second abatis, and finding the earth-works of the second 
hne already crowded, continued to retreat; but some of them, with nearly the 
whole of Naglee’s brigade, remained upon the field. The Confederates in the 
immeciate front of Seven Pines were now pressing into the second abatis, 
anc there seemed to ~~ 
be strong probability 
that they would soon 
break throngh 1t and 
earry theearth-works 
of IKeyes’s second 
hne. Thus, after 
more than two hours’ 
elose and _ bloody 
fighting, Hill’s clivis- 
ion unaided had eap- 
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THE TWIN FARM-HOUSES BEHIND CASEY’S 
REDOUBT (SEEN INDISTINCTLY ON THE 
LEFT). FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


The upper picture looks toward Riehmond; 
the grove stands between the Williamshurg 
stageroad and the houses whieh front sqnare- 
ly on the road, perhaps 300 feet away. Feur 
hundreddead of the battle of Seven Pines were 
buried In the foreground (behind the honses), 
where also stood a part of Casey's camp. 

The foreground ef lower pieture shows 
either a eorner of Casey’s redoubt or the 
worke between it and the Williamsburg road. 

On the Offieial Map of the Campaigu of 
1864 the twin houses are named ** Kulin.” In 
1ss6 enly one of them remaincd. A persiim- 
inon free stood at that time on the site of 
Casey's redoubt, and there were slight traees 
of the old earth-worls that for the inost part 
were erected after the battle of Seven Pines. 


‘eratn 


tured the Federal first line of 


THE TWIN FARM-IHQOUSES AS SEEN FROM CASEY’S REDOUBT. clefense, ancl Was closely press- 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. : : , : 
Poet avalon ing upon their second line. 


Hill then sent to Longstreet for another brigade. In afew minutes “ the mae- 
nificent brigade of R. H. Anderson” came to Hill’s support. The latter says: 
‘A portion of this force, nnder Colonel Jenkins, consisting of the Palmetto Sharp-shooters 


and the 6th South Carolina, was sent on the extreme left to scour along the railroad and Nine- 
mile road, and thus get in rear of the enemy.” 


These two regiments were condueted by General (then Colonel) G. B. 
Anderson to the position in which he had left the 37th Georgia. The 
three regiments soon became engaged with the two regiments under Gen- 
eral Couch, previously referred to. The latter says: 


‘Tt advanced with Neill’s and Rippey’s regiments through a close wood, moving by the flank. 
We at once came upon a large column of the enemy in reserve, but apparently mov- 
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ing toward Fair Oaks. . . . Immediately engaged. . . . Here Colonel Rippey and all 
his field-officers fell, and in twenty minutes the enemy had passed over the [Nine-mile] road 
leading to my center, cutting off the advance at Fair Oaks.” 


In reference to this affair General Keyes says: 


‘* Both regiments were badly eut up. . . . Casualties in Rippey’s amount to 263, and are 
heavier than in any other regiment in Couch’s division.” 


He adds that, after Couch was thrown back, Neill’s regiment “ took part 
in the hard fighting which closed the day near the Seven Pines,” but Rippey’s 
regiment ‘withdrew in detachments, some of which came again into action 
near my headquarters.” 

So far, the fighting done by the Federal troops for the safety of their 
second line of defense was not so effective as the resistance made by Casey’s 
division at the first hne. After the three 
Confederate regiments had fought their 
way across the Nine-mile road, not far 
south of Fair Oaks Station, they changed 
direction and moved toward Seven Pines. 
Leaving them for the present, attention 
will be called to the state of affairs in the 
vicinity of the redoubt in Casey’s cap- 
tured line. 

When General Hill ordered the two 
South Carolina regiments to join the 27th 
Georgia and “scour along the railroad and 
Nine-mile road, and thus get in rear of 
the enemy,” he directed General R. H. 
Anderson, with the other portion of his 
brigade, to attack the Federals in a wood 
north, and within Cannon-range of the MAJOR-GENERAL SILAS CASLY. 
redoubt. This wood was then occupied by are 
two regiments and some companies of Naglee’s brigade that had been, pre- 
vious to the cominencement of the action, supporting the picket-lne. In 
reference to the fighting at this point, General Naglee says in his official 
report: 





‘The Confederates opened a most destructive cross-fire upon them from the pieces near the 
redoubt that had not been spiked, and this, with the [musketry] fire from their immediate front, 
was no longer to be endured, and they [his men] were withdrawn and marched down the Nine- 
mile road and placed in position in rear of this road, about three hundred yards from the Seven 
Pines.” 


Whilst these operations were in progress on Hill’s left, the state of affairs 
at the second abatis, just in front of Seven Pines, and in the woods south 
and east of the redoubt had materially changed against the Confederates, who 
were first checked at the second abatis, and on the right were forced back to 
the redonbt. Previous to this the brigades of Rodes, Garland, and G. B. 
Anderson were engaged at the second abatis, and General Hill, having 


“yesolved to drive” the Federals out of the woods on the south of the road, 
VOL. LlnI1G 
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where they now appeared in strong foree, ordered General Rains, who was 
near them, “ to move farther to the right,” and adds: 

‘“‘T regret that that gallant and meritorious officer did not advance farther in that direction. He 
would have taken the Yankees in flank, and the direetattack of Rodes in front would have been 
less bloody. The magnificent brigade of Rodesmoved over the open ground toassault the Yan- 
kees, strongly posted in the woods. He met a most galling fire, and his advanee was cheeked. 
A portion of his command met with a disastrous repulse. Kemper’s brigade was now sent me 
by General Longstreet, and directed by me to move directly to the support of Rodes. This 
brigade, however, did not engage the Yankees, and Rodes’s men were badly cut up.” 


General Rodes was severely wounded, but did not turn over the command 
of his brigade to the senior colonel, John B. Gordon, nntil the firing had 
eeased. The latter says: 

‘* Notified that I was placed in command, I reported to Major-General Hill for orders. 


Under his direction I moved the brigade about half a mile to the rear, and ordered them to 
encalp on either side of the Willamsburg road.” 


General G. B. Anderson says: “ After night we were ordered by the major- 
general commanding the division to take position in the woods, in rear of the 
clearing ”— that is, in the edge of the wood on the Riehmond side of Casey’s 
line. General Garland says that his brigade bivonacked that night with G. B. 
Anderson’s. General Rains says that his brigade “ ultimately passed the 
night in line of battle, without fire or hght, in another part of the woods, 
ready to receive and check the enemy, should he advance.” He makes 
no mention of any fighting done by his brigade after Casey’s camp was 
captured. 

Attention will now be ealled to the Federal movements that caused the 
night of D. H. Hill’s division to fall back from the second abatis. 

At 12 mM. Berry’s brigade of Kearny’s division, from Bottom’s Bridge, 
arrived at the third line of defense; and about the same time Birney’s bri- 
gade, of the same «division, reached the same lne, but was near the railroad. 
Atop. uM. the latter brigade was ordered to move along the railroad and snp- 
port Keyes’s nght; but, owing to subsequent conflicting orders, 1t did not go 
into action that day. Abont 3:50 p. M. Berry’s brigade, now at the third line 
of defense, was ordered to Seven Pines to snpport Keves; and, at the same 
time, General Kearny “sent written orders for Jameson’s brigade, camped at 
the féte-de-pont, near Bottom’s Bridge (three miles in rear), to come up with- 
out delay.” It was abont 4+ pep. M. when the advanee of Berry’s brigade 
reached Seven Pines. At that time one regiment of Devens’s brigade had 
just been ronted in the second abatis. General Kearny says: “ On arriving 
at the field of battle, we found certain zigzag rifle-pits sheltering crowds of 
nen, and the enemy firing from abatis and timber in their front.” Berry’s 
brigade was moved forward in the woods on the south side of the Wilhams- 
burg road. That offieer says: “We steadily drove the enemy so far that I 
had serious fears of being flanked by the enemy, as they were driving our 
troops down the [Nine-mile] road.” He evidently refers to the effeet being 
prodneed by the advance of the three regiments under Colonel Jenkins. 
General Berry adds : 
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‘We were at this time in the woods extending from the edge of the slashings up the woods 
and on the left [south] of the camping-ground of General Casey’s division, completely command- 
ing his old camp and the earth-works with our rifles.” 


In the meantime the head of Jameson’s brigade had reached the field. Two 
regiments were sent in advance of Seven Pines, in the abatis and woods on 
the south side of the road, supporting Berry’s brigade; one regiment was 
posted in the earth-works of the second | 
line, and the other regiment of Jame- 
son’s bngade had not yet come up. 

General Kearny says: 


“It was perhaps near 6 o’clock, when our cen- 
ter and right [the forces in the earth-works at 
Seven Pines, and those that had been sent to 
resist the Confederates advancing in rear of the 
Nine-mile road], defended by troops of the 
other divisions, with all then willingness, could 
no longer resist the enemy’s right central flank 
attacks, pushed on with determined discipline 
and with the impulsion of numerous concen- 
trated masses. Once broken, our troops fied 
incontinently, and a dense body of the enemy, 
pursuing rapidly, yet in order, occupied the 
Wilhamsburg road, . . . and, penetrating deep 
into the woods on either side, soon interposed 
between my division and my line of retreat.” 
He says that he “ checked the enemy in his in- BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY M. NAGLEE. 
tent of cutting us off against the White Oak ER Oe 
Swamp. This enabled the advanced regiments . . . to retire by a remaining wood path, 
known to our scouts (the Saw-mill road), until they once nore arrived at and remanned the im- 
pregnable position [the third line of defense].” 





Besides Kearny’s troops on the south side of the Williamsburg road, a 
large portion of those in the earth-works at Seven Pines retreated by the Saw- 
mill road; but some of the regiments from the earth-works, and others that 
had been contesting Colonel Jenkins’s advanve along the Nine-mile road, fell 
back on the Wilhamsburg road. The latter were re-formed, and again contested 
Colonel Jenkins’s advance. It does not appear that any of D. H. Hill's divis- 
ion, except the regiment that was with Colonel Jenkins, sneceeded in getting 
beyond the second abatis; but it is very certaim that the effective fire, across 
that abatis, from Hill’s musketry and artillery, materially aided Colonel Jenkins 
in “bursting across the Williamsburg road.” 

Having given the Federal account of the manner in which the two South 
Carolina regiments and the 27th Georgia forced their way to and crossed 
the Nine-mile road a little south of Fair @aks, it is now proposed to give 
extracts from Colonel Jenkins’s report, showing the advance of these three 
regiments to and across the Wilhamsburg road, and then along the latter 
road to a point within abont one mile of the Federal third line of defense. 
Colonel Jenkins says: 


‘T advanced iny regiment through the abatis under a very heavy fire. . . . I mstiructed 
Colonel Bratton [6th South Carolina] to keep his left touching my right; and the enemy’s 
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line, after a stubborn resistance, having given way to ourattack, . . . I executed, under fire 
from the right front, a change of front obliquely forward. . . . We drove the enemy to the 
front and right, passing over their second camp. . . . The enemy, heavily reénforced, made 
a desperate stand, and our fighting was within seventy-five yards. . . . Owr advance con- 
tinued, . . . the enemy steadily giving back, . . . Ihalted the lines, dressed them, and 
then changed front obliquely forward. . . . Our steady advance was not to be resisted. 

The enemy gave back to our left and right across the Williamsburg road, about a mile 
or more from General Casey’s headquarters. Following the latter and heavier body, they were 
again reénforced and took position in a wood parallel [to] and about three hundred yards on 
the right [south] of the Williamsburg road.” 


In deseribing his progress thus far, Colonel Jenkins speaks repeatedly of 
the obstinate resistance he met with, the termble slaughter of the enemy, 
and his own severe losses. Bearing in mind the movement of Kearny’s troops 
in the meanwhile against DB. H. Hills mght, and the effect of Kearny’s fire 
on Rodes’s brigade, the Federals have good cause to regret the conflicting 
orders that prevented Birney’s brigade, on the railroad, from closely support- 
ing IKeyes’s right. It should be also borne in mind that, whilst Colonel Jen- 
kins was fighting his way to the Wilhtamsburg road, there were fonr Federal 
regiments and a battery at Fair Oaks that had not been in action that day. 
Two of these regunents were the regular guards of the depot of supplies, and 
the other two had been ordered from Seven Pines to support Couch, but, 
missing their way, reached Fair Oaks just before the two regiments under 
Couch were cut up. It was very fortunate for the Confederates that Birney’s 
brigade and the force at Fair Oaks Station were not thrown against the rear 
of Colonel Jenkins’s three regiments, that were so gallantly fighting, and were 
so determmedly resisted in their brilliant movement to the Wilhamsburg 
road, in rear of the Federal second line of defense, and far in rear of Kearny’s 
successinl advanee. 

Restuning Colonel Jenkins’s account, it appears that five companies of his 
regiment pushed after that portion of the Federals which fell back along the 
Williamsburg road. With the rest of his force Colonel Jenkins was preparing 
to move against the enemy in the woods south of that road, when 1t was 
reported to him that a heavy column of Federals was advancing upon the 
five companies. Learning just then that the 5th South Carolina was not 
far to the rear, Colonel Jenkins sent for it to come up as soon as possible; 
ordered the commander of the five companies to advance upon the approach- 
ing Federal column, and determined to break the enemy south of the road 
before the column advancing on the road could reach him. He says: 


“ Having to pass across an open field on this advance, I lost heavily, but succeeded in routing 
and dispersing the enemy in my front, driving them at least a quarter of a mile; then, gather- 
ing my menpromptly. . . . Imovedbythe flank . . . and took up line of battle obhqne 
to the [Williamsburg] road and to the left, so as to present front at once to the enemy’s advance 
by the road and to any rallied party that might recover from my last attack. . . . We had 
evidence of the near approach of the enemy by hearing their words of command and their 
cheers. . . . JT advanced my line toward them. . . . Theenemy poured in a heavy fire. 

The supporting regiment [27th Georgia], under a terrible fire, gave back. 
The enemy, encouraged, redoubled his fire . . . and advanced, and I determined to meet him. 
In prompt obedience, the two regiments . . . resumed their old, steady advance, firing full 
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in the face of the foe. The two lines neared each other to 30 or 40 yards. . . . Losing 
heavily I pressed on, and the enemy sullenly and slowly gave way. . . . We had advanced 
some 200 or 300 yards. . . . Bythistime . . . thedthSonth Carolina . . . cameup 
at a double-quick. . . . The 27th Georgia . . . rallied and came forward. 


Jackson [Sth South Carolina] came up on their right, sweeping before him the ralhed fragments, 
who had collected and resumed fire from the woods to the right, and thus, at 7:40 P. M., we 
closed our busy day.” 

Out of thirteen brigades eomposing the right wing of the Confederate 
army, but five were put in elose aetion that day. General Pickett says:. 

‘On the afternoon of May 3lst, and jnst as the bat- 
tle of Seven Pines was being opened by General Long- 
street, I was directed by that officer to move with my 


brigade to the York River Railroad, cover the same, 
[and] repel any advance of the enemy up that road.” 


General Longstreet held Piekett’s brigade 
back 1n that position until daybreak, June Ist. 
From this it would seem that Longstreet 
was not in need of help on that site from 
troops not under his eommand. Attention 
will now be ealled to the five brigades under 
Longstreet’s eontrol on the Charles City road. 

General Wilcox, in his offieial report, says 
that the three brigades under his eommand 
were in eamp near the “ Meehaniesville” 
road. He tells me, however, that he had no 
map of the eountry, knew very little about 
the names of the roads, but distinetly re- 
members that the road his troops were on 
passed elose to General Johnston’s headquar- 
ters near the north-east suburb of Riehmond 
and led to New Bridge,— that 1s, the Nine- 
mile road. Whatever may have been the 
name of the road on which his troops were 
in eamp, he says they were three and a half 
miles from the eity, and moved, at 6:50 a. M., 
“by by-paths aeross to the junetion of the 
Charles City and Wilhamsbure roads, and 
remained at this point till 3:30 p.m. I was 
then ordered to move with three brigades — = 
my own, Colston’s, and Pryor’s—on the MAJOBSGENERAL DAVID B. BIRNEY. 
Charles City road, in rear of a part of Huger’s pie 2 eam 
division (Blanehard’s and Armistead’s brigades), as a support to these troops.” 

The Charles City road is south of the White Oak Swamp; it bears rapidly 
away from the pomt where the battle had been raging for more than two 
hours; and there was no enemy on that road. General Wilcox adds: 











‘‘This order was soon modified, and my three brigades ordered to precede Huger’s two. 
Having passed Huger’s brigades, the march was continued but for a short time, when orders 
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were again received, and this time to countermarch to the Williamsburg road and follow on in 
rear of the troops then advancing. The brigades had retraced their steps near one mile, and 
orders were again given to face about and march down the Charles City road. Again 
orders were received in writing to move across to the Williamsburg road, following country 
roads and paths through woods and fields in many places covered with water, and at 
one point waist-deep. It was about 5 P. M. when the head of the column reached the 


Wilhamsbw'e road.” 

The plain words of General Wilcox, written at the time and addressed to 
his immediate commander, are more significant of the real truth than any 
skillfully formed sentences, framed now, could possibly be. With Wilcox’s 
report before him, General Longstreet says: 


‘“T was obhged to send three of my small bngades on the Charles City road to support the 
one of Major-General Huger’s which had been ordered to protect my nght flank.” 


Three brigades of Huger’s division were then on that road. 

In order to form a proper conception of the folly exhibited by the marching 
and countermarching of five Confederate brigades up and down the Charles 
City road between 5 and 5 p. m., itis necessary to glance at the movements 
then being made by the Federals from the north side of the Chickahominy. 
At 1p. M., when the firing of Hill’s attack was first heard, General McClellan 
ordered General Sumner to form the tivo divisions of his corps, and be ready 
to move across the Chickahominy, at a moment’s notice, to aid Keyes. 
Sumner at once put his two divisions under arms, marched them to their 
respective bridges, and, with the heads of the columns on the bridges, awaited 
further orders. General Sumner says: “At 2:30 o’clock p. M. I received the 
order to cross the river.” And he adds: “The columns immediately moved 
over the river and marched rapidly to the field of battle by two roads.” Itis 
not proposed, just now, to deseribe the earnest haste with which Sumner’s 
troops pressed forward, through the deep mud, to the assistance of their 
friends. The head of Sumner’s leading column reached the immediate 
vicinity of Fair Oaks before the head of the column of five brigades of Long- 
street’s command, from the Charles City road, reached vane Williamsburg road, 
far in rear of the fishtine. 

The leading brigade of Wilcox’s command arrived at Casey’s captured 
redoubt a little before the firing of Kearny’s rear-guard in the wood, south of 
the Wilhamsburg road, ceased. Three companies of the leading regiment of 
Wileox’s troops were sent to dislodge a party of the enemy — Kearny’s 
detached rear-guard — whose fire was still annoying the Confederates in the 
open between Casey’s earth-works and the second abatis. In this contest these 
three companies lost 66 men in a few minutes. The five brigades with 
Wilcox went into bivouac between the first and the second abatis. Hull’s 
division x was afterward withdrawn and bivouacked in the woods west of 
Casey’s redoubt and rifle-pits. 


vy On the Confederate side the losses, May 31st, action. The losses in this brigade may fairly be 


in D. H. Hill’s division were 2915, being more 
than one-third of his effective strength. The losses 
in kh. H. Anderson’s brigade (of Longstreet’s divis- 
ion) are not reported ; but it is known that the Gth 
South Carolina Regiment lost 269 out of 521 in 


estimated to have been more than 600, and the 
total losses in Longstreet’s division that day may 
be placed at 700. These figures, whilst showing 
that the losses in the six brigades of Longstreet’s 
division were not one-fourth as great as the losses 
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In his “ Narrative,” p. 132, General Johnston says : 


“An hour or two later [than noon, May 30th] orders were given for the concentration of 23 
of our 27 brigades against McClellan’s left wing.” 


The result of that alleged “concentration” has been described. McClellan’s 
left wing was attacked by five brigades; and General Jobnston, who was 
wounded on another part of the field about sunset that day, says, in his 
official report : 


“The skill, vigor, and decision with which these operations were conducted by General Long- 
street are worthy of the highest praise.” 


Without discussing here General Johnston’s opinion in regard to the 
manner in which General Longstreet conducted the operations of the three 
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ALLEN’S FARM-HOUSE NEAR THE W1ILLIAMSBURG 
ROAD, NOT FAR FROM THE ‘* THIRD LINE OF 
DEFENSE.” DESERTED IN 1885 WHEN 
THIS SKETCU WAS MADE. 
divisions on the right, reference will now be made to the movements of the 
division on the Nine-mile road, directed by General Johnston in person. 

In addition to the action already described, there was a sharp contest north 
of Fair Oaks Station late in the afternoon, May 31st, between reénforcements, 
under General Sumner, sent from the north side of the Chickahominy to aid 
Keyes at Seven Pines, and my division, under General Whiting. It will be 
borne in mind that when three Confederate regiments, under Colonel Jenkins, 
crossed the Nine-mile road just south of Fair Oaks, a little after 4 Pp. a1, four 
regiments and a battery of Couch’s division were cut off from the Federals 


in the four brigades of D. H. Hill’s division, in- 
dicate clearly enough that Hill’s division did the 
greater part of the fighting; but all honor is dne 
the brilliant, successful, and bloody work done 
that day by the two South Carolina regiments of 
Longstreet’s division under Colonel Jenkins. 

On the Federal side the losses in the operations 
deseribed were: Kearuy’s division, less 1 brigade, 
873; Couch’s division, less 4 regiments, 1049; 
Casey’s division, 1426. It is not amiss to give 
here the followiug from General Casey’s official 
report. After stating that 8 of the 13 regiments 
that composed his division were raw troops, and 


had suffered from the inclemency of the weather, 
at times without tents or blankets, and poorly sup- 
plied with rations and medical stores, he adds: 
‘Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, and the 
faet that there were not five thousand men in line 
of battle, they withstood for three hours the attack 
of au overwhelming force of the enemy. . .. It 
is true that the division, after being nearly sur- 
rounded by the enemy and losing one-third of the 
number actually engaged, retreated to the second 
line. They would all have been prisoners of war 
had they delayed their retreat a few minutes 
longer.”— G. W. S. 
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opposed to D. H. Hill. Immediately after being thus cut off, General Couch 
communicated with Birney’s brigade on the railroad, a mile or more east of 
Fair Oaks, and endeavored to make arrangements by which the cut-off forces 
could rejoin Keyes. Just then it was reported to General Couch that a large 
Confederate force on the Nine-mile road was rapidly advancing on Fair Oaks, 
and the four regiments and battery retreated in the direction of Sumnev’s 
bridges. On reaching a point about 
one thousand yards north of Fair Oaks, 
General Couch was informed that the 
leading troops of Sumnevr’s corps were 
closely approaching. Couch halted 
his forees, formed line of battle, facing 
nearly south, placed two guns on each 
side of the road, and prepared to 
defend the position until Sumnevr’s 
troops could come up. = 

It is now proposed to give 1M Some LINE OF BATTLE OF GENERAL TES BRIGADE, BE- 

TWEEN THE WILLIAMSBURG AND NINE-MILE 

detail an account of the movements ROADS — GENERAL DEVENS WOUNDED. 
that day of my division under Whiting igo a apooes en 
which prevented Sumnev’s forces from reaching Keyes at Seven Pines, and 
incidentally deprived Keyes and Heintzelman of the services of two brigades 
and a battery of their own troops. 

In my official report (as originally submitted to General Johnston), it is 
stated that 


“on arriving at the headquarters of General Johnston about sunrise [May 31st], 1 learned 
from him that his imtention was that General Longstreet’s division should move by the Nine- 
mile road, that of General I). H. Hill by the Wilhamsburg road, and General Huger’s by the 
Charles City road. The enemy, it was understood, had already upon this side of the Chicka- 
hominy a foree variously estimated at from 20,000 to 40,000 men. The recent rains had 
materially increased the difficulty of erossing that stream, and, notwithstanding the very bad 
condition of the roads over whieh we had to pass, and the bogey, swampy condition of the 
fields and woods through which eur troops would have to operate, it was belheved that an 
energetie attaek early in the morning, properly supported and followed up, would result in 
defeat to that portion of the enemy already upon this side before the other portion of their 
army eould cross the swollen river — either to reénforce their troops or to attaek the city in our 
rear. . . . General Johnston’s intentions, as then explained to me, were, that whilst General 
I). H. Hill’s division was attaeking the enemy’s advaneed position on the Williamsburg stage 
road in front, . . . General Longstreet’s division would engage the enemy on Hill’s left.” 





About 6 a.m. the head of the division under Whiting reached the vicinity 
of General Johnston’s headquarters. There its way, to a point on the 
Nine-nule road near the suburb, was blocked by troops of Logstreet’s 
division. General Whiting wrote to General Johnston asking that the route 
should be cleared. In reply, a staff-officer wrote: “‘ General Johnston directs 
me to say, 1n answer to yours of this date, that Longstreet will precede you.” 
This quieted Whiting for a time, but, as the delay continned, he became 
impatient, and having heard that I was at General Johnston’s headquarters, 
he came there to see if I could not have his line of march cleared of Long- 
street's troops. About 8 a. mu. I sent my aide-de-camp, Captain Beckham, to 
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see General Longstreet in regard to this matter. Captain Beckham asked me 
where General Longstreet was to be found. I referred him to General 
Johnston who, with several others, was present. General Johnston said 
General Longstreet’s division was on the Nine-mile road and he was prob- 
ably with it; but, if not, he might be found on the Williamsburg road with 
that part of his command. 

i now quote again from the suppressed portion of my official report : 

“Tn about an hour I learned by note from Captain Beckham that neither General Long- 
street nor any portion of his command was on the Nine-mile road. This note was imme- 
diately shown to General Johnston, who dispatched his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Washington, 


to General Longstreet with directions to turn his division into the Nine-mile road, provided it 
could be done without material loss of time. This message did not reach General Longstreet.” 


It was about 9 a.m. when I handed Captain Beckham’s note to General 
Johnston, who was amazed at the imformation and for a time strongly 
inclined to discredit it, thinking that my aide had not gone far enough on the 
Nine-mile road to come up with Longstreet’s troops. Johnston then sent one 
of his own aides, Lieutenant J. B. Washington, to Longstreet, with orders 
for the latter “to send three brigades by the Nine-mile road.” Washington 
rode at full speed along the Nine-mile road, and soon found hinself within 
the Federal picket-line—ecaptured. f <As I first wrote in my report: 

“An hour later Captain Beckham reported that he had found Longstreet’s division on the 
Williamsburg road, halted, for the purpose of allowing GenerahD. H. Hill’s troops to file by.” 


Tn a letter to me dated February 7th, 1563, Captain Peckham says it was 
about 10 a. Mm. when he reached General Longstreet. He adds: 


‘Kempeyr’s brigade, which formed a part of General Longstreet’s division, was at a halt when 
] S ) } S } 
I got to General Longstreet’s headquarters, and, what surprised me most, was accompanied by 
wagons loaded with baggage and camp-equipage.” 


During these delays the firmg of cannon across the Chickahominy, and 
reports from our troops guarding the river between New Bridge and Mechan- 
iesville, indicated threatenine movements of the Federals on that side. About 
li a. M. General Johnston directed me to take Hampton’s and Hatton’s 
brigades, proceed to the Chickahominy blutfs, and assume command of all the 
forces on that side, im case the Federals made any attempt to cross the river. 
At the same time, the other three brigades, after about five hours’ delay near 
the suburbs of the city, accompanied by General Johnston, proceeded on the 
Nine-mile road, and halted near the point at which the road to New Bridge 
turns off. Finding nothing that required my presence on the banks of the 
river, I placed Hampton's and Hatton’s brigades m position from which they 
could promptly resist the passage of the river at New Bridge or above, and 
could support the other three brigades when needed, and then joimed Gen- 
erals Johnston and Whiting, near Old Tavern. About 2:30 p. ., nothing 
having been heard from General Longstreet since my aide returned from the 
Williamsburg road, the chief of my staff, Major Whiting, requested to be 


} General Casey says this incident helped to put him on his guard.— EpiTors. 
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allowed to go over to that road and find out the state of affairs there. I 
tendered his services in this matter to General Johnston. 
In my official report itis stated: 


‘* Between 4 and 5 o’clock a note was reeeived [by General Johnston] from General Long- 
street, stating that he had attacked and beaten the enemy after several hom's’ severe fighting ; 
that he had been disappointed in not receiving assistance upon his left; and, although it was 
now nearly too late, that an attack, by the Nine-mile road, upon the right flank and rear of the 
enemy would probably enable him to drive them into the Chickahominy before night.” 


All of the foregoing quotations from my report were omitted from the 
copy that was put on file, in comphance with General Johnstou’s request, 
contained in his letter to me, June 28th, 
1862, in which he said: 


‘1 inelose herewith the three first sheets of 
your report, to ask a modification — or omission, 
rather, They eontain two subjeets whieh [ never 
intended to make generally known, and which I 
have mentioned to no one but yourself, and men- 
tioned to you as I have been in the habit of doing 
everything of interest in the military way. I refer 
to the mention of the misunderstanding between 
Longstreet and myself in regard to the direction 
of his division, and that of his note to me, re- 
ceived about + o’cloek, complaining of my slow- 
ness, which note I showed you. As it seems to 
me that both of these matters concern Longstreet 
and myself alone, I have no hesitation in asking 
you to strike them out of your report, as they in 
no Manner concern your operations. I reeeived 
information of L.’s misunderstanding (whieh may 
be my fault, as I told you at the time) while his 
troops were moving to the Wilhamsbure road, 
and sent to L. to send three brigades by the Nine-miles road, if they had not marched so far as 
to make the ehange involve a serious loss of time; this, after tellnmg you of the misunderstand- 
ing. Your mareh from General Semmes’s headquarters [he means the advanee made by the 
division under Whiting, from the point where it was halted, near Old Tavern.—G. W. 8.] 
was not in eonsequenee of the letter from L. Whiting [Major] had gone at my request, 
with your permission, to ascertain tle state of things with Longstreet. Just before 4 o’clock 
we heard musketry for the first time, and Whiting [General] was ordered to advanee. Just 
then Major W. rode up and reported from L., and a moment after the note was brought me— 
whieh, after reading it, I showed to you.” 





MAJOR-GENERAL DARIUS N. COUCH. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


In his official report General Johnston says that General Longstreet 
received verbal instrnetions, and that the division of General Longstreet was 
to support the attack made by D. H. Hill’s division. General Longstreet, in 
his official report, makes no mention of the prelimmary movements of his 
own division, except that he was obliged to send three of his small bn- 
gades on the Charles City road to support the brigade of Huger’s division, 
which had been ordered to protect his (Longstreet’s) right flank. Indefi- 
nite as these reports are in reference to the direction in which Longstreet’s 
division was to move, it may, on the preceding evidence, be now considered 
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established that General Johnston intended Longstreet’s division should 
move into action on the Nine-mile road, and support Hill by attacking 
Keyes’s right flank. It is noticeable that General Johnston, in his official 
report, makes no mention of the information he received in regard to the 
transfer of Longstreet’s division to the Wilhamsburg road, or of the attempt 
made to have at least three brigades sent back to the Nine-mile road. No 
allusion 1s made, in either of their official reports, to the note from Longstreet, 
received by Johnston about + P. M. 

The anxiety felt by those near Old Tavern was extreme in the hours of sus- 
pense previous to + p. u., during which all were expecting to hear that the 
fighting on the Wilhamsburg road had commenced. In my official report it 
is stated that “as the day wore on and nothing decisive was heard from 
General Longstreet’s attack, except occasional firing of cannon, and, for some 
two or three hours, but httle musketry, it seemed that no real attack was 
hikely to be made that day.” Previous to + p. mM. it was believed by all on the 
Nine-mile road that no attaek had yet been made; the division on that road 
could not be advaneed beyond MeLaws’s picket-line without bringing on the 
battle which General Johnston intended should be initiated by the divisions of 
Hill and Longstreet. The division under Whiting was there for the purpose 
of holding in cheek reénforeements from the north side of the river that 
would surely be sent to Keyes as soon as he was attacked in foree; and 
Whiting was only to reénforce Longstreet “should there be cause of haste.” 
The information finally received not only warned General Johnston that the 
battle had been raging for several hours, but the character of Longstreet’s 
note conveyed the distinet 1mpression that the delay from 8 a. mM. to the 
afternoon had enabled the Federals to reénforee Keyes to such an extent that 
Longstreet had met with more opposition than the whole of his command 
could well overcome. In this state of affairs General Johnston ordered the 
division under Whiting to move forward as rapidly as possible, and himself 
urged and led the division against “the mght flank of Longstreet’s adver- 
saries ” without further regard to reénforecements from the north side of the 
Chickahominy. This advance was so rapid that no artillery was carried for- 
ward, on account of the almost mpracticable condition of the ground. Very 
soon after this movement commenced, General Johnston directed Hood's 
brigade to bear strongly to the right, and go direct to the assistance of 
Longstreet, Who was supposed to be in front of the enemy, near Seven Pines. 
But it has aheady been seen that Colonel Jenkins’s command had then burst 
across the Nine-mile road a little south of Fair Oaks, and was “scouring” 
the rear ef that road; and that 8 of the 15 brigades under Longstreet’s control 
had not been pnt in action. Nothing of this, however, was then known to 
General Johnston. When the head of the column on the Nine-mile road, mm 
the hurried movement to aid Longstreet, reached the vicinity of Fair Oaks 
Station, General Johnston censured General Whiting for hesitating to cross 
the railroad before disposmg of a Federal force, north of that station, m 
position to threaten the left flank and rear of Whiting’s command in ease he 
moved farther. I was not present, but the following extracts from a letter to 
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me, written in 1868 by Colonel B. W. Frobel, of the Confederate States 
Engineer Corps, gives an account of what occurred on that occasion. Colonel 
Frobel was then a major on General Whiting’s staff. He says: 

‘““Generals Johnston and Whiting were following immediately after Whiting’s bngade. As 
Whiting’s brigade reached the road near the railroad erossing, I was sent to halt it. On retnrn- 
ing after doing this, I joined Generals Whiting and Johnston, who were nding toward the 
erossing. General Whiting was expostulating with General Johnston about taking the division 
across the railroad — insisting that the enemy were in foree on our left flank and rear. General 
Johnston replied: ‘Oh! General Whiting, yon are too cautious.’ At this time we reached the 
crossing, and nearly at the same moment the enemy opened an artillery fire from the direetion 
pointed ont by General Whiting. We moved back up the road near the small white house. 
Whiting’s brigade [a portion of it] was gone; it had been ordered forward to charge the batteries 
[two separated sections of one battery] whieh were firingonns. The brigade was repulsed, and in 
a few minutes eame streaming back through the little skirt of woods to the left of the Nine- 
mile road near the crossing. There was only a part of the brigade in this eharge. Pender [eom- 
manding regiment] soon rallied and re-formed those on the edge of the woods. General Whiting 
sent an order to him to reeonnoiter the batteries, andif he thonght they conld be taken, to try it 
again. Before he eould do so some one galloped np, shouting, ‘Charge that battery!’ The men 
moved forward at a double-quiek, bnt were repulsed as before, and driven back to the woods.” 


Of the Federal resistance to this attack, General E. V. Sumner, in his 
official report, says: 
‘On arriving on the field, I found General Coneh with four regiments and two companies of 


infantry and Brady’s battery. These troops were drawn np in hne near Adams’s house, and 
there was a pause in the battle.” 


General Sedgwick, commander of Sumner’s leading division, says: ‘ Upon 
debouching into the open field near Adams’s house, we found Abercrombie’s 
brigade of Couch’s division sustaining a severe attack and hard pushed by 
the enemy.” 

Kurby’s six Napoleon guns were promptly placed 1m position facing south. 
The infantry of Sedgwick’s division was put on the mght and left, in Conch’s 
defensive line. The Federal accounts show that repeated attempts were 
mide by the Confederates to carry the position, but without success; that 
the contest continued until dark, at which time Kirby’s battery faced west, 
without having otherwise changed position, and the infantry on the left of 
the battery was also facing west, with its left very near the railroad, a little 
east of Fair Oaks Station. On the immediate nght of Kairby’s battery the 
line of infantry still faced nearly south. There was no change in this part of 
the Federal lines; but on the extreme mght the line was facing almost west, 
and had not been closely engaged. 

In the meantime, before the action north of Fair Oaks commenced, when 
the head of Pettigrew’s brigade reached the point in the large wood about 
three-fourths of a mile from the railroad crossing, I halted for the purpose of 
giving instructions to General Wade Hampton, whose brigade had reached the 
rear of Pettigrew’s. Generals Johnston and Whiting had gone on with the two 
leading brigades, and I did not again see either of them until after dark. I 
directed General Hampton to lead his brigade to the left, on the wood road, a 
httle more than a bngade length, and then resume his march in a direction 
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SUMNER’S CORPS CROSSING TIIE OVERFLOWED ‘ GRAPEVINE” BRIDGE TO REENFORCE COUCH AT FAIR OAKS. 
[SEE MAY, P. 226.) FROM A SKETCII MADE AT THE TIME, 


parallel to the Nine-mile road, which would bring Hampton into line of bat- 
tle on Pettigrew’s left, in the attack General Johnston proposed to make. I 
remained at that point until Hampton’s brigade had filed out of the Nine-mile 
road; then gave directions to Hatton’s brigade to continue moving on the Nine- 
mile road, which would bring it into position as a reserve, to the line of battle 
formed by the brigades of Whiting, Pettigrew, and Hampton. In the mean- 
time the action had commenced near Fair Oaks. On reaching the eastern 
edge of the wood I saw the leading troops moving north from Fair Oaks in 
direction almost exactly opposite to that in which I had given General Hamp- 
ton to understand that General Johnston’s movement would be made. Ina 
short time I saw onr leading troops retiring. ‘This was the second repulse 
spoken of by Colonel Frobel. I notified General Whiting of Hampton’s posi- 
tion, and soon learned from him that the previous attacks had been conducted 
without proper knowledge of the enemy’s position; but that a reconnoissance 
had been made, and a combined attack by the three brigades would capture the 
battery in a few minutes. Before this attack was arranged, Kirby’s battery 
of six pieces and the first brigade of Sedgwick’s division reached Couch’s 
line and the attack was repulsed. By this time Hatton’s brigade had come 
up and was in the open field, close to the north side of the Nine-mile road. 
One regiment of Pettigrew’s brigade, in reserve, was in the same field about two 
hundred yards north of the road. Soon after the repulse of the three brigades, 
the firing on the Federal side greatly increased. General Johnston, who was 
at the small grove north of Fair Oaks, sent word to me to have all the avail- 
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able troops brought up quickly. The only troops within reach, not already 
up, were a brigade and a half of Magrnder’s command stationed along the 
New Bridge road. I sent General Johnston’s order direct to these brigade 
commanders; and seeing that Whiting’s brigade was pressed back on the 
right, and learning that Hampton and Pettigrew were suffering great losses 
in the small wood, 600 or 800 yards north of Fair Oaks, it seemed to me that 
the Federal reenforcements from the north side of the river were likely to 
break through the division and reach Longstreet’s left flank andrear. I there- 
fore ordered Hatton’s brigade and Pettigrew’s reserve regiment to move into 
the woods and aid the troops closely engaged there. Believing that Whiting 
had, on the right, as much as he could well attend to, I went with Hatton’s 
brigade to the extreme front lne of Hampton and Pettigrew in the woods, 
and soon learned that General Pettigrew had been wounded, it was supposed 
mortally, and was a prisoner. General Hatton was killed at my side just 
as his brigade reached the front line of battle; and in a very few minutes 
General Hampton was severely wounded. In this state of affairs, I sent 
word to General Whiting that I would take executive control in that wood, 
which would relieve him, for the time, of care for the left of the division, 
and enable him to give his undivided attention to the night. 

In the wood the opposing lines were close to each other, in some places 
not more than twenty-five or thirty yards apart. The contest continued 
until dark without maternal variation in the position of either line on that 
part of the field after I reached the extreme front, until the firimg had 
ceased at dark, when I ordered the line to fall back to the edge of the field 
and re-form. Inthe meantime Whiting’s brigade and the right of Pettigrew’s 
had been foreed back to the clump of trees just north of Fair Oaks Station, 
where the contest was kept up until night. \ 

On reaching the open field in rear of the hne where Hampton’s and 
Hatton’s brigades had been engaged, I heard for the first time that General 
Johnston had been very serionsly wounded and taken from the field an hour 
or more before. I was second in rank in his army, therefore the command, 
for the time being, devolved npon me. 

In further illustration of views held at that time on the Confederate side 
in regard to the events of the first day at Seven Pines, the following extracts 
from a letter dated June 7th, 1862, from Longstreet to Johnston, are not 
irrelevant, however erroneous the opinions he expresses may be. He says: 

‘‘The failure of complete success on Saturday [May dist] I attribute to the slow movements 
of General Huger’s command. This threw perhaps the hardest part of the battle npon my own 
poor division. . . . Our ammunition was nearly exhausted when Whiting moved, and I 
could not, therefore, move on with the rush that we could had his movement been earlier. . 

I can’t but help think that a display of his forces on the left flank of the enemy by General 
Huger would have completed the affair and given Whiting as easy and pretty a game as was 
ever had upon a battle-field.” 

It is not deemed necessary to make any comments on this letter. The facts 
already stated and proved are sufficient. 


\ In the action north of Fair Oaks the four Confederate brigades engaged lost 1061 killed 
and wounded.—G. W. 8. 
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General Johnston says [see p. 214]: 


“It was near half-past 6 o’clock before I admitted to myself that Smith was engaged, not 
with a brigade, as 1 had obstinately thought, but with more than a division.” 


It may not be amiss to mention here that Colonel Frobel, in the letter to 
me above referred to, says: 

‘General W. H. C. Whiting was at that time commanding your division, you being in com- 
mand of the left wing of the army. . . . Whiting was directly under General Jolnston, 
who was with the division the whole day until he was wounded, late in the afternoon.” 

Without dwelling now upon the persistency with which General Jolinston 
insists that I was then in command of the division which bore my name, it 
may be stated here that General Whiting 
was clearly of opinion then and ever after, 
that but for General Johnston’s determi- 
nation to press on across the railroad to 
Longstreet’s assistance, Coneh would have 
been beaten and his battery captured before 
Sumner’s leading troops reached the field. 

Before describing what occurred on the 
second day, allusion will be made to some 
of the erroneous views whieh have been 
widely promulgated in regard to these 
operations. General Joliuston, in his of- 
ficial report, says: “ Major-General G. W. 
Sinith sueceeded to the conmand. He was 
— prevented froin renewing his attack on the 

MAJOR-GENERAL EDWIN V2 SUMNER enemy’s position next morning by the dis- 
opis ise covery of strong intrenehments not seen 

on the previons evening.” On page 141 of his published “ Narrative,” he 
savs: “Sumner’s corps at Fair Oaks [June Ist] was six miles from those of 
Heintzelman and Ikeyes, which were near Bottom’s Bridge.” In reference 
to the position of the Confederates at that time, he places D. H. Hill’s divis- 
ion in line of battle across the Wilhamsburg road, at right angles to 1t, 
more than a mile east of Seven Pines, the left of Hill’s Ine, near the rail- 
road, faeing north; Longstreet’s and Huger’s divisions on Hill’s left, par- 
allel to the railroad and extending a short distance west of Fair Oaks 
Station, uniting there with the division under Whiting; and says, “‘ Ma- 
ernder’s division in reserve” “was under arms near.”’3sy On the map in 
his book he represents Sumner’s corps in one line facing west, its lett on 
the railroad a little west of Fair Oaks, with Longstreet’s and Huger’s divisions 
close on Sumner’s left flank and rear. Having thus placed the contending 
forees, he adds: ‘Sueh advantage of position and superiority of numbers 
would have enabled the Confederates to defeat Summner’s corps, had the 
engagement heen renewed Sunday morning [June Ist] before any aid could 
have come from Heintzelman, after whieh his troops could not have made 





jv ‘‘ Narrative of Military @perations,” by Joseph E. Johnston, pp. 187, 119.—G. W. 5. 
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SUMNER’S MARCI TO REENFORCE COUCH AT FAIR OAKS STATION. 


Lieutenant Edmnnd Kirby, Battery I, First U.S. Ar- being up to their waists in water. About 4:30 p.m. I 
tillery, says in his official report: ‘“‘The roads were was within three-quarters of a mile of Fair Oaks Station, 
almost impassable for artillery, and I experienced great with three pieces [twelve-pounder Napoleons] and one 
diffeulty in getting my guns along. I was obliged at eaisson, the remainder of the battery being in the rear, 
times to unlimber and use the prolonge, the eannoneers and coming up as fast as circumstanees wonld permit.” 


effectual resistance.” He claims that the battle was “‘unfinished in conse- 
quence of the disabling of their commander [Johnston],” and states that after 
he was disabled, the only thing President Davis “ought to have done, or had 
time to do, was postponed almost twenty hours—the putting General Lee, 
who was near, 1n command of the army.” 

General Johnston also states that three Federal corps on the Richmond side 
“were completely separated from the two corps of their right beyond the 
Chickahominy by the swollen stream, which had swept away their bridges.” 
This, 1f true, was not known or believed on our side. Anxiety on account of 
Federal reénforeements from the north side of the Chickahominy was felt, 
on the Ist of June as well as on the 3lst of May, by the Confederate com- 
mander. But General Longstreet seems to have ignored all consideration of 
that subject on both days. 

In the official report of the chief engineer of McClellan’s army it is stated : 

‘fAt8:15 A. M. (June Ist) the pontoon-bridge at the site of New Bridge was complete and pass- 
able to infantry, cavalry, and artillery. About noon the upper trestle-bridge was practicable 
for infantry. It was not till night that a practicable bridge for infantry was obtained at the 
lower trestle-bridge.” 

The railroad-bridge had been made practicable for all arms, and was not 
affected by the freshet. 

The specific details given by General Johnston in regard to the positions 


occupied by the divisions of D. H. Hill, Longstreet, and Huger on the morn- 
mi O Ls. Tbe dT 
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ing of June Ist, accorded, in the main, with General Longstreet’s report to 
me at the time; and I never questioned the accuracy of General Johnston’s 
statement in regard to the general positions oceupied by these three divisions 
until I saw the recently published “ Official Records.” But I knew there was 
a gap between Whiting’s right and Longstreet’s left, and I knew, too, that 
Magruder’s troops were not concentrated at Old Tavern. 

Only one of the many remarkable statements made by General Longstreet 
in regard to the operations of the second day will be mentioned here. In a 
letter written in 1874 to General George W. Mindil, Federal, for the avowed pur- 
pose of throwing hight upon the Confederate side, General Longstreet says: 

‘“T do not remember to have heard of any fighting on the second day, except a sharp skirmish 
reported by General Pickett as he was retiring, nnder the orders of General Lee, to resume our 
former position.” 

Without dwelling npon what might have happened if General Johnston 
had not been disabled, or discussing what President Davis “ought to have 
clone, or had time to do,” it 1s proposed to show that General Johnston is 
ereatly in error in reference to the positions of the contending forces on the 
morning of June Ist, and to present evidence that will refresh General Long- 
street’s memory in regard to the fighting he “ heard of” that day. 

In reference to the positions occupied by the three divisions under General 
Longstreet, it has already been stated and proved that D. H. Hill’s division 
was in bivouae in the woods west of Casey’s earth-works; and that large 
portions of the divisions of Longstreet and Huger were around Casey’s re- 
doubt, in the open field west of the second abatis. Before midnight, May sist, 
Colonel Jenkins’s command was withdrawn to Seven Pines, and the bngades | 
of Wilcox and Pryor moved forward from the redoubt and bivouacked on the 
sides of the Williamsburg road, in advance of Seven Pines, the head of their 
column being on the ground where Colonel Jenkins ceased fighting. Pickett’s 
brigade was still far back on the railroad, where it was posted by Longstreet’s 
order when the attack was commenced, May Slst, and Mahone’s brigade was 
three and a half miles out on the Charles City road. 

Iwo brigades of the division under Whiting were in line of battle, facing 
nearly east, the right being on the railroad about five hundred yards west of 
Fair Oaks, the left in the woods on the north of the Nine-mile road, and the 
other three brigades within close supporting distanee. There were six brigades 
in Magruder’s command. Two of them were guarding the Mechanicsville and 
Meadow Bridge roads. The positions of the other four brigades are given in 
a note, dated J1 p. m., May 3lst, addressed to me by their immediate com- 
mander, General McLaws. He says: 

‘General Cobb, five regiments, [posted] from the Mechaniesville road to General Harvey’s 
place; General Kershaw from General Harvey’s to Baker’s; Generals Griffith and Semmes 
from General Kershaw’s night to New Bridge, and on the line down New Bridge road.” 

Magruder’s six brigades were the only forces guarding the crossings of the 
Chickahominy from New Bridge to Meadow Bridge. 

On the Federal side Keyes’s corps, with abundant artillery, occupied that 
part of the Federal third line of defense which was on the south side of the 
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Williamsburg road, one and three-eighths miles east of Seven Pines. One 
brigade and two regiments of Hooker's clivision were close in rear of Keves, 
and two brigades of Kearny’s division were in the trenches of the third line 
of defense, on the north side of the Wilhamsbure road; whilst Buney’s br- 
gade of that division was about half a mile in advance, with three regunents 
in hne of battle, facing nearly south-west, their right resting on the railroad, 
and in close connection with Sumner’s corps. In fact, the lines of Suin- 
ner and Heintzelman overlapped here at the time the Confederate attack 
was made. Sumner’s eorps (instead of be- 
ing drawn up in one “rac ~_*\ line, facing nearly 
west, as represented ( hy General Johnston) 
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HOUSES ON THE BATTLE-FIELD, 


Aged . FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
USED AS UNION HOSPITALS. need 


SOON AFTER THE BATTLE. 


was 1n two lines, nearly at right angles te each 
other. Sedgwick’s divis- ion, with Couch’s cut- 
off forces and five bat- teries, were in line, 
facing nearly west, the left being a little north of the railroad, a short dis- 
tance east of Fair Oaks. Richardson’s division was on Sedgwick’s left, im 
three lines, nearly parallel to the railroad, with four batteries. In front of 
Richardson’s position was a clense and tangled wood; on his right, and in 
front of Sedgwick, the ground was open for several hundred yards. 

I find no reasonable cause to doubt the substantial accuracy of the Federal 
official reports in regard to the position of their forces, or in reference to their 
accounts of the actual fighting, a synopsis of whieh will presently be given. 
I am far from agreeing with General Johnston in the rose-colored view he 
takes of the situation, at the tinie he was wounded, when there were, practi- 
eally, three Federal corps upon the field. But I gave orders for the renewal 
of the attack, with no expectation, however, of the easy, complete, and cer- 
tain success he pietures for that day. 

When [ assumed ecominand of the army, I could learn nothing from those 
aronnd me in reference to what had oecurred on the Williamsburg road later 
than the information contained in the note received from General Longstreet, 
at4p.M. Hood’s brigade had been recalled before it reached D. H. Hill’s 
lines, and returned after the action north of Fai Oaks was ended. I sent 
staff-officers with several different parties to communicate with General Long- 
street and request him to meet me as soon as possible at the headquarters on 
the Nine-mile road, near Old Tavern. A few minutes later General J. E. B. 


TWO DAYS OF BATTLE AT SEVEN PINES. 
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Stuart reported to me that the enemy 
had made no advance dunng the day 
on the Charles City road, and that 
our troops had captured the Federal 
works at Seven Pines some time be- 
fore sunset and had advaneed beyond 
that point —he did not know how far. 
He had good gmdes with him, and 
offered to go in person to General 
Longstreet and have lim piloted to 
headquarters, A httle after 1] p. a. 
I received a note from General Stuart, 
stating that at 10:30 he had failed to 
find General Longstreet, 

In the meantime General MeLaws, 
who was at New Bridge, reported large 
forees opposite that point, and that 
they were building a poutoon-bridge. 
He added: “ If this position is forced, 
vour command will be m great dan- 
ger, as you are aware.” 

Guided by one of iny staft, who had 
sneceeded mn finding him about mid- 
night, General Longstreet reached 
headquarters after 1] A. mM. He re- 

‘ported that D. H. Hills division and 


MAJOR-GENERAL OLIVER O. HOWARD. FAC-SIMILE RE- 
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PRODUCTION OF A PNOTOGRAPIT TAKEN BEFORE a portion of his OW)]l, after prolonged 
THE BATTLE OF SEVEN PINES, ON THE tes (Py Cee as mee So eee aa 3 
Be SS No he fighting aud heavy losses, had sue- 
HOWARD LOST MIs RIGHT ARM. eeeded in driving the enemy from 


Seven Pines late in the afternoon, and had pursued them more than a mile, 
until dark. On Jearning from him that a portion of Ins own division hed not 
been in action, and that Huger’s division, reealled from the Charles City road, 
though now at the front, had not been engaged at all, I directed General Long- 
street to senda brigade of Huger’s division to the Nine-mile road. That bri- 
gade was to support McLaws at New Bridge, or Whiting at Fair Oaks, as 
might be required. General Longstreet was ordered to renew the attack with 
the rest of bis command as soon after daybreak as practicable, and to fight 
north rather than attempt to foree lis way any farther toward Bottom’s 
Bridge. Heleft mea little after 2 a. a, and returned to the Williamsburg road. 
I wrote to General Lee, who was stationed in Richmond, in general charge 
of military operations, Informing him of the orders [had given. In reply, dated 
A.M. June Ist, General Lee says: Your movements are judicious, and 
determination to strike the enemy neght.”. In my offieial report it is stated: 

‘ General Longstreet was directed to push his suceesses of the previous day as far as practi- 


eable, pivoting his movement upon the position of General Whiting, on his left. The latter 
was direeted to make a diversion in favor of General Longstreet’s real attack.” 
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Soon after dayhght there was sharp firing for a few minutes between 
Hood’s skirmishers, near the railroad, and the extreme right of Richardson’s 
position. These skirmishers were promptly reealled, and Whiting was ordered 
to make no advance until the attack by the right wing was well developed, in 
full foree. In this affair Hood lost thirteen wounded. No part of the divis- 
ion under Whiting was again engaged during the day; because, although 
there was a good deal ot heavy firing in the right wing that morning, nothing 
was observed from the Nine-mile road that indicated to me a real and deter- 
mined attack, in full force by the mght wing, such as [I intended Whiting 
should support. 

At 6:30 a. M. firmg im the wood commeneed, a little south of the railroad, 
about half amile or more east of Fair Oaks, and was sufficiently heavy to 
indicate that the movement Longstreet had been ordered to make had begun. 
This heavy firing continued for an hour or more, nearly at the same place, 
but did not develop into an attack in full foree. It lulled for a while, and was 
presently renewed, but now at a poimt several hundred yards south of the 
railroad. Longstreet’s troops were evidently losing ground without lis hav- 
ing made an attack with more than a very small portion of the Right Wing. 

In the meantime my clief of staff, who was on the Chickahominy blutfs, 
had, from tine to time, reported movements of troops, pontoons, ete., on the 
north side of the river, showing preparations for sending over additional 
Federal reénforcements. The first information received from General Long- 
street was contained in a note from him, dated 8 a. m., saying: “I have 
ordered a brigade of General Huger’s, as agreed upon. Please send a giude 
for it.” About 10:30 a. M. the following was received from General Long- 
street: “The brigade cannot be spared. Every man except a brigade is 
in action.” In a few minutes this came from him: ‘The entire army 
seems to be opposed to me. I trust that some diversion may be made in 
my favor during these successive attacks, else my troops cannot stand it. 
The ammunition gives out too readily.” And directly after, a note, dated 
10 A. M., was received, saying: “Can you reénforce me? The entire army 
seems to be opposed to me. . . . If I can’t get help, I fear I must fall 
Watcher 

His leading troops had fallen back some time before; this was evident 
from observations made on the Nine-mile road. In Longstreet’s dire extrem- 
ity, as shown in the three notes received almost at one time, there were 
two ways in which I could then, possibly, help hnn,—one was by order- 
ing Whiting forward over the open ground, and in deep mud, against the 
strong lines and numerous batteries of Sedgewick and Richardson; the other 
was to strip the Chickahominy of its defenders above New Bridge, and send 
reenforcements direct to Longstreet on the Wilhamsbure road. I adopted 
the latter course, and requested General MeLaws to go to General Long- 
street, inform him that about five thousand men had been ordered to reén- 
force him, assure him that the whole Federal army was not 1n his front, tell 
him that he must not fall back any farther, but drive the enemy, and, if pos- 
sible, regain the ground he had lost. 
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About 1 p. wu. I received a note from General McLaws, stating: ‘ Long- 
street says he can hold his position with five thousand more men. He has 
now the same ground the enemy held yesterday.” -A little after 2 p. uw. I 
received a letter from General Longstreet, dated 1:50 p. M.,1n which he says: 

“The next attack will be from Sumner’s division. J think that if we can wlip it we shall be 
comparatively safe. . . . I sincerely hope that we may succeed against them in their next 
effort. Oh, that I had ten thousand men more!” 

When I received that note from Longstreet there had been little or no fir- 
ing for several hours, and there was none of any consequence after that time. 

On reading in the “ Of- 
ficial Records” the detail- 
ed reports of subordinate 
fighting commanclers on 
both sides, I asked Gen- 
eral D. H. Hill what orders 
he received from General 
Longstreet that day. His 
reply, dated June 26th, 
1885, authorizes me _ to 
state: ““General Hill says 
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FARM-HOUSE NEAR FAIR OAKS, 

USED AS A UNION HOSPITAL. 
FROM SHETCHES MADE AT TIIE TIME, 
that he got no orders 
from General Longstreet 
on Sunday [June Ist] 
whatever.” This informa- 
tion was to me hke lhight- 
ning from a clear sky, 
and it cleared the murky 
atmosphere which had HYER’S H®USE, NEAR FAIR OAKS, USED AS A. UNION HOSPITAL. 
surrounded some of the Cell 
recently published official reports on the Confederate side, and enabled me 
to comprehend things that appeared to be inexplicable before I knew that 
Longstreet had made no attempt to obey mv order. 

The Federal reports of regimental, brigade, and division commanders of 
troops closely engaged the second day are given in such detail in the “ Official 
Records,” that, by comparing them with the limited number of Confederate 
reports found there, a clear idea may be formed of what actually occurred. 
This comparison eluninates nearly all of those exaggerated elements in the 
accounts which relate to the wondrous results claimed to have been achieved 
by so-called “ bayonet-charges” on the one side, and the bloody repulse of 
‘““ten times” their own numbers on the other. 
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It has already been shown that on May 31st the Confederates struck Keyes’s 
corps, isolated at Seven Pines, with four brigades, and increased the attack- 
ing force to five brigades after Keyes had been reénforeed by Heintzelman. 
June Ist, the Confederate attack was made against the left wing of French’s 
brigade, which, with one regiment of Howard’s brigade on its left, formed 
the front lne of Richardson’s division. On the left of that division was 
Birney’s brigade of Kearny’s division. In his official report, Richardson says: 


‘* Near our left two roads crossed the railroad, and up these the enemy moved his columns of 


attack, At6:30 4.M. . . . the enemy opened a heavy rolling fire of musketry within 
fifty yards. . . . It soon became the heaviest musketry-firing that I had ever experienced 
during an hour anda half. . . . JI now ordered in General Howard to reénforce the first 
line with his brigade. . . . Soon after this the whole line ef the enemy fell back for the 


first tune, unable to stand our fire, and for half an hour the firing ceased on both sides.” 


In this attack the regiment of Howard’s brigade on the extreme left of 
Richardson’s front line was broken, fell back behind the second line, and was 
not again in action. The regiment next to it on the nght was forced back a 
short distance. The left of Richardson’s front line was so rudely shaken that 
all available means were used to strengthen it; a battery and Meagher’s 
brigade were put in to cover the gap, and Burns’s brigade, previously 
detached to cover the communications with the bridges, was recalled and 
hurriedly sent by General Sumner to Richardson’s assistance. 

It will be seen later that this staggering blow against the left of Richard- 
son’s line was from three regiments of Armistead’s brigade and three regi- 
ments of Mahone’s brigade, both of Hugevr’s division. It will be seen, too, 
that these six regiments were the only Confederate forces that attacked the 
Federals during the second day. 

It was about 8 a. Mm. when General Howard, with two regiments of his 
brigade, relieved the left wing of French’s brigade and took up the fighting. 
Just at that time the three regiments of Birney’s brigade south of the railroad, 
whose strong advanced guards had been slowly driven back, were rapidly 
thrown forward. The regiment next the railroad struck the flank of the Con- 
federates just at the time Howard was advancing against thei front; and 
under these two attacks the Confederates gave way in great disorder. The 
center regiment, of Birney’s three, met with but little resistance until it struck 
a Confederate force in strong position on a wood road parallel to and three 
hundred to four hundred yards south of the railroad, in front of the left wing 
of French’s brigade. The two regiments of Howard’s brigade, in their for- 
ward movement, soon struck the same Confederates in the densely tangled 
wood. These three Federal regiments, after repeated efforts to dislodge the 
Confederates,— Pickett’s brigade,— were repulsed with severe losses, and 
resumed position in the lines from which they had advanced. 

General Howard was wounded just as his two regiments were coming to 
close quarters with Pickett’s brigade. The command of Howard’s brigade 
then devolved upon Colonel Cross, of the 5th New Hampshire, who says: 


‘Finding that the three other regiments of the brigade had been some time in action and 
severely handled, I directed that they should move out of the woods and re-form in the rear of 
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Meagher’s brigade, while I advanced my regiment to oecupy the ground. We moved forward 
in line of battle through a thick wood, and about three hundred yards from the railroad track 


encountered the rebel line of battle. . . . The fire was now very close and deadly, the 
opposing lines being several times not over thirty yards apart. When about ordering another 
[the third] charge I was struck by arifle-ball. . . . ieutenant-Colonel Langley then took 


command of the regiment, and, the rebels endeavoring to flank ns, he brought off the regiment 
in exeellent order, earrving most of our wounded.” 

It was now abont 11 A. M., perhaps earher. The fighting was praetieally 
ended when the 5th New Hampshire withdrew from in front of the position 
defended by Pickett’s brigade. In the meantime, however, there had been 
some sharp hiring, and for a short time a little elose fighting, on the Williams- 
burg road, between the two Confederate brigades under General Wilcox and 
seven regunents of Hooker’s division and the lett regiment of Birney’s three. 
The two regnnents of the nght wing of French’s brigade also advaneed ito 
the wood a short time before the action was ended. [For losses, see p. 218.] 

@11 the Confederate side, General D. H. Hill, in his official report, says that 
at daylight, June Ist, he “learned that heavy reénforcements had come up to 
the support of Keyes,” and “that General G. W. Smith had been checked 
upon the Nine-mile read, and that no help conld be expeeted in that cireetion.” 
He adds: “ I therefore resolved to coneentrate my troops around the captured 
works.” This resolutiou was formed in the absence of any instruetions “ what- 
ever” from his chief, General Longstreet, and he certainly reeeived none from 
me. It now appears that after Longstreet, about 10 A. u., May 31st, assumed 
control of Huger and Huger’s division, all the brigades, when sent to the 
front, were ordered to report to General D. H. Hill. I did not know that Gen- 
eral Longstreet had, for the time being, virtually given up to General Hill 
the eommand of the three divisions on the Williamsburg road; mueh less did 
I know, or even suspeet, that General Longstreet made no attempt, June Ist, 
to earry into eftect the order I gave lim to renew the attack. The official 
reports show that D. H. Hall commanded the thirteen brigades in the nght wing 
that day. It is now proposed to tell what he did with them. It will be seen 
that he ordered the brigades of Pickett and Mahone to attack, and, by infer- 
ence, that Armistead’s brigade was ordered to attack 5 that the brigades of Wil- 
cox aud Pryor were ordered to retire, and that the brigades of Mahone and 
Colston, jnstas the fighting ended, were ordered to assist Pickett im the defen- 
sive position he had taken up after Armistead’s three regiments were repulsed. 

General Pickett, 1m his offieial report, says that his brigade marched at 
daylight from its position baek on the railroad, and, 1 comphance with 
General Longstrect’s orders given the evening before, reported to General 
D. H. Hill at Casey’s redonbt. -He adds: 


“Mv brigade had marehed on some four hundred yards in advanee of this point when it was 
there halted. General Hill directed me to ride over to the railroad and communicate with 
Brigadier-General Hood, whose right was resting on that road. J asked General Hill of the 
whereabouts of the enemy. He said they were some distance in advance — in fact, I had no 
definite idea where.” 


[t is very clear that to the Confederates on the Wilhamsburg road the 
expression “in advance” meant toward the east. But Pickett’s instruetions 
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from Hillrequired 
him in person to 
go north in search 
of Hood. On his 
route, Pickett 
soon met a small 
“pliudermg par- 
ty” of Confeder- 
ates rushing past 
him. Hesayvs: 
“ One fellow riding: 
a mule with a halter 
I seized on and de- 
tamed for explana- 
tion. He said the ) a: 
enemy was within a ih tail Li j ‘ os hy i 
few yards of us, and jrpfei73 1B i 
entreated me to let 
him save hinself. I[ 


Immediately rode HOUSE NEAR FAIR OAKS, USED AFTER THE BATTLE AS QUARTERS FOR TIIK OFFICERS 
een ener OF THE 1sT MINNESOTA, FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 
Cc Cc 


gallop, and as briefly as possible informed General Hill of the circumstances. He ordered me 
to attack, and I supposed [the] same order was given to other brigade commanders.” 





It is well to call attention here to the fact that the three regiments of 
Birney’s brigade [J*ederal] had strong outposts well to their front, stationed 
in the woods several hundred yards south of the railroad, for the purpose of 
holding any advance of the Confederates in check long enough to enable 
Kearny, with the rest of his division, to reach and support Birney 1f closely 
pressed. The Federal accounts show that these outposts did seriously delay 
the Confederates advancing east on the south side of the railroad. 

General Pickett says that his brigade was “in line of battle nearly per- 
pendicular to the railroad,” and that Armistead was on his left. It will be 
noticed that, adlvaneing in the line he desernbes, Pickett’s brigade moved 
nearly parallel to the railroad, and that Armistead’s brigade was between 
Pickett and the railroad. Pickett encountered the strong outposts of Birney’s 
brigade. Continuing his account, he says his brigade 
“struck the enemy within a short distance (who opened heavily upon us), drove him through 
aun abatis over a cross-road leading to [the] railroad, and was advancing over a second abatis, 
when lt had discovered Armistead’s brigade had broken and were leaving the field pell-mell. 
At this moment I was on foot aud half-way across the abatis, the men moving on beautifully 
and carrying everything before them.” 

He had certainly not vet struck Richardson’s lne, and never did reaeli it. 
He ealled on General Hill for reénforcements, and le says that he threw back 
the left of his biigade so as to oppose a front to the Ifederals on the side where 
Armustead’s men had given way, and adds: 

‘“As a matter of course, from having been the attacking party, I now had to act on the defen- 


sive. Fortunately the enemy seemed determined on attacking and carrying my front, and driv- 
ing me out of the abatis, which ow men succeeded in preventing, though with considerable loss.” 
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The “ Official Reeords” contain no report from any commander in that 
portion of Armistead’s or of Mahone’s brigades engaged in the attaek on 
Richardson’s line. But General Mahone, in a letter to Captain Benj. Huger, 
October 13th, 1862, says that his brigade moved early on the morning of June 
Ist from its position on the Charles City road, and reported to General Hill, 
at the redonbt, “at the same time that General Pickett’s brigade reported 
upon the field,” and that his own “ brigade was in a few moments thereafter 
thrown into action, a report of which General Huger has.” That report 
cannot be fonnd; but General Mahone now says, 1n letters to me, Deeember, 
1885, and January, 1886: 


‘f At the moment I was reporting to General Hill, some person rode up and excitedly stated to 
him that the enemy were in the wood on the north side of the [Wilhamshburg] road. 
General Hill said: ‘General Mahone, take your brigade in there,’ referving to the wood in which 
the enemy were supposed to be.” ‘I am quite certain that Armistead’s bnigade was on my 
immediate right, and I suppose it went into the fight about the time my brigade wentin. There 
was no fighting which would indicate an attack by either side before my leading regiments 
went in, . . . and none on my left during the engagement that followed. Armistead’s 
brigade and mine must have struck the enemy about the same time.” ‘‘ The impetus of the 
charge of the 3d Alabama, a splendid regiment, I am satisfied must have severely shocked 
and disordered Richardson’s hne, and if there had been any intelligent understanding of the 
position of the enemy, and instructions as to what we were to do, it can be seen zow how easy 
a destructive blow night have deen given.” 


From different but authentic sourees, I learn that the losses in Mahone’s bri- 
gade were 339, of which 175 were in the 3d Alabama, 112 in the 41st Virginia, 
and 52 1n the 12th Virginia. The other two regiments were detached. 

I have not sueceeded in getting specific information from any one engaged 
in either of the regiments of Armistead’s brigade that attacked the extreme 
left of Richardson’s line. The effect produeed by that attack shows it was of 
a very determined character, and from the nature of the Federal counter- 
attack on Armistead, the losses ot the latter must have been very heavy. 
That Armistead’s three regiments did not, then, retire from the wood 1s 
shown by the published official report of Colonel H. B.‘lomlin, of the 53d 
Virginia, which had been kept back during the mght, May 31st, at General 
Longstreet’s headquarters, and did not get to the front before the other three 
regiments had been repulsed. On reaching the redoubt, this regiment was 
ordered to join the other three in the woods. In the tangled undergrowth 1t 
became engaged by mistake with one of Mahone’s regiments; and, whilst they 
were firing into each other, one of the regiments of French’s Federal brigade 
came up, and Armistead’s regiment, in confusion, fell back to the redonbt, 
“apprehending more danger from frends than the enemy.” In this fiasco 
that regiment lost one killed and eighteen wounded, and the regiment of 
French’s brigade lost one killed and five wounded. These incidents have 
been referred to becanse of the exaggerated importance attached by the 
Federals to the “ bavonet-charge” made by the nght of French’s brigade. 

General Wileox, commanding his own brigade and Pryov’s, says that 
on the morning of June Ist, having no orders, he formed his brigade in 
line of battle across and at nght angles to the Wilhamsburg road about half 
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a mile east of Seven Pines, and Pryovr’s brigade on the left, but facing 
nearly north. The Federals moved against Wilcox about 8 A. Mm. In his 
official report he says that after the firmg had continued for some time, 
the engagement became serious on his entire front, and the contest “ was 
going on as well as could be desired,” when “an order was sent to me to 
withdraw my command, which was instantly done.” General Wilcox adds: 


‘The order given me to retire my command on the second morning was given 1n writing by 
D. H. Hill, and for the reason, as he stated in his note, that Mahone’s men had acted badly.” 


After the withdrawal of these two brigades they were placed in position 
near the redoubt. In this affair the losses in Wilcox’s brigade were 44; 
those in Pryor’s brigade are not stated. The Federal accounts of operations 
on this part of the field show great misapprehension of the real state of 
affairs on the Confederate side. General Hooker says: 

‘‘Our advance on the rebels . . . wasslow, . . . the fire brisk andunerring. After 
an interchange of musketry of this character for more than an hour, directions were given to 
advance with the bayonet, when the enemy were thrown into wild confusion, throwing away 
then arms, hats, and coats, and broke through the forest in the direction of Richmond.” 


A good deal of this “magnificence” vanishes before the plain statements 
mace by General Wilcox; but, in fairness, it should be stated that “ extrava- 
gances” are also found in the Confederate reports. General Hill says: 
“Pickett held his ground against the odds of ten to one for several hours.” 

Pickett’s frantic appeals to Hill for help gave color of probahility to Gen- 
eral Hill’s opinion ; but the Federal reports, now published, show that Pick- 
ett’s strong defensive position was attacked by four regiments only. Hill 
finally sent two brigades to Pickett’s assistance, ancl on their appearance the 
oth New Hampshire withdrew from Pickett’s front; or, as he expresses it, 
‘the enemy retreated to their bushy cover, and their fire immediately slack- 
ened.” He acds: “No other attempt was made by them toadvance, and about 
1p. ., I judge, by General Hill’s order, I withdrew the whole of our front line.” 
He evidently means his own brigade and the two brigades that had been sent 
to aid him. The losses in the + regiments of Pickett’s brgacde were 350. 

General Hill had now succeeded in concentrating the right wing of the army 
“around the captured works.” He savs: 

‘The [remainder of the] day was spent in removing 6700 muskets and rifles in fine condi- 
tion, ordnance, commissary and medical stores. Ten captured guns had been removed the 


night before, . . . General Longstreet sent me an order after dark to withdraw my whole 
command. The thirteen brigades were not got together until near midnight.” 


General Pickett says : 


‘“General Hill sent for me about 1 o’clock at night, or, rather, morning of June 2d, and I 
went to the redoubt in search of him. . . . General Hill gave me orders to cover [the] with- 
drawal of the troops with my brigade. . . . The whole of our force filed past by half an 
hour after sunrise. I then leisurely moved off, not a Yankee in sight or even a puff of smoke.” 


The Federals resumed the positions they held that morning, with the excep- 
tion of Sickles’s brigade of Hooker's division, which occupied the ground where 
Colonel Jenkins’s command ceased fighting the previous day. Some time after 
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SECOND LINE OF UNION WORKS AT THE **TWIN HOUSES”? ON TOE WILLIAMSBURG ROAD, LOOKING WEST. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE AT TNE ‘TIME. 


After the battle of Seven Pines this position was greatly strengthened, as may be seen by comparing the above 

pieture with the sketches of the same position on page 216. 
sunrise, June 2d, the Federal pickets diseovered that the Confederates had 
retired from Casey’s captured works. At 5 p. M. that day General Hooker 
reported the result of an armed reeonnoissanee from which he had just 
returned. He says that a short distance in front of Casey’s camp “ the 
enemy appeared to have a regiment of eavalry and three of infantry, but as 
the latter were most concealed in the forest, it was not prndent to determine 
their number.” At 3 A.M. that day the chief of staff of MeClellan’s army 
wrote to General Sumner: “The general commanding says, in reply to your 
dispatch, that you must do the best you can to hold your own if attacked. 
General Heintzelman will support yon.” At 11:50 p. w., June 3d, General 
Suniner wrote to General Kearny: 


‘“Fyom information I have received, [ have reason to expect a formidable attack to-morrow 
morning. Please advance with your division at 2 A. M. in order to attack the flank of the enemy 


7 


if he assails me in large force. Everything may depend upon this movement of yours.” 


The theory that the “ Confederates attaeked in full foree,” were repulsed, 
retreated in “ disorganization and dismay,” “whieh sent them to Richmond 
in a panic on the night of June Ist,” is not in aecordance with the facts 
already established, nor with any that are hkely to be brought to hght 
hereatter. 

The divisions of Longstreet and Hill leisurely returned to the positions they 
occupied when the order to attack was given; but Hugevr’s division remained 
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well out on the Williamsburg road in advance of D. H. Hill’s position. The 
latter fact is made clear by the following written statement of General Long- 
street, dated June 3d, 1862. He says: 

‘“The entire division of General Huger was left in advance upon retiring with the forces 


from the late battle-field. He was absent yesterday, but not comimg to report after being sent 
for, I ordered General Stuart to take command of the division.” 


This in itself shows, beyond doubt, that General Longstreet was exercising 
control over Huger and Huger’s division during these operations. 

On the Nine-mile road the division under Wluting remained, for some days 
after the hattle was ended, closely confronting Sumner’s corps near Fair Oaks. 
In the letter already referred to, Colonel Frobel says: 

‘‘We remained in the position indicated until the afternoon, when the brigades were with- 


drawn a short clistance to the shelter of heavy woods in our rear. I do not think after this that 
we changed our position for several days.” 


In his official report of what occurred the day after he was disabled and left 
the field, General Johnston says: “In the evening [June 1st] our troops 
quietly returned to their own camps.” 

The camps of the division under Whiting were on the Meadow Bridge road ; 
this division remained on the Nine-mile road, a mile or more in advance of 
Magruder’s line at Old Tavern. The camps of Huger’s division were on the 
banks of Gilliss Creek, close to the suburbs of Richmond; this division 
remained on the Williamsburg road, more than a mile in advance of Hill’s 
camps. The two divisions that did return to their camps left the field on the 
morning of June 2d—not “in the evening” ot June Ist. 

To complete this sketch of the battle of Seven Pines, it is essential to 
mention that, when I received General Longstreet’s note, dated 1:30 P. M., 
June Ist, which ended with the exclamation, “Oh, that J had ten thousand 
men more,” General Lee had just taken command of the army. He seemed 
very much impressed by the state of affairs on the Williamsburg road as 
depicted in General Longstreet’s note. I assured him, however, that Long- 
street was inistaken in supposing that the whole Federal army was opposed 
to him; that J had several hours before nearly stripped the Chickahominy, 
between New Bridge and Mechanicsville, in order to send him reénforce- 
ments; and that the danger to Richmond, if any, was not then on the 
Williamsburg road, if it ever had been. 

General Lee gave me no orders that day. The fact that Longstreet’s and 
D. H. Hill’s divisions were sent back to their former camps induces me to 
beheve that this was in comphance with orders given by General Lee to Gen- 
eral Longstreet—perhaps for the reason that on May 3lst we had not fully 
succeeded in crushing one Federal corps isolated at Seven Pines, and on June 
Ist had lost all the ground beyond Seven Pines that we had gained the day 
previous. 

I was completely prostrated on the 2d of June by an attack of paralysis, 
no symptom of which was manifested within eighteen hours after Lee relieved 
me of the command of the army. But, for that misfortune, I would certainly 
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AFTER THE BAITLE UF SEVEN PINES —PETTIT’S BATTERY IN FORT RICHARDSON, IN FRONT OF FAIR OAKS STATION, 
BETWEEN THE NINE-MILE ROAD AND THEE RAILROAD. FROM A PHOTOGRATIE, 

have required all subordinates to report to me events that took place on the 

field in their respective commands whilst [ was in control of the army. 

The detailed reports of regimental and brigade commanders on both sides in 
this battle show many instanees of close, persistent, and bloody fighting, sueéh 
as have been seldom equaled by any troops on any field. Cases of temporary 
confusion and disorder oecenrred, but fair examination shows there was good 
reason for this. In reference to the general management, however, it may 
well be said that General MeClellan committed a grave error in allowing 
Keyes’s corps to remain isolated for several days within easy striking clis- 
tance of General Johnston’s army. The intention of the latter to throw 
Longstreet’s division against Iceyes’s exposed and weak right flank was the 
best plan that conld have been adopted. The first great blunder consisted 
in Longstreet’s taking lis division from the Nine-mile road to the Will- 
lamsburg road, and the next in placing six brigades on the Charles City 
road, where there was ho enemy. Five of these brigacdles were marching and 
conuntermarehing on the latter road, and struggling throngh the White Oak 
Swamp, in mud and water waist-deep, to reach the Wilhamsbure road miles 
in rear of the fighting, where General Longstreet then was, whilst Colonel 
Jenkins’s three regiments were scouring the rear of the Nine-mile road from 
Fair Oaks to Seven Pines; thus not only saving the mght of Hill’s division 
from being driven out of Casev’s captured works by Federal reénforeements 
under Ikearny, but forcing Keves and Heintzelman to their third line of 
defense. No one can fairly doubt what would have been the result, if at 3p. 
M., when Hill’s division alone had carried Casey’s works, the five brigades that 
had been sent to the Charles City road had been within supporting distance 
of Hill, and had been promptly put im elose action, and Pickett’s brigade had 
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FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 


AFTER TIIE BATTLE OF SEVEN PINES — PUTTING THE WOUNDED ON CARS. 


been thrown forward instead of being held far back on the railroad by Long- 
street’s order “to repel any advance of the enemy up that road.” Instead of 
putting his own troops into the fight, even late in the afternoon, Longstreet 
ealled on General Johnston for help, and complained of the latter’s “* slowness.” 

It is not proposed to speculate here upon what might have happened on 
the second day, if General Longstreet had made any attempt to earry out the 
orders he received to renew the attack. But it may be well to emphasize the 
fact that if Longstreet’s division had promptly moved, on the Nine-mile road, 
at daybreak, May 31st, and been put in close action on that side, whilst D. H. 
Hill’s division attacked in front,—as Johnston certainly intended,— there 
would have been no occasion to make excuses for the failure of complete Con- 
federate suecess in wiping out Keyes’s corps, early in the morning of May 
olst, before it could have been reénforeed by either Heintzelman or Sumner. 4, 


On the 15th of May, the Union gun-boats 
opened fire on the forts at Drewry’s Bluff, twelve 
miles below Richmond, and soon after Jobnston’s 
army retired, opening the way for McClellan’s ad- 
vance to within seven miles of Richmond, whose 
citizens believed at this time that the Confederate 
authorities would be compelted to evacuatethe city. 
The archives were shipped to Columbia, 8. C., the 
public treasure was kept onears ready for transpor- 
tation to a place of safety. Confidence was restored 
before the battle of Seven Pines. On May 25th and 
°’6th, Lieutenant F.C. Davis, of the 3d Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, with eleven men rode from Bottom’s 
Bridge, hy way of White Oak Bridge and Charles 
City Court House, to the James River and com- 
municated with the gun-boat fleet. Afterthe bat- 
tle of Seven Pines, General Lee determined to 


defend Richmond on the line then held by his army. 
This faet, in connection with the success of Gen- 
eral Jackson in freeing the Shenandoah Valley of 
Union forces, restored the confidence of the people 
at Richmond. A large draft of soldiers from the 
ranks furnished a laboring force to build intrench- 
ments, and slaves in the counties around hkich- 
mond were impressed for the work. 

On the 158th of June, Brigadier-General Cuvier 
Grover’s brigade, of Hooker’s division, made a 
reconnoissance between the Williamsburg road and 
the railroad, and found the Confederates in force 
behind earth-works. The divisions of Hooker and 
Kearny advanced on the 25th to a point called Oak 
Grove, about four miles from Richmond, in front of 
Seven Pines. This was the nearest approach to 
Richmond during the investment by McClellan. 

EDITORS. 
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ON THE GUN-DECK OF THE CONFEDERATE IRON-CLAO, '' MERRINAC,! 
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THE NAVY IN THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, U.S. N. 


T the opening of the Peninsular campaign, April Ist, 1862, the North Atlan- 
tic Squadron, with its headquarters at Hampton Roads, was commanded 
by Flag-Officer Louis M. Goldsborongh. The command inelnded not only 
the operations in the Chesapeake and its tributary waters, but an entirely 
distinct series of operations in the sounds of North Carolina, and a third dis- 
tinct and also very important service,—that of the Wilmington blockade. 
This concentration of command at a distance from the various fields of 
action was not without injurious results. The attention of the flag-officer 
could not be successfully directed at the same instant of time to such varied 
and complicated movements as were simultaneously in progress in the York 
River, the James River, Hampton Roads, Albemarle Sound, and the entrance 
to Wilmington. 

Of the various plans for a direct movement upon Richmond considered by 
the civil and military anthorities in the winter of 1861-62, that by way of 
Urbana on the Rappahannock River was finally adopted, but the withdrawal 
of General Johnston from Centreville led to a change of plan at the last 
moment; and on the 138th of March it was decided to advance from Fort 
Monroe as a base. The detailed plan of General McClellan comprehended an 
attack by the navy upon the batteries at Yorktown and Gloucester, on oppo- 
site sides of the York River. It was upon the navy that he chiefly relied to 
reduce these obstacles to his progress and to clear the way to his proposed 
base, the White House on the Pamnnkey River. This fact was made known 
to the War Department, but apparently the Navy Department was not fully 
apprised of it. The question was asked of the Navy Department whether the 
Merrimac, at that time lying in the Elizabeth River, could be held in check, 
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and Assistant Secretary Fox replied that the Monitor would be sufficient 
for that purpose. Captain Fox said: 

‘Tt was determined that the army should go by way of Fort Monroe. The Navy Depart- 


ment never was consulted at all, to my knowledge, in regard to anything connected with the 
matter. No statement was ever made to us why they were going there beyond this.” | 


General MeClellan arrived at Old Point on the 2d of April, and imme- 
diately communicated with Flag-Officer Goldsboronugh. The advance of 
the army was to begin at once. Notwithstanding that he had previously 
considered it an essential part of his plan that Yorktown should be redueed 
by the navy, McClellan does not appear even at this time to have strenn- 
ously urged it, for Goldsborough afterward stated to the Committee on the 
Conduet of the War that he performed every service in connection with 
army operations which was requested of him by General McClellan. It may 
be that the naval attack on Yorktown and Gloucester was not pressed because 
McClellan learned in this interview that it was impracticable. On this 
point Fox said: 
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AND “*MERRIM 
IN THE YORK AND JAMES RIVERS. 


extremely reluctant to take any measnre that wouid 


$On the 14th of March, Sceretarv Welles wrote 
. eveu temporarily weaken the efficiency of the blockade.” 


to Secretary Stanton regarding McClellan’s eall for 


naval assistance: 

“Tfa movement is to be made upon Norfolk, always a 
favorite measure of this Department, instant measures 
will be taken to advise and strengthen Flag-Offieer 
Goldsborongh ; but unless such be the ease, I should be 
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On the 17th Gen. McDowell wrote to McClellan : 


‘In connection with General Barnard I have had a 
long conferenee with Assistant Seeretary Fox, as to 
naval couperation. He promises all the power of the 
Departinent shill be at our disposal.” EDITeRS, 
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IN THE TURRET OF THE “ MONITOR.” 


‘¢ Wooden vessels could not have attacked the batteries at Yorktown and Gloucester with any 
degree of success. The forts at Yorktown were situated too high, were beyond the reach of 
naval guns, and I understand that General McClellan never erpected any attack to be made on them by 
the nary.” 


At MeClellan’s request Goldsborough sent 7 gun-boats under Commander 
William Smith into the York River, the JJarblehcad on the 4th of April, 
followed the next day by the Fachusett, Penobscot, and Currituck, and later 
by the Sebago, Corwin, and Chocura. The Afaratanza afterward took the 
place’ of the Penobscot. The rest of the fleet, ineluding the Afonitor, remained 
to watch the Merrimac, On the Ist of May, during an attack made on the 
left flank of the army, the fleet shelled the cnemy’s artillery, posted on a hill 
to the left, and forced it to retire. On the 5th, the day following the evac- 
uation of Yorktown, the fleet moved up to a position off the town, and a 
reconnoissance made by the Chocura and Coriin showed that the river was 
open as far as West Point. On the 6th, Commander Smith moved the gun- 
boats np to that place, escorting the transports carrying General Franklin’s 
division. On the 7th, before the landing of the troops was completed, a 
sharp attack was made by the enemy and repulsed, the gun-boats rendering 
efficient assistance. On the 17th, the Sebago and Currituck passed up the 
Pamunkey, which resulted in the destruction of the enemy’s store-vessels. 
When the Wachusett was withdrawn to the Jaines, five boats remained to pro- 
tect MeClellan’s base, under the command of Lieutenant Alexander Murray. 

During the siege of Yorktown the presence of the JAlerrinac had, of course, 
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paralyzed the efforts of the navy in the waters adjoinng Hampton Roads. 
It was necessary that she should be neutralized at all hazards, or her appear- 
ance either in the York or James River would become a serious obstacle 
to the suceess of the campaign. But for the negligence of the Navy Depart- 
ment in postponing the building of 1ron-elads until six months after the war 
had begun, and that of the War Department in omitting, during the six 
following monalic! when 1t had 150,000 men lying inactive around Washing- 
ton, to send 50,000 of them to capture Norfolk, the Jlerrimac would never 
have become a serious factor in the situation. As, however, General MeClellan 
had been satisfied to leave Norfolk to be turned by his advance on the Penin- 
sula, and as the Navy Department had thus far sueceeded in getting afloat 
only one 1ron-elad, the efforts of the foree at Hampton Roads were necessarily 
concentrated on holding the enemy in check. This was the first considera- 
tion of the flag-officer from March 9th, when the engagement took place 
between the Alonztor and Alerrinac [see Vol. I., p. 692], until May 11th, when 
the latter was destroyed. During most of this time —that 1s, from April oth 
to May 4th —the Army of the Potomac was conducting the siege of Yorktown. 

After the battle of the 9th of March, Tattnall had taken command of the 
Merrimac, and on the 4th of 


April she came out of the == 








dock thoroughly repaired, fame... | ” a Was, | 
and, except for her engines, A, XtEE Oe Re Hc sds | 
in good condition. On the zee arr a es ROS 5 eh era 


morning of the 11th she 
steamed down Elizabeth 
River and came out into 
the Roads, advaneing to a 
position between Sewell’s 
Point and Newport News. 
Goldsborough, with the Ain- 
nesota, the Afontor, and other 
vessels of his squadron, was 
lying near Fort Monroe. The 
transports and store-ships at this time in the neighborhood had been warned 
of the danger of lying near Hampton, and most of them had withdrawn under 
the protection of the fort. Three vessels of the quartermaster’s clepartment 
still remained near Newport News. They had been run on shore. The Con- 
federate gun-boats Jamestown and Raleigh, under Captain Barney and Captain 
Alexander, were sent to tow them off. This was handsomely done, 1n full view 
of the Union vessels, which offered no opposition, notwithstanding the chal- 
lenge offered by the captors in hoisting the flags of their pnzes Union down. 
This event, rendered all the more humihating by the presence of a foreign 
ship-of-war, was suffered by Goldsborough beeanse, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Department, it was his duty to hold in check the Jlerriinac ; 
and he feared that a collision between the gun-boats might bring on a gen- 
eral engagement. 





FORT DARLING. [SEE MAP, P. 272.] FROM A PHOTOGRAPIL. 
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During April the squadron was gradually increased by the addition of new 
vessels, including the new iron-clad Galena, and several fast steamers, the 
Arago, Vanderbilt, Illinois, and Lricsson, as rams. When it was apparent that 
the Confederates would shortly be compelled to abandon Norfolk, a squadron, 
consisting of the Galena, the gun-boat Aroostook, and the double-ender Port 
Royal, was sent up the James River on the Sth of May, by direction of the 
President. On the same day a demonstration made by the fleet against the 
battery at Sewell’s Point led the 
Merrimac to come out again from 
the river. The Afonitor had orders 
to fall back into fair channel-way, 
and only engage the Alerriniac seri- 
ouslyin such a position as toenable 
the ALinnesota and theother vessels 
to run her down if an opportunity 
offered. According to Flag-Officer 
Goldsborongh, “the  Alerrimac 
came out, but was even more cau- 
tious than ever. The Alonitor was 
kept well in advance, and so that 
the Alerrunac could have engaged 
her without difficulty had she been 
so disposed; but she declined to do 
it, and soon returned and anchored 
under Sewell’s Point.” Commo- 
dore Tattnall said: 
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“We passed the battery and stood directly for the enemy for the purpose of engaging him, 
and I thought an aetion certain, particularly as the Alinnesota and Vanderbilt, which were 
anchored below Fortress Monroe, got under way and stood up to that pomt, apparently with 
the intention of joining their squadron in the Roads. Before, however, we got within gunshot, 
the enemy ceased firing and retired with all speed under the protection of the guns of the fort- 
ress, followed bv the Virginia, until the shells from the Rip-Raps passed overher. The Virginia 
was then placed at her moorings near Sewell’s Point.” 


This was the last exploit of the JAlerrimac. On the 10th, Norfolk was aban- 
doned, and was immediately occupied by the Union forces under General 
Wool. Early the next morning Commodore Tattnall, being unable to carry 
out his plan of taking the J/errimac up the James River, destroyed her near 
Craney Island. Meantime, the Galena and her consorts nnder Commander 
John Rodgers had been working their way up the James River. On the first 
day two batteries were encountered. The first, at Rock Wharf, was silenced. 
The resistance of the second, at Hardin’s Bluff, was more obstinate, but Rod- 
gers, 1n the Galena, lay abreast of the enemy’s guns and kept up a steady fire, 
disconcerting their aim while the wooden boats went by. During the next 
week Rodgers continued on his course up the James, meeting with no serious 
impediment until he arrived at Drewry’s Bluff, eight miles below Richmond. 

At this time, May 15th, the flotilla had been increased by the addition of 
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FORT DARLING, LOOKING DOWN TILE 
JAMES. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


the Monitor and the Nauga- 
tuck. Fort Darling (Com- 
mander EK. Farrand, C. 3B. 
N.), at Drewry’s Bluff, was 


ee SUNKEN STEAMBOATS AND OTHER OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE 
a strong position, two hun- 3" JAMES RIVER, NEAR FORT DARLING, ON DREWRY’S 


° BLUFF. FROM A PHOTOGRAPII,. 
dred feet above the river, and 


mounting a number of heavy guns. At thefoot of the bluff an obstruction had 
been placed in the river formed of sunken vessels secured by chains. The hght 
armor of the Galena had not as yet been seriously tested, and Rodgers had no 
great confidence in her ability to stand a severe fire; nevertheless, he decided 
to make the test. Ina private letter written shortly after, he said: ‘ I was 
convinced as soon as J came on board that she wonld be mddled under fire, 
but the pubhe thought differently, and I resolved to give the matter a fair 
trial” Accordingly, he ran the Galena up to a point opposite the battery, 
where the width of the stream was not move than double the ship’s length. 
According to an officer in the fort, the Galena “steamed up to within seven 
or eight hundred vards of the bluff, let go her starboard anchor, ran out the 
chains, put her head inshore, backed astern, let go her stream-anchor from 
the starboard quarter, hove ahead, and made ready for action before firing a 
oun.” Nothing could have been more beautiful than the neatness and preci- 
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sion of movement with which Rodgers placed the Galena, as 1f at target-prac- 
tice, directly under the enemy’s fire. In the words of the officer already quoted, 
“It was one of the most masterly pieces of seamanship of the whole war.” 

In this position the Galena remained for three hours and twenty minutes 
until she had expended all her ammunition. She came out of the action badly 
shattered, having been struck 28 times and perforated in 18 places. The 
Menitory passed tor a short time above the Galena, but being unable to 
elevate her guns sufficiently to reach the bluff, she again dropped below. 
The wooden vessels codperated as far as possible, but of course could not 
accomplish much. The attack made it clear that the obstructions econld not 
be passed without first reducing the fort, and that the fort could not be 
reduced without the codperation of the army. Notwithstanding the vital 
importance of such a movement, seeing that Fort Darling was the only 
obstacle to the direct passage up the river to Richmond, and that a small 
foree would have sufficed to accomplish the work, nothing was done by Gen- 
eral McClellan. According to Goldsborough’s testimony, he went in person to 
the White House to see MeClellan, and, showing him Rodgers’s report of the 
fight, offered the codperation of the squadron, 1f McClellan would make the 
attack with a land foree. “General McClellan,” he adds, “ replied to me that 
he would prefer to defer his answer until he got his army on the other side of 
the Chickahominy.” On the 17th of May, Flag-Officer Goldsborough, in the 
Susquehanna, with the Wachusett, Dacotah, and Maratanza, had destroyed the 
two abandoned batteries of the enemy at. Roeck Wharf and Hardin’s Bluff. All 
this time, and during the campaign, James River was open to Fort Darling. 

On the 18th of May, Commander William Smith arrived at City Point in 
the Wachusett, und relieved Rodgers of the command, being the senior officer. 
The foree was gradually inereased, and in June comprised, in addition to the 
- vessels already mentioned, the A/ahaska, Jacob Bell, Southfield, AMfaratanza, 
Stepping Stones, and Delaware. Commander Gillis shortly after relieved 
Smith. Occasional attacks were made upon passing gun-boats by field-bat- 
teries of the Confederates stationed along the river-banks. The difficulties 
of the channel and the unprotected character of the vessels rendered them 
liable to serious injury from such attacks, and the Jacob Bell, under Lieuten- 
ant MeCrea, narrowly escaped severe loss at Watkin’s Bluff on the 21st of 
June. Onthe 27th, a demonstration was madeup the Appomattox, but nothing 
was accomplished, the channel proving to be too shoal for suecessful operations. 

On the 29th, MeClellan’s retreating army opened communication with 
Rodgers, who now commanded the vessels in the James River. Little change 
had taken place in the composition of the force sinee the Ist of June, the 
Wachusett only having left the squadron, and the Safellite having joined it. 
The gun-boats rendered efficient assistance to the army, especially in the 
battle at Malvern Hill on the Ist of July. By the 4th of July, MeClellan’s 
position was comparatively secure. 

On July 6th, the James River flotilla was organized as a separate command 
under Captain John Wilkes, and so remained, until disbanded, on August 
olst, the withdrawal of the army rendering its presence no longer necessary. 
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TROOPER OF THE VIRGINIA CAVALRY, 1861, 


HE battle of ‘‘Seven Piues,” or ‘f Fair Oaks,” 

had been fought with no result. The tem- 
porary sueeess of the Confederates early in the 
engagement had been more than counterbalanced 
by the reverses they sustained on the seeond day, 
and the two armies lay passively watching each 
other in front of Richmond. At this time the 
eavalry of Lee’s army was commanded by Gen- 
eral J. FE. B. Stuart, and this restless officer 
eonceived the idea of flanking the right wing of 
the Federal army near Ashland, and moving 
around to the rear, to cross the Chickahominy 
River at a place called Syeamore Ford, in New 
Kent County, march over to the James River, and 
return to the Confederate lines near Deep Bot- 
tom.in Henrico County. Inearrying ont this plan, 
Stuart would completely eneirele the army of 
General McClellan. At the titne of this move- 
ment the writer was adjutant of the 9th Virgima 
eavalry. When the orders were issued from head- 
quarters directing the several commands destined 
to form the expedition to prepare three days’ 
rations, and the ordnance offieers to issue sixtv 
rounds of ammunition to each mau, I remember 
the surmises and conjectures as to our destination. 
The officers and men were in high spirits in 
antieipation of a fight, and when the bugles rang 
out ‘* Boots and Saddles,” every man was ready. 
The men left behind in camp were bewailing 
their luck, and those forming the detail for the 
expedition were elated at the prospect of some 


excitement. ‘‘Good-bye, boys; we are going to 
help old Jacek drive the Yanks into the Potomae,” 
IT heard one of them shout to those left behind. 
On the afternoon of June 12th we went out to 
the Brooke turnpike, preparatory to the march. 
The cavalry eolumn was the 9th Virginia, eom- 
mauded by Colonel] W. If. F. Lee, the 1st Virginia, 
led by Colonel Fitz Lee, and the Jeff Davis Legion, 
under Colonel Martin. <A seetion of the Stuart 
Horse Artillery, commanded by Captain Pelham, 
eaeecompaiied the expedition. The whole numbered 
twelve hundred men. The first night was passed 
in bivouae in the vicinity of Ashland, and orders 
were issued enforcing strict silenee and forbidding 
the use of fires, as the sueeess of the expedition 
would depend upon secreey and eelerity. On the 
following morning, at the break of dawn, the 
troopers were mounted and the mareh was begun 
without a bugle blast, and the eolumn headed 
direet for J{anover Court House, distant about 
two hours’ ride. Here we had the first sight of the 
enemy. <A scouting party of the Sth U.S. Cavalry 
was in the village, but speedily decamped when 
our troops were ascertained to be Confederates. 
One prisoner was taken after a hot chase across 
eountry. Wenow moved rapidly to Hawes’s Shop, 
where a Federal picket wassurprised and captured 
without firing a shot. Hardly had the prisoners 
heen disarmed and turned over to the provost 
cuard when the Confederate advauce was driven 
in upon the main body by a squadron of Federal 
eavalry, sent out from Old Chureh to aseertain by 
reconnoissanee whether the report of a Confed- 
erate advanee was true or false. Geteral Stuart 
at ouce ordered Colonel W. H. F. Lee, command- 
ing the regiment leading the column, to throw 
forward a squadron to meet the enemy. Colonel 
Lee directed Captain Swann, ehief of the lead- 
lug squadron of his regiment, to charge with the 
saber, Swann moved off at a trot, and, turning 
a corner of the road, saw the enemy’s squadron 
about two hundred yards in front of him. The 
order to charge was given, and the men dashed 
forwarl in fine stvle. The onset was so sudden 
that the Federal cavalry broke and seattered in 
confusion. The latter had a start of barely two 
hundred yards, but the Confederate yell that 
broke upon the air lent them wings, and only a 
few fell into our hands. The rest made their 
escape after a chase of a mile anda half. Now 
the road beeame very narrow, and the brush on 
either side was a place so favorable for an ambus- 
eade that Captain Swann deemed it prudent 
to draw rein and sound the bugle to reeall his men. 
Stuart, who had been marehing steadily onward 
with the main body of the Confederate column, 
soon arrived at the front, and the advaunee- 
guard, which I had all along commanded, was 
directed to move forward again. I at once dis- 
mounted the men, and pushed forward up a hill 
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in my front. Just beyoud the hill, I ran into a 
forve of Federal eavalry drawn up in eolumn of 
fours, ready tocharge. dust us myadvance-guard 
was about to run into him, [ beard their com- 
mauding officer give the order to charge. I fell 
back and immediately notified General Stuart of 
the preseuce of the enemy. Captain Latané, com- 
mauding a squadron of the “th Virginia, was 
directed to move forward and clear the road. He 
moved up the bill at a trot, and when in sight of 
the enemy in the road gave 
the command to cbarge, and 
with a yell the men rushed for- 
ward. At the top of the bill, 
simnitaueously with Latané’s 
order to charge, a company of 
Federal cavalry, deployed as 
skirmishers in the woods on the 
right of the road, were stam- 
peded, aud rushed back into 
the woods to make good their 
retreat to their friends. The 
head of Latané’s squadron, 
then just fairly np the hill, 
was iu the line of their retrent 
and was separated from the 
rest of the squadron, eut off by 
the rush of the Federals, and 
borne along with them up the 
road toward the enemy. I was 
riding at the side of Latané, 
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and just at the time when the 
lederal company rushed baek 
into the road Captain Latané 
fell from his horse, shot dead. The rush of the 
Federals separated myself and six of the leading 
files of the squadron from our friends, aud we were 
borne along by the flying Federals. Although the 
Federal eavalry both in frout and rear were in 
full retreat, our situation was perilons in the 
extreme. Soon we were pushed by foes in our 


rear into the ranks of those in our front, and a 
series of hand-to-hand combats ensued. To shoot 


or to eut us dowu was the aim of every Federal 
as he neared us, but we did what we could to 
defend ourselves. Every one of my comrades 
was shot or eut down, and } alone eseaped unburt. 
After having been borne along by the retreating 
enemy for perhaps a quarterof a mile, I leaped my 
horse over the fenee iuto the fieldand so got away. 

Now came the rush of the Confederate column, 
sweeping the road clear, and eapturing many 
prisouers. <At this point my regiment was re- 
lieved by the 1st Virginia, and Colonel Lee con- 
tinued the pursuit. The Federals did not at- 
tempt to make a stand until thev reached Old 
Chureh. Hero their officers called a halt, and 
made an attempt to rally to defend their eamp. 
¥itz Lee soon swept them out, and burned their 
eamp. They mace no other attempt to stand, and 
we heard ne more of them as an organized body, 
bunt many prisoners were taken as we passed along. 
We had surprised them, taken them in detail, and 
far outnumbered them at all points. The Federal 
forees, as we afterward learned, were commanded 
by General Philip St. George Cooke, father-in-law 
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to General Stuart, to whom the latter sent a polite 
message. The casualties in this skirmish were 
slight—one man killed on eaeb side, and about 
fifteen or twenty wounded on the Confederate 
side, mostly saber-cuts. 

We halted for a short time at Old Church, and 
the people of the neighborhood, hearing of our ar- 
rival, came flocking out to greet us and wish us 
God-speed. They did not come empty-handed, 
but brought whatever they could snateh up on the 
spur of the moment, rightly 
supposing that anything to 
allay hunger or thirst would 
be aeceptable to us. Some of 
the ladies brought bouquets, 
and presented them to the ofti- 
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eers as they marehed along. One of these was 
given to General Stuart, who, always gallant, 
vowed to preserve it and take it into Richmond. 
He kept bis promise. 

We were soon far in rear of MeClellau’s army, 
which lay direetly betweeu us and Richmoud. It 
was thought probable that the Federal cavalry 
was coneentrating in our rear to ent off our re- 
treat. We kept straight on, by Smith’s store, 
throngh New Kent County to Tunstall’s station, 
on the York River Railroad. I bad been in charge 
of the Confederate advanee-guard up to the time 
when Colonel Fitz Lee eame to the front with the 
1st Virginia, relieving the 9th of that duty. When 
well down in New Kent County, General Stuart 
sent forme again tothefront. Hurrying on, soon 
reached the head of the column, where I found the 
general, aud was directed by him to take thirty 
men as an advance-gnard, and to preeede the col- 
umn by about half a mile. Further, I was directed 
to halt at the road running from the mills to the 
White Hfouse long enough to eut the telegraph 
wire en that road; thence to proceed to Tunstall’s 
station on the York Wiver Railroad, at which 
place, the prisoners had informed the general, a 
company of Iederal infantry was posted. <At 
Tunstall’s station I was directed to charge the in- 
fantry, disperse or eapture them, ent the tele- 
graph, and obstruet the railroad. Tiere was our 
point of danger. Onceacross the railroad, we were 
comparatively safe. But in possession of the rail- 
road, with its rolling-stoeck the enemy eould easily 
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throw troops along its line to any given point. 
However, no titnely information had been turnished 
to the Federal general. We moved with such 
celerity that we carried with us the first news of 
our arrival. Pushing forward at a tret, and pick- 
ing up straggling prisoners every few hundred 
vards, the advanee-guard at length reached the 
telegraph road. At this point we overtook au 
ordnance wagon, heavily loaded with canteens 
and Colt’s revolvers. The horses had stalled in 
a mud-hole, and the driver, cutting them out from 
the wagon, made his eseape. The sergeant in 
charge stood his ground and was eaptured. Here 
was a prize indeed, as in those days we were 
poorly armed. In order to save time, a man fur- 
nished with an ax was sent to cut the telegraph 
wire, while the rest of the party was engaged in 
rifling the wagon. While these operations were 
in progress a body of Federal cavalry, suddenly 
turning a bend in the road, made their appear- 
ance. As soon as the Federal officer in com- 
mand saw us he ealled a halt, and, standing still 
in the road. seemed at a loss to know what to do. 
His men drew their sabers, as if about to charge, 
but they did not come on. By this time the tele- 
graph had been cut and the wagon disposed of. 
Our men were hastily mounted and formed into 
eolumn of fours, with drawn sabers, ready for any 
emergency. There we stood, eying each other, 
about two hundred yards apart, until the head of 
the main Confederate column came in sight, when 
the Federals retreated down the road leading to 
the White Honse. One man of the Federal party 
was sent back along the road to Tunstall’s station, 
now only about half a mile off. 1 supposed, of 
course, that this messenger was sent to warn the 
Federal troops at Tunstall’s of our approach. I 
was, however, afterward informed that he gal- 
loped throngh Tunstall’s but never stopped, and 
when some ene called to him, ‘‘ What’s to pay?” 
he dashed along, ealling out, at the topof his voice. 
‘* Hell’s to pay!” 

The road now being clear, we marched on 
briskly, and arriving near the station charged 
down upon it with a yell. We could see the enemy 
seattered about the building and Jounging around 
before we charged them. ‘The greater part scat- 
tered for cover, and were pursued by onr people. 
1 pushed straight for the station-house, where I 
found the captain of the company of infantry, with 
thirteen of his men, standing in front of the build- 
ing, but with no arms in their hands. Ouly one of 
them seemed disposed to show fight. He ran to 
the platform where the muskets were stacked, and, 
seizing one of them, began to load. Before he 
could ram his cartridge home, a sweep of the sa)er, 
in close proximity to his head, made him throw 
down his gnn, and, Jumping into a ditch, he dodged 
under the bridge over the railroad and made his 
escape. I had no time to pursue him; bnt, turning 
to look after the others, met the captain, who, 
sword in hand, advaneed and surrendered himself 
and his company as prisoners of war. I then pro- 
eeeded to obstruct the railroad. To do this effect- 
nally, 1 caused a tree to be ent down which was 
standing on the side of the road. It fell across the 
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railroad. In addition to this, I placed across the 
tracks an oak-sill about a foot square and four- 
teen feet long. I had barely time to do this before 
a train from the direction of Kichmond came 
thnndering down. <«\t this time General Stuart, 
with the main body, arrived at the station. The 
engine driver of the coming train, probably sec- 
ing the obstructions on the track and a large 
foree of cavalry there, suspected danger, and, 
being a plucky fellow, put on all steam, and came 
rushing down. The engine, striking the obstrne- 
tions, knocked them out of the way and passed on 
without aeecident. General Stuart had dismounted 
a number of his men, and posted them on a high 
bank overlooking a cut in the road, just below 
the station, through which the train was about 
to pass. They threw in a close and effective fire 
upon the passing train, loaded with troops. Many 
of these were killed and wounded. 

It was now the seeond night sinee leaving 
eamp, and the well-filled haversaeks with which 
we started from camp had long sinee been empty. 
The mareh had been so rapid that there was little 
opportunity of foraging for man or beast. Except 
a little bread and meat, brought out to the column 
by the country people as we passed along, we had 
had nothing sinee daybreak. The men were weary 
and hungry, and the horses almost exhausted by 
the long fast and severe exercise. As soon as a 
proper disposition had been made of the prisoners 
and of the eaptured horses and mules, the column 
moved on. Down through New Kent County, to a 
place called New Baltimore, we marched as rapidly 
as our condition would permit. I was still in the 
command of the advance-guard, marching some 
distanee ahead of the column, and had orders to 
halt at this point, and await the coming up of the 
main body. Fortunately, an enterprising Yankee 
had established a store here, to catch the trade of 
all persons passing from McClellan’s army to his 
base of supphes at the White House. He had 
erackers, cheese, canned frnits, sardines, and many 
other dainties dear to the ecavalryman; and in the 
brief hour spent with him we of the advance were 
rade new men. I fear little was left to cheer and 
to invigorate those in the rear. The main hody 
arriving, ‘‘forward” was the order—straight 
down through New Kent to Syeamore Ford on 
the Chickahominy. 

A beautiful full moon hghted our way and 
east weird shadows across our path. Expecting 
each moment to meet the enemy, every bush in 
the distance Jooked lke a sentinel, and every jJag- 
ged tree bending over the road like a vidette. 
Marehing all night, we arrived at the ford between 
daybreak and sunrise; and here our real troubles 
began. To onr ehagrin, we found the stream 
swollen by recent rains almost out of its banks, 
and running like a torrent. No man or horse 
could get over withont swimming, and it hap- 
pened that the entrance to the ford on onr side 
was below the point at which we hadto come ont on 
the other side. Therefore, we had to swim against 
the current. Owing to the mud and mire, it was 
not practicable for any number of horses to ap- 
proach the river at any point except by the road 
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leading to the ford. We therefore tried it there 
for two long hours. The 9th Cavalry made the 
trial. «After repeated efforts to swim the horses 
over we gave up, for we had crossed over only 
seventy-five men and horses in two hours. While 
we were trying to reach the opposite bank Stnart 
came np, and, finding erossing at this point imprac- 
ticable, rode off to find another farther down the 
river.) At a point about one mile below, known as 
Forge Bridge, he succeeded in throwing across one 
braneb of the river a bridge strong enongh to bear 
the artillery, and upon which the men, having 
been dismounted, conld walk. Herethe approaeh 
on our side was higher up stream than the point 
at which we would come out on the other side. 
So the horses were formed into a column of 
fours, pushed into the water, and, swimming down 
stream, they easily landed on the other side. 
After a few horses had been crossed in this 
manner we found no diffienlty, the others fol- 
lowing on qnite readily. The eolumn was now 
upon an island formed by the two branches of the 
Chickahominy, and to reaeh the mainland it was 
neeessary to cross the other branch of that river. 


} General Stuart says in his report: “The progress in 
crossing was very slow at the point chosen, just above 
Forge Bridge, and learning that at the bridge proper 
enough ot the dévris of the old bridge remained to 
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This was, however, accomplished, but with some 
difficulty. The ford at this crossing was at that 
time very deep, and the river ont of its banks 
and overflowing the flats to the depth of about 
two feet for at least a half-mile. At this place 
the limber to a caisson stuck fast in the mud, and 
we left it. 

On leaving the river, General Stnart directed 
me to take charge of the rear-guard, and, when all 
had crossed, to burn the bridge. In accordance 
with these orders, I directed the men to eolleet 
piles of fence rails, heap them on the bridge, 
aud set them afire. By wy orders the horses had 
been led some distance back from the river into 
the brush, where they were concealed from view. 
The wen were lounging about on the ground 
when the bridge fell in. Iwas seated under a tree 
on the bank of the river, and at the moment that 
the hissing of the burning timbers of the bridge 
let me know that it had fallen into the water, a 
rifle-shot rang out from the other side, and the 
whistling bullet cut off a small limb over my head, 
whieh fell into my lap. The shot was probably 
fired by some scout who had been following us, 


facilitate the construction of another, material for 
which was afforded by a large warehouse adjacent, I 
moved to that point atonee. . .. In three hours it was 
ready to bear artillery and cavalry. . . .”°— EDITORS. 
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but who was afraid to fire until the bridge was 
gone. With a thankful heart for his bad aim, I 
at onee withdrew the men, and pushed on after 
the column. When I came to the ford, I found it 
necessary to swim the horses a short distance, it 
having been deepened by the crossing of such a 
large body of horse. Soon the column was in 
sight, and the mareh across Charles City County 
to the James River was made as vigorously as the 
jaded horses were able to stand. The men, though 
weary and hungry, were in fine spirits, and jubilant 
over the successful crossing of the Chickahominy. 
About sunset we neared the James, at the planta- 
tion of Colonel Wileox. Here we rested for ahout 
two hours, having marched into a field of clover, 
where the horses ate their fill. In the twilight, 
fires were lighted to cook the rations just brought 
in by our foragers. 

We were now twenty-five miles from Richmond, 
on the “James River Road.” Had the enemy 
been aware of our position, it woull have been 
easy for him to throw a foree between us and 
Richmond, and so eut us off. “But the Federal 
general was not well served by his scouts, nor did 
his eavalry furnish him with accurate information 
of our movements. Relying upon the mistakes of 
the enemy, Stuart resolved to march straight on 
into Richmond by the River road on which we now 
lay. To accomplish this with the greater safety, 
it was necessary for him to march at once. Accord- 
ingly, Iwas ordered to take the advance guard ani 
move out. As soon as the cravings of hunger were 
appeased, sleep took possession of us. Although 
in the saddle and in motion, and aware that the 
safety of the expedition depended on great vigi- 
lanee in ease the enemy should be encountered, 
it was hard to keep awake. I was constantly falling 
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asleep, and awaking with a start when almost off 
my horse. This was the condition of every man in 
the column. Not one had closed his eyes in sleep 
for forty-eight hours. 

The full moon hghted us on our way as we 
passed along the River road, and frequently the 
windings of the road brought us near to and in 
sight of the James River, where lay the enemy’s 
fleet. In the gray twilight of the dawn of Sunday, 
we passed the ‘‘Double Gates,” ‘Strawberry 
Plains,” and ‘*‘ Tighlman’s gate” in succession. At 
‘“Tigh}Iman’s” we could see the masts of the fleet, 
not far off. Happily for us, the banks werc high, 
and T imagine they had no lookout in the rigging, 
aud we passed by unobserved. The sight of the 
euemy’s fleet had aroused us somewhat, when 
‘‘Who goes there ?” rang out on the stillness of the 
early morning. The challenger proved to be a 
vidette of the 10th Virginia Cavalry, commanded 
by Colonel J. Lucius Davis, who was picketing that 
road. Soon I was shaking hands with Colonel 
Davis and receiving his congratulations. Then we 
crossed the stream hy the jug factory, up toward 
“New Market” heights, by the drill-house, and 
about a mile beyond we ealled halt for a httle rest 
and food. From this point the several regiments 
were dismissed to their respective camps. 

We lost one man killed and a few wounded, and 
no prisoners. xy The most important result was the 
confidence the men had gained in themselves and 
in their leaders. The country rang out with praises 
of the men who had raided entirely around Gen- 
eral MeClellan’s powerful army, bringing prison- 
ers and plunder from under his very nose. The 
Southern papers were filled with accounts of 
the expedition, none accurate, and most of them 
marvelous. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN. 


I.— GENERAL JOHNSTON TO THE RESCUE. 


1 was the morning of the day on which the bat- 
tle of Williamsburg was fought that the follow- 
ing incident occurred. Late in the afternoon of 
the preceding dav, general orders had been issned 
by General Joseph E. Johnston, informing us of 
the intended retrograde movement on the next 
morning. Among the instructions was one to the 
effect that any gun caisson, quartermaster. or com- 
missary wagon which might become set in the mud 
so as to impede the line of mareh must he destroyed 
at onee. In other words, the road must be kept 
clear. At that time the writer was a heutenant 
in Snowden Andrews’s battery of light artillery, 
and, as such, commanded one section of 2 guns, 
which, with their caissons, required 4 teams of 6 
horses each. Of these 4 teams, 3 were in fair 
eondition for service, but the fourth was notori- 
ously weak. When the general’s order was read, 
I became very anxious about this team, espe- 
cially as nothing is considered more humiliating 
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to a battery than to have to part with a portion of 
its equipment, no matter what the cause may 
be; so that when the retreat was commenced the 
next morning I endeavored to keep all the men of 
my section well in hand, and ready to assist at a 
moment’s notice. For six miles north of Williams- 
burg the entire army was falling back over a single 
road, and as there had been frequent rains, this 
road was badly cut up, and the mnd in many 
places was up to the axles of the guns. Finally 
my weak team balked with the gun —a 1 2-pounder 
Napoleon—inadeep hole. Every effort was made 
by the drivers to dislodge the gun, but without 
avail; and I found when I got to the wheels, with 
as many men as could be utilized, that the horses 
could not be made to work in concert. The whole 
line to the rear was at a dead stand-still, when 
T observed a party of mounted officers coming 
down the road from the front, and in a few 
moments more I recognized General Johnston 


vv General Stuart reported the capture of 165 prisoners, including teamsters and other non-combatants, 260 
horses and mules, with more or less harness, and some small-arms.—- EDITORS. 
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at their head. We all were covered with mud 
and straining every muscle to extricate the gun, 
when the general, resplendent in uniform, white 
gauntlets, and polished cavalry boots, rode up 
and halted by our side. I gave the military salute 
and stood like a criminal awaiting sentence. 
To my surprise he remarked iu a very kindly tone: 
“Well, Lieutenant, you seein to be in trouble.” 
‘‘Yes, sir,” I replied; ‘‘and I am afraid we shall 


11.—HOOD ‘‘ FEELING THE ENEMY.” 


IMMEDIATELY atter the battle of Williamsburg, 
as the Confederates under Johnston were moving 
back toward Richmond, neither by land nor water, 
but by a half-aud-half mixture of both, Geueral 
Johnston ordered me to go at once to General 
Hood. “Tell him,” he said, ‘‘that a foree of the 
enemy, cstimated at from three to five thousand, 
have landed on York River, and are ravaging the 
eountry. His brigade must immediately check the 
advance of this force. He is to feel the enemy gen- 
tly and fall back, avoiding an engagement and 
drawing them from under the protection of their 
gnn-boats, as an ample force will be sent in their 
rear, and if he ean draw them a few miles from the 
river, their capture is certain.” 

The order was given. General Hood repeated it 
to the colonel of his brigade; and the Texas boys, 
who were ‘sp’iling for a fight,” charged upon the 
enemy, who outnumbered them greatly, drove them 
back to the shelter of their gun-boats, killing and 


III.— CHARACTERISTICS OF 


GOVERNOR HENRY A. WISE was one of the most 
gifted meu it has been my fortune to know. His 
eloquence produced a greatereffect upon a popular 
assembly than that of any one I ever heard; he 
would dazzle, surprise, and shock with electric 
touches of sentiment, wit, and pathos. Though 
brave, vigilant, and fertilein resource, his military 
career was by no means a success. Floyd and him- 
self quarreled in West Virginia, and his relations 
had not been pleasant with any commanding off- 
eer. When General Wise was in command of the 
James River defenses opposite Drewry’s Bluff, I 
visited him on official business. He received 
me most cordially, walked with me all the morn- 
ing round his lines, explaining his views most 
eloqueutly, quoting from the great masters in 
the art of war,— with whom he seemed to be per- 
feetly familiar,—interspersing these learned and 
scientific disqnisitions with the most seathing criti- 
cisms on men and measures, denouncing the Con- 
federate Executive and Congress and the narrow 
eurriculum of West Point, but winding up always 
with a stream of fiery invective against the Yan- 
kees. General Wise was camped on the plantation 
of one of the richest and most influential citizens 
of Richmond. He annoyed Wise greatly with com- 
plaints of depredations eommitted hy the Wise 
Legion on his property. Wise was greatly enraged 
when he presumed to charge some of his men with 
stealing, and after a fierce altercation ordered him 
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have to abandon this gun.” ‘ Oh,no; Ireckonnot! 
Let me see what 1 ean do.” Whereupon he leaped 
from his horse, waded out inthe mire, seized one of 
the wheel-spokes, covered as it was with mud, and 
ealled out, ‘‘ Now, boys, altogether!” The effect 
was magical, and the next moment the gun jumped 
clear of the mud-hole. After that our battery used 
to swear by ‘‘ Old Joe.” 


SANTA Resa, CAL., August 10th, 1886. 


BY J. H. L. 


eaptnring several hundred. Returning to head- 
quarters, [ had to report a result not at all in 
accordance with the orders or expectations of the 
reneral in command. General Johnston seemed 
greatly annoyed, and sternly ordered me to repeat 
the exact verbal orders given Hood. Just as [did 
so, General Hood rode up. He was asked by Gen- 
eral Johnston to repeat the orders received from 
me. When he did so, ‘‘Old Joe,” with the soldierly 
and game-cock air which characterized him, said: 
‘General Hood, have you given au illustration of 
the Texas idea of feeling anenemy gently and fall- 
ing back? What would your Texans have done, 
sir, if I had ordered them to charge and drive 
baek the enemy? ” Hood replied: ‘‘I suppose, 
General, they would have driven them into the 
river, and tried to swim out and capture the gun- 
boats.” With a smile, General Johnston replied: 
“Teach your Texans that the first duty of a soldier 
is literally to obey orders.” 


BY J. Hy L- 


out of his tent. As the gentleman was mounting his 
horse Wise came out, and, calling him byname, said: 
“Sir, before you leave, I think it due both to you 
and myself to make you an apology.” ‘‘I’m glad, 
General Wise, that you show some sense of what 
is becoming to us both.” ‘‘ My apology,” replied 
General Wise, “is that, having on my slippers, I 
eould net possibly do you justice: I onght to 
have kicked you out of my tent, and will do so 
now if yon will wait till I pull on my boots!” 
Then he poured a broadside upon his retreating 
enemy. 

A few days after this Wise said: ‘‘ General Lee 
came down to see me; fortunately, my wife and 
several other ladies were spending the day at my 
headquarters. We had a good dinner and a charm- 
ing time. Yon know ‘ Marse Bob’ was always very 
fond of ladies’ society, aud when he asked me to 
take a walk with him, Isuspeeted what was com- 
ing. After telling me of the complaints made of 
my treatment of the Richmond man, and hearing 
mv aceount of the affair, not omitting the apology 
and broadside, he laid his hand upou my arm, and, 
with that graceand eordiality which at sneh times 
tempered his usual stately dignity, said: ‘ Wise, 
vou know, as well as I do, what the army regula- 
tions say about profanity; but, as an old friend, let 
me ask youif that dreadful habit cannot be broken 
—and remiud vou that we have bothalready passed 
the meridian of life,’ ete. Seeing he was in for a 
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sermon, and one that I could not answer, I replied: 
‘General Lee, you certainly play Washington to 
perfection, and your whole life is a constant 
reproach to me. NowIam perfectly willing that 
Jackson and yourself shall do the praying for the 
wholearmy of Northern Virginia; but, in Heaven’s 
name, let me do the eussin’ for one small brigade.’ 


Lee laughed and said, ‘ Wise, you are incorrigible,’ 
and then rejoined the ladies.” 

Apropos of this a friend told me that, stopping 
at a farmer’s in Appomattox after the surrender, 
he found the old man deriving comfort from but 
one thing, of which he frequently spoke: ‘‘ Any- 
how, Gineral Wise cussed the Yankees to the last.” 


IV.—- ORIGIN OF THE LEE TOMATOES—BY W. ROY MASON, MAJOR, C. S. A. 


ONE day in Juue, 1862, Genera] Lee rode over to 
General Charles W. Field’s headquarters at Meadow 
Bridge and asked for me. I would say bere that on 
leaving home to enter the army I earried a family 
letter of introduction to General Lee; and on ac- 
eount of that, and also my relationship to Colonel! 
Charles Marshall, an aide on his staff, my visits at 
army headquarters were exceptionally pleasant. 
When Genera] Lee approached me on this occasion, 
he said: ‘Captain, can General Field spare you a 
little while?” Treplied, ‘‘ Certainly, General; what 
ean Ido for you?” ‘‘T have some property,” he 
answered, ‘‘in the hands of the enemy, and General 
McClellan has informed me that he would deliver it 
fo me at any time Jasked for it.” Then, putting 
aside his jesting manner, he told me that his wife 
and Miss Mary Lee, his daughter, had been caught 
within the Federal lines at the White House, the 
residence of General W. H. F. Lee, his son, and he 
desired me to take a courier and proceed with a flag 
of truce to Meadow Bridge and carry a sealed dis- 
pateh to General MeClellan. At the Federal head- 
quarters [ would meet the ladies, and eseort them 
to Mrs. Gooch’s farm, inside our lines. I passed 
beyond the pickets to the second bridge, where [f 
waved my flag of truce, and was asked by the 
Union officer of the guard to enter. When lreached 
the picket, the officer said he had been ordered not 
fo permit any flag of truce to pass through his 
lines until he had ecommunieated with the head- 
quarters of General McClellan. I waited on the 
bridge, and when the courier returned he had orders 
to bring me before the general. The officer insist- 
ed on blindfolding me, and positively forbade my 
courier accompanying me. Iwas then led through 
the camps, where I could hear the voices of thou- 
sands laughing, talking, or hallooing. Afterriding 
an hour, a distanee, as I supposed, of three or four 
miles, I reached headquarters and was relieved of 
my bandage. The general came out and gave me 
a hearty weleome; and when he heard that I had 
been blindfolded, he was so indignant that he 
placed the officer, my guide, under arrest. I[ had 
never seeu him so excited. He asked me into the 


house, preduced his liquors, andgave me a dinner of 
the best, after which we discussed the situation at 
length. He asked me no questions which it would 
compromise our cause to answer, but we calmly 
reviewed the position of things from our separate 
points of view, and he inquired anxiously after all 
his oldfriends. (General MeClellan and my brother- 
in-law, General Dabney H. Maury, C. 8. A., for- 
merly captain, U. 8. A., had been classmates and 
devoted friends, and the general had visited my 
father’s house aud my own at Fredericksburg. ) 

About 3 o’¢lock in the afternoon, looking down the 
road, we saw a carriage approaching. The curtains 
were cut off, and it was drawn by a muleand a di- ~ 
lapidated old horse, driven by anegro of about ten 
or twelve yeurs, and followed by a cavalry escort. 
General McClellan, jumping up hastily, said: 
‘There are Mrs. Lee and Miss Mary, now.” <As 
the carriage stopped before the door, General Me- 
Clellan, greeting the ladies with marked cordiality, 
at onee introduced me, and remarked to Mrs. Lee 
that the genera] (her husband) had chosen me as 
her eseort through the lines, and that by a strange 
eoineidence, he (McClellan) had found in me a 
personal friend. He offered to accompany ns in 
person to the river, but this was declined by Mrs. 
Lee as entirely unnecessary. 

When we reached Mrs. Gooch’s farm and our 
own pickets, cheer after cheer went down the long 
line of soldiers. Near the house we were inet by 
General T.ee and a large number of officers assem- 
bled to honor the wife and danghter of their chief. 

Before leaving for Richmond, Mrs. Lee handed 
me from a basket, under the carriage-seat, two 
fine tomatoes, the finest I had ever seen, remark- 
ing that she supposed such things were searce in 
the Confederacy. The seeds of these tomatoes I 
preserved, and, some years after the war, General 
Lee ate some tomatoes at my table, and praised 
them; whereupon we told him, to his astonish- 
ment, that those were the Lee tomatoes, and that 
they had been distributed all over the State under 
that name, from the seed of those given me by 
his wife. 


WEST VIRGINIA OPERATIONS UNDER FREMONT.) 


BY JACOB D. COX, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8. Y. 


HE campaign of the spring of 1862 was an interesting one in its details, 
but as it became subordinate to that against Jackson in the Shenandoah 
and was never completed as Fremont had planned, a very brief sketch of 
it must suffice. On the 29th of March Frémont assumed command of the 
“Mountain Department,” including West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and 
East Tennessee as far as IXnoxville. There was a little too much sentiment 
and too little practical war in the construction of a department out of five 
hundred miles of mountain ranges, and the appointment of the “ path-finder” 
to command it was consistent with the romantic character of the whole. The 
mountains formed an admirable barrier at which comparatively small boclies 
of troops could cover and protect the Ohio Valley behind them, but extensive 
military operations across and beyond the Alleghanies from west or east 
were impracticable, because a wilderness a hundred miles wide, crossed by 
few and most difficult roads, rendered it impossible to supply troops from 
depots on either side. The country was so wild that not even forage for mules 
could be found in it, and the teams could hardly haul their own provender 
for the double trip. @uick “raids” were therefore all that ever proved feasible. 
Frémont had formed a plan of eampaign which consisted in starting with 
Blenkev’s clivision (winch had been taken from the Army of the Potomac and 
given to him) from Romney in the valley of the south branch of the Poto- 
mae, ascending this valley toward the south, picking up Schenck’s and Mil- 
roy’s brigades in turn, the latter joining the column at Monterey, on the 
great watershed, by way of the Cheat Mountain Pass. From Monterey Fré- 
mont intended to move upon Staunton and thence, following the south- 
western trend of the valleys, to the New River near Christiansburg. Here he 
would come into communication with me, whose task it would have been to 
advance from Gauley Bridge on two lines, the prineipal one by Fayette and 
Raleigh Comt House over Flat-top Mountain to Princeton and the Narrows 
of New River, and a subordinate one on the turnpike to Lewisburg. The 
plan looked to continuing the march to the south-west with the whole column 
till Knoxville should be reached, the last additions to the force to be from the 
troops in the Big Sandy Valley of eastern Kentucky. 

The plan would probably have failed, first, from the impossibility of supply- 
ing the army on the route, as it would have been without any reliable or safe 
base; and second, because the railroads east of the mountains ran on routes 
specially well adapted to enable the enemy quickly to concentrate any needed 
force at Staunton, at Lynchburg, at Christiansburg, or at Wytheville to over- 
power the column. The Union army would be committed to a whole sea- 
son of marching in the mountains, while the Confederates could concentrate 
the needed force and quickly return it to Richmond when its work was done, 
making but a brief episode in a larger campaign. But the plan was not 


}A continuation of “McClellan in West Virginia.” See Vol. I., p. 126.— EDITORS. 
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destined to be thoroughly tried. Stonewall Jackson, after his defeat by 
Kimball at Kernstown, March 23d, had retired to the Upper Shenandoah 
Valley with his division, numbering about 10,000 men; Ewell was wait- 
me to ecodperate with him, with Ins division, at the gaps of the Blue 
Ridge on the east, and General Edward Johnson was near Staunton with a 
similar foree facing Mal- 
roy. In April General 
Banks, commanding the 
National forees in the . 
Shenandoah Valley, had | 
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ascended 1t as far 
as Harrisonburg, 
anil Jackson ob- 
served him from 
Swift Run Gap in 
the Blue Ridge, on 
the road from Harrisonburg to Gordonsville. Milroy also pushed eastward 
from Cheat Mountain sumiit, in whieh hgh regions winter still lingered, and 
had made his way through snows and rains to MeDowell, ten miles east of 
Monterey, at the crossing of Bull Pasture River, where he threatened Stann- 
ton. But Banks was thought to be in too exposed a position, and was 
directed by the War Department to fall back to Strasburg, and on the 5th of 
May had gone as faras New Market. Blenker’s division had not yet reached 
Frémont, who was waiting for it at Petersburg. Jackson saw his opportu- 
nity and determined to join General Johnson by a rapid march to Stann- 
ton, to overwhelm Milroy first and then return to his own operations in the 
Shenandoah. {, Moving with great celerity, he attaeked Milroy at McDowell 
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4 The object. of Jackson in this movement is point oh hnportant as Staunton. hut ae compel Gen- 
=| = = = ‘i § t ‘ Ss S ‘ ‘ i“ : a 
stated in his report of this campaign: erat Johnson to abandon his position, and he might sue 


eeed in getting between us. To avoid these results, T 
“At this time, Brigadier-General Edward Johnson, dctermiued, if practicable, after strengthening niy own 
With his troops, was near Buffalo Gap, west of Staunton, division by a union with Johnson’s, first to strike at 
80 that, if the enemy was allowed to effeet. a junction, it Milroy and then to eoncentrate the forees of Ewell und 
would probably be followed not only by the seizure ofa Johnson with my own against Banks.” EDITORS. 
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on the Sth, and the latter callmg upon Frémont for help, Schenck was 
sent forward to support him, who reached McDowell, having marched 34 
miles in 24 hours. Jackson had not fully concentrated his forces, and the 
Union generals held their ground and delivered a sharp combat, } im which 
their casnalties of all kinds numbered 256, while the Confederate loss was 
498, General Johnson being among the wounded. Schenck as senior assumed 
the command, and on the 9th began his retreat to Frankhn, abandoning the 
Cheat Mountain road. Franklin was reached on the 11th, but Jackson 
approached cautiously and did not reach there till the 12th, when, finding that 
Frémont had concentrated his forces, he did not attack, but returned to 
McDowell, whence he took the direct road to Harrisonburg, and marched to 
attack Banks at Strasburg, Ewell meeting and joining him in this movement. 

Frémont resumed preparations for his original campaign, but Banks’s defeat 
deranged all plans, and those of the Mountain Department were abandoned. 
A month passed in efforts to destroy Jackson by concentration of McDowell’s, 
Banks’s, and Frémont’s troops; butit was too late to remedy the ill effects of the 
division of commands at the beginning of the campaign. On the 26th of June 
Pope was assigned to command all the troops in northern Virginia, Frémont 
was relieved by his own request, and the Mountain Department ceased to exist. 

The operations on the Kanawha line had kept pace with those in the north 
during the month of April. Leaving a brigade to garrison the Lower Kanawha 
Valley, I sent forward another under Colonel Crook on the Lewisburg Turn- 
pike, whilst I moved in person with the two remaining (Scammon’s and Moor’s) 
on the Princeton route. The brigades numbered about two thousand men 
each. Wagons were so few that tents were discarded, and the men bivonacked 
without shelter. On the 7th of May my advanced gnard occupied Giles Court 
House (Parisburg) and the Narrows of New River, and on the 16th the rest of 
the two brigades on this line were at the East River, Crook’s brigade oecupy- 
ing Lewisburg. We were thus prepared to join Frémont’s column when it 
should approach Christiansburg. Instead of this we got news of Jackson’s 
movements and of Schenck’s and Milroy’s retreat, and Frémont was obliged 
to telegraph that his plans were suspended, and that I must look out for myself. 

The enemy had made strong efforts to concentrate a suffiaent force to pro- 
tect the railway, and the brigades of Generals Humphrey Marshall, Heth, and 
Williams were assigned to this duty, under the command of Marshall as senior. 
My own orders required me to converge toward Crook’s line of movement as 
I advanced, and from Flat-top Mountain my line of supplies was exposed toa 
hostile movement on the right flank. On the 16th of May Marshall, leaving 
Heth to hold the passes of New River, marched by the Wytheville road on 


4 General Schenck in his report says: 

*A little observation served to show at onee that 
MeDowell, as a defensive position, was entirely untena- 
ble, and espeeially against the largely outnumbering 
force that was ascertained to be advaneing; and if it 
had been otherwise, there was no ehoiee left on aceount 
of an entire destitution of forage. I determined, there- 
fore. tv obey, with as little delay as possible, your orders 
to fall back with the foree of our two brigades to this 
place [Franklin]. Sueh a movement, however, conld not 
with any safety or propriety be commenced before night. 


nor did it seeim advisable to nndertake it without first 
ascertaining or feeling the actual strength of the rebel 
force before ns, and also, perhaps, taking some step that 
would serve to eheck or disable him from his full power 
or disposition to pursue. This was effeetnally done by 
our attaek of his position on the mounutainin the after- 
noon, and in the night following I was enabled to with- 
draw our whole little army along the road through the 
narrow gorge, which afforded the only egress from the 
valley in which MeDowell is situated,in the direction 
of Franklin.” E;DITORS. 
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Princeton, driving out my small detachment there after a stubborn resistance. 
In the night I marched Moor’s brigade back from East River and drove Mar- 
shall out in turn. I recalled Seammon’s brigade also on the 17th, and offered 
battle in front of the town. Marshall took strong position on the hills south 
of the place, but did not attack, nor did Heth, who followed Scammon part of 
the way from the Narrows. Princeton could easily have been turned by roads 
on the west, and I determined while awaiting the resumption of the general 
plan of campaign to retire to Flat-top Mountain, a very strong position, direct- 
ing Crook on the other side of New River to halt at Lewisburg, where we 
could support each other. On May 23d Heth with his brigade tried to dis- 
lodge Crook, but was beaten, with the loss of 38 killed and many wounded, 
of whom 66 fell into our hands. Crook also captured 4 cannon and 300 
stand of small-arms. Crook’s loss was 15 killed, 53 wounded, and 7 missing. 
When General Pope assumed command he directed a defensive policy to 
be pursued in West Virginia, and made arrangements to transfer part of my 
command to hisarmyin the field. About the middle of August I took two bri- 
gades by way of the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers to Parkersburg, and thence 
by rail to Washington. Gauley Bridge was made the advanced post in the 
Kanawha Valley, and no important movement was again made on that line. 
It is an interesting fact, that, so confident was General Halleck that Pope 
would be joined by MecClellan’s army in time to keep Lee in the neighbor- 
hood of Richmond, my original orders were to march throngh the mountains 
by way of Staunton, and join Pope at Charlottesville. I had several detach- 
ments out pursuing guerrillas and seattered bands of Confederate troops 
operating in my rear toward the Kentucky line, and this necessarily caused a 
few days’ delay in beginning the directed movement. I took advantage of 
the interval to lay before General Pope, by telegraph, the proof that the 
march ordered meant fifteen days of uninterrupted mountain travel, most of 
it through a wilderness destitute of supphes, and with the enemy upon the 
flank. Besides this, there was the very serious question whether the Army 
of Virginia would be at Charlottesville when I should approach that place. 
On the other hand, my calculation was that we could reach Washington in 
ten days or less by the way we came. On this evidence Pope, with Halleck’s 
assent, gave permission to move as suggested. The march from Flat-top 
Mountain to the head of navigation on the Ikanawha, ninety miles, was made 
in three days, and the Kanawha Division reached Washington within the time 
appointed. One train-load of two regiments joined Pope at Warrenton June- 
tion when the railroad was cut at Manassas Junction by Stonewall Jackson. 
Two other regiments got as far as Bull Run bridge and had a lively affair with 
the enemy. Afterward I was ordered into the forts on Upton’s and Mun- 
son’s hills to cover the front of Washington toward Centreville. Here, with 
McClellan in person, we listened to the cannonade of the Second Bull Run, 
and through our lines Pope and McDowell retired within the defenses of 
Washington. It has often been a subject of interested speculation to inquire 
what would have been the fate of the Kanawha Division, had it been approach- 
ing Charlottesville at this time, in accordance with Halleck’s original order. 
VOL. II. 19 
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NOON after the battle of Bull Run Stonewall Jackson was _ pro- 
moted to major-general, and the Confederate Government having 
on the 21st of October, 1861, organized the Department of Northern 
Virguiia, under eommand of General Joseph E. Johnston, it was 
divided into the Valley District, the Potomae Distriet, and Aquia 
Distriet, to be commanded respectively by Major-Generals Jaek- 
son, Beauregard, and Holmes. On October 28th General Johnston 

ordered Jackson to Winehester to assume command of his dis- 

trict, and on the 6th of November the War Department ordered 

his old “Stonewall” brigade and six thousand troops under 
mf command of Brigadier-General W. W. Loring to report to lum. 

a” Lhese, together with Turner Ashby’s cavalry, gave him a force 
of of about ten thonsand men all told. 

His only movement of note in the winter of 1861-62 was an 
expedition at the end of Deeember to Bath and Romney, to 
destroy the Baltimore and Ohio railroad and a dam or two near 
Hancock on the Chesapeake and Ohio canal.) The weather set 
in to be very inclement about New Yeavr’s, with snow, rain, sleet, 

high winds, and intense eold. Many in Jackson’s command were 
A CONFEDERATE ; se . : . 

OF 1962. opposed to the expedition, and as it resulted in nothing of much 
military importance, but was attended with great suffering on the part of lis 
troops, nothing but the confidence he had won by his previous services saved 
him from personal rmin. He and his second in command, General Loring, had 
aserious disagreement. He ordered Loring to take up his quarters, in January, 
in the exposed and cheerless village of Romney, on the south branch of the 
upper Potomac. Loring objected to this, but Jackson was inexorable. Loring 
and his prineipal officers mnited in a petition to Mr. Benjamin, Seeretary of 
War, to order them to Winchester, or at least away from Romney. This doc- 
ment was sent direct to the War Office, and the Seeretary, in utter disregard 

J} When Jackson took command in the Valleyin dam. On the 1st of January another force moved 
November, 1861, the Untou torees held Romney from Winehester. northward, the two eolumns 
and oecupied the north side of the Potomac in uniting, and on the 4th instant the town of Bath 
strong foree. The Confederates had only a weak was occupied, after being abandoned hy a body of 
body of militia at Jackson’s disposal, until reén- Union troops composed of cavalry, infantry, and 
forcements came from the east. After receiving artillery. Jackson followed the retreating Union 
the four brigades of 8. B. Garnett, Wm. B. Talia- troops to the river and promptly bombarded Han- 
ferro, William Gilbam, ands. R. Anderson, Jackson cock, Md., without, however, securing a surrender, 
moved against the Union communieations along and on the 7th he withdrew from the Potomac 
the Potomac, aiming to destroy the Chesapeake region toward Romney. On his approaeh the 
and Obio eanal. Under cover of Gemonstrations Union troops at that post evacuated without a 
made against various places along the Potomac struggle, vielding the town on January 10th. 
east of the objective point, a Confederate force Tho Confederates now went into winter quarters 
was concentrated near Dam No. 5, December 17th, along the south branch of the Potomac, at Rom- 


and after four days’ labor a breach was made in the ney and vicinity. EDITORS, 
28 
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of “ good order and discipline,” granted the request without consulting Jack- 
son. As soon as information reached Jackson of what had been done, he indig- 
nantly resigned his commission. Governor Letcher was astounded, and at once 
wrote Jackson a sympathetic letter, and then expostulated with My. Davis and 
his Secretary with such vigor that an apology was sent to Jackson for their 
obnoxious course. The orders were revoked and modified, and Jaekson was 
induced to retain his command. This little episode gave the Confederate 
civil anthorities an inkling of what manner of man “Stonewall” Jackson was. 

In that terrible winter’s march and exposure, Jackson endured all that any 
private was exposed to. One morning, near Bath, some of his men, having 
crawled out from under their snow-laden 
blankets, half-frozen, were cursing him as 
the cause of their sufferings. He lay close 
by under a tree, also snowed under, and 
heard all this; and, without noticing it, 
presently crawled out, too, and, shaking 
the snow off, made some jocular remark to 
the nearest men, who had no idea he had 
ndden up in the mght and lain down 
amongst them. The incident ran through 
the httle army in a few hours, and recon- 
ciled his followers to all the hardships of 
the expedition, and fullv reestablished Ins 
popularity. 

In March Johnston withdrew from Ma- 
nassas, aud General McClellan collected his 
army of more than one hundred thonsand 
men on the Peninsula. Johnston moved 
south to confront him. MeClellan had 
planned and organized a masterly move- 
ment to eapture, hold, and ccCupyV the BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN D, IMBODEN, C. §. A. 
Valley and the Piedmont region; and if he Ee Be 
his subordinates had been equal to the task, and there had been no interfer- 
ence from Washington, it is probable the Confederate army would have been 
driven ont of Virginia and Richmond captured by midsummer, 1862. 

Jackson’s little army in the Vallev had heen greatly reduced during the win- 
ter from various causes, so that at the beginning of March he did not have 
over 9000 men of allarms available for the defense of his district, which began 
to swarm with enemies all around its borders, aggregating more than ten 
times his own strength. Having retired up the Valley, he learned that the 
enemy had begun to withdraw and send troops to the east of the mountains 
to cooperate with McClellan. Thishe resolved to stop by an aggressive dem- 
onstration against Winchester, occupied by General Shields, of the Federal 
army, with a division of 8000 to 10,000 men. 

A httle after the middle of March, Jackson concentrated what troops he 
could, and on the 23d he oeeupied a ridge at the hamlet of Kernstown, four 
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MAP OF JACKSON’S CAMPAIGN IN TIME SIENANDOAH VALLEY. 


The crossed line and arrows indicate Jaekson's movements in the Valley. On May 6th he was at Staunton; he 
fought Milroy and Schenck near McDowell on May 8th; Banks at Front Roval, Newtown, and Winchester on May 
23d, 24th, and 25th; Fremont at Cross Keys ou June 8th; Tyler at Port Republie on June 9th.— p1TORS. 


miles south of Winchester. Slields promptly attacked him, and a severe 
engagement of several how's ensued, ending in Jackson’s repulse about dark, 
followed by an orderly retreat up the Valley to near Swift Run Gap in Pha 
Ingham county. The purswt was not vigorous nor persistent.j, Although 


Ww General Jaekson’s first announeement of the 3P. M., neur Winchester, and fought muti] dnek, but his 
battle to General Johnston, dated March 24th, noes he es alae ae - age Pig he eee 
Saas with the loss of valuable officers and inen killed and 
contained the following ; wonnded; but from the obstinnaey with whiebl our troops 
“As the enemy had been sendiug off troops fromthe fought and trom their advantageous position Tam of the 
district, and from what I could learn were still doingso, OPivion that his loss was greater than mine in troops, 
aud knowing your great desire to prevent it,and haying but! lost one pieeo of artillery and three eaissons.” 
a prospeet of success, I engaged him yesterday about See also p. 302. EDITORS. 
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Jackson retired before superior numbers, he had given a taste of his fighting 
qualities that stopped the withdrawal of the enemy’s troops from the Valley. 

The result was so pleasing to the Richmond government and General John- 
ston that it was decided to reénforce Jackson by sending General Ewell’s 
division to him at Swift Run Gap, which reached him about the Ist of May, 
thus giving Jackson an aggregate force of from 13,000 to 15,000 men to open 
his campaign with. At the begmuing of May the situation was broadly about 
as follows: Milroy, with about 4087 men, was on the Staunton and Parkers- 
burg road at McDowell, less than forty miles from Staunton, with Schenck’s 
brigade of about 2500 near Franklin. The rest of Frémont’s army in the 
mountain department was then about 30,000 men, of whom 20,000 were con- 
centrating at Franklin, fifty miles north-west of Staunton, and within sup- 
porting distance of Milroy. Banks, who had fortified Strasburg, seventy 
miles north-east of Staunton by the great Valley turnpike, to fall back upon 
in an emergency, had pushed forward a force of 20,000 men to Harrisonburg, 
including Shields’s division, 10,000 strong. General McDowell, with 34,000 
men, exclusive of Shields’s division, was at points east of the Blue Ridge, so 
as to be able to move either to Fredericksburg or to the Luray Valley and 
thence to Staunton. Not counting Colonel Miles’s, later Saxton’s, command, 
at Harper’s Ferry, which was rapidly increased to 7000 men, sent from Wash- 
ington and other points north of the Potomac, before the end of May, Jack- 
son had about 80,000 men to take into account (including all Union forces 
north of the Rappahannock and east of the Ohio) and to keep from a junc- 
tion with McClellan in front of Richmond. Not less than 65,000] of these 
enemies were in the Valley under their various commanders in May and 
June [see p. 299]. 

Besides Ewell’s division already mentioned, General Johnston could give no 
further assistance to Jackson, for McClellan was right in his front with 
superior numbers, and menacing the capital of the Confederacy with almost 
immediate and certain capture. Its only salvation depended upon Jackson’s 
ability to hold back Frémont, Banks, and McDowell long enough to let 
Johnston try doubtful conelusions with McClellan. If he failed in this, these 
three commanders of an aggregate force then reputed to be, and I believe in 
fact, over one hundred thousand) would converge and move down upon 
Richmond from the west as McClellan advanced from the east, and the city 
and its defenders would fall an easy prey to nearly, 1f not quite, a quarter of 
a million of the best-armed and best-equipped men ever put into the field by 
any government. 

Early in May, Jackson was near Port Republic contemplating his surround- 
ings and maturing his plans. What these latter were no one but himself knew. 

Snddenly the appalling news spread through the Valley that he had fled to 


{4 This seems to us an overestimate of the Union 
forces actually in the Valley during the operations 
of May and June. April 30th, Banks had 9178 
“present for duty”; May 31st, Frémont had 
14,672 (Cox and Kelley not in the Valley); Mc- 
Dowell’s force that reached the Valley (including 
Shield’s division, which on May 31st numbered 


10,203), aggregated about 21,000. Total,44,840. 
Saxton had about 7000 at Harper’s Ferry, which 
were not engaged.— EDITORS. 


D We estimate that there were not above 80,000 
Union troops in the three departments that could 
have been moved toward Richmond.— EDITORS. 
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MAP OF TNE BATTLE OF MCDOWELL. [SEE P. 298. ] 


By Major Jed. Hotchkiss, Topographical Engineer 
Valley District Army of Northern Virginia. 


The Confederate counnands (indivatcd by white hares) 
of Generals Edward Johnson and W. 33. Taliaferro were 
posted on Setlington's }lill in the following order, )he- 
Finding on the left: 52d, 10th, 58th, 3ist, and 23d Vir- 
ginia; 12th Georgia; 37th Virginia. 

General Milroy’s troops (indicated hy )laek Jars) 
moved from the valley of the I3sul] Pasture River 
against the Confederate position, and were engaged 
from right to left, as follows: 25th, 75th, 32d, and 82d 
Ohio, and 3d W. Virginia, with Johnson’s 12th Ohio 
battery on Hall's Ridge, the extreine left. 

The attack opened on the Union right and ended 
with a flank inovement by the regiments on the left. 


the east side of the Blue Ridge through 
Brown’s and Swift Run Gaps. Only 
Ashby remained behind with about one 
thousand eavalry, seattered and mov- 
ing day and night in the vieinity of 
MeDowell, Franklin, Strasburg, Front 
Royal, and Luray, and reporting to 
Jackson every movement of the enemy. 
Despair was fast settling upon the 
minds of the people of the Valley. 
Jaekson made no eoneealment of his 
fli¢ht, the news of which soon reached 
his enemies. Mulroy advaneed two 
regiments to the top of the Shenan- 
doah Mountain, only twenty-two miles 
from Staunton, and was preparing to 
move his entire foree to Stauuton, to 
be followed by Frémont. 

Jackson had ecolleeted, from Char- 
lottesville and other stations on the Vir- 
einia Central Railroad, enough railway 
trains to transport all of his httle army. 
That it was to be taken to Riehmond 
when the troops were all embarked no 
oue doubted. It was Snnday, and 
many of his sturdy soldiers were Val- 
leymen. With sad and gloomy hearts 
they boarded the trains at Mechum’s 
River Station. When all were on, lo! 
they took a westward eourse, and a 
little after noon the first train rolled 
into Staunton. 

News of Jaeckson’s arrival spread 


hike wild-fire, and erowds flocked to the station to see the soldiers and learn 


what it all meant. No one knew. 


As soon as the troops could be put in motion they took the road leading 
toward MeDowell, the general having sent forward cavalry to Buffalo Gap 
and beyond to arrest all persons goig that way. General Edward Johnson, 
with one of Jackson’s Valley brigades, was already at Buffalo Gap. The next 
morning, by a eireuitous mountain-path, he tried to send a brigade of infantry 
to the rear of Milroy’s two regiments on Shenandoah Mountain, but they were 
improperly guided and failed to reach the position in time, so that when 
attacked in front both regiments escaped. Jackson followed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and the following day, May 8th, on top of the Bull Pasture Mountain, 
three miles east of MeDowell, encountered Milroy reénforeed by Sehenek, who 
commanded by virtue of seniority of commission. The conflict lasted several 
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UNION CAMP AT FRONT NOYAL. FROM A WAR-TIMID SKETCH. 


hours, and was severe and bloody. It was fought mainly with small-arms, the 
ground forbidding much use of artillery. Schenck and Milroy fled preeipi- 
tately toward Franklin, to unite with Frémont. The route lay along a narrow 
valley hedged up by igh mountains, perfectly protecting the flanks of the 
retreating army from <Ashbvy’s pursuing cavalry, led by Captain Sheetz. 
Jackson ordered him to pursue as vigorously as possible, and to guard com- 
pletely all avenues of approach from the direction of McDowell or Staunton 
till relieved of this duty. Jackson buried the dead and rested his army, and 
then fell back to the Valley on the Warm Springs and Harrisonburg road.\ 

The morning after the battle of McDowell I called very early on Jackson 
at the residence of Colonel George W. Hull of that village, where he had his 
headquarters, to ask if I could be of any service to him, as I had to go to 
Staunton, forty miles distant, to look after some companies that were to join 
my command. He asked me to wait a few moments, as he wished to prepare 
a telegram to be sent to President Davis from Staunton, the uearest office to 
McDowell. He took a seat at a table and wrote nearly half a page of fools- 
cap; he rose and stood before the fireplace pondering it some minutes; then 
he tore 1t in pieces and wrote again, but much less, and again destroyed what 
he had written, and paced the room several times. He suddenly stopped, 
seated himself, and dashed off two or three hnes, folded the paper, and said, 
“Send that off as soon as you reach Staunton.” As I bade him “ good-bye,” 
he remarked: “I may have other telegrams to-day or to-morrow, and will 
send them to you for transmission. I wish you to have two or three well- 
mounted couriers ready to bring me the replies promptly.” 


\ See note by General Schenck, p. 298, and also p. 280.— Ep1rors. 
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I read the message he had given me. It was dated “ McDowell,” and read 
about thus: ‘ Providence blessed our arms with victory at McDowell yester- 
day.” That was all. A few days after I got to Staunton a courier arrived 
with a message to be telegraphed to the Secretary of War. I read it, sent it 
off, and ordered a courier to be ready with his horse, while I waited at the 
telegraph office for the reply. The message was to this effect: “I think I 
ought to attack Banks, but under my orders I do not feel at lberty to do so.” 
In less than an hour a reply came, but not from the Secretary of War. It 
was from General Joseph E. Johnston, to whom I supposed the Secretary had 
referred General Jackson’s message. I 
have a distinet recollection of 1ts sub- 
stance, as follows: “If you think you 
can beat Banks, attack him. I only 
intended by my orders to caution you 
against attacking fortifications.” Banks 
was understood to have fortified him- 
self strongly at Strasburg and Cedar 
Creek, and he had fallen back there. I 
started the conner with this reply, as 
I supposed, to McDowell, but, lo! it 
met Jackson only twelve miles from 
Staunton, to which poimt on the Harri- 
sonburg and Warm Springs turnpike 
he had marched Ins little army, except 
Ashby’s cavalry, which, under an in- 
trepid leader, Captain Sheetz, he had 
sent from McDowell to menace Frémont, 
who was concentrating at Frankhn 1n 
Pendleton County, where he remained 
in blissful ignoranee that Jackson had 

BREN Fee eee” ar Se left McDowell, till he learned by tele- 

graph sqgme days later that Jackson 

had fallen upon Banks at Front Royal and driven him throngh Winchester 
anc across the Potomac. 

Two hours after receiving this telegram from General Johnston, Jackson 
was cv route for Harrisonburg, where he came upon the great Valley turnpike. 
By foreed marches he reached New Market in two days. Detachments of 
eavalry guarded every road beyond him, so that Banks remained in total 
ignorance of his approach. This Federal commander had the larger part of 
his force well fortified at and near Strasburg, but he kept a large detachment 
at Front Royal, about eight miles distant and facing the Luray or Page 
Valley. x 

From New Market Jackson disappeared so suddenly that the people of the 
Valley were again mystified. He crossed the Massanutten Mountain, and, 





jx Banks’s total force now numbered 9178 present for duty as against 16,000 to 17,000 
of Jackson.— EDITORS. 
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VIEW FROM BANKS’S FORT, NEAR STRASBURG, ACROSS TO FISIIER’S UILL. 
FROM A PH®T@GRAPIT TAKEN IN 1885. 


passing Luray, hurried toward Front Royal. He sometimes made thirty 
miles in twenty-four hours with his entire army, thus gaining for his infantry 
the sobriquet of “Jackson’s foot cavalry.” Very early in the afternoon of 
May 23d he struek Front Royal. The surprise was complete and disastrous 
to the enemy, who were commanded by Colonel John R. Kenly. After a 
fruitless resistance they fled toward Winchester, twenty miles distant, with 
Jackson at their heels. | A large number were captured within four miles by 
a splendid eavalry dash of Colonel Flournoy and Lieutenant-Colonel Watts. 

News of this disaster reached Banks at Strasburg, by which he learned that 
Jackson was rapidly gaining his rear toward Newtown. The works Banks 
had constructed had not been made for defense in that direetion, so he 
abandoned them and set out with all haste for Winchester; but, en route, near 
Newtown (May 24th), Jackson struek his flank, inflicting heavy loss, and 
making large eaptures of property, consisting of wagons, teams, camp- 
equipage, provisions, ammunition, and over nine thousand stand of arms, 
all new and 1n perfeet order, besides a large number of prisoners. q 

Jackson now ehased Banks’s fleeing army to Winchester, where the latter 
made a stand, but after a sharp engagement with Ewell’s division on the 25th 
he fled again, not halting till he had crossed the Potomae, congratulating 
lumself and his Government in a dispateh that his army was at last safe in 
Maryland. General Saxton, with some 7000 men, held Harper’s Ferry, 32 


} Colonel Kenly, in his report, says that he was 
attacked about 2 Pp. M., and that he maintained his 
position in front of his camp until nearly 5 o’clock, 
when he found that he was flanked. Retiring, he 
made a stand at the river in his rear, and again at 
the cross-road leadingto Middletown. At the last 


point his men were run down by overwhelming 
numbers and captured in detachments.— EDITORS. 

» Banks reports on April SOth, as present for 
duty, 9178; and on June 16th, 7115,— being a 
reduction of 2065. Jackson reports the capture 
in all of 3050 of Banks’s men.— EDITORS. 
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ARRIVAL OF FREMONT’S VANGUARD ABOVE STRASBURG, IN VIEW OF JACKSON’S TRAINS MOVING 
TOWARD FISIER'S HILL. FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME, 


miles from Winchester. Jaekson paid his respeets to this fortified post, by 
marching a large part of his forees elose to it, threatening an assault, long 
enough to allow all the captured property at Winchester to be sent away 
toward Staunton, and then returned to Winchester. His problem now was 
to escape the clutches of Frémont, knowimg that that officer would be 
promptly advised by wire of what had befallen Banks. He could go back 
the way he came, by the Luray Valley, but that would expose Staunton 
(the most important depot in the valley) to capture by Frémont, and he 
had made his plans to save if. 

IT had been left at Staunton organizing my reeruits. On his way to attack 
Banks, Jackson sent me an order from New Market to throw as many men 
as I could arm, and as quickly as possible, into Brock’s Gap, west of Harri- 
sonburg, and into any other mountain-pass through which Frémont could 
reach the valley at or south of Harrisonburg. I knew that within four miles 
of Franklin, on the main road leading to Harrisonbnrg, there was a narrow 
defile hemmed in on both sides by nearly perpendieular cliffs, over five 
hundred feet high. I sent about fifty men, well armed with long-range guns, 
to oceupy these clifts, and defend the passage to the last extremity. 

On the 25th of May, as soon as Frémont learned of Banks’s defeat and 
retreat to the Potomae, he put his army of about 14,000 in motion from Frank- 
hn to cut off Jackson’s retreat up the valley. Ashby’s men were still in his 
front toward McDowell, with an unknown force; so Frémont did not attempt 
that route, but sent his eavalry to feel the way toward Broek’s Gap, on the 
direct road to Harrisonburg. The men I had sent to the eliffs let the head of 
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the column get well into the defile or gorge, when, from a position of perfect 
safety to themselves, they poured a deadly volley into the close column. The 
attack being unexpected, and coming from a foe of unknown strength, the 
Federal column halted and hesitated to advance. Another volley and the 
“rebel yell” from the cliffs turned them back, never to appear again. Fré- 
mont took the road to Moorefield, and thence to Strasburg, though he had 
been peremptorily ordered ou May 24th by President Lincoln to proceed 
direct to Harrisonburg. It shows how elose had been Jackson’s calculation of 
chances, to state that as his rear-guard marched up Fishev’s Hill, two miles 
from Strasburg, Frémont’s advance came in sight on the mountain-side 
on the road from Moorefield, and a sharp skirmish took place. Jackson con- 
tinned to Harrisonburg, hotly pursued by Frémont, but avoiding a conflict. 

The news of Banks’s defeat created consternation at Washington, and 
Shields was ordered to return from east of the Blue Ridge to the Luray Val- 
ley in all haste to codperate with Frémont. Jackson was advised of Shields’s 
approach, ancl his aim was to preveut a junction of their forces till he reached 
a point where he could strike them in quick succession. He therefore sent 
cavalry detachments along the Shenandoah to burn the bridges as far as Port 
Republic, the river being at that time too full for fording. At Harrisonburg 
he took the road leading to Port Republhe, and ordered me from Staunton, 
with a mixed battery and battalion of cavalry, to the bridge over North River 
near Mount Crawford, to pr event a cavalry force passing to his rear. 

At Cross Keys, abot six miles from Harrisonburg, he delivered battle to 
Frémont, on June Sth, and, after a long and bloody conflict, as night closed 
in he was master of the field. Leaving one division — Ewell’s—on the ground, 
to resist Frémont if he should returm next day, he that night marched 
the rest of his army to Port Republie, 
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the troops of Shields’s command next 
morning on the Lewis farm, just below 
the town. 

On the day of the conflict at Cross 
Keys I held the bridge across North 
River at Mount Crawford with a bat- 
talion of cavalry, four howitzers, and 
a Parrott gun, to prevent a cavalry 
flank movement on Jacksou’s trains at 
Port Republic. About 1@ o’clock at 
night I received a note from Jackson, 
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written in peneil on the blank margin — /}):,’ sere see \ Vay ae ae a Romer 
of a newspaper, clirecting me to report Wig ee iss) MEA 
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before daybreak. On the same slip, __Seale of Miles 








and as a postscript, he wrote, ‘* Poor . 
Ashby is dead. He fell gloriously. By Major Jed. Hotchkiss, Top. Eng.Valley Dist. A. N.Va. 
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VIEW OF THE BATTLE OF CROSS KEYS, FROM THE UNLON POSITION. LOOKING EAST, 
FROM A SNETCIL MABE AT TILE TIME. | 


I know yon will jon with me in mourning the loss of -onr frend, 
one of the noblest men and soldiers in the Confederate army.” 


I earned 


that slip of paper till it was hterally worn to tatters. 
It was early, Sunday, June 8th, when Jackson and Ins staff reached the 


bridge at Port Republic. 


General E. B. Tyler, who, with two brigades of 


Shields’s division, was near by on the east side of the river, had sent two 


{General Ewell, the Confederate commander on 
the field, in his report says of the Union advance: 


“The general featires of the ground were avalley and 
a rivulet in my front, woods on both tlanks, and a field 
of some hundreds of aercs where the road erossed the 
center of my line, ny side of the valley being more de- 
flDed and cominanding the other. . Abont10 o’clock 
the enemy felt along my front with skirmishers, and 
shertly after posted his artillery, eliefly opposite mine. 
He advanced nnder cover on General Trimble, with a 
force, according to his own statement, of two brigades, 
which were repnlsed witb such signal loss that they did 
net make another determined ctfort. General Trimble 
had been reénforced by the 13th and 25th Virginia Regi- 
ments, Colonel J. A. Walker and Lieutenant-Colonet P. 
B. Dutty, of General Elzey’s brigade. These regiments 
assistedinthe repulse of the enemy. General Trimble in 
turn advanced and drove the enemy more than a mile, 
andremuained on his flank ready to make the tinal attaek. 
The enemy’s attaek was decided hy 4 p. M., it he- 
ing prineipally direeted against General Trimble, and. 
though from their own atutement they ontunmbered us 
on that flank two to one, it had signally failed. General 
Trimble’s brigade captnred one of their colors.”’ 


General I'rémont in his report describes the des- 
perate fighting as follows: 


“Urging vigorously forward his brigade, General 
Stahel encountered in the first belt of woods a strong 
line of skirmishers, which with hard fighting was driven 
out of the tinber and pnshed by the 8th and 45th New 
York over the open ground beyond the edge of the woods, 
where these regnnents suddenly eame upon the right of 
the enemy's mainline. ... Two of General Stalel’s 
hest, regiments, the 27th Penusylvania and the 41st New 
York, had been diverted to the right in the timber, and 
the shock of the entire force here was sustaiued by the 
sth and 45th New York; and principally by the 8th, 
which was attacked in front and flank by fourregiments. 

. The enemy now brought up additional artillery into 
the open gronnd on my extreme left, and General Tay- 
lois reserve brigade [Confederate] entering the wooda, 
the fighting continued with great severity conutinuonsly 
along the timber in front of our position. A Mississippi 
regiment, eharging with yells upon Buell’s hattery, was 
gallantlymet with a bayonet eharge by the 27th Pennsy]- 
vania, under eover of which the battery was withdrawn. 
A Louisiana regiment of Taylor’s brigade, nndertaking a 
eliarge upon Dilger’s hattery, was reeeived with a fire 
of canister and grape, delivered with suel preeision and 
rapidity as nearly destreyed it. Every attempt of theen- 
ely to einerge from the cover of the woods was repulsed 
by artillery and counter-attacks of infantry.” .. . 

EDITORS. 
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cuns anda few men under a green and inefficient officer to the bridge. They 
arrived about the same time as Jackson, but, his troops soon coming up, the 
Federal officer and his supports made great haste back to the Lewis farm, 
losing a gun at the bridge. 

IT reached Port Republic an hour before daybreak of June 9th, and sought 
the house occupied by Jackson; but not wishing to disturb him so early, I 
asked the sentinel what room was occupied by * Sandy” Pendleton, Jackson’s 
adjutant-general. ‘ Upstairs, first room on the right,” he replied. 

Supposing he meant our right as we faced the house, I went up, softly 
opened the door, and discovered General Jackson lying on his face across 
the bed, fully dressed, with sword, sash, and boots all on. The low-burnt 
tallow candle on the table shed a dim hght, yet enough by which to recognize 
him. I endeavored to withdraw without waking him. He turned over, sat 
up on the bed, and called out, Who is that?” 

He checked my apology with “ That is all right. It’s time to be up. Jam 
glad to see you. Were the men all up as you came through camp?” 

“Yes, General, and cooking.” 

“That's right. Wemove at daybreak. Sit down. I want to talk to you.” 

I had learned never to ask him questions about his plans, for he would 
never answer such to any one. I therefore waited for him to speak first. 
He referred very feelingly to Ashby’s death, and spoke of it as an irrepara- 
ble loss. When he paused I said, “General, you made a glorious winding- 
up of your four weeks’ work yesterday.” 

He replied, ‘* Yes, God blessed onr army again yesterday, and I hope with 
his protection and blessing we shall do still better to-day.” 

Then seating himself, for the first time in all my intercourse with him, he 
outlined the day’s proposed operations. I remember perfectly his conversa- 

tion. He said: “Charley Winder 

| BATTLEOF = (awssti(‘éngecerate ing mm | = | Brigpachier-General commanding his 
| ear een ree ao ME <| eld ‘Stonewall’ brigade] will cross the 
_ Seal of Mites prom sansine Zax“ river at daybreak and attack Shields 
i oy Reese! on the Lewis farm [two miles below]. 

I shall support him with all the other 
troops as fast as they can be put in 
line. General ‘Dick’ Taylor will move 
dh lee N66 ew on Goi SE Ben through the woods on the side of the 
ee mA LK Oe — Veet] mountain with his Louisiana brigade, 
wie rua ieee oe a) ser of} and rush upon their left flank by the 

NE Na eS NOON time the action becomes general. By 
10 o’clock we shall get them on therun, 
and PH now tell you what I want with 
you. Send the big new rifle-gun you 

SS have [a 12-pounder Parrott] to Poague 
EAS he of Ge G A [commander of the Rockbridge artil- 
— — lery] and let your mounted men report 

By Major Jed. Hotchkiss, : 

Topi Ens, Valley Dist, A, N. Vo. to the cavalry. [want you in person to 
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COLONEL JOHNSON, MOUNTED, 


THE FIRST MARYLAND (CONFEDERATE) REGIMENT AT ITARRISONBURG, JUNE 6, 1862, AND TUE DEATH OF ASHBY. 


In the affair of the rear-cuard at llarrisonhburg on the 6th of June, 1862. the 1st 
Maryland Regiment, Colonel (afterward General) Bradley T. Johnson, waa ordered 
by General Ewell to charge throngh the woods to the left in support of the 58th 
Virginia, then closely engaged with the Pennsylvania 13th (** Buektails’”’). They 
eharged with a eheer, bnt soon began to snftfer from @ fire in the flank and rear. 
Colonel] Johnson gave thecommand, “ By the right flank, file right, mareh!” As 
soon as the ecolora came into line —* By the left flank, charge /’’ The right ecom- 
panica charged at double-qnuiek. the left companies coming up on a run —thus 
ehanging front to the right under fire, At the same instant a@ volley from the 
enemy awept down the front filea of the eolor ecampany and eolor guard, killed 
the horses of General Turner Ashby and Colonel Johnson, and in a seeond after 


killed Ashhy. Johnaon, disentaugling himself from his horse, led his regiment 
on, and, aceording to Ewell, ‘drove the enemy off with heavy losa,” wounding and 
eayturing their commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas L. Kanc. Gen- 
eral Frémont wrote that ‘a battalion of Colonel Kane’s (Pennsylvania) regiment 
entered the woods under the direction of Brigadier-General [George D.] Bayard, 
and maintained for half an hour a vigorons attack, in which both sides snffered 
severely, driving the enemy.”’ Ashby was direeting when he fell not thirty yards 
from the enemy. Three Confederate color-sergeants were shot at oneflag. Asthe 
regiment was moving into the battle of Cross Keys, June 8th, General Ewell 
direeted Colonel Johison to earry one of the Dnektails captured from the enemy 
atfixed to his colors as a trophy.— EDITORS. - 
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take your mounted howitzers to the field, 1n some safe position in rear of 
the line, keeping everything packed on the mules, ready at any moment 
to take to the mountain-side. Three miles below Lewis’s there is a defile 
on the Luray road. Shields may rally and make a stand there. If he does, 
I can’t reach him with the field-battemes on account of the woods. You can 
earry your 12-pounder howitzers on the mules np the mountaim-side, and at 
some good place unpack and shell the enemy 
out of the defile, and the cavalry will do 
the rest.” 

This plan of battle was carmed out to the 
letter. I took position ina ravine about two 
hundred yards in rear of Poague’s battery in 
the center of the ine. General Tyler, who 
had two brigades of Shields’s division, made 
a very stubborn fight, and by 9 o’clock mat- 
ters began to look very serious for us. Dick 
Taylor had not vet come down out of the 
woods on 'T'yler’s left flank. 

Meanwhile I was having a remarkable 
time with our mules in the ravine. Some of \ 
the shot aimed at Poague came bounding ss 
over our heads, and oceasionally a_ shell 
would burst there. The mules became fran- 
tic. They kicked, plunged, and squealed. It 
was impossible to quiet them, and it took three or four men to hold one 
mule from breaking away. Hach mule had about three hundred pounds 
weight on him, so securely fastened that the load could not be dislodged 
by any of his capers. Several of them lay down and tried to wallow their 
loads off. The men held these down, and that suggested the idea of throw- 
ing them all on the ground and holding them there. The ravine sheltered us 
so that we were in no clanger from the shot or shell which passed over us. 

Just about the time our mule “ cirens” was at its height, news came up the 
line from the left that Winder’s bmngade near the river was giving way. 
Jackson rode down in that direction to see what 1t meant. As he passed 
on the bmnk of our ravine, Ins eye caught the scene, and, rennmg up a 
moment, he accosted me with, ‘Colonel, you seem to have trouble down 
there.” I made some reply which drew forth a hearty laugh, and he saad, 
“Get your mules to the mountain as soon as you ean, and be ready to move.” 

Then he dashed on. He found his old brigade had yielded shghtly to over- 
whelming pressure.) Gallopmg up, he was received with a cheer; and, calling 





PRIGADIER-GENERAL TURNER ASHBY, C.S. aA. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPI. 


D The first Confederate assault was made by Win- 
der’s (Stonewall!) brigade, and was repulsed by the 
troops of Carroll’s brigade. An ineident of the 
counter-charge 1s thus described by Colonel Henry 
B. Kelly, C. 5. A.: 


“While victoriously driving back the line of the 
Confederate left, the advancing Federal infantry were 


themselves suddenly assailed in flank, on their left, by a 
charge of two regiments of Virginia infantry, the 44th 
ald 58th, led by Colonel Scott.” 

The attack on the other flank by troops brought 
up from Cross Keys, by Genera! Ewell, determined 
the result. Colonel Kelly says: 


“At the word of command, the line moved forward, 
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out at the top of his voice, “ The ‘Stonewall’ brigade never retreats; follow 
me!” led them back to their origmal hne. Taylor soon made his appearance, 
and the flank attack settled the work of the day. A wild retreat began. The 
pursuit was vigorous. No stand was made in the defile. We pursued them 
eight miles. I rode back with Jackson, and at sunset we were on the battle- 
field at the Lewis mansion. 

Jackson accosted a medical officer, and said, ‘ Have you brought off all the 
wonnded?” “ Yes, all of ours, but not all of the enemy’s.” “ Why not?” 
“ Because we were shelled from across the river.” “* Had you your hospital 
flag on the field?” “ Yes.” “ And they shelled that?” ‘ Yes.” “ Well, take 
your men to their quarters; I would rather let them all die than have one 
of my men shot intentionally under the yellow flag when trying to save their 
wounded.” \ 

Frémont, hearing the noise of the battle, had hurried ont from near 
Harrisonburg to help Tyler; but Jackson had burnt the bridge at Port 
Repubhe, after Ewell had held Frémont in check some time on the west 
side of the river and escaped, so that when Frémont came in sight of 
Tyler’s battle-field, the latter’s troops had been routed and the river could 
not be crossed. 

The next day I returned to Staunton, and found General W.H. C. Whiting, 
my old commander after the fall of General Bee at Bull Run, arriving with a 
division of troops to reéenforee Jackson. Taking him and his staff to my 
house as guests, General Whiting left soon after breakfast with a guide to 
call on Jackson at Swift un Gap, near Port Republic, where he was resting 
his troops. ‘The distance from Staunton was about twenty miles, but 
Whiting returned after midnight. He was in a towering passion, and 
declared that Jackson had treated him outrageously. I asked, ‘ How is that 
possible, General, for he is very polite to every one?” 

“Oh! hang him, he was polite enongh. But he didn’t say one word about 
his plans. I finally asked him for orders, telling him what troops I had. 
He simply told me to go back to Staunton, and he would send me orders 


soon coming into plain view of the batteries and of the 
infantry of the enemy beyond the ravine, which at once 
opened fire on the advancing brigade. With one volley 
in reply, and a Confederate yell heard far over the field, 
the Lonisianians rushed down the rough deelivity and 
aeross the ravine, and earried the batteries like a flash. 
By the impetus of the charge over the rough 
ground all formation was lost, and officers and men were 
all thrown into one nnorganized inass around the eap- 
tnred guns. While this exultant crowd were rejoicing 
and shouting over their vietory, suddenly a seathing fire 
of canister was poured into them by a section of Clark's 
hattery which had heen rapidly brought over from the 
Federal right to within two hundred yards of the posi- 
tionof the captured guna. j 
“At the outset of the attempt of the Federals to 
retake their batteries, Lieutenant-Coltonel Peck, of the 
$th Lonisiana, ealled out to the men abont the eaptured 
ynns tu shoot the horses, which was done. When, there- 
fore, the Federals retook and held for a time, as they 
did, the ground where the guus were, they were unable, 
when again driven off, to take more than one gun with 
them for want of battery Lorses.’’ EDITORS. 


\ The official references to this incident are com- 
prised in the following. 


General Jackson says in his report: 


‘“* While the forces of Shields were in full retreat, and 
olu’ troops in pursuit, Frémont appeared on the oppo- 
xite bank of the south fork of the Shenandoah with his 
army, and opened his artillery upon onvambulances and 
parties engaged in the humane labors of attending to 
our dead and wounded, and the dead and wounded of the 
enemy.” 


Frémont says in his report of his action ‘at Port 
Republic: 


‘Parties (Confederate) gathering the dead and wound- 
ed, together with a line of prisoners, awaiting the 
movements of the reliel foree near by, was all, respect 
to troops on either side, now to be seen. A parting salvo 
of carefully aimed rifle-gune, duly charged with shell, 
Lastened the departure of the rebels with the unlucky 
though moet gallant convoy, and the whole were speed- 
ily out of sight.’ 


It is hardly necessary to state that intentional 
shellingof an ambnilance and relief parties is denied 
by Union officers. EDITORS, 
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to-morrow. I haven’t the shghtest idea what they will be. I believe he 
hasn’t any more sense than my horse.” 

Seeing his frame of mind, and he being a guest in my house, I said little. 
Just after breakfast, next morning, a conrier arrived with a terse orcler to 
embark his troops on the railroad trains and move to Gordonsville at once, 
where he would receive further orders. This bronght on a new explosion 
of wrath. ‘ Didn’t I tell you he was a fool, and doesn’t this prove it? Why, 
I just came through Gordonsville day before yesterday.” 

However, he obeyed the order; and when he reached Gordonsville he 
found Jackson there, and his little Valley army coming after him; a few days 
later McClellan was astounded to learn that Jackson was on his mght flank 
on the Chickahominy. Shortly after the seven days’ battle around Rich- 
inond, I met Whiting again, ancl hethen said: “I didu’t know Jackson when 
I was at your house. I have fonnd out now what his plans were, and they 
were worthy of a Napoleon. But I still think he onght to have told me his 
plans; for if he had died MeClellan would have captured Richmond. I 
wouldn’t have known what he was driving at, and might have made a mess 
of it. But I take back all I said about his being a fool.” 

From the date of Jackson’s arrival at Stannton till the battle of Port 
Republic was thirty-five days. He marched from Staunton to McDowell, 40 
miles, from McDowell to Front Roval, abont 110, from Front Royal to Win- 
chester, 20 miles, Winchester to Port Republic, 75 miles, a total of 245 miles, 
fighting in the meantime + desperate battles, and winning them all. 

On the 17th of June, leaving only his cavalry, under Brigadier-General B. 
H. Robertson, and Chew’s battery, and the little force I was enlisting in the 
valley (which was now no longer threatened by the enemy), Jackson moved 
all his troops south-east, and on the 25th arrived at Ashland, seventeen 
miles from Richmond. This withdrawal from the valley was so skillfully 
managed that his absence from the seene of his late trinmphs was unsus- 
pected at Washington. On the contrary, something like a panic prevailed 
there, and the Government was afraid to permit McDowell to unite his forces 
with MeClellan’s lest it should uneover and expose the capital to Jackson’s 
supposed movement on it. 

Jackson’s military operations were always unexpected and mysterious. In 
my personal intercourse with hin in the early part of the war, before he had 
become famous, he often said there were two things never to be lost sight of 
by a military commander: “Always mystify, inislead, and surprise the 
enemy, if possible; and when you strike and overcome him, never let up 
in the pursuit so long as your men have strength to follow; for an army 
routed, 1f hotly pursned, becomes panic-stricken, and can then be destroyed 
by half their number. The other rule is, never fight against heavy odds, if 
by any possible mancenvring you can hurl your own force on only a part, 
and that the weakest part, of your enemy and ernsh it. Sueh tacties will 
win every time, and a small army may thus destroy a large one in detail, and 
repeated victory will make it invincible.” 

His celerity of movement was a simple matter. He never broke down his 
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men by too-long-continued marching. 
often, but only for a few minutes at a time. 


NOTES ON THE BATTLE OF MCDOWELL. 


He rested the whole column very 
I remember that he liked to see 


the men lie down flat on the ground to rest, and would say, “A man rests all 


over when he hes down.” 


NOTES ON THE BATTLE OF McDOWELL. 


I.—BY ROBERT C. SCHENCK, MAJOR-GENERAL U. 


N the 7th of May [ left Franklin with about 

2000 men to join and support General Milroy, 
menaced with attack hy Stonewall Jackson, near 
McDowell, about forty miles distant. During this 
foreed march hy troops made the remarkable time 
of 34 miles in 238 hours. When [ arrived, on the 
morning of the sth, 1 found Milroy, with his small 
force in the village at the foot of the mountain, de- 
fending himself against the enemy oceupying the 
heights above, shut in, in fact, in a sort of amphi- 
theater. The only easy eseape from the position 
was down the narrow valley and sinall stream 
back by the road by which T had arrived. I, of 
course, assumed the command by right of seniority. 
The only question was how best to extricate our- 
selves from this disadvantageous position in the 
presence of a foree of the enemy largely superior 
in numbers. My whole force, after my arrival at 
MeDowell and junction with Milroy, was but about 
4000 men, 

General Milroy, always moved by undaunted aiid 
impetnons, thongh rather unealeulating, bravery, 
would have remained to challenge and await at- 
tack. But, after conference, it was agreed that 
the better plan would be to send, that evening, 
whatever portion of ouv united foree was avail- 
able for the attack up the side of the mountain to 
assault the enemy and delivera blow, if we conld, 
and then retire from his front before he had 


¥I.— EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF GENERAL R, H. 


‘May 7th I was first advised by my seouts and 
spies that a junction had been eftected between 
the armies of Generals [Stonewall] Jackson and 
[Edward] Johnson, and thatthey were advancing to 
attack me at MeDowell. Having the day previous 
sent out a large portion of the 3d West Virginia 
and 32d and 75th Ohio Regiments to Shaw’ S 
Ridge and upon Shenandoah Mountain for the pur- 
pose of protecting ny foraging and reconnoitering 
parties, [T imimediately ordered my whole command 
to concentrate at McDowell, and, expecting reén- 
foreements, prepared for defense there. 

Upon the next morning (the Sth instant) the Senn, 
was seen npon the 3ull Pasture Mountain, about 
one and three-fourths miles distant from _MeDoa 
ell, on any right and front. lt commenced shelling 
them and sent out parties of skirmishers to en- 
deavor to ascertain their numbers. At about 10 
A.M, your brigade arrived. Desultory firing of a 
section of Hyman’s battery and oceasional skir- 
mishing engaged the attention of the enemy dur- 
ing the morning. In the afternoon, at about 
3 o'clock, being informed by Captain George R. 


S. Va 


recovered from the surprise of such a movement. 
I gave the order accordingly. No officer could 
have carried it ont more effectively than did Gen- 
eral Milroy. 

The movement was executed suecessfully. The 
attacking foree was composed of a good part of 
Milroy’s men and of those of my immediate com- 
mand who were least fatigued. The whole number 
engaged was 2600; of these we had just ten per 
eent. killed and wounded. We remained at Me- 
Dowell, at the foot of the mountain, the point 
from which our troops moved to the attaek through 
that night, buried our dead, sent off the wounded 
and all stores, and withdrew in good order toward 
Franklin in the early morning. Our mareh back to 
Franklin, which oeeupied three days, was orderly 
and was not seriously molested hy Ashby’s cav- 
alry or any foree of the rehels in pursuit. 

At Frankhn we kept Jackson with bis whole 
force at bay with our still much inferior munhbers, 
until General Frémont arrived there on the 13th 
of May. With the troops I had left behind at 
Franklin, when! marehed to the relief of Milroy, I 
had at no time hefore Frémont arrived to take com- 
mand more thar 6500 men. On the Sth of May, 
Frémont was at Petersbnrg on his mareh from Lost 
Creek to Franklin, and certainly nowhere within 
less than 50 or 60 miles of MeDowell. That was 
poor *‘ supporting distanee.” 


MILROY. 


Latham, of the 2d West Virginia Volunteer Infan- 
try, who, with bis company, was engaged in skir- 
mishing, that the rebels were endeavoring to plant 
a battery npon the mountain, which would com- 
mand our whole encampment, with your permission 
I made a reconnoissance for the purpose of obtain- 
ing accurate information of their strength and 
position. Under my order the 25th Ohio and 
Toth Ohio Regiments (the former under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel W. P. Richardson, 
and the latter nnder the command of Colonel N.C. 
MeLean and Major Robert Reily)advaneed in the 
most gallant manner up the faee of the hill and at- 
tacked the enemy in their front. Numbcring less 
than one thousand men, unprotected by any natural 
or artificial shelter, they advanced up a precipitous 
mountain-side upon an adversary protected hy in- 
trenchments and the natural formation of the moun- 
tain, and unsupported drove them (being at least 
twicetheir numerical strength) over the crest of the 
mountain, and forone anda half hours maintained 
unaided, while exposed toa deadly fire, the position 
from which they had so bravely driven the foe.” 


inateOrrOsSING FORCES 


IN 


Tiere ele CAMPAIGNS: 


March 23d—June 10th, 1862. 


The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainable in the Official 


Records. 


Ix stands for killed: w for wounded; m w for mortally wounded; m for captured or missing; ¢ for cuptured. 


THE UNION ARMY. 


FORCES AT KERNSTOWN, MARCH 23D, 1862. 


Brigadier-General Jaines Shields (w), Colonel Nathan Kimball. 


First Brigade, Col. Nathan Kimball (also commauded 
the division on thle field of battle): i4th Ind., Lient.-Col. 
William Harrow; 8th Ohio, Col. Samuei &S. Carroll: 67th 
Ohio, Lient.-Col. Alvin C. Voris; 84th Pa., Col. William 
G. Murray (i). Brigade loss: k, 45; w, 200; 1n, 1=> 246. 
Sceond Brigude, Col. Jeremiah C. Sullivan: 39th T1., 
Col. Thomas O. Osborn; 13th Ind., Lieut.-Col. Robert S. 
Foster; 5th Ohio, Lient.-Col. John IT. Patrick; 62d Ohio, 
Col. Francis B. Pond. Brigade loss: k, 23; w, 69=92. 
Third Brigade, Col. Erastus B. Tyler: 7th Ind., Lieut.- 
Col. John F. Cheek; 7th Ohio, Liecut.-Col. William R. 
Creighton; 29th Ohio, Col. Lewis P. Buckley; 110th Pa., 
Col. William D. Lewis, Jr.; 1st W. Va., Col. Joseph Tho- 
burn. Brigade loss: k, 43; w,171; 2,21 =235. Cavalry, 
Col. Thornton F. Brodhead: 1st Squadron Pa., Capt. 


Staff loss: w, 1. 


Jolin Keys; Indpt. Co’s, Md., Captains Henry A. Cole, 
William Firey, and Jolin Horner; ist W. Va. (Battalion), 
Maj. B. F. Chamberlain; 1st Olio (Co’s A and C), Capt. 
Nathan D. Menken; 1st Mich. (Battalion), Licnt.-Col. 
Joseph T. Copeland. Cavalry loss: k, 3; w, 6=9. <A?r- 
diVlery, Lieut.-Col. Philip Daum: A, W. Va., Capt. Joln 
Jenks; B, W. Va.; IJ,1st Ohio, Capt. James F. Hinting- 
ton; L, 1st Ohio, Capt. Lucius N. Robinson; E, 4th U.8., 
Capt. Joseph C. Clark, Jr. Artillery loss: k, 4; w, 2=6. 

Total loss (March 22d and 23d): killed, 118; wounded, 
450; missing, 22 =590. 

General Shields reports (‘* Official Records,” XTI., Pt. 
I., p. 342): “Our force in infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
did not exceed 7000. We had 6000 infantry, a 
cavalry foree of 750, and 24 pieces of artillery.’’ 


FORCES AT MCDOWELL, VA., MAY STH, 1862. 


Brigadier-General Robert C. Schenck. 


MWttroy’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Robert II. Milroy : 25th 
Ohio, Lient.-Col. W. P. Riehardson; 52d Ohio, Licut.- 
Col. Ebenezer H. Swinney; 73d Ohio, Col. Orland Simith ; 
75th Ohio, Col. Nathaniel C. MeLean; 2d W. Va., Col. 
John W. Moss; 3d W. Va., Lieut.-Col. Francis W. Thomp- 
son; I, 1st Ohio Art’y, Capt. Ilenry F. Hyman; 12th 
Ohio Latt’y, Capt. Aaron C. Jolinson; Ist W. Va. Cav. 
(3co’s), Maj. John 8. Krepps. Brigade loss: k, 20; w, 177; 
mM, 2199. Scheneh’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. R. C. Schenck : 
55th Ohio, Col. John C. Lee; 82d Ohio, Col. James 
Cantwell; 5th W. Va., Col. John L. Zeigler; 1st Battalion 


Conn. Cav., Maj. Judson M. Lyon; K, 1st Ohio Art’y, 
Capt. William L. De Beck. Brigade loss (82d Ohio): k, 
65 W003 -D), 57, 

Total loss: killed, 26; wounded, 227; missing, 5 = 256. 

General Schenck says (* Official Records,” XITL.. Pt. I., 
pp. 462, 463), that he ‘* brought into the field an agegre- 
cate of only 1300 infantry, besides De Beek’s battery 
, and about 250 of the 1st Battalion Conneeticut 
Cavalry.” ‘“* Adding to the 1768 of Milroy’s bri- 
cade about 500 of the 82d Ohio, which was the nninberin 
action, the entire force we had engaged was 2268.” 


BANKS’S COMMAND, MAY 23D-20TH, 1562. 


Major-General Nathaniel P. Banks. 


FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Geu. Alpheus 8. Williams. 

First Brigade, Col. Dudley Donnelly : 5th Conn., Lieut.- 
Col. George D. Chapman; 28th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Edwin 
F. Brown; 46th Pa., Col. Joseph F. Knipe; 1st Md.. Col. 
Join R. Kenly (wand ec). Brigade loss: k, 17; w, 98: 
m, 735 =850. Third Brigade, Col. George H. Gordon: 2d 
Mass., Lient.-Col. George L. Andrews; 29th Pa., Col. 
John K. Murphy (ec), Capt. Samuel M. ZulielL; 27th Ind., 
Col. Silas Colgrove; 3d Wis., Col. Thomas H. Ruger. 
Brigade loss: k, 22: w, 80; m, 507=609. Cavalry: isi 
Mich. (5 co’s), Col. Thornton F. Brodhead, Maj. Angelo 
Paldi. Loss: k, 10: w, 9; 1m, 35=54. <Ardilery, Capt. 
Robert B. Hampton: M, 1st N. Y., Lient. James H. Pea- 
body: F, Pa., Licut. J. Presley Fleming; F, 4th U. &., 
Lieut. Franklin B. Croshy. Artillery loss: k, 2; Ww, 14; 
1 1 228, 

CAVALRY BRIGADE, Brig.-Gen. Jolin P. IJatel: 1st Me. 
(5 co’s), Lieut.-Col. Calvin S. Douty; jist Vt., Col. 


Charles H. Tompkins; 5th N. Y., Col. Othneil De Forest; 
Ist Mad. (5 co's), Lieut.-Col. Charles Wetsechky.  Bri- 
cade loss: k, 53 W, 25; m), 294 =324, 

UNATTACIIED: 10th Me., Col. Geo. L. Beal; 8th N. Y. 
Cav. (5 ¢o's, dismounted), Lieut.-Col. Charles R. Rab- 
hitt; Pa. Zouaves d’Afrique, Capt. Charles H. T. Collis; 
E, Pa. Art’y (section), Lieut. Charles A. Atwell. Unat- 
tached loss: k, 6; w, 17: m, 131 =154. 

The total loss of Banks’s troops at Front Royal, Mid- 
dletown, Newtowu, Winchester, ete., from May 23d to 
th, is reported as 62 killed, 243 wonnded, and 1714 cap- 
tured or missing = 2019. But Jackson clains (‘ Official 
Records,” Vol. XII., Pt. I., p. 708) that the wiole number 
of prisouers captured by his command was about 3030, 
including about 750 sick and wouuded in the hospitals at 
Winehester and Strasburg. The effective strength of 
Banks’s command was reported, April 30th, at 9178, and 
J:ine 16th (after fhe battle) at 7113. 


FORCES AT HARPER’S FERRY, MAY 26TH-30TH, 1862. 


Brigadier-General Rufus Saxton. 


Brigade Commanders: Brig.-Gens. James Cooper and 
Joln P.Slough, and Col. Dixon S. Miles. 

Troops: Cole’s Md. Cav., Cant. Henry <A. Cole; 1st 
Md. Cav. (6 co’s), Maj. James M. Deems; 5th N. Y. 
Cav. (4 co's), Maj. George II. Gardner: sth N, Y. Cav. 
(4 co’s, dismounted), Maj. William L. Markell; K, 1st 
N.Y. Art’y, Capt. Lorenzo Crounse; L, 1st N. Y. Art’y, 
Capt. John A. Reynolds; 60th N. Y., Col. William B. 
Goodrich: 78th N. Y., Col. Daniel Ulluann; 102d N. Y., 
Lient.-Col. William B. Haywood; 109th Pa,, Col. Henry 
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J. Stainrook; 111th Pa., Col. Matthew Schlaudeeker: 3d 
Del., Col. William O. Redden; 1st Md.. P. H. B.. Col. 
William P,. Maulsby; Purnell] Legion, Md., Col. William 
J. Leonard; 3d Md., Col. David P. De Witt: 1st D. C.. 
Col. James A. Tait; 8th and 12th U.8. (battalion), Cant. 
Thomas G. Piteher; Naval Battery, Lieut. C. H. Daniels. 

The loss in Suxton’s command was 1 killed, 6 wounded, 
aud 8 eaptured or missing=15. The forces eousisted 
‘of not more than 7000 effective men.” (See ‘ Official 
Records,” Vol. XIT., Pt. I., p. 641.) 
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FREMONT’S COMMAND, JUNE Ist-9TH, 1862. 


Major-General John C, Frémont. 


BLENKER’S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. L. Blenker. Staffloss: 
AV: 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Julins Stahel: 8th N. Y., Col. 
Francis’ Whtschel (w)> 39th iN. XY.; dist NN. Y¥., Col. 
Leopohl von Gilsa (Ww), Maj. Detlco von Einsiedel; 45th 
N. Y., Col. George von Amsherg; 27th Pa., Col. Adol- 
phus Buschbeek; 2d N. Y. Rattery, Capt. Louis Schir- 
mer, Lient; Hermann JalmeC; W. Va. Ait’y, Gant. 
Pravk Bnetl. Brigade loss: Kk, 68; w, 240; in, 96398. 
Second Brigade, Col. Jolin A. Koltes: 29th N. Y., Lieut.- 
Col. Clemens Soest; 68th N. Y.: 73d Pa., Lient.-Col. 
Gust. A. Mubleck; 13th N. Y. Battery, Capt. Julius 
Dieekmann. Brigade loss: w.1;1n1.8=9 Third Briyade, 
Brig.-Gen. Henry Bohlen: 54th N. Y., Col. Eugene A. 
Kozlay; 58th N. Y., Col. Wladimir Krzyzanowski; 74th 
Pa., Lient.-Col. John Wamm; 75th Pa., Lieut.-Col. Fran- 
cis Mahler; f, ist N. Y. Art'y, Capt. Michael Wiedrieh. 
Brigade loss: kK, 18; w. 52; m,8=73. Cavalry: 4th N. 
Y., Col. Christian F. Dicke). 

UNATTACHED CAVALRY: 6th Ohio, Col. Willian R. 
Lloyd; 3d W. Va. (detachment), Capt. Everton J. Conger. 

ADVANCE BRIGADE, Col. Gustave P. Cluseret : Goth Ohio, 
Col. William H. Trimble; 8th W. Va., Lieut.-Col. Lucien 
Loeser. Brigade loss: kK, 43; w.12; m,3=19. 

MILROY'S BRIGADE, Brig.-Geu. Robert H. Milroy: 2d 
W. Va., Maj. James D. Owens: 3d W. Va., Lient.-Col. 
Franeis W. Thompson; 5th W. Va., Col. John L. Zeigter; 
25th Ohio, Lient.-Col. William P. Richardson; ist W. Va. 


Staff loss: k, 1. 


Cav. (detachment), Maj. John S. Krepps; G, W. Va. 
Art’'y, Captain Chatham T. Inwing; I, ist Ohio Art’y, 
Capt. Henry F. Hyman; 12th Ohio Battery, Capt. Aaron 
C. Johusun. Brigade loss: Kk, 23; w, 122; m, 14=159. 

SCHUENCK’S BRIGADE, Brig.-Gen. Rohert C. Schenck : 32d 
Ohio, Lient.-Col. Ebenezer II. Swinney; 55th Ohio, Col. 
John C. Lee; 73d Ohio, Col. Orland Smith; 7dth Ohio, 
Col. Nathapiel C. MeLean; 82d Ohiv, Col. James Cant- 
well; Ist Battalion Conn. Cay., Capt. Lonis N. Middle- 
brook; K, 1st Ohio Art'y, Capt. William L. De Beck; 
Ind. Battery, Capt. Silas F. Righy. Brigade loss: k, 4; 
AN 03° G4 == 15, 

BAYARD'S BRIGADE (detached from McDowell's com- 
mand), Lrig.-Gen. George D. Bayard: Ist N. J. Cav., Col. 
Perey Wyndham (@), Lieut.-Col. , TosephKargé; tst Pa. 
Cav., Col. Owen Jones; 13th Pa. Reserves or Ist Rifles 
(battalion), Lient.-Col. Thomas L. Kane (wand ¢), Capt. 
Hngh MeDonald ; 2d Me. Battery, Capt. James A. Hall. 
Brigade loss: Kk, 13; w,7=8., 

The total loss of Fréiont’s furees at Cross Keys (as 
above given in detail) was 114 killed, 443 wounded, and 
127 eaptnred or missing =684. Tn the affairs at Monnt 
Carmel, Strasburg, Woodstock, Mount Jackson, and Har- 
risonburg, ete., June Ist-7th, the loss aggregated 11 
killed, 52 wounded, and 39 captured or missing = 102. 

senernl Fréimont reports (* Official Records,’”’ Vol. XIT., 
Pt. 1., p. 19) that ‘*10,500 men is a liberal estimate of 
forceinhandand for duty” with his command, June 8th. 


SHIELDS’S DIVISION, JUNE 8TH-9TH, 1862. 


Brigadier-General James Shields. 


First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Nathan Wimball: 14th Inch, 
Col. William Harrow; 4th Ohio, Col. John &. Mason; 8th 
Ohio, Lient.-Col. Franklin Sawyer; 7th W. WVa., Col. 
James Evans. Seeond Brigade, Brig-Gen. Orris &. 
Ferry; 39th I., Col. Thomas O. Oshorn ; 13th Ind., Lient.- 
Col. Robert S. Foster; 62d Ohio, Col. Franeis B. Pond; 
67th Ohio, Lient.-Col. Alvin C. Voris. Third Lrigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Erastns B. Tyler: 5th Ohio, Col. Sainnel II. 
Dunning; 7th Ohio, Licit.-Col. Willian R. Creighton ; 
29th Ohioa, Col. Lewis VP. Bnekley: 66tu Ohio, Col. Charles 
Candy. Grigade loss: Kk, 513 w, 234: m, 481 = 716. Fourth 
Brigade, Col. Samuel &. Carroll: 7th Ind., Col. James 
Gavin, 8ith Pa., Maj. Walter Barrett; 110th Pi., Col. 
William D. Lewis; ist W. Va., Col. foseph Thobnrn. Bri- 
gade loss: k, 12; w, 145; m, 118=270. <Artiilery, Col. 
Phihip Danm: IJ, Ist Olio, Capt. Tames EF. Huntington ; 
L, ist Ohio, Capt. Lucins N. Robinson; A, 1st Va., Capt. 
Jolin Jenks; §, 1st Va., Lieut. John V. Keeper; Is, 4th 
U.S., Capt. Joseph C. Clark. Artillery loss: K, 4; w,13; 
m,14=31. Cavalry: Ist Ohio (detachment), Capt. John 


Staff loss: w, 1. 


H. Robinson; Ist Rh. 7. (battalion), Maj. David 13. Nelson; 
ist W. Va. (detaehiuent), Maj. Benjamin F. Chamberjain. 

The loss of the Third and Fourth Brigades, three hat- 
teries of artillery, and a detachment of cavalry, which 
were the only troops of this division engaged at and near 
Port Republic, June 8th and 9th, ag¢regated 67 killed, 393 
wonnded, and 558 captured or missing = 1018. The Union 
loss dnring the entire canpaigu approximated 264 killed, 
1146 Womtded, and 3199 captured or missing = 4609. Tn his 
oflieial report (* OthHeial Reeords,"' Vol. XT1., Pt. I., p.688) 
General Shields gives his effective foree in the engage- 
ment of .Junedythas not exceeding 2500 men. General 
Tyler, who had immediate conmand ofthe troops in ae- 
tion, says (** Official Records,” Vol. NJJ., Pt.1., 2. 697) his 
force could not have exceeded 3000 en. The strength of 
Shields’s entire division, on May 30th, is reported at 
10,900 men (‘* Official Reeords,” Vol. XTI., Pt. L11., p.290). 
According to the saiue anthority Ord’s division, of Mc- 
Dowell’s command, whichrenmainedat Front Royal dur- 
ing Shields’sad vance np the Luray Valley, nninbered 9000. 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY, 


FORCES AT KERNSTOWN, MARCH 25D, 1862. 


Major-General Thomas J. Jackson. 


Garnett's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. R. B. Garnett : 2d Va., Col. 
J.W. Allen; 4th Wa., Lieut.-Col. Charles A. Ronald, Maj. 
A. G. Pendleton: 5fh Va., Col. Wilham H. Warnian ; 27th 
Va., Col. John Echols (w), Lient.-Col. A. J. Grigshy ; 33d 
Va., Col. Arthur Cc. Cummings; Va. Battery (Rockbridge 
Art’y), Capt. William MeLanghlin; Va. Battery (West 
Angusta Art’y), Capt. Tames ITI. Waters: Va. Battery, 
Capt. Joseph Carpenter. Brigade loss: k, 49; w, 168; 
m, 153=361. Buriss’s Brigade, Col. Jesse S. Burks: 2Ist 
Va., Lient.-Col. John M. Patton, Jr.: 429d Va., Lient.-Col. 
D. A. Langhorue: tst Va. (Irish) Battalion, Capt. D. B. 
Bridgford: Va. Battery, Lient. James Pleasants. Bri- 
gade loss: K, 24; w, 114; m, 39=167. Fudkerson's Bri- 
gade, Col. Samuel V. Fulkerson: 23d Va., Lient.-Col. 


Alex. G. Taliaferro: 37th Va., Lieut.-Col. R. P. Carson; 
Va. Battery (Danville Art’y), Lieut. A. C. Lanier. Bri- 
gade loss: Kk, 15; w, 76: m, 71=162. Caralry, ith Va., 
Col. Turner Ashby; Va. Battery, Capt. R. P. Chew. 
Civalry loss? lk, 1. w. £3 = 18: 

Total loss (Marel 22d and 23d): killed, 80; wounded, 
375: missing, 263 = 718. 

General Jaekson, in his report (‘ Official Records,’’ 
NII., Pt. I., p. 383), sars: ‘fOurnimnber present on the 
evening of the battle was, of infantry, 3087, of whieh 
2742 were engaged ; 27 pieces of artillery, of which 18 
were engaged. Owing toreecent heavy eavalry duty and 
the extent of conntry to he protected, only 290 of this 
arm were present to take part in the engagement.”’ 
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PORCES AT MCDOWELL, VA., MAY STH, 1862. 
Major-General Thomas J. Jackson. 


ARMY OF THE VALLEY: Second Briyade, Cot. 
John A. Campbell: 21st Va., Lieut.-Col. R. W. Cunning- 
ham; 42d Va., Maj. Henry Lane; 48th Va., Maj. James 
C. Campbell (w), Lieut. Samuel Hale; 1st Va. (Irish) Bat- 
tation, Capt. B. W. Leigh. Brigade loss: w, 9. Third 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. William LB. Taliaferro: 10th Va., Col. 
S. B. Gibbons (ik), Lieut.-Col. Fk. T. Il. Warren; 23d Va., 
Col. A. G. Taliaferro; 37th Va., Col. Samuet V. Fulkerson. 
Brigade toss: k, 12; w, 89=—101. 

ARMY OF THE NORTH-WEST, Brig.-Geu. Edward 
Johnson (Ww), in command on the field. Staffloss: w, 1. 


irst Brigade, Col. Z. T. Couner: 12th Ga., Maj. Willis 
A. Hawkins; 25th Va., Cul. George IH. Smith (w); 31st 
Va., Lieut.-Col. Alfred H. Jackson, Cot. Johu S. Hoffman. 
Brigade loss: kK, 43; w, 223 =266. Seeernd Brigade, Col. 
W. C. Scott: 44th Va., Maj. Norvell Cobb; 52 Wa., Col. 
Michael G. Warinan; 58th Va., Lient.-Col. F. H. Board. 
Brigade loss: E, 20; w, 102 = 122. 

Total toss: kilted, 75; wouuded, 424 = 499. 

The strength of the Contederate forces is not officially 
stated. Colonel Allan (‘‘Campaign in the Valley of 
Virginia, 1861-62,’ p. 78) estimates it at about 6000. 


PORCES IN THE OPERATIONS OF MAY 2OTH-JUNE 10TH, 1562. 
Major-General Thomas J. Jackson. 


JACKSON'S DIVISION. First Brigade, Lrig.-Gen. Charles 
S. Winder; 2d Va., Colt. J. W. Allen; 4th Va., Col. Charles 
A. Ronald; 5th Va., Col. W.S. H. Baylor, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Hrs. Funk: 21th Wn, Cot. A. J. Grigsby; 33d Wa., Col. 
Jobhu F. Neff. Brigade loss: Wiuchester, k, 10; w, 27= 
37. Port Repubtie, k, 13; w, 1545; m, 32=199. Seeond 
Brigade, Col. J. A. Camphell (w), Cot. John M. Patton: 
2ist Va., Col. John M. Patton, Lieut.-Col. R. H. Cun- 
ningham; 42d Va., Maj. wWenry Lane (w), Capt. Jobu 
I. Penn, Lieut.-Col. Wiliam Martin; 48th Va., Captaiu 
Samuel Hale (w), Maj. J. B. Moseley, Lieut.-Cot. Thomas 
S. Garnett; ist Va. (Irish) Battalion, Capt. B. W. Leigh, 
Maj. John Seddon. Brigade loss: Winchester, Kk, 2; w, 
14=16. Cross Keys and Port Republie, k, 4; w, 1620. 
Third Briyade, Col. Samuel V. Fulkerson, Brig.-Gen. 
William B. Taliaferro: 10th Va., Col. E. T. H. Warren; 
23d Va., Col. A. G. Taliaferro, Lieut.-Col. George W. 
Curtis; 37th Va., Maj. T. V. Williams, Col. Samnuet V. 
Fulkersou. Brigade loss: Winchester, Kk, 2; w, 34=36. 
Port Republic, w, 3. Artillery, Col. S. Crutebltield (ehief 
of artillery of Jaelksou’s entire command): Va Battery, 
Capt. Joseph Carpenter; Va. Battery, Capt. William H. 
Caskie; Va. Battery (joined at Port Repubtie), Capt. 
James MeD. Carrington; Va. Battery, Capt. W. E. Cut- 
shaw (w), Lieut. John C. Carpenter; Va. Battery, Capt. 
Willian T. Poague; Va. Battery, Capt. George W. Wood- 
ing. Artillery loss: Winebester, k, 3: w, 21=24. Port 
Republic, w, 9: mm, 1 = 10. 
EWELL'S DIVISION, Major-General Richard 8. Ewell. 
Seeond Brigade, Col. W. C. Scott, Brig.-Gen. George II. 
Steuart (w), Col. W. C. Scott: Ist Md. (assigned to 
brigade June 6th), Col. Bradley T. Johnson; 41th Wa., 
Col. W. C. Scott; 52d Va., Lieut.-Col. James H. Skinner; 
58th Va., Col. Samuel H. Letcher. Brigade. toss: Cross 
Keys, k, 7; w, 65=72. Port Republic. k, 30; w, 169=199. 
Fourth Brigude, Brig.-Gen. Arnold Elzey (w), Col. J. A. 
Watker: 13th Va., Col. J. A. Walkers; 31st Va., Col. John 
S. Hoffman; 25th Va., Lieut.-Col. Patriek B. Duffy ; 12th 
Ga., Col. Z. T. Conner. Brigade loss: Cross Keys, E, 
a5) We of — 672, Porte Republic, lq, 152 1, 60: mm, 4=99. 
Seventh Brigade, Brig.-Gen. [Isaac R. Trimble: 21st N. 
C., Col. W. W. Kirkland (w); 21st Ga., Col. J. T. Mercer; 


15th Ala., Col. James Cantey; 16th Miss., Col. Carnot 
Posey (w). Brigade loss: Wiuebester, Kk, 22; w, 75= 
97. Cross Keys, k, 235 w, 109; 11, 6=138, Lighth Briyade, 
Brig.-Geu. Richard Taylor: 6th La., Col. Isaac G. 
Seymour; 7th La., Col. H. T. Huys (w), Maj. David B. 
Penu; 8th La., Col. H. B. Kelly; 9th La., Col. Leroy <A. 
Stafford; La. Buttalion, Maj. C. hk. Wheat. Brigade 
loss: Front Rovakl and Winchester, k, 21; w, 109; m, 
3=133. Cross Keys, k,1; w,8=9. Port Republic, k, 33; 
Ww, 256; m,9=298. Maryland Line (attached to Second 
Brigude June 6th), Brig.-Gen. George II. Steuart (as- 
signed to eommand of the cavalry May 24th): 1st In- 
fantry, Col. Bradley T. Johnson; Co. A, Cav., Capt. 
tidgely Brown; Baltimore Battery, Capt. J. B. BrockKen- 
hrovgh. dAréillery: Va. Battery, Lieut. J. W. Latimer, 
Captain A. R. Courtney; Va. Battery, Capt. John A. M. 
Lusk; Va. Battery, Capt. Charles I. Raine; Va. Bat- 
tery. Capt. William H. Rice. Artillery loss: Cross 
Keys, k, 8; Ww. 20; in, 8=36. 

CAVALRY, Col. Thomas 8. Flournoy, Brig.-Gen. George 
H. Steuart, Brig.-Gen. Tiwner Ashby (Kk), Colt. Thomas 
VY. Munford: 2d Va., Lieut-Col. James W. Watts; Col. 
Thomas T. Munford; 6th Va., Col. Thomas S. Flournoy ; 
ith Va., Col. Turner Ashby (promoted Brig.-Gen. May 
23) * Vaebattery, Capt. Fe P. Chew. Cavatry loss: 
Frent Royal and Winchester (partial report), k, 11; w, 
15=26. (Other casnalties in the cavalry during the 
eainpaign are not specifically stated.) 

General Jackson reported his losses at Front Royal, 
Winchester, ete., from May 23d to 31st, as 68 Iilled, 329 
wounded, and 3 missing = £00. At Cross Keys and Port 
Repubhe thecasualties were 139 killed, 951 wounded, aud 
60 missing = 1150. Asnearly as ean he aseertained from 
the ** Official Reeords,” the loss in the eampaign was 230 
killed, 1373 wounded, and 232 captured or missing = 1878. 

The strength of Jackson’s command is nowhere au- 
thoritatively stated. Colonel William Allan says in 
his ‘‘ Jackson’s Valley Campaign,” p. 146: ‘* Jaekson had 
moved against Banks, on May 19th, with a total cffec- 
tive foree of 16,000 or 17,000 men. His effective 
toree {at Cross Keys] could not have exceeded 13,000, 
even if it reached that amount.’ 





FIGHTING JACKSON AT KERNSTOWN. 


BY NATHAN KIMBALL, BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8. V. 


ARLY in 1862 the division of the Union army afterward commanded by 
General James Shields was reorganized by General Frederick W. Lander, 
under whose lead it had taken part in the hardships of a winter campaign 
throngh the mountains and in the valleys of the upper Potomac. On the Ist 
of March orders were received directing General Lander to move his division 
from West Virginia into the valley of the Shenandoah, to unite with the 
divisions under General Banks in the operations already begun against 
“Stonewall” Jackson.! But the brave Lander was not again to lead us. 
When the order came, it found him overcome by exposures and hardships, 
and on the 2d of March he died, at the camp of the division, on the Great 
Cacapon River. The division began the movement under this order on the 
5th, and on the 7th, while we were on the way, General Shields arrived from 
Washington and assumed command. 

General Banks had already crossed the Potomac with his divisions, and 
with bunt httle opposition had occupied Harper’s Ferry, Charlestown, and 
Martinsburg, the enemy retiring toward Winchester. {, When our division 
arrived at Martinsburg on the 10th, General C. 8. Hamilton’s had moved for- 
ward, and was then advancing near Winchester. Expecting that the enemy 
would resist his farther advance, General Hamilton requested General Shields 
to push forward to his support. General Shields, complying, sent forward, 
on the evening of the 11th, his First Bngade (my own), which, after a night’s 
hard march, nnited, early on the morning of the 12th, with Hamiulton’s divis- 
ion, and advanced with it, and at 2 Pp. w. General Hamilton’s troops ocenpied 
the city and its defenses without serious opposition. Jackson, having aban- 
doned the place, retreated up the valley toward Strasburg. On the 13th, 
General Shields arrived with his Second and Third Brigades (Sullivan’s and 
Tyler’s), having left detachments to garrison Martinsburg, while other forces 
of General Banks’s command remained at Harper's Ferry and Charlestown. 
General Hamilton, commanding the First Division, having received orders 
assigning him to duty elsewhere, General Banks assigned General Alpheus 8. 
Wilhams to the command of that division. 

Early on the morning of March 17th, Shields, nnder orders from General 
Banks to make a reconnoissance, moved ont from Winchester, following the 
route taken by Jackson along the turnpike up the valley toward Staunton, 
with flanking parties of cavalry upon the Front Royal and other parallel roads. 


) For an account of Jackson’s early operations in 
the valley, see Vol. I., p. 111. 

w The object of this movement under Banks was 
the protection of the reopening of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad west of Harper’s Ferry. The 
region of the upper Potomac and the Shenandoah 
Valley was at this time included in the department 
under General MeClellan’s immediate control, com- 
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prising the field of operations of the Army of the 
Potomag, that is, northern Virginia. Banks’s com- 
mand was the Fifth Corps, Army of the Potomac, 
and consisted of two divisions, that of Hamilton, 
afterward Williams’s, and Lander’s, afterward 
Shields’s. During the Peninsular campaign, Banks 
was given a separate command, the ‘‘ Department 
of the Shenandoah.” — EDITORs. 
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In the afternoon of the 17th, a force of the enemy with cavalry and artillery 
was met at Fisher’s Hill, near Strasburg, where brisk skirmishing was com- 
menced and continued until toward the close of the day, when Shields 
ordered the advance of the Second Brigade, the enemy retreated, and Shields’s 
division encamped for the night in possession of the positions which had been 
held by the enemy. 

On the morning of the 18th, General Shields pushed forward — meeting 
with but little resistance—as far as Woodstock; then, halting with his infan- 
try, he sent his cavalry forward, following 
the enemy to Monnt Jackson, where, hav- 
ing crossed the Shenandoah, he had dis- 
appeared. General Shields here discontin- 
ued the pursuit, and, returning, encamped 
again on the night of the 18th at Fisher's 
Hill and Strasburg. On the morning of 
the 19th, waiting until the arrival of his 
cavalry,—at 10 o’clock,—he marched for 
Winchester, where the command arrived 
late in the evening without loss, and with- 
out being followed by the enemy. 

General Shields reported to General [ie Ht 
Banks that Jackson had fled with his /3iMA = . 
army from the valley, leaving only a small | | 7 
force under Ashby for observation, and 
that he had driven this force beyond the 
Shenandoah at Mount Jackson. 

General Banks, now satisfied that Jack- 
SOneha a pumdonedstie weilleyeor that: iis ||) PELGspIER GE NEE NG EREDER eer to guer: 
force was too small and he too cautious 
to return to attack, and in compliance with orders previously received, 
removed all of his forces from Winchester (excepting Shields’s division) east 
of the Blue Ridge. 

On the morning of the 22d, the last of his troops having moved, General 
Banks departed for Washington, leaving the division of Shields, the only 
force at and around Winchester, as the guardians of the valley. The enemy 
meantime had not been idle, having been kept well informed, daily and 
hourly,— by his friends and emissaries,—of every movement made by our 
forces, and also of the number and positions of the troops remaining under 
General Shields. Stonewall Jackson now returned, intent upon victory, the 
recapture of Winchester, and the possession of the beautiful valley. 

At4 p.m, Mareh 22d, Jackson announced his appearance in our front by 
the guns of Ashby’s artillery. Ashby, advancing from the direction of Stras- 
burg, forced our ontposts back upon their reserves, and attacked them with 
his cavalry. At the sound of the first gun, General Shields hurried to the 
front with reénforcements, returned the fire of the enemy with artillery and 
musketry, and, advancing his line, compelled the enemy to retire. Upon start- 
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ing to the front General Shields had sent an officer of his staff to me with orders 
directing me “to move the residne of my brigade with one battery to a point on 
the Strasburg turnpike, two miles south of the city, with the least practicable 
delay.”.. Complying at once my command was moved rapidly forward, and 
within an hour reached the pomt mdicated. Here I met the general, who was 
being conveyed to his quarters in the city, having been severely wounded inthe 
recent engagement. After giving me information as to the fight and the posi- 
tion of the forees, he directed me to take command. Our lne of infantry and 
artillery was advanced in front of the toll-gate and in position to the nght 
and left of the turnpike, with eavalry upon the diverging roads and flanks. 
No further movement on the part of the enemy took place, and night closing 
in, too dark for an advance, my troops bivonacked in line to await the devel- 
opments of the coming Sabbath. During the night General Shields sent me 
instructions directing me to move forward at the earhest hght with my bri- 
gade and battery, with one squadron of cavalry, along the turnpike, and drive 
or capture the enemy, as the force in my front was nothing more than an 
observation foree of Ashhy’s cavalry. 

At dayhght, on the 25d, my eommand was moving; so was the enemy’s. 
Advaneing with infantry from the Ills in my front, he opened upon my hne 
a heavy fire of musketry and artillery, which was promptly returned, and soon 
our forces were engaged in severe confhet. The enemy halting, I ordered my 
line forward, giving and receiving heavy volleys, the dash of our men com- 
pelling the enemy to give way. With lond cheers my soldiers pushed forward, 
aud before 8 a. M. we had the pleasnre of taking possession of the positions 
which the enemy had held on the high ridge overlooking the village below, 
his forees now retreating to their supports in the woods beyond. This engage- 
ment, thongh of short duration, was the begiumng of the battle at Nernstown. 

Seeing that the force J had thus far opposed to me had been greatly reén- 
foreed, I halted for rest, observation, and further developments ou the part of 
the enemy. Having informed the commanding general of the result of the 
morning’s work, I awaited further orders, which were soon received through 
Major Armstrong with directions to move forward at once. Colonel Sullivan, 
with his brigade, was within snpporting distauce, and the foree in my front, 
the general thought, was not strong enough to resist me. But the enemy had 
by this time become active and was forming his lines, lis foree greatly 
increased by infantry. Calling Major Armstrone’s attention to the move- 
ments, strenyth, aud position already presented to view, | requested him to 
return to the general and request him to send me reenforecements. IJ was 
satisfied that not only was the foree of Ashby present, but the entire army 
of Stonewall Jackson, with that general in command, in person. The position 
lL held was good for defense, and I determined to hold it. Sullivan coming 
forward with Ins brigade and one battery, | placed them in position on a con- 
tinnation of the ridge on the left of the turnpike and of my brigade, thus 
extending onr line in that direction. 

The enemy had been active, and now relieved me from the execution of the 
movement directed by the general, by undertaking a lke movement against 
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me. Moving forward with infantry and artillery agamst Sullivan en the left 
and wy own brigade on the right, he foreed my skirmish line to retire until 
under cover of our main line and batteries, and still advanced until my fire 
compelled hin to halt; then Carroll, Sawyer, and Voris were ordered forward 
from my hnes, and their well-direected fire, with the storm of grape and ean- 
ister poured from the well-managed guns of Clark’s, Jenks’s, and Robimson’s 
batteries, forced the enemy to retreat to his 

former position. At 10 a.u., while I awaited _— 
his further movements, General Shields sent | 
the following: 


““ C@eLONEL KIMBALL: Major Armstrong informs me 
that the enemy at present occupies a position on an 
eminence on the right flank, also another on the left 
flank, leaving the center unsupported, which I take 
to be the Strasburg turnpike. If this be the state 
of the case, I would recommend to push a cohunn of 
cavalry, four pieces of artillery, and a body of infan- 
try along the turnpike to advance far enough to take 
them in the rear when they commence to retreat. This 
body, however, must be preceded by active skirmish- 
ing to avoid falling into a trap. When this column 
advances far enough, a simultaneous charge may be 
made upon both batteries while the center column cuts 
off retreat. I leave the management of this to your 
own discretion, not being able to be on the ground in 
person. I cannot accurately describe what ought to 
be done. If the force before you be what I suppose 
it is, the onlv wav to do is to close around them by 
some such move as this, or some other equally de- 
cisive move as you may deem practicable. Aly own 
opinion is that there is no foree before you but tha‘ 
we encountered the other day.” 





Convineed that the general «id not com- 
prehend the situation, the strength of the SOA git gL 
enemy, nor the positions held by the re- 
spective forces, and satisfied that from Jus bed in the city five niles to the 
rear he could not properly conduct the movements whieh might be required 
by the exigencies of the situation, I determined to remain ou the defensive 
and in the position now held by my line, from which I had an unobstrueted 
view across the little valley and the enemvy’s lines to the front; the danger 
was, our foree being less than his, that he might turn one or the other of our 
flanks. Responding to my request, General Shields sent me the desived sup- 
port, with the following: 


‘* COLONEL KIMBALL: — J have ordered the 13th Indiana, and 39th Illinois Infantry, and a 
battery, and will follow them with cavalry and other imfantry. Thope you will keep me advised 
of the motions of the enemy by intelligent orderlies who can explain themselves when they come. 
Tyler’s brigade has been ordered within supporting distance and will communicate with you. 
Our whole force is nowinyour hands. If there is a greater force of the enemy against you than 
I supposed, increase the strength of the center column and take them in flank.” 
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Near 2 p. m. Jackson again moved forward to the attack with artillery and 
infantry, while his cavalry threatened my left flank. His advancing column 
came boldly forward, seemingly intent upon driving us from our position and 
moving directly forward to Winchester. My gallant line of skirmishers 
opened their fire upon the deploying column, but were forced back under 
cover of ourmain line, which once more poured its destructive fire from rifles 
and batteries into the ranks of the gallant enemy, and again compelled him 
to fall back to the point from which he had advanced. While making this 
second attempt by direct attack, Jackson was moving troops to his left, with 
the aim of passing beyond my nght. Colonel Tyler coming to the front in 
person just after this last repulse of the enemy, I pointed out the unpro- 
tected condition of my right and the open and unoccupied position beyond 
it, and the movement of the enemy’s forces in that direction, and directed 
him to move his brigade as quickly as possible to secure the position. I also 
ordered what cavalry I had to move to the right of T'yler’s bmgade and in sup- 
port of it. When repulsed in the last attack, the enemy’s troops retreated 
from the front of my right toward the point in the woods where Jackson had 
massed his forees for an attack against my extreme right, and to move around 
that flank. Satisfied by this and other movements from the enemy’s right of 
his intentions, I prepared to meet him and end the contest. At 3:50 Pp. M. the 
enemy commenced his movement, announcing it by solid shot upon my line 
from the hills behind which his forees were moving, and advanced across the 
open field toward the point to which I had ordered Tyler’s brigade. The 
enemy’s skirmishers, acdlvancing, met Tylevr’s just as they were emerging from 
the wood and checked their advance. Tyler soon deployed and, advancing, 
forced this line back to their main line now under protection of a stone-vwall, 
when the enemy poured such fire from his muskets and batteries as to check 
Tyler’s farther advance. 

The enemy made frequent attempts to advance, but they were held by 
Tyler’s gallant men to their cover, and the battle now raged m all its fury, 
neither line giving way. Jackson had withdrawn his brigades from his right, 
leaving only a small foree to guard that flank. To meet his masses, now 
moving to foree Tyler back, regiments and batteries were drawn from our 
left to strengthen our center. The time having come for the decisive move- 
ment, my First Brigade, with the supports from the left, and Sullivan’s, were 
made ready. Directing Colonel Sullivan to follow the movements ot forces 
on our right, [ ordered the hne forward. With a quick move at right-half- 
wheel, the gallant fellows, under Harrow, Patrick, Foster, Murray, and Voris, 
with loud cheers, dashed forward through the terrific storm of shot and shell 
from the enemy’s stone-wall and battenes; nor did they halt or falter nntil the 
enemy was driven from his protection, and his advaneing lines were checked. 
Our line now had the wall so long held by Jackson. But soon the sturdy foe, 
reenforeed, advanced again to retake the position; they were met by men as 
gallant and as determined as themselves, and in answer to their wild ‘ rebel 
yell” loud cheers were given from our line as it dashed forward. With Tyler’s 
gallant bngade and our fearless httle band of cavalry rounding his flank, 


the enemy was forced 
back across the field 
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to the woods, where 
he onee more at- 
tempted to check 
our advancing lines, 
With cheers from 
right to left, our gal- 
lant soldiers pushed 
forward, and as the 
sun went down, the 
stubbornly yielding 
foe, who had thrice 
advanced to the at- [+ £8 
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tack, gave way, and | 2 eaNh et & 
Jackson’s army was | “»euaN= oi 
badly beaten — his | © Sy 

shattered brigades Ee of 

in full retreat from | Fs 2 

the field over which | / 3. 

they had so gallantly EHS: 
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fought. { 

Night closing in 
too dark for pursuit, [77s 
our weary soldiers |!) 
bivouacked in posi- | — 
tions from which 
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they had driven the 
enemy. Onur troops 
had fought without 
food since the even- 
ing of the 22d, and 
it was after midnight 


MAP OF THE BATTLE OF KERNSTOWN, VA., MARCH 23, 1862. 


Based upon the maps in the * Official Reeords,” Vol. NIL, Part I., pp. 362-365. A 
represents the first position of Kiniball'’s and Sullivan’s brigades on the morning of 
Mareh 23d. Sullivan remained to bold the Union left, while Kimball moved to the 
position at B, ana finally to the main battle-field, F (evening of March 23d), where he 
joined Tyler, who had previously been in position first at C, and thenat D, whence 
he advanced to oppose Stonewall Jacksou in his flanking position at F, to which 
Juckson had marched by wood roads from bis first position at E.— EDITORS. 


before this want was supplied.) At earliest light on the morning of the 
24th our troops were again on the march, in pursuit of the enemy, 


whose rear-guard was overtaken near Middletown. 
across Cedar Creek to his main force, under fire from our batteries. 


The enemy retreated 
While 


here skirmishing with the enemy, I had made such disposition of our 


} Colonel E. H. C. Cavins, of the 14th Indiana, 
writing under date of July 9th, 1887, says of this 
charge: 


‘The Confederates fell back in great disorder, and 
we advaneed in disorder just as great, over stone-walls 
and over fences, through blaeckberry-bnushes and under- 
crowth. Over logs, through woods, over bills and fields, 
the brigades, regiments, and companies advaneed, in one 
promiseuous, mixed, and uneontrollable mass. Offieers 
shouted themselves hoarse in trying to bring order out 
of confusion, but all their efforts were unavailing along 


the front line, or rather what ought to have been the 
front line. Yet many of the brave Virginians who had 
so often followed their standards to vietory, lingered in 
the rear of their retreating eomrades, loading as they 
slowly retired, and rallying in squads in every ravine 
and belind every hill—or hiding singly among the 
trees. They eontinned to make it very hot for our men 
in the advance.” 


p The losses at Kernstown were: Union, 118 
killed, 450 wounded, 22 missing = 590; Confeder- 
ate, SO killed, 375 wounded, 263 missing = 718. 
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troops as I believed would result in their rout and capture of their trains, by 
moving up the creek with a strong flanking detachment to the back or dirt 
road from Winchester to Strasburg, while my other troops followed along the 
turnpike upon which the enemy’s trains were moving. I hoped thus to head 
him off before he could reach Fisher’s Hill beyond Strasburg. Major-General 
Banks, arriving as this movement was being commenced, assumed command. 
He deemed it prudent to await reénforcements, and our army remained 1n 
camp at Middletown and Cedar Creek that night, while the enemy escaped to 
Fishev’s Hill. 

Having been reénforeed by the return of Williams’s division, the army 
under General Banks moved forward on the morning of the 25th, and after 
hght skirmishing occupied Strasburg and Fisher’s Hill, the enemy continuing 
his retreat toward Woodstock and Mount Jackson. Or army remained in 
camp at Strasburg and Fisher's Hill, awaiting supphes, until April Ist. 

On the morning of April lst our forees moved forward, with three days’ 
rations, but without tents or baggage, to Woodstock, the enemy having con- 
tinned his retreat to Mount Jackson. Receiving additional supphes, we moved 
forward from Woodstock on the 8th, meeting and skirmishing with the enemy 
daily. On the 15th on army arrived near Mount Jackson, finding the enemy 
in force, and after a brisk engagement compelling him to fall back and his 
main force to cross the Shenandoah at Mount Jackson, beyond which he took 
position at Rude’s Hall, covering the village and the crossings of the river. 

General Banks, on the morning of the 17th, directed a forward movement 
to force a passage across the river. The river was much swollen by rains, 
rendering it impossible to ford. There being but one bridge, it became 
the center of contest, the enemy having failed to destroy it, although he 
had set fire toit. A splendid dash by a detachment of our cavalry throngh 
the bridge drove the enemy away and extinguished the flames. ‘This gallant 
charge was made by two companies of the lst Ohio, under Captains Menken 
and Robinson, and one company of the Ist Michigan, led by a little corporal. 
Dismonnting, they put out the fire, carrying water from the river in their old 
slouched hats for the purpose. (The name of this dashing corporal was George 
Rk. Maxwell, who afterward, by his gallantry and daring aehievements, rose to 
the command of his regiment and brigade under the heroic Sheridan.) The 
bridge seenred, our army moved forward under a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
line and batteries. By 11 a. uw. the crossing was completed, and the enemy, 
forced from his position, retreated beyond New Market toward Harrisonburg 
and Port Repubhe, and our forces encamped in positions in advance of New 
Market. 

In this engagement our forces captured one company of cavalry, and 
inflicted other heavy losses upon the enemy, our loss being hght. For his sue- 
cess General Banks received that night the thanks of the President. 

On the 19th and 20th our forces, under General Williams, advanced and 
oceupied Harrisonburg, while Shields’s division held the roads to Luray, the 
crossings ef the Shenandoah, and New Market. General Banks, in “ General 
Orders, No. 20,” dated New Market, Virginia, April 21st, 1862, congratulated 
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BATTLE-FIELD OF KERNSTOWN, VA. FROM A PHOTOGRAPIL TAKEN IN 1885, 


On this side of the stone-wall Jackson formed his line of battle. March 23, 1862.—See F on map, pr. 307. 


“the troops under his command upon the success ot their eS CIGu, and 
the permanent expulsion of the rebel army froin the valley of Virginia’ 

(General Shields, who had remained out of the field on account of wounds 
received in the engagement of the 22d of March with Ashby’s cavalry in front 
of Winchester, now arrived, and m “General Orders, No. 28,” dated New 
Market, April 50th, 1862, relieving me from command of the division, said: 

‘‘ The general commanding the division, having so far recovered from Ins wounds as to be able 
to serve in the field with his brave troops, desires to make it known to them that he places him- 
self again at their head. Brigadier-General Kimball willrejoin the First Brigade, and again 
resume command of it. And, thus directing, the general cannot suffer the occasion to pass with- 
out expressing to that gallant offieer and Ins staff his grateful acknowledgments for the eft- 
cient manner in which they managed the division and directed its affairs while he was compelled 
by lis condition to be absent from the field. His special thanks are due to General KKimball for 
his devotion to the interests and honor of the eommand and the signal service he has rendered it 
in this emergency.” 

With a commission, now as brigadier-general (for my victory over Stone- 
wall Jackson at Kernstown), [ resumed command of my gallant old brigade, 
rejoiced to be freed from the greater responsibilities, gratified with the success 
attending me while in command of the division, and grateful to the Govern- 
ment for the recognition of my services. 

Stonewall Jackson, although out of the valley, was still immediately mm our 
front. He was daily increasing in strength by reénforeements, and was active 
in demonstrations. On the Ist of May, Jackson’s army made movements 
threatening our right at Harrisonburg, and our left near the crossmg of the 
Shenandoah toward Luray. Under cover of these a part of the force under 
Edward Johnson moved, ou the 7th, to prevent the capture of Staunton by 
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Milroy. Meeting General Milroy at McDowell and cheeking Milroy’s advanee, 
Jackson again returned to our front. Both sides claimed success in the affair 
at McDowell on the Sth of May [see p. 286]. 

The operations against “Stonewall Jackson” were successful, with the valley 
of Virginia in our possession, and Jackson’s army held in check beyond the 
Shenandoah by Banks and Shields. General McDowell, with lis army, held 
Fredericksburg and the lne of the Rappahannock, General Frémont moving 
toward Staunton from the west, and General MeClellan, with the Army of the 
Potomae, was advancing up the peninsula, confronting the Confederate army 
under Johnston. Thus was Washington protected, and the rmn of the Confed- 
eracv imminent, when a blunderin the management of our armies in Virgina 
was made. The order directing Shields’s division to join General MeDowell’s 
army at Fredeneksburg was most unfortunate. The divisions were indig- 
hant in contemplation of the results, knowing the situation as they did. On 
reeeipt of the order General Banks said : 


‘“* Results are not for us to cousider, and orders are received to be obeyed. I regret it because 
I feel that the pelicy of which this order is a part is to end in allowing the grand army of the 
rebels to escape unharmed from Virginia, and add another vear to the war. It is impossible to 
antieipate what work hes before us; I feel the imperative necessity of making preparations for 


the worst.” 


And by this order the worst came, and the opportunity was given to Stone- 
wall Jaekson for the display of his peenhar strategie ability. 

On the 12th of May General Shields moved from New Market for Fal- 
month, and General Banks moved down the valley to Strasburg, thus open- 
ing the way for Jaekson [see map, p. 284]. With Shields’s division far away at 


Fredericksburg, 
on the 


and Irémont beyond the Shenandeah mountains, Jaekson, 
23d, with is army of about 1500, dashed down upon Banks’s 9000, 


mostly stationed in detachments at Strasbure and Front Royal, nearly 20 
miles apart, by the route Banks was forced to take. 

Bunt not until after three days of hard fighting did he foree the heroie sol- 
diers of Banks’s division from the valley. s With the information of this 


\ Colonel Franklin Sawyer, in his history of the 
Sth Ohio, of Kimball's brigade, records the follow- 
ing Incident, which took place at Falmouth, oppo- 
site Fredericksburg : 

*Rimball’s brigade was ordered into a newly feneed 
ficld forits camp, and ne sooner were the wen dismissed 
from ranks than the entire fence disappeared. General 
hing, Who was in command at this place, seeing this 
moarvement from his quarters at the Phillips Mansion, 
sent down an aide-de-camp to arrest all of our officers, 
and eompel the men to rebnild the fenee. Officers 
laughed and the men jeered at him. The rails were soon 
on fire, and onr dinners cooking. bing ealled up his ad- 
Jntant, Major Barstow, who had heen General Lander’s 
adjutant when he commanded us, and ordered him ta 
detail sntlicient troops to arrest our whole division, ex- 
claiming :* Who are these vandals 2?" * Why,’ said Barstow, 
‘they are Landers old troops from Western Virginia ; 
you had hetter keep your gnards here at headquarters, 
for you'll be devilish lueky if they don’t. steal your 
honse-roof before morning!’ King was duwfounded, 
but his fenee was never rebuilt.” EDITORS. 


sv Jackson made his attack at Front Royal on the 
23d, and, after a stubborn resistance, captured the 


cominand of Colonel John IR. Kenly, composed of 
the Ist Maryland, 2 companies of the 29th Penn- 
sylvania, and a section ot KNnaps’s Peunsylvania 
Battery, acting as guard to Banks’s communiea- 
tions. The latter says in his report: 

“The extraordinary foree of the enemy ecoiwld no longer 
be doubted. UW was apparent also that they had a 
nore extended purpose than the capture of the brave 
little band at Front Royal. This purpose could he noth- 
ing less than the defeat of my own connnand or its pos- 
sible capture hy occupying Winchester, and by this 
movement intereepting supplies or reeénforeements, and 
cutting off all possibility of retreat. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to enter the lists with the enemy in a 
race orn battle, as he shonld choose, for the possession 
of Winchester, the key of the valley, and for us the posi- 
tion of safety." 

Jackson pushed his advance rapidly from Front 
Royal to Middletown, and on the 2-+th intercepted 
Banks’s column, meeting, however, with repulse. 
At Newtown another Confederate force was met and 
driven off by Banks; his rear-guard also repulsed 
an attack near Kernstown. 
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reverse came the order directing Shields’s division to move baek to the Shen- 
andoah, while Frémont erossed the mountains to strike the army of Jaekson 
before it could retreat from the valley. On the 25th Shields’s division com- 
meneed its return, and, without halting, reached Rectortown on the evening 
of the 28th, where we stopped for rest and to await supphes. At4vp.M. of the 
29th the following order was received: “COLONEL KIMBALL, commanding First 
Brigade: You will march immediately; leave your teams and wagons, take 
only ambulanees, ammunition-wagons, and provisions, as much as on hand 
in haversacks. SHIELDS, Brigadier-General commanding.” 

At 6 Pp. M. my command was moving for Front Royal. Marehing all mght 
(save 24 hours for rest and retreshment at Manassas Gap), wearrived and took 
position at 11:50 a. M., May 50th, upon the ridge east of and overlooking the 
village, before our presence was known to the enemy. Having only one com- 
pany (50 men) of cavalry, my infantry was sent to surround the Confederates, 
but before this could be accomplished the attempt was discovered. The 
enemy, setting fire to the depots, warehouses, and railroad freight trains, 
made away in retreat under rapid firmg from our hattery. My eavalry 
pushed forward fearlessly atter the enemy, closely followed by a portion of my 
infantry, to the junetion of the Strasburg and Middletown roads, beyond the 
branches otf the river; here, being completely exhausted, my troops halted, 
the enemy having gone from view in thedirection of Strasburg and Winches- 
ter. That portion of our command left in the village had saved the loaded 
freight trains, but the warehouses and depots were completely destroyed, with 
most of their contents. (reneral Shields came up at 5 P.M. with the other 
brigades of the division, and the town and the eaptures were left to his diree- 
tion. | With the regiments of my brigade and the 4th, Colonel Carroll’s, 
I returned to the front and encamped in line for the might. 

On the 5lst the enemy appeared in considerable force in our front. I 
direeted Carroll to move out with his command and attaek them, which was 
promptly done, and after a sharp conflict the enemy was forced hack, Carroll 
taking several prisoners and one piece (11-pounder) of artillery. The enemy 
having retreated and night having set in, Carroll returned to his position. 

Our command was aroused from its slumbers early on the morning of 
the lst of June by the roar of cannon away to our left toward Strasburg. 
Frémont had passed over the mountains and attacked Jackson’s forces at 
Fisher’s Hill. General Shields, at Front Royal, was informed of the fight 
going on at Strasburg and eame to the front, but declined to send our forces 
to join in the fight, and directed us to remain in our position to await the 
arrival of General Irvin MeDowell and Ord’s (Rieketts’s) division. 

General McDowell arrived on the evening of June Ist. Ord’s division 

At Winchester, another stand was made on the }The captures at Front Royal were: 1 piece of 
25th. Geueral Banks says: ‘‘I determined to test artillery, 3 heavily laden trains with stores, and 8 
the substance and strength of the enemy by actual wagons, with teams, retreating with commissary 
collision, and measures were promptly taken to pre- stores, and 160 prisoners, including Miss Belle 
pare our troops tomeet them.” The Confederates Boyd, a famous spy in the service of the Confeder- 
were held in check several hours, and that night ates. We also recaptured many comrades of 


Banks’s retreat was continued toward Martinsburg. Banks’s division, captured during the fight of a few 
See p. 288.— EDITORS. days before.—N. K. 
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relieved ours in front, and Bayard’s cavalry was sent to aid Frémont. Our 
division retnrned to Front Royal and encamped two miles south on the road 
to Luray. 

By the wisdom (?) of Grenerals MeDowell and Shields, our division was sent 

up the Luray valley, east of the south branch of the Shenandoah and Massa- 
nutten mountain, while Jackson’s army, pnrsued by Frémont, was moving 
up the valley, along the Staunton turnpike. Jackson had destroyed all 
bridges and other means of crossing the 
Shenandoah, from Front Royal to Port 
Repubhe, rendering it impossible for 
Shields’s division either to strike Jackson 
or communieate with Fremont. SlInelds’s 
division reached Luray June 4th, after 
having marehed 1150 miles in forty-three 
days, fighting one severe battle and many 
lesser engagements. Forty per cent. of the 
command were now without shoes, two per 
cent. without tronsers, and other clothing 
was deficient. And now, withont any sup- 
plies, officers and men were well-nigh worn 
out. 

On the 5th, Carroll’s brigade, now par- 
tially supplied, moved with only 1200 men 
and 1 battery, by order of General Shields, 
BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL NATHAN KIMBALL. for Port Repubhie, to secure and hold the 

een bridge at that crossing, if it should not 
already be destroved. On the 6th, Tyler’s brigade of 2000 men and 1 battery 
followed to support Carroll. Ferry’s brigade was at Columbia crossing, § 
miles south, and mine was 6 miles north of Luray. Frémont’s and Jackson’s 
euns were listinctly heard beyond the river and mountain, but we were 
powerless to render assistance to our friends because of the impassable river. 
On the 7th, Frémout foreed the enemy from Monnt Jackson, and pursued him 
to New Market and Harrisonburg, but failed to bring him to battle. 

On the Sth, Carroll reached the bridge at Port Republie with Tyler yet 
fifteen miles in rear. My brigade, under orders for Stanardsville, passed 
Luray and encainped with Ferry’s, and on the 9th moved forward, leaving 
Ferry in his position. 

On the Sth, Frémont brought Jackson to bay, and engaged lim in battle at 
Cross Keys. Jackson, being hard pressed, prepared to save his army by 
retreat. Sending one brigade, with artillery, to secure a crossing for his army 
at Port Republic, he met Carroll, and, foreing him back, secured the bridge. 
That night, Jackson’s entire force fled from Frémont, crossed the bridge, 
burned it, and was free from the destruction that had threatened hin. 

Jackson, on the morning of the 9th, with his army, attacked the now united 
detachinents of ‘'vler and Carroll, and with his overwhelming force com- 





% See pp. 201-293 for details of the engagements at Port Republie and Cross keys. 
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pelled the retreat of our small but gallant command. Jackson’s own old 
Stonewall Brigade was first repulsed by Carroll’s, and Jackson himself was 
compelled to rally and lead them back to the contest; then, with ‘t Dick” 
Taylov’s and other brigades and batteries, he forced our men from the field. | 

On the 9th, at sundown, Shields, now with me, received by the gallant 
Myles W. Keogh news from Tyler of his disaster. My brigade was ordered 
at once to move forward, to be followed by Ferry’s, then ten miles in my rear. 
At 10 o’cloeck on the morning of the 10th, after a termble mght’s march, we 
reached Conrad’s store, some six miles below the field of action, where I met 
our worn and defeated comrades ot Tyler’s and Carroll’s commands; and 
here I formed a new line, and in position awaited the expected attack from 
Jackson, and the arrival of Ferry’s brigade. 

Ferry came with our supports, but Jackson, having been severely handled 
by a small detachment, although he had defeated it, was satisfied, now that 
he was free from Frémont, not to try conclusions with the division, united, 
that had defeated hin at Kernstown. 

In the afternoon General Frémont succeeded in communicating with Gen- 
eral Shields, and arranging for the crossing of his army. It was the inten- 
tion, thus united, to follow Jackson, now retreating toward Gordonsville to 
join Lee’s army near Richmond, but before the morning of the 11th Shields 
received peremptory orders, directing him to return with his command to 
Front Royal, where we arrived on the 16th of June. 

4Sce pp. 291-298 for details of the engagements at Port Republic aud Cross Keys. 


\ As captain in the 7th United States Cavalry, Keogh was killed in the massacre, by the Sioux, of 
Custer’s command, June 25th, 1876, on a branch of the Little Big Horn River, Montana.— Eprrors. 
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The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainable in the Official 
Records. K stands for killed; wfor wounded; m w for mortally wonnded; m for captured or missing ; c for captured. 


THE UNION FORCES. 


Army of the Potomac, Major-General George B. McClellan. 


GENERAL lEAD@UARTERS: Provost Marshal’s and 
Hdqrs Guard, Brig.-Geu. Andrew Porter: 2d U. S. 
Cavalry (7 ¢0’s), and McClellan (I1l.) Dragoons (2 co’s), 
Maj. Alfred Pleasonton; 93d N. Y. (4 co’s), and Sturges 
(Tll.) Rifles, Maj. Granville O. Haller; 8th U. S. Inf. 
(2 co’s), Capt. Royal T. Frank and Lieut. Eugene Carter. 
Escort : 4th U.S. Cav. (2co0’s), and Oneida(N. Y.) Cavalry, 
Capt. James B. McIntyre. Volunteer Engineer Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Daniel P. Woodbury: 15th N. Y., Col. J. 
McLeod Murphy; 50th N. Y., Col]. Charles B. Stuart. 
Brigade loss: m, 12. Battalion U. S. Engineers, Capt. 
James C. Duane. Loss: w,2;m,9=11. Casey’s Comi- 
mand (at White House), Brig.-Gen. Silas Casey: 4th Pa. 
Cav. (squadron), Capt. William Shorts; 11th Pa. Cav. 
(5 co’s), Col. Josiah Harlan; F, 1st N. Y. Arty., Capt. 
Wm. R. Wilson; 938d N. Y. (6 co’s), Col. Thos. F. Morris. 

SECOND CORPS, Brig.-Gen. E. V. Sumner. Staffloss: 
w, 1. 

Cavalry: D, F, H, andK, 6th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Duncan 
MeVicar. 
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FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Israel B. Richardson. 

First Brigude, Brig.-Gen. John C. Caldwell: sth N. H., 
Lient.-Col. Samuel G. Langley, Capt. Edward E. Sturte- 
vant; ith N. Y., Col. George W. von Schack; 61st N. Y., 
Col. Francis C. Barlow; 81st Pa., Col. Charles F. John- 
son (Ww), Lieut.-Co]. li T. Conner (k), Maj. H. Boyd 
Meckeen. Brigade loss: k, 61: w, 356; m, 137 = 5654. 
Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Thomas F. Meagher, Col. 
Robert Nugent. Brig.-Gen. Thomas F. Meagher: 29th 
Mass., Col. Ebenezer W. Peiree (w), Lieut.-Col. Joseph 
H. Barnes; 63d N. Y., Col. John Burke (w), Lient.-Col. 
Henry Fowler, Capt. Joseph O’Neill; 69th N. Y., Col. 
Robert Nugent; 88th N. Y., Col. Henry M. Baker, Maj. 
JamesQuinlan. Brigadeloss: k,34; w, 227, m, 232 = 493. 
Third Briyade, Brig.-Gen. William {I. French: 2d Del., 
Lieut.-Col. William P. Baily, Capt. D. L. Stricker; 52d 
N. Y., Col. Paul Frank; 57th N. Y., Col. Samuel K. Zook; 
64th N. Y., Col. Thomas J. Parker; 66th N. Y., Col. 
Joseph C. Pinckney; 53d Pa., Col. John R. Brooke. 
Brigade loss: k,3; w,43; m,162—208. Artillery, Capt. 
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George W. Hazzard (m w): B, Ist N. Y., Capt. Rufus D. 
Pettit; A and C, 4th U. &S., Capt. George W. Hazzard, 
Lieut. Rufus King,Jr. Artillery loss: w, 19; m,10=29. 
SECOND DIVISI@N, Brig.-Gen. John Sedgwick. 

First Brigade, Col. Alfred Sully: 15th Mass., Lieut.- 
Col. John W. Kimball; 1st Minn., Lieut.-Col. Stephen 
Miller; Ist Co. Mass. Sharp-shooters, Capt. John Saun- 
ders; 34th N. Y., Col. James A. Suiter; 82d N. Y., Col. 
Henry W. Hudson; 2d Co. Minn. Sharp-shooters, Capt. 
William F. Russell. Brigade loss: k, 12; w, 82; m, 
152= 246. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-Gen. William W. Burns 
(w): 69th Pa., Col. Joshua T. Owen; 71st Pa., Lieut.-Col. 
William G. Jones; 72d Pa., Col. De Witt C. Baxter; 106th 
Pa., Col. Turner G. Morehead. Brigade loss: k, 40; w, 
193; m, 172=405. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. N. J. T. 
Dana: 19th Mass., Col. HKdward W. Hinks (vw), Capt. 
Edmund Lice, Lieut.-Col. Arthur F. Deverens; 20th 
Mass., Col. William R. Leo; 7th Mieh., Col. Ira R., 
Grosvenor; 421 N. Y.,Col. Edmund C. Charles (w and ec), 
Lieut.-Col. James J. Mooney. Brigade loss: k,51; w, 262; 
11, 153= 466. Artillery, Col. Charles H. Tompkins: .A, 1st 
R. 1, Capt. John A. Tompkins; I, Ist U. S., Lieut. 
Vdmund Kirby. Artillery loss: w, 12; m, 4=16. 

RESERVE ARTILLERY: G,1stN.Y., Capt. John D. Frank: 
33, lst R.J.. Capt. Walter O. Bartlett; G, Ist R. I, Capt. 
Charles D. Owen. HKeserveactillery loss: w,6; m,2=—8. 

THIRD CORPS, Brig.-Geu. &. P. Heintzelman. Cav- 
ary: 3d Pa., Col. William W. Averell. Loss: k, 6; w, 2; 
Mi;.o 5 
SEC@ND DIVISION, Grig.-Gen. Joseph Hooker. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Cuvier Grover: ist Mass., 
Col. Robert Cowdin; 11th Mass., Col. William Blaisdell ; 
16th Mass., Col. Powell T. Wyman (k), Lieut.-Col. George 
A. Meacham (wW), Maj. Danie] S. Lamson ; 2d N. IT., Col. 
Cilman Marston; 26th Pa., Lieut.-Col. George D. Wells. 
Brigade loss: k, 25: w, 2143 im, 116=355. Seeond 
Srigade, Brig.-Gen. Damel E. Sickles: 70th N. Y., Maj. 
Thomas Holt; 7ist N. Y., Col. George B. Hall; 72d N. 
Y., Col. Nelson Taylor; 73d N. Y., Capt. Alfred A. 
Donalds ; 74th N. Y., Col. Charles K. Graham. Brigade 
loss: k, 26; w, 173; in, 109=308. Third Brigade, Col. 
Joseph B. Carr: 5th N. J., Maj. John Ramsey; 6th N. 
J.. Col. Gershom Mott; 7th N. J., Col. Joseph W. 
Revere, Capt. Henry C. Bartlett; 8th N. J., Maj. 
William iA. Henry; 2d N. Y., Lieut.-Col. William A. 
Olmsted. Brigade loss: K, 43; WwW, 24; m, 31= 59. 
Artillery: D, 1st N. Y., Capt. Thomas W. Osborn; 4th 
N. Y., Lieut. Joseph E. Nairn; H, 1st U. &§., Capt. 
Charles HI. Webber. Artillery loss: w,1; ,7=8. 
TUIRD DIVISION, Brig.-Geu. Philip Kearny. 

First Brigade, Trig.-Gen. John C. Robinson: 20th 
TInd., Col. Willimn L. Brown; 87th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. 
Richard A. Bachia; 57th Pa., Lieut.-Col. Elhanou W. 
Woods; 63d Pa., Col. Alexander Hays; 105th Pa., Col. 
Amor A. MekKuight, Lient.-Col. William W. Corbet, 
Cant. Calvin A. Craig. Brigade loss: kK, 56; w, 310; m, 
161=527. Seeond Briyade, brig.-Geu, David BR. Birney: 
301 Me., Lient.-Col. C. A. L. Sampson, Maj. Edwin Burt; 
4th Me., Col. Elijah Walker; 38th N. Y., Col. J. H. II. 
Ward; 40th N. Y., Col. Thomas W. Egan; 10ist N. Y., 
Col. Enrico Fardella. Brigade loss; k, 10; w, 53; m, 
145 = 248. Third Brigade, Brig.-Genu. Hiram G. Berry: 
21 Mich., Maj. Levis Dillman, Capt. William IInimphrey ; 
3d Mieh., Lieut.-Col. Ainbrose A. Stevens; Maj. Byron 
R. Pieree; 5th Mieh., Maj. John D. Fairbanks (im w), 
Capt. Judson S. Farrer; Ist N. Y., Col. Garrett Dyek- 
man; 37th N. Y., Col. Simuunel B. Tlavyman. Brigade loss: 
k, 28; w, 225, m, 176= 429. Artillery: E, ist R. 1., Capt. 
George E. Randolph; G, 2d U. &., Capt. James Thowmp- 
son. Artillery loss: k,2; w, 16; m, 5—=23. 

RESERVE ARTILLERY, Capt. Gustavus A. De Rusay: 
6th N. Y., Capt. Walter M. Bramhall; 2d N. J., Capt. 
Jokn E. Beain (k), Lieut. Joon B. Monroe: Kk, 4th U. &., 
Lieut. Francis W. Seeley. Loss: k,1; w,3; m,1=—5. 

FOURTH CORPs, Brig.-Gen. Erasmus D. Keyes. 

Cavaddry : 8th Pa., Col. David MeM. Gregg. 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Darins N. Conch. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Albion P. Howe: 55th N. Y., 
Lieut.-Col. Louis Thonrot; 62d N. Y., Col. David J. 
Nevin; 93d Pa., Capt. John 8. Long; 98th Pa., Col. John 
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F. Ballier; 102d Pa., Col. Thomas A. Rowley. Brigade 
loss: kx, 27; W, 148; m, 33=208. Second Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. John J. Abercrombie: 65th N. Y. (ist U. S. Chas- 
seurs), Lieut.-Col. .Alexauder Shaler; 67th N. Y. (1st 
Long Island), Lieut.-Col. Nelson Cross; 23d Pa., Col. 
Thoimas Hi. Neill; 31st Pa., Col. David H. Williams; 61st 
Pa., Lient.-Col. Frank Vallee. Brigade loss: k, 19; w, 
168; m, 16=203. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Tnnis N. 
Palmer: 7th Mass., Col. David A. Russell; 10th Mass., 
Maj. Ozro Miller Qn w), Capt. Frederick Barton; 36th 
N. Y., Maj. James .A. Raney; 2d R. I., Col. Frank Whea- 
ton. Brigade loss: kK, 23; w, 1943 m1, 48=265. Artillery > 
C, Ist Pa., Capt. Jeremiah MeCarthy; D, ist Pa., Capt. 
Edward Il. Flood. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. John J. Peck. 

First Briyade, Brig.-Gen. Henry M. Naglee: f1th Me., 
Col. Harris M. Plaisted; 56thN. Y., Col. Charles H. Van 
Wyek; 100th N. Y., Lient.-Col. Phineas Staunton; 52d 
Pa., Lieut.-Col. Menry M. Hoyt; 104th Pa., Lient.-Col. 
John W. Nields. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Ilenry W. 
Wessells: 81st N. Y., Col. Edwiu Rose; 85th N. Y., Col. 
Jonathan 8. Belknap; 92d N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Hiram 
Anderson, Jr.; 96th N. Y., Col. James Fairman,; 98th N. 
Y., Lieut.-Col. Charles Durkee; 85th Pa., Col. Joshua B. 
Ilowell; 101st Pa., Capt. Charles W. May; 103d Pa., Col. 
Theodore F. Lehmann. Brigade loss: kK, 1; w, 2; wm, 
121=124. Artillery: H, ist N. Y., Lieut. Charles E. 
Mink; 7th N. Y., Capt. Peter C. Regan. 

RESERVE ARTILLERY, Maj. Robert M. West: 8th N. Y., 
Capt. Butler Fitehb; E, Ist Pa., Capt. Theodore Miller; 
H, Ist Pa., Capt. James Brady; M, 5th U.S8., Capt. James 
MeKnight. 

FIFTI] CORPS, Brig.-Gen. Fitz John Porter. 
losa: m, 1. 

Cavalry: 8th Ill.,Col. JohuF. Farnsworth. Loss: k, 3; 
W293 1, 315. 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. George W. Morell. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John H. Martindale: 2d Me., 
Col. Charles W. Roberts; 18th Masa. (detached with 
Stoueman'’s command), Col. James Barnes; 22d Mass., 
Col. Jesao «A. Gove (kK), Maj. William S. Tilton (W and e), 
Capt. Walte1' S. Sampson, Capt. D. K. Wardwell; 1st 
Mich., Co). Horaee 8. Roberts; 13th N. Y., Col. Elisha G. 
Marshall, Maj. Franeis A. Selheetfel; 25th N. Y., Maj. 
Edwin 8. Gilbert (e), Captain Shepard Gleason; 2a Co. 
Mass. Sharp-shooters, Lieut. Charles D. Stiles. Brigade 
loss: k, 114; w, 443; 11,329= 886. Seeond Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. Charles Griflin: 9th Mass., Col. Thomas Cass (m 
w), Lieut.-Col. Patriek kh. Gniney; 4th Mich., Col. 
Dwight A. Woodbury (kK), Lient.-Col. Jonathan W. Childs 
(w), Capt. John M. Randolph: 14th N. Y., Col. James 
MeQuade 3 620 Pa., Col. Samuel W. Black (k), Lient.-Col. 
Jacob B. Sweitzer (wand ¢), Capt. James C. Ifull. Bri- 
fade losa: li, 182; w, 7723 12,199 =1153. Third Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Daniel Butterfield: 12th N. Y., Lient.-Col. 
Robert M. Riehardsen; 17th N. Y. (detached with Stone- 
Inan’s command), Col. Henry 8. Lansing; 44th N. Y., 
Lieut.-Col. Jaioes C. Rice: 16th Mieh., Col. T. B. W. 
Stockton (ec), Lieut.-Col. John V. Ruehle; 838d Pa., Col. 
John W. MeLane (k), Capt. Hugh 8. Campbell (w); 
RBrady’s Co. Mieh. Sharp-shooters, Capt. Kin &. Dygert. 
Brigade loss: kK, 166; w, 546; m, 269=981. Artillery, 
Capt. William B. Weeden; 3d Mass., Capt. Augustus P. 
Martin; 5th Mass., Lieut. John B. llyde; C, ist R. 1., 
Lieut. Richard Waterman; D, 5thU.S., Lieut. Henry W. 
Kingsbury. Artillery loss: k,9; w,38; m,9=56. Slearp- 
Shoolers: Ist U. &., Col. Hirain Berdan. Loss: k, 8; 
wWeooot 1, 1356. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Geu. George Sy Kes. 

First Brigade, Col. Robert C. Buchanan: 3d U. &., 
Maj. Nathan B. Rossell (kK), Capt. Thomas W. Walker, 
Capt. John D. Wilkins; 4th U. &, Maj. Delozier David- 
son (e), Capt. Joseph B. Collins; 12th U. &., Maj. TIenry 
5. Clitz (wand e), Capt. John G. Read, Capt. Matthew 
M. Blunt; 14th U. S., CaptainJohn D. O'Connell. Brigade 
loss: k, 89; w, 2973; m,181=567. Seeornd Brigade, Lieut.- 
Col. Willian Chapman, Maj. Charles §. Lovell: 2d U.S&., 
Capt. Adolphus F. Bond, Lieut. John 8. Poland; 6th U. 
S., Capt. Thomas Hendrickson; 10th U. 8., Maj. Charles 
S. Lovell, Maj. George L. Andrews; lith U.S. Maj. De 
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Laneey Floyd-Jones; 17th U.S., Maj. George L. Andrews. 
Brigade loss: k, 38; w,. 228; 11, 93=359. Third Brigade, 
Col. Gouverneur K. Warren: 5th N. Y.. Lieut.-Col. Hiram 
Duryea; 10th N. Y., Col. John E. Bendix. Brigade loss: 
k, 473 w, 154; m, 85=286. Artillery, Capt. Stephen H. 
Weed: L and QM, 3d U.S8., Capt. John Edwards; I,5th U. 
S.,Capt. 8S. H. Weed. Artillery loss: k, 4; w, 24; m, 4=32. 
THIRD DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. George A. MeCall (c), Brig.- 
Gen. Truman Seymour. Staif loss: k, 1; w. 1; m, 
is. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John F. Reynoids (e), Col. 
Seneca G. Simmnions (k), Col. R. Biddle Roberts: Ist Pa. 
Res., Col. R. Biddle Roberts, Maj. Lemimel Todd; 2d Pa. 
Res., Lient.-Coi. William MeCandless; 5th Pa. Res., Col. 
Seneea G. Simmons, Lieut.-Col. Joseph W. Fisher; 8th 
Pa, Res., Col. George 8. Hays ; 13th Pa. Res, (ist Rifles — 
6 vo’s), Maj. Roy Stone. Brigade loss: k, 109; w, 497; 1, 
403=1009. Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. George G. Meade 
(w), Col. Albert L. Magiiton: 3d Pa. Res., Cot. Horatio 
G. Sickel; 4th Pa. Res., Col. Albert L. Magilton; 7th Pa. 
Res., Col. Elisha B. Harvey; 11th Pa. Res., Col. Thomas 
F. Gallagher (e), Capt. Daniel S. Porter. Brigade loss: 
k, 107; w, 284; 111, 1009 =1400. (The wounded of the 11th Re- 
serves at Gaines’s Mill are counted among the captured 
ormissing.) Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Trmman Sey- 
mour, Col. C. Feger Jaekson: 6th Pa. Nes. (detached 
with Casey’s command), Col. William Sinciair; 9th Pa. 

tes... Col C. Feger Jackson. Capt. John Cuthbertson 
(w); 10th Pa. Res., Col. James T. Kirk; 12th Pa. Res,, 
Col, John Il. Taggart. Brigade loss: kK, 78; w, 339; m, 
142=559. Artillery: A, 1st Pa., Capt. Hezekiah Easton 
(k), Lieut. Jacob L. Detrich, Lieut. John G. Simpson; B, 
Ist Pa., Capt. James H. Cooper; G, Ist Pit, Capt. Mark 
Kerns (w), Lieut. Frank P. Ainsden; C, 5th U.&., Capt. 
Henry V. De Hart. Qn w), Lieut. Eben G. Scott. Artillery 
loss: k,%1; w,42: mw, 1ll=T74. Cavalry: 4th Pi., Col. 
James H. Childs. Cavalry loas: lk, 2; w, 13; m, 7= 22. 

ARTILLERY RESERVE, Col. Henry J. Munt. First Bri- 
gade (Horse Artiliery), Lieut.-Cot. Williain LFays: A. 2d 
U. S., Capt. John C. Tidhbail; Band L, 2d U.8., Capt. 
Jamies M. Robertron; M, 2d U.8., Capt. Henry Benson ; 
C and G, 31 U. 8. (letaehed with Casey's cominand), 
Capt. Horatio G. Gibson. Brigade loss: w, 6: 1, 2=8. 
Second Brigade, Lieut.-Col. George W. Getty: E and G, 
Ist U. S., Lieut. Alanson M. Randol; K. Ist U.8., Lieut. 
SamuelS. Elder; G,4th U.S., Lieut. Charles If. Morgan ; 
A, 5th U.&., Lieut. Adeibert Ames; kK. 5th U. S., Capt. 
John R. Smead. Brigade loss: Kk, 7: w, 29; m, 6=42. 
Third Brigadc, Maj. Albert Arndt: A, Ist Battalion N. 
Y., Capt. Otto Diederiehs; B, 1st Battalion N. Y., Capt. 
Adoiph Voegelee; C, 1st Battalion N. Y.. Capt. John 
Knieriem: D, 1st Battalion N. Y., Capt. Edward Grimm. 
Brigade loss: k, 4; w,11; m, 4=19. Fourth Brigade, 
Maj. Edward It. Petherbridge: A. Ma., Capt. John W. 
Woleott; 1B, Md., Capt. Alonzo Snow. Brigade loss: k, 
2; w, 22:11,1=25. Fifih Brigade, Capt. J. Woward Car- 
lisle: 5th N. Y. (diamounted and officers and men 
attached elsewhere), Capt. Elijah D. Taft; E,2d U. &., 
Capt. J. Howard Carlisle; F and k, 3d U. 8., Capt. La 
Rhett L. Livingston. Brigade loss: k, 2; w,5=%. SIEGE 
TRAIN: Ist Conn. Heavy Artillery, Col. Robert O. Tyler. 
Ossi 22 N 4 Di, 2935. 
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SIXTH CORPS, Brig.-Gen. William B. Franktin. Cav- 
alry.: Ast N. Y., Col. Andrew T. MeReynolds. 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Henry W. Slocum. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. George W. Taylor: Ist N. 
J., Lieut.-Col, Robert MeAlister, Col. A. T. A. Torbert; 
21 N. J., Col. Isuac M. Tucker (Kk), Maj. Wenry O. Ryer- 
son (w), Lient.-Col. Samuel L. Buck; 3d N. J., Col. 
Ilenry W. Brown; 4th N. J., Col. James Ii. Simpson (e). 
Brigade loss: k, 116; w, 380; m, 582=1078. WNeeordl 
Brigade, Coil. Joseph J. Bartlett: 5th Me., Coil. Nathaniel 
J. Jackson (w), Liceut.-Col. William S. Heath (kK), Capt. 
Ciark S. Edwards; 16th N. Y., Col. Joseph Howlaia (w), 
Maj. Joel J. Seaver; 27th N. Y.,. Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
D. Adams; 96th Pa., Col. Henry L. Cake. Brigade toss: 
k. 69; w, 409; nn, 68= 546. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
John Newton: 18th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. George KR. Myers, 
Maj. John C. Meginnis; 31st N. Y.. Col. Caivin E. Pratt 
(w). Maj. Alexander Raszewski; 32d N. Y., Col. Roderick 
Matheson; 95th Pa. Col. John MM. Gosline (im w), Lieut.- 
Col. Gustavus W. Town. Brigade loss: k, 40; w, 279; 
m, 114=—433. Artillery, Capt. Edward R. Platt: 1st 
Mass., Capt. Josinh Porter; Ist N. J., Capt. William 
Hexamer; 1),2d U. S., Lieut. Emory Upton. Artillery 
loss: k, 1; w, 13; mm, 4=18. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. William F. Sinith. 

First Brigade, Grig.-Gen. Winfield S. Maneoek: 6th 
Me., Col. Hiram Burnham; 43d N. Y., Col Franeis L. 
Vintous; 49th Pa., Cot William Ws. Irwin: 5th Wia., Col. 
Amasa Cobb. Brigade loss: k,9; Ww. 93; m1, 98 = 200. 
Scconud Brigade, Brig.-Gen. W. T. H. Brooks (w): 2d Vt., 
Col. Henry Whiting: 3a Vt., Lieut.-Col. Wheeleck G. 
Veazey; 4th Vt., Col. Edwin 11. Stoughton; 5th Vt., 
Lient.-Col. Lewis A. Grant; Gth Vt.. Col. Nathan Lord, 
Jr. Brigade loss: Kk, 45; w, 2713 in, 189=455. Third 
Briyade, Brig.-Gen. John W. Davidsou; 7th Me., Col. 
Edwin C. Mason; 20th N. Y., Col Francis Weiss: 33d 
N. Y., Col Robert F. Taylor; 49th N. Y.. Col. Daniel 
ID. Bbidweli; 77th N. Y., Col. James 5B. MeKean. Bri- 
cade loss: kK, 12; w, 23; m, 87=122. Artillery, Capt. 
Romeyn B. Ayres: BE, Ist N. Y., Capt. Charles C. 
Wheeler; ist N. Y.. Capt. Andrew Cowan ; 30 N. Y.,, 
Capt. Thaddeus P. Motr; F. 5th U.8., Capt. Roumeyn B. 
Ayres. Artillery loss: k,35 w, 4; m, 15=22, Cavalry: 
I and k, 5th Pa, Capt. John O’Farreli. Loss: k, 1. 

CAVALRY RESERVE, Brig.-Gen. P. St. George Cooke. 
First Brigade: 6th Pa., Col. Richard H. Rush; 5th U. 
S. (5 co's), Capt. Charles J. Whiting (e), Capt. Joseph H. 
MeaArthuw. Second Brigade, Col. George <A. If. Biake: 
Ist U.S. (4 co’a), Lient.-Col. William N. Grier; 6th U. 8. 
(with Stoneman’s command), Capt. Auguat V. Kautz. 
Cavalry Reserve loss: k, 14; w, 55; m, 85 = 154. 

[Brig.-Gen’s George Stoneman and William H. Emory 
operated on the right flank of the army with a mixed 
command of infeutry, eavalry, and artiliery.] 

Total toss of the Army of the Potomac: 1734 killed, 
8062 wounded, and 60353 eaptured or missing = 15,849. 

The “present for anty equipped,” or etreetive 
force of this army (exe€lusive of Dix's command. at 
and about Fort JLlonroe), on June 20th, 1862, was 1511 
engineers, 6513 cavalry, 6446 artillery, and 90,975 in- 
fantry, 1p a]1105,445. See ** Official Records.” NI.. Pt. IE. 
p. 238. 


THE CONFEDERATE FORCES. 


Army of Northern Virginia, General Robert E. Lee. 


FACKSON’S COMMAND, Maj.-Gen. T. J. Jaekson. 

Cavalry: 2d Va., Col. Thomas T. Munford. 

WHITING’S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. William H. C. Whiting. 
Staff loss: k, 1; w,1=2. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gep. John B. Hood: 18th Ga., 
Lieut.-Col. 8. Z. Nnif; tat Tex., Col. A. T. Rainey (w); 
4th Tex., Col. John Marshali (k), Capt. W. P. Town- 
send; 5th Tex., Col. J. B. Robertson: Hampton (8S. C.) 
Legion, Lient.-Col. M. W. Gary. Brigadeloxss: kK, 92; w, 
526; 10,5=623. Third Brigade, Col. E. MeIver Law: 4th 
Ala., Lient.-Col. O. K. McLemore (w), Capt. L. H. 


Sernggs; 2d Miss., Col. J. M. Stone; 11th Miss., Col. P. 
F. Liddell: 6th N. C., Lieut.-Col. I. E. Avery (w), Maj. 
R. F. Webb. Brigade toss: k, 66; w, 482; mn, 5=553. 
Artillery: Va. Battery (Staunton Arty.), Capt. W. L. Bal- 
this (w); N. C. Battery (Rowan Arty.), Capt. James 
Reilly. Artillery loss: wy, 16. 

JACKSON’S DIVISION. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Charles & Winder: 2d Ya., 
Coli. J. W. Allen (k), Lieut.-Col. Lawson Botts; 4th Va., 
Col. Charles A. Ronald; 5th Va., Col. William S. H. Bay- 
ior; 27th Va., Col. A. J. Grigsby (w), Capt. GC. Smith; 
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33d Va., Col. John F. Neff; Va. Battery (Alleghany 
Arty.), Lieut. John C. Carpenter; Va. Battery (Mock- 
bridge Arty.), Capt. William T. Poague. Brigade loss: 
k, 30; w, 149=179. Second Brigade, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 
Cunningham, Jr., Brig.-Gen. J. R. Jones (w), Lieut.-Col. 
Rk, H. Cunningham, Jr.: 21st Va., Maj. John B. Moseley, 
Licut.-Col. R. H. Cunningham, Jr., Maj. John B. Mose- 
ley; 42d Va., Lieut.-Col. William Martin; 48th Va., Capt. 
John M. Vermillion; 1st Va. (Irish) Battalion, Capt. B. 
W. Leigh; Va. Batty. (MJainpden <Arty.), Capt. William 
H. Caskie. Brigade loss: k,1; w, 15=16. Third Bri- 
gade, Col. 8S. V. Fulkerson (in w), Col. E. T. H. Warren, 
Brig.-Gen. Wade Hampton: 10th Va., Col. E. T. H. War- 
ren; 23d Va., Caph.A. V. Scott; Sith Va., Maj. T. ¥. 
Williams; Va. Battery (Danville Arty.), Capt. George 
W. Wooding. Brigade loss: k, 2; w, 15; m, 1=18. 
Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Alexander R. Lawton: 13th 
Ga., Col. Marcellus Douglass; 26th Ga., Col. In. N. 
Atkinson; 31st Ga., Col. C. A. Isvans (w); 38th Ga., 
Lieut.-Col. L. J. Parr (w), Capt. William H. Battey; 
60th Ga., Lient.-Col. W. If. Stiles; 61st Ga., Col. John 
H. Lamar. Brigade loss: k, 115; w, 452 = 567. 

EWELL’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Richard 8. Ewell. 

Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Arnold Elzey (w), Col. 
James A. Walker, Brig.-Gen. Jnbal A. Early: 12th Ga., 
Capt. James G. Rodgers; 13th Va., Col. James A. 
Walker; 25th Va., Lient.-Col. Jolin C. Higginbotham ; 
31st Va., Col. John S. Hoffman; 44th Va., Lient.-Col. 
Norvell Cobb; 521 Wa., Lieut.-Col. J. H. Skinner; 
58th Va., Col. F. H. Board. Brigade loss: k, 52; 
w, 229; mm, 3=284. Serenth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Isaae 
R. Trimble: 15th Ala., Col. James Cantey; 2ist Ga., 
Maj. T. W. Hooper (ww); 16th Miss., Col. Carnot Posey ; 
21st N. C., Lient.-Col. W. W. Kirkland; 1st N. C. Bat- 
talion Sharp-shooters, Maj. Rufus W. Wharton; Va. 
Rattery, Capt. A. R. Courtney. Brigade loss: k, 71; 
Ww, 280; In, 49= 400. EFighth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Richard 
Taylor, Col. I. G. Seymour (k), Col. Leroy A. Stafford: 
6th La., Col. I. G. Seymour; 7th La., Lieut.-Col. David 
B. Penn; 8th La., Col. Henry B. Kelly; 9th La., Col. 
Leroy A. Stafford; 1st La. Speeial Battalion, Maj. C. R. 
Wheat (k); Va. Battery (Charlottesville Arty.), Capt. 
J. MeD. Carriugton. Brigade loss: k, 56; w, 236= 292, 
Marytand Line: 18st Inf., Col. Bradiey T. Johnson; A, 
Cav., Capt. Ridgely Brown; Balto. Battery, Capt. J. B. 
Brockenbrough. Maryland line loss: k,3; w,8=11. 
LlILL’S D1V1810N, Maj.-Gen. Daniel H. Mill. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Robert Is. Rodes, Col. John 
B. Gordon: 3d Ala., Lient.-Col. Charles Forsyth, Maj. 
Robert M. Sands; 5th Ala., Col. C. C. Pegues (m w), 
Maj.JIs. L. Wobson; 6th Ala., Col. John B. Gordon, Maj. 
B. G. Baldwin; 12th Ala., Col. B. B. Gayle; 26th Ala., 
Col. E. A. O'Neal; Va. Battery (King William Arty.), 
Capt. Thomas H. Carter. Brigade loss: k, 112; w, 458= 
570. Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. George B. Anderson 
(w), Col. CoC. Tew: 2d N. C., Col. €.C. Tew; 4th N. C., 
Col. EK. AA. Osborne; 14th N. C., Lieut.-Col. William <A. 
Johnston: 30th N. C., Col. Franeis M. Parker; Ala. Bat- 
tery, Capt. R. A. Wardaway. Brigade loss: k, 159; w, 
704= 863. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Samuel Garland, 
Jr.: 5th N. C., Col. D. K. MeRne; 12th N. C., Col. Benja- 
min O. Wade; 131h N. C., Col. Alfred M. Seales; 20th N. 
C., Col. Alfred Iverson (w), Lient.-Col. Franklin J. Faison 
(k), Maj. Williata H. Toon; 23d N. C., Col. Daniel H. 
Christie (w), Lient. I. J. Young (w); Ala. Battery (Jeff 
Davis Arty.), Capt. J. W. Bondurant. Brigade loss: k, 
192; w, 637; m, 15=844. Fourth Brigade, Col. Altred H. 
Colquitt: 13th Ala., Col. Birkett D. Fry ; 6th Ga., Licut.- 
Col. J. M. Newton; 23d Ga., Col. Emory F. Best; 27th 
Ga., Col. Levi B. Smith; 28th Ga., Col. T. J. Warthen. 
Brigade loss: k, 75; w, 474; m, 5=554. Fifth Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Roswell S Ripley: 44th Ga., Col. Robert A. 
Smith (mw), Capt. John W. Beek; 48th Ga., Col. Wil)- 
iam Gibson; ist N. C., Col. M.S. Stokes (k), Capt. Ii. A. 
Brown, Lieut.-Col. William P. Bynum; 3d N. C., Col. 
Gaston Meares (k), Lieut.-Col. Willian L. De Rosset. 
Brigade loss: k, 171; w, 707; m, 30=—908. Artillery: Va. 
Battery (Hanover Arty.), Capt. G. W. Nelson. (See, also, 
Jones’s Battalion in Reserve Artillery, temporarily at- 
taehed to this division.) 
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MAGRUDER’S COMMAND, Maj.-Gen. J. B. Magruder. 

JONES'S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. David R. Jones. Stuff loss: 
We Ls 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Robert Toombs: 2d Ga., Col. 
Indgar M. Bntt (w), Lieut.-Col. William R. Holmes; 15th 
Ga., Col. William M. Melnutosh (m w), Lient.-Col. Will- 
iam T. Millican, Maj. T. J. Smith, Capt. S. Z. Hearns- 
berger; 17th Ga., Col. Henry L. Benning ; 20th Ga., Col. 
J.B. Cumming. Brigade loss: k, 44; w, 380; m, 6 = 430. 
Third Brigade, Col. George T. Auderson: Ist Ga. (regu- 
lars), Col. William J. Magill; 7th Ga., Lieut.-Col. W. W. 
White (w), Maj. E. W. Hoyle (w), Capt. George H. Car- 
wieal; 8th Ga., Col. L. M. Lamar (w and ¢), Capt. 
George O. Dawson; 9th Ga., Col. R. A. Tnrnipseed; 11th 
Ga., Lieut.-Col. William Luftman. Brigade loss: k, 64; 
WwW, 3273 m, 46=— 437, Artillery, Maj. John J. Garnett: Va. 
Buttery (Wise Arty.), Capt. James 8S. Brown; S&S. C. Bat- 
tery (Washington Arty.), Capt. James F. Hart; La. Bat- 
tery (Madison Arty.), Capt. George V. Moody; Wa. Bat- 
tery, Capt. W.J. Dalmey. Artillery loss; k,3; w, 11= 14. 
MCLAWS’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Lafayette McLaws. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Paul J. Semmes: 10th Gu., 
Col. Alfred Cumming (w), Capt. W. C. Holt; 53d Ga., 
Cal. L. T. Doyal; 5th La., Col. T. G. Hunt; 10th La, 
Licut.-Col. Eugene Waggaman (w and ¢); 15th Va., Col. 
T. Pp. August (w); 32d Va., Lient.-Col. William R. Willis; 
N. C. Battery, Capt. Basil C. Manly. Brigade loss: k, 
31; Ww, 121; m, 63=215. Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Joseph 3. Kershaw: 2d 8. C., Col. John D. Kennedy, 
Maj. F. Gaillard; 3d 8. C., Colonel James D. Nanee; 7th 
S. C., Col. D. Wyatt Aiken; 8th 8, C., Col. John W. Hena- 
gan; Va. Battery (Alexandria Arty.), Capt. Del Kemper. 
srigade loss: k, 70; Ww, 349; 1, 38 = 457. 

MAGRUDEL’S D1V1S10N. 

Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Howell Cobb: 16th Ga., 
Col. Goode Bryan ; 24th Ga., Col. Robert McMillan; Ga. 
Legion (Cobb’s) ; 2d La., Col. J. T. Norwood (mm w); 
15th N. C., Col. Henry A. Dowd (Ww); Ga. Battery (Troup 
Arty.), Capt. Henry H. Carlton. Brigade loss: k, 66; 
w, 3473 m, 2=— 415. Vhird Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Richard 
Griffith (im w), Col. Williniu Barksdile: 13th Miss., Col. 
William Barksdale, Liewut.-Col. J. W. Carter (w), Maj. 
Kennon McElroy; 17th Miss., Col. W. D. Holder (w), 
Lieut.-Col. John C, Fisei; 18th Miss., Col. Thomas M. 
Griffin (Ww), Lient.-Col. William H. Luse; 21st Miss., Col. 
Benjamin G. Humphreys, Lieut.-Col. W. L. Brandon 
(w), Capt. William C. F. Brooks; Va. Battery (1st Rich- 
mond Howitzers), Capt. E. S. MeCarthy. Brigade loss: 
k, 91: Ww, 434= 525. 

ARTILLERY, Lieut.-Col. Stephen D. Lee: Ga. Battery 
(Pulaski Arty.), Capt. J. VP. W. Read; Va. Battery (James 
City Arty.), Capt. L. W. Tichardson; Va. Battery (Magrn- 
der Arty.), Capt. T. Jeff. Page, Jr. 

LONGSTREET’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. James Longstreet 
(also in command of A. P. Hill’s division), Brig.- 
Gen. Richard H. Anderson. . 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. James L. Kemper: 1st Va., 
Capt. G. F. Norton; 7th Va., Col. W. T. Patton; 11th 
Va., Capt. K. Otey; 17th Ya., Col. M. D. Corse; 24th Va., 
Lient.-Col. Peter Hairston ; Va. Battery (Loudonn Arty.), 
Capt. Arthur L. Rogers. Brigade loss: k, 44; w, 205; m, 
165= 414. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Richard H. Ander- 
son, Col. Mieah Jenkins: 2d S. C. (Rifles), Col. J. V. 
Moore; 4th S. C. (Battalion), Maj. C. S. Mattison; 5th &. 
(., Lient.-Co]. A. Jackson; 6th 8S. C., Col. John Bratton; 
Palmetto (S. C.) Sharp-shooters, Col. Micah Jenkins, 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Walker. Brigade loss: k, 136; w, 
638; mi, 13=787. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. George E. 
Pickett (w), Col. John T. Strange, Col. Eppa Ilunton, 
Col. John B. Strange: 8th Ya., Col. IsSppa Himton; 18th 
Va., Col. R. Is. Withers (w); 19th Va., Col. Jobn B. 
Strange; 28th Va., Col. Robert C. Allen; 56th Va., Col. 
W. D. Stuart. Brigade loss: k, 72; w, 563; m, 19 = 654. 
Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Cadmns M. Wileox: 8th Ala., 
Lieut.-Col. Y. L. Royston (w); 9th Ala., Maj. J. IT. J. 
Williams, Capt. J. IT. King (w); 10th Ala., Col. J. J. 
Woodward (k), Maj. J. H. Caldwell (w) ; 11th Ala... Lient.- 
Col. S. F. Tale (w), Capt. George Field (w); Va. Battery 
(Thomas Arty.), Captain Idwin J. Anderson. Brigade 
loss: k, 229; w, 806; m, 20=1055. Fifih Brigade, Brig,- 
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Gen. Roger A. Pryor: I4th Ala., Lieut.-Col. D. W. 
Baine (k); 2d Fla., Col. E. A. Perry; 14th La., Col. Z. 
York; 1st La. Battalion, Lieut.-Col. G. Coppens, 3d Va., 
Lieut.-Col. J. V. Seott (Ww); La. Battery (Donaldsonville 
Arty.), Capt. Victor Maurin. Brigade loss: k, 170; w, 
681; in, 11=862. Sixth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Winfield 8. 
Featherston (w); 12th Miss., Maj. W. H. Lilly (w), Capt. 
S. B. Thomas; 19th Miss., Maj. John Mullins (w) ; 2d 
Miss. Battalion, Lieut.-Col. John G. Taylor (k); Va. Bat- 
tery (83d Richmond Howitzers), Capt. Benjamin HI. 
Smith, Jr. Brigade loss: k, 115; w, 543; m, 9=667. 
Artillery: La. Battalion (Washington Arty.), Col. J. 5B. 
Walton; Va. Battery (Lynchburg Arty.), Capt. James 
Dearing; Va. Bat’y (Dixie Arty.), Capt. W. H. Chapman. 
HUGER’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Benjamin Huger. 

Second Brigade, Brig.-Geu. William Mahone: 6th Va., 
Col. G. T. Rogers; 12th Va., Col. D. A. Weisiger; 16th 
Va., Lieut.-Col. Joseph H. Ifam; 41st Va., Lieut.-Col. 
William A. Parham (w); 49th Va., Col. Willian Smith; 
Va. Battery (Portsmouth Artillery), Capt. Carey F. 
Grimes; Va. Battery, Capt. M. N. Moorman. Brigade 
loss: k, 66; w, 274; mn, 124 = 464. Third Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. Aml'ose R. Wright: 44th Ala., Col. James Kent; 3d 
Ga., Maj. J. R. Sturges (k), Capt. R. B. Nisbet; 4th Ga., 
Col. George Doles; 22d Ga., Col. I. 11. Jones, Maj. 
Joseph Wasden; 1st La., Lieut.-Col. W. R. Shivers (w), 
Capt. M. Nolan; Va. Battery, Capt. Frank Huger. 
Brigade loss: k, 93; w, 4383; m,90=666. Fourth Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Lewis A. Armistead: 9th Va., Lieut.-Col. 
James 8. Gilliam; 14th Va., Col. James G. l¥odges; 38th 
Va., Col. E. C. Edmonds; 53d Va., Capt. William R. 
Aylett, Maj. George M. Waddill, Capt. R. W. Martin, Col. 
H. B. Tomlin; 57th Va., Lieut.-Col. Waddy T. James; 5th 
Va. Battalion, Capt. William E. Alley; Va. Battery (Fau- 
quier Arty.), Capt. Robert M. Stribling; Va. Battery, 
Capt. Willian H. Turner. Brigade loss: k, 51; w, 281; 
m, 69 = 401. 

HILL’S (LIGUT) DIVISION (attached to Lougstreet’s com- 
mand June 29th-July 1st), Maj.-Gen. Ambrose P. Hill. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Charles W. Field: 40th Va., 
Col. J. M. Broekenbrough; 47th Va., Col. Robert M. 
Mayo; 55th Va., Col. Francis Mallory; 60th Va., Cul. 
Willian) E. Starke (w), Lient.-Coel. B. H. Jones, Col. 
William E. Starke, Maj. J. C. Summers. Brigade loss: 
k, 78; w, 500; 1,2 =580. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Maxey Gregg: Ist S.C., Col. D. H. Hamilton; 1st 8. C. 
(Rifles), Col. J. Foster Marshall; 12th S. C., Col. Dixon 
Barnes (Ww); 13th S. C., Col. O. E. Edwards; 14th S. C., 
Col. Samuel McGowan. Brigade loss: k, 152; w, 773; 
m,4=—929, Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Joseph R. Ander- 
son (w), Col. Edward L. Thomas: 14th Ga., Lient.-Col. 
Robert W. Folsom (w); 35th Ga., Col. Edward L. 
Thomas (w); 45th Ga., Col. Thomas Hardeman (w); 
49th Ga., Col. A. J. Lane (w); 3d lus. Battalion, Lieut.- 
Col. Edinnnd Pendleton. Brigade loss : k, 62; w, 300; 1, 
2= 364 (estimated). Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. L. O’B. 
Branch: 7th N. C., Col. Reuben P. Campbell (k), Lieut.- 
Col. E. Graham Haywood (w), Maj. J. L. Hill; 18th N. 
C., Col. Robert II. Cowan; 28th N. C., Col. James 
]1. Lane; 33d N. C., Lieut.-Col. Robert F. Hoke; 37th N. 
C., Col. Charles C. Lee (w), Lient.-Col. William M. 
Barbour. Brigade loss: k, 105; w, 706; m, 28= 839. 
Fifth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. James J. Areher: 5th Ala. 
Battalion, Capt. A. S. Van de Graaf (w); 19th Ga., 
Lient.-Cel. Thomas C. Johnson (k); Ist Tenn., Lieut.- 
Col. J. C. Shackelferd (k); 7th Tenn., Col. John F. 
Goodner (w); 14th Tenn., Col. W. A. Forbes. Brigade 
loss: k, 92; w, 443=535. Sirth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
William D. Pender: 2d Ark. Battalion, Maj. W. N. 
Bronaugh (k); 16th N. C., Lieut.-Col. John 8S. McElroy; 
22d N. C., Col. James Conner (w), Lient.-Col. R. H. Gray; 
3ith N. C., Col. Riehard H. Riddiek (w); 38th N. C., Col. 
William J. Hoke (w); 22d Va. Battalion, Capt. J. C. 
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Johnson. Brigade loss: k, 130; w, 692=—822 (approxi- 
inate). Artillery, Lieut.-Col. Lewis M. Coleman: Md. 
Battery, Capt. R. Snowden Andrews; S&S. C. Battery 
(German <Arty.), Capt. Willian K. Baehman;: Ya. 
Battery (Fredericksburg Arty.), Capt. Carter M. Brax- 
ton; Va. Battery, Capt. William G. Crenshaw; Va. 
Battery (Letcher Arty.), Capt. Greenlee Davidson; Va. 
Battery, Capt. Marmaduke Johnson; Masters's Battery, 
Capt. L. Masters; 8S. C. Battery (Pee Dee Arty.), Capt. 
D.G. MeIntosh; Va. Battery (Purcell Arty.), Capt. W. 
J. Pegram. Artillery loss: k, 12; w, 96= 1098. 
HOLMES’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Theophilus H. Holmes. 
Seeond Brigade (temporarily attached to Huger's 
division), Brig.-Gen. Robert Ransom, Jr.: 24th N. C., Col. 
Williain J. Clarke; 25th N. C., Col. Henry M. Rutledge; 
26th N. C., Col. Z. B. Vanee; 35th N. C., Col. M. W. Ran- 
son (Ww), Lieut.-Col. O. C. Petway (k); 48th N.C., Col. 
Rebert C. liill; 49th N. C., Col. S. D. Ramseur (w). Bri- 
gade loss; k, 95; w, 453; m, 76=624. Third Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Junius Daniel: 43d N. C., Col. T. S. Kenan; 
45th N. C., Lieut-Col. J. If. Morehead ; 50th N. C., Col. M. 
D. Craton; Va. Cavalry Battalion, Maj. Edgar Bur- 
roughs. Brigade loss: k, 2; w, 22=—24. Fourth Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. John G. Walker, Col. Vau H. Manning: 3d 
Ark., Col. Van H. Manning; 2d Ga. Battalion, Maj. 
George W. Ross; 27th N. C., Col. John R. Cooke; 46th N. 
C., Col. E. D. Hall; 30th Va., Col. A. T. Marrison; Va. 
Cavalry Company, Capt. Edward A. Goodwyn. Brigade 
loss: w,12. Artillery, Col. James Deshler: Va. Battery, 
Capt. James R. Braneh; N. C. Battery, Capt. T. II: 
Brein; Va. Battery, Capt. David A. French; Va. Battery, 
Capt. Edward Graham. Artillery loss: wy, 17. 
WISE’S COMMAND (teniperarily attached to lYolmes’s 
Division), Brig.-Gen. Henry A. Wise: 26th Va., Col. P. R. 
Page; 46th Va., Col. R. T. W. Duke; Va. Battery, Capt. 
W. G. Andrews; Va. Battery, Capt. J. H. Rives. 
RESERVE ARTILLERY, Brig.-Gei. Willian N. Pendleton. 
First Va. Artillery, Col. J. Thompson Brown: Williams- 
purg Artillery, Capt. John A. Coke; Richmond Fuyette 
Arty., Lieut. William I. Clopton ; Watson’s Battery, Capt. 
David Watson. Loss: w, 1. 
JONES'S BATTALION (temporarily attached to D. H. Hill's 
Division), Maj. Hilary P. Jones: Va. Battery, Capt. P.1T. 
Clark; Va. Battery (Orange Arty.), Lieut. C.W. Fry; §. 
C. Bat'y, Capt. A. Burnet Rhett. Loss: k,5; w, 24=29. 
First Battalion (Sumter), Artillery, Lieut.-Col. A. &. 
Cutts: Ga. Battery, Capt. James Ap Blackshear; Ga. 
Battery, Capt. John Lane; Ga. Battery, Capt. John Y. 
Priee; Ga. Battery, Capt. H. M. Ross; Ga. Battery (Reg- 
ulars), Capt. S. P. 1Tamilton. Loss; k,3; w,6=9. See- 
ond Battalion, Maj. Charles Richardson: Va. Battery 
(Fluvanna Arty.), Capt. John J. Ancell; Ga. Battery, 
Capt. John Milledge, Jr.; Va. Battery (Ashland Arty.), 
Lieut. Janes Woolfolk. Loss: k,1; w,4=5. Third But- 
talion, Maj. William Nelsen: Va. Battery (Fluvanna 
Arty.), Capt. Charles T. Hnckstep; Va. Battery (Amberst 
Arty.), Capt. Thomas J. Kirkpatrick ; Va. Battery (Mor- 
ris Arty.), Capt. R. C. M. Page. Loss: k,1; w,1=2. 
CAVALRY, Brig.-Gen. James E. B. Stuart: Ist N.C., 
Lient.-Col. James B. Gordon, Col. Lawrence S. Baker; 
Ist Va., Col. Fitzhugh Lee; 3d Va., Cel. Thomas F. Geode; 
4th Va, Capt. F. W. Chamberlayne; 5th Va.. Col. 
Thomas L. Rosser; 9th Vu., Col. W. H. F. Lee, 10th Va., 
Col. J. Lucius Davis; Ga. Legion, Col. Thomas R. R. 
Cobb; 15th Va. Battalion, Maj. J. Criteher ; Hampton (8. 
C.) Legion (squadron), Capt. Thomas E. Screven; Jeff 
Davis (Miss.) Legion, Lieut.-Col. W. T. Martin; Stuart 
Horse Artillery, Capt. John Pelham. Cavalry loss (in- 
complete): k, 5; w, 26; m, 40=71. 
Total Confederate loss (approximate): 3286 killed, 
15,909 wounded, and 940 eaptured or missing = 20,135. 
The strength of the Confederates is not officially stated, 
hut it probably ranged from 80,000 to 90,000 effectives. 
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RUSH'S LANCERS + THE 6TH PENNSYLVANIA CAVALRY. FROM & SKETCH MADE IN 1862. 


HANOVER COURT HOUSE AND GAINES’S MILL. 


BY FITZ JOHN PORTER, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. S&S. V. 


NDER the direction of General McClellan certain measures for the protec- 
tiou of the mght flank of the army in its advance upon Richmond were 
putin my hands, beginning simultaneously with the march of the army from 
the Pamunkey.|! Among these were the clearing of the enemy from the 
upper Peninsula as far as Hanover Court House or beyond, and, in case Gen- 
eral MeDowell’s large forces, then at Fredericksburg, were not to join us, 
the destruction of railroad and other bridges over the South and Pamunkey 
rivers, in order to prevent the enemy in large force from getting into our 
rear from that direction, and in order, further, to eut the Virginia Central 
Railroad, the one great line of the enemy’s communications between Rich- 
mond and Northern Virginia. 

A portion of this duty had been accomplished along the Pamunkey as far 
as was deemed prudent by Colonel G. K.Warren’s forces, posted at Old Chureh, 
when on the 26th of May, preparatory to an immediate advance upon Rich- 
mond, General McClellan directed me to complete the duty above specified, 
so that the enemy in Northern Virginia, then occupying the attention of 
McDowell, Banks, and Frémont, could not be suddenly thrown upon our 
flank and rear nor otherwise strengthen the enemy in Richmond. I was 
allowed to adopt my own plans, and to select such additional forces as I 
deemed necessary. 

}The army left its camp at White House Land- and 24th Davidson’s brigade of Smith’s division 
ing, on the Pamunkey, May 17th to 20th. The occupied Mechanicsville after a brief encounter 


6th Corps, under Franklin, advanced along the with a Confederate column of Magruder’s com- 
north bank of the Chickahominy, and on the 23d mand, under General Pan! J. Semmes.— EDITORS. 
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At 4a. M. on the 27th General G. W. Morell, commanding the division con- 
sisting of J. H. Martindale’s, Daniel Butterfield’s, and James MeQuade’s 
brigades, marched from New Bridge preceded by an advance-guard of two 
regiments of cavalry and a battery of artillery under command of General 
W.H. Emory. At the same hour Colonel Warren with his brigade moved 
from Old Chureh. Cavalry under General George Stoneman and regular 
infantry under General George Sykes followed at a later hour, to protect 
our left flank and rear. The first two commands were to fall upon the 
enemy, who I had reason to believe were camped in strong foree near 
Hanover Court House. The first command, under my immediate direction, 
was to take the enemy in front, wlile Colonel Warren, taking the road along 
the Pamunkey, was to fall upon Inm im flank and rear. In a_pelting 
storm of rain, throngh deep mud and water for about 14 miles, the com- 
mand struggled and pushed its way to Peake’s Station on the Virginia 
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MAP OF THE UPPER CHICKAHOMINY AND NEIGHBORING COUNTRY. [FOR IIANOVER COURT IIOUSE, SEE MAP, P. 272.] 


During the battles of Mechanicsville and Gaines’s 
Mill. the Union army, except Porter’s corps and the 
cavalry engaged in protecting MecClellan’s right flank 
und comniuniecations, was posted on the south side of 
the Chiekahominy behind the line of intrenchments here 
shown. The divisions of Longstreet and the two Hills 
who had confronted MeClellan were withdrawn, in order 


tounite with Jackson’s three divisions (coming from the 
Shenandoah) in the attack in force upon Porter's corps 
at Gaines’s Mill. Magruder’s and Huger’s divisions were 
left to engage the attention of Sumner, Keyes, Heint- 
zelman, and Franklin. The attack of Lee's six divisions 
fell upon Porter’s corps, which was reénforced during 
the battle by Slocum’s three brigades of Franklin. 
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Central Railroad, 2 miles from 
Hanover Court House, where we 
came in presence of the enemy. 

At onee a foree of infantry 
(Colonel C. A. Johnson’s 25th 
New York Volunteers and Ber- 
dan’s Sharp-shooters), protected 
by artillery, was sent forward to 
hold the enemy in check, pend- 
ing the arrival of Morell, who 
was slowly pushing along the 
swampy roads. Cavalry and 
artillery were sent to the left 
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BATTLE OF SEVEN PINES FROM ILIS BAL- 
LOON “‘INTREPID,” ON THE NORTH 
SIDE OF THE CIlCKANOMINY. 


our flank and destroy the railroad 
== oe and telegraph at the crossing. 
== NRG = ——7=—7—|_ On Martindale’s arrival he was 
AN tt —=—= sent in support of this force, and 
with it soon became engaged 
with very persistent opponents. 
Butterfield was sent to the front, 
where, deploying in hne, he 
ze) moved rapidly upon the enemy, 
aie hy AL put them to flight, and captured 
| many prisoners and one cannon 
and caisson. 
REPLENISIIING THE GAS OF PROFESSOR LOWE’S MILITARY As the enemy gave way, the 
BALLOON “‘INTREPID.”” FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. sf 
troops were pushed on toward 
Hanover Court House in pursuit of the fleeing foe and to strike their camp, 
which I had been informed was near by, but which was found abandoned. 
Suddenly the signal officers notified me of a large force attacking our flank 
and rear, and especially the troops under Martindale. At once the infantry 
were faced about, and at donble-qiuick step hastened to the aid of their 
imperiled comrades. MeQuade’s brigade, on arriving opposite the contend- 
ing forces, moved in line to the attack. Butterfield, now in rear as faced 
vy Colenel Auchmnty, of New YorkCity, whomade they would fire at the balloon. ‘The usual height 
many ascensions by this balloonfromthecampnear of observation was 1000 feet; and when lower 
Doctor Gaines’s before the battle, says that the than 500 feet high the balloon was within range 


Confederates hada Whitworth gun at Mrs. Price’s, of thisgun. General Porter made no fewer than 
on the south side of the Chickahominy, with which a hundred such ascensions.— EDITORS. 
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CONFEDERATE RETREAT THROUGIT MECHANICSVILLE BEFORE 
THE ADVANCE OF McCLELLAN’S ARTILLERY, MAY 24TiIl. 
FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


The view is from the east, and the retreat is in the direction of the Mechanicsville Bridge. 


about, pushed his brigade through the woods and fell with vigor upon the 
enemy’s flank. The united attack quickly routed the enemy, inflicting 
heavy losses in killed and wounded and prisoners. j 
Warren, greatly delayed by muddy roads, swollen streams, and the work 
of building bridges, arrived about 3 Pp. M., at the close of the first battle, and 
was sent northward in pursuit of the enemy, and to destroy bridges and 
boats on the Pamunkey. He, with Rush of the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
captured a company of North Carolina infantry just before reaching the 
wagon road bridge, which they destroyed. Night put an end to the contest. 
The succeeding day was oceupied in gathering in the results of our victory 
and in pushing the troops to Ashland, destroying two of the enemy’s rail- 
road trains, abandoned camps, and railroad and other bridges over the 
Pamunkey and South Anna, and injuring the railroad tracks —it having 
been clecided at Washington that McDowell was not to join us, and that a 
large portion of his command had been ordered to Northern Virginia in 
pursuit of Jackson, then on a raid into the Shenandoah Valley. Our move- 
ment had caused the rapid retreat to Richmond of General Joseph R. Ander- 
son’s command, thereby releasing McDowell’s command for active operations 
in Northern Virginia, as well as opening the way for him to joinus. The 
destruction of the railroad bridges was accomplished by Major Lawrence 
Williams, 6th U. 8. Cavalry, who, while on the South Anna, fell in with some 
ot McDowell’s scouts, who were hourly looking for the advance of their corps. 
McClellan joined me on the battle-field, and was well pleased with the results 
of our labors. Besides the destruction of the bridges, trains, etc., we were 1n 
possession of a large nnmber of arms and one cannon, of some 730 prisoners, 
The affair at Hanover Court House was with the brigade of General L. O’B. Branch, who says in 


his report that he contended against odds in the hope that Confederate troops would come to his 
assistance. His loss was 73 killed and 192 wounded.— EpITeks. 
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and had buried some 200 killed. By General McClellan’s directions we returned 
to our camp on the 29th of May. 

This was the first occasion that the corps had had to show its good qualities, 
all being in action at once. The behavior of the officers and men showed 
the benefit of the good training before Washington, during the fall and winter 
of 1861, given by thew brigade and regimental commanders. The regiments, 
without exception, behaved most gallantly. 

On our return to camp all rejoiced at the suecess of our mission in secur- 
ing for a reasonable time our flank from injury and preparing the whole army 
for a rapid advance on Richmond, and also by rendering McDowell’s presence 
unnecessary for the defense of Washington, giving the War Department the 
opportunity of sending his corps by water to join us. If that had been done, 
none of the enemy could have been detached from Richmond to threaten 
Washington, and his forces in Northern Virginia would have been ealled to 
defend Richmond. But a mightier power interfered, and through years of trial 
and sufferings delayed the happy victory we then hoped was 1n our hands, } 

After the battle of Fair Oaks, during the greater part of the month of June, 
1862, the Army of the Potomac, under General McClellan, and the Army of 
Northern Virginia, under General Lee, confronted each other, east of Rich- 
mond. The two armies were of nearly equal strength. [See foot-note, p. 187.] 
McClellan’s forces, divided by the Chickahominy, were extended south of that 


nion loss a anover Cour use was G2 killed; 223 wounded: 7O missing =355.— S. 
The Union loss at Hano Court Ho G2 killed; 22 led; 7O g=3 EDITORS 
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UNION ARTILLERY AT MECHANICSVILLE SHELLING THE CONFEDERATE WORKS SOUTH OF THE CHICKAHOMINY. 


This sketch was made several days before the begin- of the ground occupied by the battery. It was by this 
ning of the Seven Days’ Battles. Theroadto Richmond road that the troops of D. H. Hill's and Longstreet’s 
crosses the stream by the Mechanicsville Bridge, the division crossed to join Jackson and A. P. Hill in the 
half-dozen houses composing the town being to the left attack upon the right of McClellan’s army. 
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stream, from New Bridge to White Oak Swamp, leaving north of the river 
only the Fifth Army Corps. The Confederate troops faced the Federal army 
throughout its length, from White Oak Swamp to New Bridge, and thence up 
the right bank of the Chickahominy, covering the important crossings at 
Mechaniesville and Meadow Bridge, north of the city. 

South of the Chickahominy each army was secured against surprise in flank 
or suecessful attack in front by that swollen stream; by marshy lands and 
muddy roads; by redoubts studded with artillery and rifle-pits well manned, 
all flanked or covered by swamps, tangled thickets, and slashed timber. Not- 
withstanding the apparent quiet, both armies were actively engaged in the 
erection of those defensive works which permit large forces to be detached, at 
opportune moments, for aggressive action, or for the defense of menaced 
positions. ‘These preparations for offensive and defensive action, known 
to both commanders, plainly impressed on each the necessity of guarding 
against any errors 1n position, and the importance of preparing promptly to 
take advantage of any opening in his opponent’s line which promised results 
commensurate with the risks involved. 

It was apparent to both generals that Richmond conld only be taken 1n one 
of two ways: by regular approaches, or by assault. An assault would require 
superior forces, supported by ample reserves. It was equally apparent that 
an attack could readily be made from Richmond, becanse that city’s well 
armed and manned intrenchments would permit its defense by a small 
number ot men, while large forces could be concentrated and detached for 
offensive operations. 

The faulty location of the Union army, divided as it-was by the Chickahom- 
iny, was from the first realized by General McClellan, and became daily an 
increasing cause of care and anxiety to him; not the least disturbing element 
of which was the impossibility of quickly reénforeing his right wing or 
promptly drawing it to the south bank. That this demma was known to so 
intelligent and vigilant a commander as General Lee could not be donbted; 
and that it was certainly demonstrated to him by General J. KE. B. Stuart’s 
dashing cavalry raid aronnd the Union army, on June 14th, was shown in 
many ways. [See page 271.] One evidence of 1t was his immediate erec- 
tion of field-works on his left, and his increasing resistance to the efforts of 
Union scouts to penetrate into the roads leading to Richmond from the north. 
This indicated that Lee was preparing to guard against the reenforcement 
of McClellan’s right, and also against information reaching us of Confederate 
reenforcements from the north. 

McClellan had been forced into this faulty position on the Chickahominy 
and held there by the oft-repeated assurances that MeDowell’s corps of 40,000 
men, then at Fredericksburg, would be advanced to Richmond and formed on 
his immediate right, which would make that wing safe. f On the 27th of May, 
under promise that McDowell would jom him at once, McClellan cleared his 
front of all opposition to his rapid mareh, by operations at Hanover Court 


Dp See Stanton’s letter of May 18th: ‘‘ You are instructed to codperate so as to establish this commu- 
nication as soon as possible, by extending your right wing to the north of Richmond.”—F. J. P. 
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House. If McDowell had joined McClellan then, it would have resulted in 
the capture of Richmond. That junction could also easily have been brought 
about immediately after the battle of Fair @aks, and even then Richmond 
conld have been taken. But the Confederate authorities so skillfully used 
Jackson, in the Valley of Virginia, as to draw off McDowell; while the 
fears of the Administration, then aroused for the safety of Washington, 
together witha changed policy, caused him to be held back from the Army 
of the Potomac; and, although orders were several times issued requiring 
MeDowell to unite with McClellan, and assurances were given as late as June 
26th that he would so unite, yet he never arrived, and the mght wing of 
McClellan’s army, then left exposed, became the object of attack. McClellan 
saw the comimg storm, and guarded against it as best he could. Realizing the 
faultiness of his position, resulting from McDowell’s withdrawal to the north, 
he desired to correct the error by changing his base from York River to the 
James, where he could be easily reénforeed, and from which point his coin- 
munications wowd be safe. This change could not be made so long as 
MecDowell’s advance was to be expected, nor in any event could it be effected 
without great msk to the safety of his own army in the face of a vigilant 
and active foe, and without seriously jeopardizing the suecess of the cause to 
which he was devoting all his energies. He, however, secured hy careful 
examination full information of the roads and the character of the country 
over which he would be obhged to move, if circumstances or policy should 
require a change ot base, and as early as June JSth sent vessels loaded 
with supphes to the James River. 

In the imiddle of June General McClellan intrusted to me the manage- 
ment of affairs on the north bank of the Chickahominy, and confided to 
me his plans as well as his hopes and apprehensions. His plans embraced 
defensive arrangements against an attack from hichmond upon our weak right 
flank. We did not fear the results of such an attack if made by the forces 
from Richmond alone; but if, in addition, we were to be attacked by Jack- 
son’s forces, suspicions of whose approach were already aroused, we felt that 
we shonld bein penml. But as Jackson had thus far prevented MeDowell from 
joining us, we trusted that McDowell, Banks, and Frémont, who had been 
directed to watch Jackson, would be able to prevent him from joiming Lee, 
or, at least, would give timely warning of his escape from their front and 
follow close upon his heels. 

With MeClellan’s approval, my command was distributed as follows: 

General Geo. G. Meade’s brigade of General Geo. A. MeCall’s division of Penn- 
sylvania Reserves was posted at Gaines’s house, protecting a siege-battery 
controlling New Bridge; Generals John F. Reynolds’s and Truman Seymout’s 
brigades held the rifle-pits skirting the east bank of Beaver Dam Creek 
and the field-works covering the only crossings near Mechanicsville and 
Ellerson’s Mill. These field-works, well armed with artillery, and the rifie- 
pits, well manned, controlled the roads and open fields on the west bank 
of that creek, and were concealed by tunber and brush from an approaching 
foe. The infantry outposts from the saine division, and them supports, 
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west of Mechanicsville to Meadow Bridge, were instructed, if attacked or 
threatened by snperior forces, to fall back by side approaches to the rear 
of Reynolds, at the upper crossing, thus leaving the main approaches open to 
the fire of their artillery and infantry defenders. 

North from Meadow Bridge to the Pamunkey Federal cavalry pickets kept 
vigilant watch, and protected detachments who were felling timber in order 
to obstruct the roads against the rapid march of any force upon the flank 
or rear of the mnght wing. 

-Cooke’s cavalry, near Cold Harbor, guarded the mght rear and scouted 
toward Hanover Court House, while Morell’s and Sykes’s divisions were con- 
veniently camped so as to cover the bndge-crossings and to move quickly to 
any threatened point. 

such was the situation on the 24th of June, when, at midnight, General 
McClellan telegraphed me that a pretended deserter, whom I had that day 
sent him, had informed him that Jackson was in the immediate vicinity, ready 
to unite with Lee in an attack upon my command. Though we had reason 
to suspect Jackson’s approach, this was the first intimation we had of his 
arrival; and we could obtain from Washington at that time no further con- 
firmation of onr suspicions, nor any information of the fact that he had left 
the front of those directed to watch him in Northern Virginia. 

Reynolds, who had special charge of the defenses of Beaver Dain Creek and 
of the forees at and above Mechaniesville, was at once informed of the situa- 
tion. He prepared to give our anticipated visitors a warm welcome. The 
infantry division and cavalry commanders were directed to break camp at 
the first sound of battle, pack their wagons and send.them to the rear, and, 
with their brigades, to take specified positions 1n support of troops already 
posted, or to protect the mght flank. 

On the 25th the pickets of the left of the main army south of the Chicka- 
hominy were pushed forward under strong opposition, and, after sharp fight- 
ing, gained considerable ground, so as to enable the Second and Third Corps 
(Sumner’s and Heintzelmai’s) to support the attack on Old Tavern which it 
was intended to make next day with the Sixth Corps (Frankhin’s). The result 
of the fighting was to convince the corps commanders engaged that there 
had been no reduction of forces in their front to take part in any movement 
upon our nght flank. 

Early on the 26th I was informed of a large increase of forces opposite Rey- 
nolds, and before noon the Confederates gave evidence of their intention to 
cross the river at Meadow Bridge and Mechanicsville, while from our cavalry 
scouts along the Virginia Central Railroad came reports of the approach from 
the north of large masses of troops. 

Thus the attitude of the two armies toward each other was changed. Yes- 
terday, McClellan was rejoicing over the suecess of his advance toward Rich- 
mond, and he was confident of reenforcement by McDowell. ‘To-day, all the 
united available forces in Virginia were to be thrown against Ins mght flank, 
which was not in a convenient position to be supported. The prizes now to be 
contended for were: on the part of McClellan, the safety of his nght wing, 
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TNE UNION DEFENSES AT ELLERSON’S MILL. FROM A SKETCIE MADE AT THE TIME. 


protection behind his intrenehments with the possibility of being able to 
remain there, and the gain of sufficient time to enable him to effect a change 
of base to the James; on the part of Lee, the destruction of McClellan’s right 
wing, and, by drawing him from his intrenchments and attacking him in 
front, the raising of the siege of Richmond. 

The morning of Thursday, June 26th, dawned clear and bright, giving 
promise that the day would be a brilliant one. The formation of the ground 
south of the Chickahominy opposite Mechanicsville, and west to Meadow 
Bridge, largely concealed from view the forces gathered to execute an evidently 
well-planned and well-prepared attack upon my command. For some hours, 
on our side of the river, all was quiet, except at Mechanicsville and at the 
two bridge-crossings. At these points our small outposts were conspicuously 
displayed for the purpose of ereating an impression of numbers and of an 
intention to maintain an obstinate resistance. We aimed to invite a heavy 
attack, and then, by rapid withdrawal, to incite such confidence in the enemy 
as to induce ineautious pursuit. 

In the northern and western horizon vast clouds of dust arose, indicating 
the mevements of Jackson’s advancing forees. They were far distant, and we 
had reason to believe that the obstacles to their rapid advance, placed in their 
way by detachments sent for that purpose, would prevent them from making 
an attack that day. As before stated, we did not fear Lee alone; we did fear 
his attack, combined with one by Jackson on our flank; but our fears were 
allayed for a day. 

General McClellan’s desire to make the earliest and quickest movements at 
that time possible, and his plans for the accomplishment of that desire, as 
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expressed to me, were substantially conveyed in the following dispatch of 


June 23d from his chief-of-staft : 


‘Your dispositions of your troops are approved by the commanding general. . . . If you 
are attacked, be careful to state as promptly as possible the number, composition, and position 
of the enemy. The troops on this side will be held ready either to support yon directly or to 
attack the enemy in their front. If the force attackmg you 1s large, the general would prefer 
the latter course, countmg upon your skill and the admirable troops under your command to 
hold their own against superior numbers long enough for him to make the decisive movement 


which will determine the fate of Richmond.” 


The position selected on Beaver Dam Creek for our line of defense was 
naturally very strong. The banks of the valley were steep, ancl forces advane- 
ing on the adjacent plains presented their flanks, as well as their front, to the 
fire of both infantry and artillery, safely posted behind intrenchments. The 
stream was over waist-deep and bordered by swamps. Its passage was 
difficult for infantry at all points, and impracticable for artillery, except at 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF BEAVER DAM CREEK, JUNE 26. 


a, a,a, Approaeb of D. H. Ilitiand Longstreet from Richinond ; 8, 8, b, 
Approach of A. P. Hill; e, e, e, Route of D. H. Hill to Old Cold Harbor, 
the day after the battle, to join Jackson's attaek on Union right: d,d,d, 
Ronte of A. P. Till to New Cold llarbor, to attaek Union center: ¢, ¢, e, 
Route of Longstreet to Dr. Gaines's, to attack Union left. Of the five 
Confederate brigades engaged in this battle, one (Ripley’s) was at- 
taehed to the division of D. H. Hill and eame up as a reénforeement 
to Pender, who, with Field, Archer, and Anderson, were part of the 
division of A. P. Hill, his other two divisions, Gregg and Branch, be- 
ing held in reserve. The losses in their hopeless attack fell ehiefly upon 
Archer, who made the first advance about 5 Pp. M., and later upon Pender 
and Ripley. Pegram’s battery was hadly ent up, losing forty-seven 
men and many horses. On the Union side, Martindale, Griffin, and 
Meade came up aftcr the battle had begun, reénforeing Reynolds and 
Seymour. When firing ceased, ahout 9 p.M., Porter’s troops held their 
position; but Jaekson’s approaeb on their right flank compelled its 
evacuation early in the morning.— EDITORS. 


the bridge-crossing at Eller- 
son’s Mill, and at the one 
above, near Mechaniesville. 

Q@uite early in the day I 
visited General Reynolds, 
near the head of the creek, 
and had the best reasons 
not only to be contented, 
but thoroughly gratified, 
with the admirable arrange- 
ments of this accomplished 
officer, and to be encouraged 
by the cheerful conficlence 
of himself and his able and 
gallant assistants, Seymour 
on his left, at Ellerson’s Mull, 
and Colonel Seneca G. Sim- 
mons and Major Roy Stone 
in his front. Each of these 
officers commanded a por- 
tion of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves —all under the 
command of the brave and 
able veteran, McCall. These 
troops were about to engage 
in their first battle, and bore 
themselves then, as they cid 
on trying occasions imme- 
diately following, with the 
cheerful spirit of the volun- 
teer and the firmness of the 
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veteran soldier —examples inspiring emulation in these trying ‘‘ seven days’ 
battles.” 

Part of the general details previously adopted was then ordered to be 
followed, and subsequently was enforced as near as practicable in all the 
battles in which my corps engaged: that under no circumstances should the 
men expose themselves by leaving their mtrenchments, or other cover, merely 
to pnirsue a repulsed foe; nor, except in uneven ground which would permit 
the fire of artillery to pass well over their heads, was infantry or cavalry to 
be posted in front of a battery, or moved so as to interfere with its fire. 
Bnllet, shot, and shell were to be relied upon for both repulse and pursuit. 

Sitting for hours near the telegraph operator at my quarters, prior to the 
attack, I listened to the constant and rapid “ ticking” of his instrument, and 
was kept informed, by the various intercommunicating messages at the head- 
quarters of the army, of the condition of affairs in front of the three corps 
farthest to the left. Reports often came from them that the enemy’s camps 
seemed to be largely deserted, confirming the information that the enemy had 
gathered in front of Frankhn and myself. Yet, the following day, when I 
called for aid to resist the forces of Lee and Jackson at Gaines’s Mill, known 
to be inmensely superior to mine, the commanders ot these three corps 
expressed the belief that they were about to be attacked by bodies larger 
than their own, and objected to detaching any part of their troops. [See 
foot-note, p. 186. | 

From the cavalry scouts of Colonel John F. Farnsworth, Stoneman, and 
General P. St. George Cooke, whose forces stretched, in the order named, from 
Meadow Bridge north to the Pamunkey, reports came that Jackson was 
advaneing slowly upon my flank. 4, Iwas also informed that the departnre 
of Jackson from Northern Virginia was suspected, but not positively known, 
at Washington; but that at this critical moment no assistance whatever could 
be expected from that vicinity. 

Perhaps at this time the Administration had been crippled by its own acts, 
and could not respond to General McClellan’s calls for aid. About April Ist, 
when our army began active operations 1n the field and recruiting should have 
been encouraged, the enrollment of troops was ordered to be stopped. The 
War Governor of Pennsylvania [Andrew G. Curtin] notably disregarded 
this order. His foresight was afterward recognized at Antietam, where he 
was able to render valuable assistance. In the month of June, however, the 
policy had begun to change, and the troops in Northern Virginia were being 
placed in charge of an officer [General John Pope] called to Washington “ to 
take command of Banks and Frémont, perhaps McDowell, take the field 
against Jackson, and eventually supersede McClellan.” At the day the order 


w The outpests at Meadow Bridge, the extreme 
western front of Perter’s line, were attacked by 
Confederates advancing from Richmend under A. 
P. Hill, about noon en the 26th, and during the 
afterneen the columns under Jackson encountered 
the cavalry pickets on the Hanover Court House 
read, six miles north of Mecbaniesville, and at 
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Hundley’s Corner, at the crossing of Totopetomey 
Creek. The cavalry under General Cooke and Cel- 
onel Farnswerth meved with the main army, and 
the force under Stoneman, censisting of cavalry 
and infantry, retired down the Pamunkey to White 
House Landing, and joined the force there under 
General Casey.— EDITORS. 
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of assignment was issued, June 2/th, however, there was no enemy eon- 
fronting that officer — Jaekson having disappeared from Northern Virginia, 
and being in my front at Games’s Mill. 

About 2 o’eloek vp. M., on the 26th, the boom of a single eannon in the 
direction of Meehamesville resounded through our eamps. This was the 
signal which had been agreed upow, to announee the faet that the enemy 
were crossing the Chickahominy. ‘The eurtain rose; the stage was prepared 
for the first scene of the tragedy. At once tents were struck, wagons packed 
and seut to the rear to eross to the right bank of the Chiekahominy. The 
several divisions were promptly formed, and took the positions to wmeh they 
had previously been assigned. General MeCall assumed eommand at Beaver 
Dam Creek; Meade joined him, taking position behind Seymour; Martindale 
and General Charles Griffin, of Morell’s division, went, respectively, to the 
right and rear of Reynolds; Butterfield was direeted to support General 
Cooke’s, and subsequently Martindale’s mght, while Sykes was held ready 
to move wherever needed. Reynolds and Seymour prepared for action and 
eoneealed their men. 

About 3 o’eloek the enemy, under Longstreet, D. H. and A. P. Mill, in 
large bodies commeneed rapidly to eross the Chickahominy almost simul- 
taneously at Mechaniesville, Meadow Bridge, and above, and pushed down the 
left bank, along the roads leading to Beaver Dam Creek. In aeeordanee with 
cireetions previously given, the outposts watching the aecess to the erossings 
fell baek after shyht resistanee to their already clesignated position on the east 
bank of Beaver Dam Creck, destroying the bridges as they retired. 

After passine Mechanicsville the attacking forees were divided, a portion 
taking the road to the mght to Ellerso’s Mill, while the larger body directed 
their march to the left into the valley of Beaver Dam Creek, npon the road 
eovered by Reynolds. Apparently nnaware, or regardless, of the great danger 
in their front, this foree moved on with animation and confidence, as if going 
to parade, or engaging ina sham battle. Suddenly, when half-way down the 
bank of the valley, our men opened upon it rapid volleys of artillery and 
infantry, Which strewed the road and Inll-side with hundreds of dead and 
wounded, and drove the main body of the survivors back in rapid fheht to and 
beyond Meehaniesville. So rapid was the fire upon the enemy’s huddled 
masses elambering back up the hill, that some of Reynolds’s ammuuition 
was exnausted, and two regiments were reheved by the 4th Michigan and 
14th New York of Griffin’s brigade. @n the extreme mght a small foree of the 
enemy seenred a foothold on the east bank, but it did no hari, and retired 
under cover of darkness. 

The forees which were directed against Seymour at Ellerson’s Mill made 
httle progress. Seymour’s direet and Reynolds’s flank fire soon arrested them 
and drove them to shelter, suffering even more disastrously than those who 
had attacked Reynolds. Late in the afternoon, greatly strengthened, they 
renewed the attack with spit and energy, some reaching the borders ot the 
stream, but only to be repulsed with terrible slaughter, whieh warned them 
not to attempt a renewal of the fight. Little depressions in the ground 
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shielded many from our fire, until, when mght came on, they all fell back 
beyond the range of our guns. Night put an end to the contest. 

The Confederates swffered severely. All mght the moans of the dying and 
the shneks of the wounded reached our ears. Onr loss was only about 250 
of the 5000 engaged, while that of the Confederates was nearly 2000 out of 
some 10,000 attacking. | 

General MeClellan had joined me on the battle-field at an early hour in the 
afternoon. While we discussed plans for the nnmediate future, influenced in 
our deliberations by the gratifying results of the day, numerous and wivary- 
ing accounts from our outposts and scouts toward the Pamnnkey warned us 
of the danger impending on the arrival of Jackson, and necessitated a 
decision as to which side of the Chickahominy should be held in foree. He 
left me late at might, about 1 a. uw. (June 27th), with the expectation of 
receiving information on his arrival at his own headquarters from the tenor 
of which he would be enabled to decide whether I should hold my present 
position or withdraw to a well-selected and more advantageous one east of 
Gaines’s Mill, where I could protect the bridges across the Chickahominy, 
over which I must retire if compelled to leave the left bank. He left General 
Barnard, of the Engineers, with me, to point out the new line of battle in case 
he showld decide to withdraw me from Beaver Dam Creek. ‘The orders to 
withdraw reached me about 3 o’elock a. M., and were executed as rapidly as 
possible. 

The position selected for the new stand was east of Powhite Creek, about 
six miles from Beaver Dam Creek. The line of battle was semicirewar, the 
extremities being in the valley of the Chickahominy, while the intermediate 
portion occupied the high grounds along the bank of a creek and curved 
around past MeGehee’s to Elder Swamp. Part of the front was covered by 
the ravine of the creek. The east bank was lined with trees and underbrush, 
which afforded concealment and protection to our troops and artillery. 

From the pomt where the line of the creek turns suddenly to the east, the 
front was a series of boggy swamps covered extensively with tangled brush. 
Near McGehee’s and beyond, the ground, elevated and drier, was filled with 
ravines swept by our artillery and infantry, who were covered by depressions 
in the ground. The high land embraced within the semicirele was cleared 
ground, but undulating, and often, with the aid of fences and ditches, giving 
concealment and cover, breast-high, to both infantry and artillery. 

Before sunrise of the 27th the troops were withdrawn from Beaver Dam 
Creek and sent to their new position east of Powhite Creek, destroying the 
bridges across it after them. 

Pome batteries and infantry skirmishers, left as a ruse at Beaver Dam 
Creek, by their fire so fully absorbed the attention of the foe that our purpose 


! Union forees engaged, 11 regiments, 6 batter- 
les. Confederate forces engaged, 21 reciments, 
S batteries.— F. J. P. 

According to the official returns the total Union 
loss at Mechaniesville was 361, but little more 
than that of the 44th Georgia alone (335). The 


Confederate loss, exclusive of Field’s and Ander- 
son’s brigades and of the batterics, is reported at 
1589. General Longstreet is quoted by William 
Swinton as authority for putting the aggregate at 
‘between three and four thousand.” (‘Campaigns 
of the Army of the Potomac,” p.145.)— EDITeRS. 
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lin’s corps, they were posted and used with damaging effect upon the enemy 
as they advanced that afternoon to attack the left of our line. 

Our new line of battle was well selected and strong, though long and requir- 
ing either more troops to man it than I had, or too great a thinning of my 
line by the use of the reserves. The east bank of the creek, from the valley 
of the Chickahominy to its swampy sources, was elevated, sloping, and tim- 
bered. The bed of the stream was nearly dry, and its west bank gave excel- 
lent protection to the first lime of infantry posted under it to receive the enemy 
descending the cleared field sloping to it. The swampy grounds along the 
sources of the creek were open to our view in front for hundreds of yards, and 
were swept by the fire of infantry and artillery. The roads from Gaines’s 
Mill and Old Cold Harbor, along which the | 
enemy were compelled to advance, were 
swept by artillery posted on commanding 
eround. 

Along the ground thus formed and close 
to its border were posted the divisions 
of Morell and Sykes,—the latter on the 
right; Captain A. P. Martin’s Massachnu- 
setts battery between,—each brigade hav- 
ing 1n reserve, immediately 1n its rear, two 
of its regiments. Sections or full batteries 
of the division artillery were posted to 
sweep the avenues of approach, and the 
fields on which these avenues opened. 
Wherever possible and useful, guns were 
placed between brigades and on Iigher 
ground, in front or rear, as judgment dic- 
tated. The unemployed enns were 1n re- Uae eee 
reserve with their divisions. Batteries of 
Hunt's Artillery Reserve were in rear of the left, covered by timber from 
view of the enemy, but ready to move at a moment’s call, or from them 
stand to pour their irresistible fire into the enemy’s face 1n case they broke 
our line. 

MeCall’s division formed a second line, near the artillery in reserve, in rear 
of Morell, and immediately behind the woods on the left. Reynolds, the first 
to leave Beaver Dam Creek, had gone to Barker’s Mill to cover the approaches 
from Cold Harbor and Dispatch Station to Grapevine Bridge; but, hearing 
the battle raging on our left, and having no enemy in Ins front, while 
Emory, of Cooke’s cavalry, with artillery, was near at hand to do the duty 
assigned to him, he hastened to join McCall, arriving opportunely in rear of 
Griffin’s left. 

(General Cooke was instructed to take position, with cavalry, under the hills 
in the valley of the Chickahominy — there, with the aid of artillery, to guard 
our left flank. He was especially enjoined to intercept, gather, and hold all 
stragglers, and under no circumstances to leave the valley for the purpose of 
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MAP OF THE BATTLE-FIELD OF GAINES’S MILL, SHOWING APPROXIMATELY THE POSITIONS OF INFANTRY 


AND ARTILLERY ENGAGED. 

Confederate brigades: A, A, Anderson (R, H.); B, Wil- 
cox; C, Featherston; D, Pryor; E, Pickett; Z, Kemper; 
F, G, H, J. L, Y, line of A. P. Hill’s six brigades at the 
opening of the battle, 1s follows: Archer, Field, Ander- 
son (J. R.), Branch, Gregg, Pender; 1, K, Hood and Law 
(Whiting’s division of Jackson’s eorps), replacing 
Archer, Field, Anderson; M, N, O, P, Jackson’s old divis- 
jon, a8 follows: Fulkerson (3d Va.), Cunningham (2d Va.), 
Lawton, and Winder; Q, R, 8, Seymour, Trimble, and 
Elzey;: T, U, V, W, X, line at first: Ripley, Colquitt, 
Rodes, Anderson (G. B.), Garland. General directions 
of approaell are indicated by dotted lines. 

Union hatteries: 1, Allen; 2,3, Weeden; 4, Martin; 5, 
5, 5, 5, Edwards; 6, Weed; 7, Tidball; 8, Kingsbury; 9, 
Hexamer; 10, Upton; 11, 12,13,14, Kerns, Easton, De- 
Hart, Cooper; 15, Diederichs, Knieriem, and Tyler: also 
Voegelee, Smead, Porter, and Robertson. Total, 124 
gus. 

Confederate batteries: 16,17, 18, Longstreet’s artillery ; 
19, Braxton; 20, Pegrain; 21, Johnaon; 22, Crenshaw; 23, 
Pelham ; 24, Brockenhrongh; 25, Carrington; 26, Court- 
ney; 27, Bondurant; also other guns not here indicated. 


(THE TOPOGRAPIIY FROM THE OFFICIAL MAP.) 


At 2 o’elock P. M., after a sharp engagement between 
Gaines’s Mill and New Cold llarbor, A. P. Hill made the 
first severe attack on the Union center and left, and 
after two hours’ fighting was repulsed in such disorder 
that Longstreet was ordered up to relieve the pressure 
by a feint on the right, which he converted into an 
attack in force. Thua, upto + o’eloek, the Confederato 
assault was inainly on the Union Ieft center and left. 
Anhont this hour D. If. Hill’s division got fully into action, 
and Jackson’s corps (eonsisting of Ewell’s, Whiting’s, 
and Jackson's divisions) was thrown in where needed 
from the direetion of Old Cold Harbor, Major Dab- 
ney, Jackson’s clief-of-staff, in a letter to General 
Wilt, thus descrihes the movements of Jackson’s eorps: 
‘The column,” he says, * came on the eastern extension 
of Guines’s Mill road at Old Cold Harbor, and, passing 
theold tavern a little way, soon ran afoul of McClellan’s 
right wing, with infantry and artillery in position. 
Yourdivision had taken the lead, and hecame, therefore, 
the left of onr whole line of hattIe. Jaekson put Ewell 
in position on your right. He seemed to think that A. 
P. 1fill was to drive the enemy into his corps. Butina 
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coming upon the Inll held by our infantry, or pass in front of our lne on the 
left. Stoneman’s detachment of cavalry and infantry, miles to the north, was 
no longer available. Fearing it might be cut off by Jackson, I sent Stoneman 
word to make his way as best he could to WInte House, and in proper time to 
rejoin the army—wherever it might be. 

Beheving my forees too small to defend successfully this long lne, I asked 
General Barnard, when he left me, to represent to General McClellan the neces- 
sity of reénforcements to thicken and to fill vacant spaces in my front hne. 
He himself promised me axes. ‘This was my first request for aid, but none 
came in response. ‘The axes did not arrive till near dark, and were use- 
less; but with the few obtained early in the day from the artillery, and in 
the little time at command, trees were felled along a small portion of our 
front, and barriers were erected, which were filled in with rails and knapsacks. 

Winle withdrawing from Beaver Dam, I had seen, to my dehght, General 
H. W. Slocum’s division of Franklhin’s corps crossing the river to my assistance. 
McClellan had promised to send it, and J needed it; 1t was one of the best 
divisions of the army. Its able, experienced, and gallant commander and his 
brave and gifted subordinates had the confidence of their well-trained soldiers. 
They were all worthy comrades of my well-tried and fully trusted officers, 
and of many others on that field, subsequently honored by their countrymen. 
But to our disappomtment, through some misunderstanding, the division 
was almost immediately recalled to Franklin. Inresponse, however, to a later 
eall, it returned at a time when it was greatly needed, and rendered invalu- 
able services. 

I fixed my headquarters at first at the Adams house; but early im the bat- 
tle that locahty became a hospital, and I advanced to the Watts house, on 
more elevated ground, whence I could see the greater part of the field and 
communicate readily with all parts of it. 

Thus far, 1t will be seen, all plans were defensive; I had reason to believe 
that theenemy largely outnumbered me—three to one. Evidently it was 
their plan and thei policy to erush me, if possible. Their boldness and 


little while the state of the firing econvineed him that 
Porter ‘didn’t drive worth a cent,’ and he bestirred him- 
self to let out his full strength. Then it was that, after 
ordering Ewell’s advanee, he wheeled on me and began 
to give instruetions about putting in bis six other bri- 
gades, whieb were then standing idle in the road by 
which we had eome. I sent them in froin left to right en 
échelon, each brigade to support its left-hand neighbor, 
and to move to the sonnd of the firing. The strangest 
divergencics, however, took piaee in eonsequenee of the 
eoppices and woods and Iaek of guides. Law and Lood 
kept the proper relation to Ewell’s right, and thus 
helped A. P. Hill's beaten division, attacked the enemy’s 
eenter or left center, and about 6 Pp. M. droveitin, But 
Lawton, bearing too mneb by his own left, unwittingly 
erossed Hlood’s line of mareh and reénforeed Ewell —a 
most timely providence, for Ewelt’s line was about done 
for. The 2d Virginia brigade seeins to have borne 
as inuch too far to the right, and at last, near sunset, 
found themselves behind Longstreet’s extreme right,— 
the brigade of R. H. Anderson, whom they assisted in 
driving the enemy. The 3d Virginia brigade brought 
up behind Longstreet’s left, passing near Gaines’s Mill, 
and near sunset participated in the victory. The S&tone- 
wall brigade, under Winder, bore too inuch to the left 


and entered the fight on your right. Pickett’s brigade, 
headed by the ‘Old Tronsides’ (18th Virginia), broke 
Porter’s line just west of the Watts house.” With regard 
to this break, General Law, in a letter to the Editors, 
says: ‘* Whiting’s division eovered the ground on which 
J. R. Anderson’s, Archer’s, and Fietd’s brigades had pre- 
viously attacked. We passed over some of these men as 
we advanced to the assault. We earried the Federal 
line in our front, and Longstrect on our right, bringing 
up bis reserves, again attacked and carried his front.” 
At the last and snecessful acvanee the line froin left to 
right was: Longstreet (Anderson, Pickett), Whiting 
(Hood and Law), Jaekson (Winder and Lawton), Ewell 
(one or two brigades), and DD. IT. THil (Nodes, Anderson, 
and Gariand). General Porter thinks the first break in 
his line was made by Hood from the direction indieated 
onthe map by an arrow. Of the Union reserves, McCall’s 
division was put in on the line of Morell,—except a 
part of Reynolds’s brigade, which went to the aasistanee 
of Warren; Slocum’s division also went to the left,— ex- 
cept Bartlett’s brigade, which was sent to the right of 
Sykes aronnd the McGehee house. 

NotTE.— The map is ineorreet in one regard: Long- 
street’s right did not extend so far sonth as Morell’s left. 

EDITORS. 
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confidence, I might add ineaution, if not lmprudence and rashness in 
exposure and attack, confirmed my belief that at first they deemed the task 
an easy one. 

I, however, determined to hold my position at least long enough to make 
the army secure. Though in a desperate situation, [was not without strong 
hope of some timely assistance from the main body of the army, with 
which I might repulse the attack and so eripple our opponents as to make 
the capture of Richmond by the main body of the army, 
under McClellan, the result of any sacrifice or suffering on 
the part of my troops or of myself. I felt that the life or 
death of the army depended upon our conduct in the con- 
test of that day, and that on the issue of that contest 
depended an early peace or a prelonged, devastating war— 
for the Union cause could never be yielded. Our brave and 
intelligent men of all grades and ranks fully realized this, 
and thousands of them freely offered up their lives that day 
to matitain the sacred cause which they had voluntarily 
taken up arms to defend to the last extremity. 

The Confederates, under Longstreet and A. P. Hill, fol- 
lowing us from Meehaniesville, moved cautiously by the 
roads leading by Dr. Gaines’s house to New Cold Harbor, 
and by 2 p.M. bad formed lines of battle behind the crest 





UNIFORM OF TIIE 83D 7 A “ Ps 
penxsytvastaornet- Of the hills east of Powhite Creek. These lines were par- 
TERFIELD’S BRIGADE, : A 

Money's vivistos, allel to ours, and extended from the valley of the Chicka- 


ieee as hominy through New Cold Harbor around Morell’s front, so 


as nearly to reach Warren’s brigade—the left of Syvkes’s division. <At 
Gaines’s All, Colonel Thomas Cass’s gallant 9th Massachusetts Volunteers 
of Giriffin’s brigade obstinately resisted A. P. Hill’s crossing, and were so 
suecessful in delaying lis advance, after crossing, as to compel him to employ 
large bodies to force the regiment back tothe main line. This brought on a 
contest which extended to Morell’s center and over Marti’s frout—on his 
right—and lasted from 12:30 to near 2 o’clock—Cass and his immediate 
supports falling hack south of the swamps. This persistent and prolonged 
resistance gave to this battle one of its well-known names. 7: 

Another column of the enemy, D. H. Hill’s, from Beaver Dam Creek, and 
Jackson’s colmmn, from Northern Virginia, with which it had united, came 
opposite my right front from the direction of Old Cold Harbor and deployed, 
connecting with A. P. Hills on the left and extending to our right beyond 
MeGenee’s. The advanee column of these troops came a little earlier than 
those under Longstreet and A. P. Hill, but were more ecantious ancl for some 
hours not so aggressive. Believing that they were passing on dewn the 
river to intercept our communications, and thinking that I might strike 
them to good advantage while in motion, I asked permission to follow, 





& All the severe battles in this campaign began after noon: Seven Pines, 1 o'clock; Mechanicsville, 
3 to+; Gaines’s Mill at 12:60; Savage’s Station at 4; White Oak Swamp, 12 to 1; Glendale, 3 to 4, 
Malvern Hill after 1.— EDITORs. 
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intending to attack with Sykes’s division and Emory of Cooke’s cavalry, 
leaving Morell and McCall to hold the other linesin check. Information, how- 
ever, soon poured in, convincing me that this force was larger than any I 
could use against them, and that still larger forces were forming to attack our 
left and center. This compelled me to keep my troops united and under 
cover, and also again to ask aid from the south bank of the Chickahominy. 
My first message to General McClellan was not delivered, as already stated ; 
my second one was responded to by the speedy arrival of Slocum. } 

Soon after 2 p.m, A. P. Hill’s force, between us and New Cold Harbor, 
again began to show an aggressive disposition, independent of its own troops 
on its flanks, by advancing from under eover of the woors, mn lines well 
formed and extending, as the contest progressed, from in front of Martin’s 
battery to Morell’s left. Dashing across the intervening plains, floundering 
in the swamps, and struggling against the tangled brushwood, brigade after 
brigade seemed almost to melt away before the concentrated fire of our artil- 
lery and infantry; yet others pressed on, followed by supports as dashing and 
as brave as their predecessors, despite their heavy losses and the dishearten- 
ing effect of having to elamber over many of their disabled and dead, and to 
meet their surviving comrades rushing back in great disorder from the deadly 
contest. For nearly two hours the battle raged, extending more or less along 
the whole line to our extreme right. The fierce firing of artillery and infan- 
try, the crash of the shot, the bursting of shells, and the whizzing of bullets, 
heard above the roar of artillery and the volleys of musketry, all combined was 
something fearful. 

Regiments quiekly replenished their exhausted ammunition by borrowing 
from their more bouutifully snpphed and gencrous companions. Some with- 
drew, temporarily, for ammunition, ancl fresh regiments took their places 
ready to repulse, sometimes to pursue, their desperate enemy, for the purpose 
of retaking ground from which we had been pressed and whieh 1t was neces- 
sary to occupy in order to hold our position. 

The enemy were repulsed in every direction. An ominous silence reigned. 
It caused the inference that their troops were being gathered and massed for 
a clesperate and overwhelming attack. To meet it, om front line was econcen- 
trated, reénforeed, and arranged to breast the avalanche, should it come. I 
again asked for additional reénforcements. French’s and Meagher’s brigades, 
of Sumner’s corps, were sent forward by the commanding general, but did 
not arrive till near dark. 

At2p.M., when I took my station beyond the Watts house, my anxieties 
and responsibilities had been substantially releved, at least so far as related 
to the establishment of a line of battle, in which all engaged felt their power 
to resist attack. At that time the practicability of our defensive position, in 
eharge of troops having implicit confidence in each other, had been demon- 
strated by the suecessful resistance for nearly two hours against the strong 


{The forees in this battle were: Union, 50 regiments, 20 batteries (several not engaged), in all 


about 30,000 fighting men; Confederate, 129 regiments, 19 batteries, in all about 65,000 
men.—F. J. P. 
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CAPTURE OF ABANDONED UNION GUNS AT THE 
BATTLE OF GAINES’'S MILL. 
FROM A SKETCH! MADE AT THE TIME. 





and persisteut attacks npon our center and right. The troops were well 
shielded, with their reserves within immediate call. Commanders of divisions, 
of brigades, and of batteries were 1n the miclst of their men, all confident and 
determined to hold their posts to the ntmost, to resist and drive back the 
enemy, prepared to call up their reserves, replenish ammunition, and com- 
municate to me such needs as they could not fill, and furnish all necessary 
information for my action. They had been left to their own judgment and 
energy, to determine in what manner they conld accomplish the best results 
with the means at their command and with the least exposure. 

From my post in advance of the Watts house, the field in front of Sykes 
was visible, and it was easily understood, by the sound of battle in the woods 
and by the fire of the enemy in his advance and repulse, that the center and 
left still remained solid and undisturbed. All available means were used by 
which I could be kept informed so that I conld provide, in the best possible 
manner, for the many rapid changes and wants suddenly springing up. The 
Prince de Joinville and his two nephews—the Comte de Paris and Due de 
Chartres—and Colonels Gantt, Radowitz, and Hammerstein, from the ecom- 
manding general’s staff, jomed me as volunteer aides. Kach of these, with 
my own staff, Locke, Kirkland, Mason, Monteith, and McQuade, exposed them- 
selves to danger, not only quickly and cheerfully carrying every message, but 
often voluntarily throwing themselves where needed, to direct, to lead, to 
encourage, and to rally. 

During the greater part of the afternoon, D. H. Hill’s troops, in detachments, 
were more or less aggressive on the nght. The silence which followed the 
reptse, already referred to, lasted but a short time. The renewed attacks 
raged with great fierceness and fury, with shght intermission, along the most 
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of our front, till after five o’clock. Large and numerous bodies of infantry 
from the direction of Old Cold Harbor, under cover of artillery, directed their 
attacks npon Sykes’s division and Martin’s battery ; others, from the west side 
of Powhite Creek, were hurled in rapid succession against Martindale and 
Butterfield. These furious attacks were successfully repelled, but were 1mme- 
diately renewed by fresh troops. McCall’s Pennsylvania Reserves, as needed, 
were pushed as rapidly as possible into the woods, in support of Martindale 
and Griffin, whose brigades for a long time bore the brunt of the attacks and 
whose regiments were relieved as soon as their ammunition was expended. 
All our positions were held against enormous odds, and the enemy was driven 
back by our fresh troops, successively thrown into action. At each repulse 
they advanced new troops upon our diminishing forces, and in such numbers 
and so rapidly that it appeared as though their reserves were mexhaustible. 
The action extended along our entire line. At + o’clock, when Slocum 
arrived, all our reserves were exhausted. His brigades were necessarily sepa- 
rated and sent where most needed. Newton’s brigade, beingin advance, was 
led to the right of Griffin, there to drive back the enemy and retake ground 
only held by the enemy for an instant. Taylor’s brigade filled vacant spaces 
in Morell’s division, and Bartlett’s was sent to Sykes, just in time to render 
invaluable service, both in resisting and attacking. 

On the right, near McGehee’s, the enemy captured one of our batteries, which 
had been doing them great damage by enfilading their lines and preventing 
their advance. They gained thereby a temporary foothold by advancing some 
infantry; but, prompt to act, Sykes directed its recapture, and the 16th 
New York, | with arms shifted to the mght shoulder, and moving at a donble- 
quick, was soon in possession of the prize, which again renewed its fire. 

At times, the enemy on the nght would gain an advantage, but in such a 
case our infantry, supported by the fire of artillery, would move mmediately 
atarapid gait and regain the lost ground. This occurred frequently in Sykes’s 
command and in the brigades serving near it, all of which were, more or less, 
in exposed ground. Not less deserving of praise were the divisions of McCall, 
Morell, and Slocum in their stubborn resistance to the oft-repeated and deter- 
mined onslaughts of their assailants, who vastly outnumbered them. 

About 6:30, preceded by a silence of half an hour, the attack was renewed 
all along the ne with the same apparent determination to sweep us by the force 
of numbers from the field, if not from existence. The result was evidently a 
matter of hfe or death to our opponent’s cause. This attack, like its prede- 
cessors, was successfully repulsed throughout its length. The sun had sunk 
below the horizon, and the result seemed so favorable that I began to cherish 
the hope that the worst that could happen to us would be a withdrawal after 
dark, without further injury—a withdrawal which would be forced upon us 
by the exhausted condition of our troops, greatly reduced by casualties, with- 
out food and with little ammunition. 

Pp The men of this regiment wore on this field, for Howland, wife of the colonel. As the hats drew 
the first time in battle, the white straw hats which uponthem the particular attention of the enemy, 


made them so conspicuous during the ‘*Seven they were discarded after the retreat to the James 
Days.” These hats were presented by Mrs. Joseph River.— EDITORS. 
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As if for a final effort, as the shades of evening were coming upon us, and 
the woods were filled with smoke, limiting the view therein to a few yards, 
the enemy again massed his fresher and re-formed regiments, and threw them 
in rapid sueeession against our thinned and wearied battalions, now almost 
without ammunition, and with guns so foul that they could not be loaded 
rapidly. In preparation for defeat, should it come, I had posted artillery in 
large force Just 1n rear of our center and left, ready for any emergeney — and 
especially to be used against a suecessful foe, even if his destruetion in- 
volved firme upon some of our own retreating troops, as might have been 
necessary. The attacks, though coming lke a series of apparently irresistible 
avalanches, had thus far made no inroads npon our firm and diseiplined 
ranks. Even in this last attack we successfully resisted, driving back our 
assailants with immense loss, or holding them beyond our lines, exeept 1n one 
instance, near the center of Morell’s hne, where by foree of numbers and under 
cover of the smoke of battle our line was penetrated and broken; this ata 
point where I least expected it. This was naturally the weakest point of our 
line, owing to the closer proximity of the woods held by the enemy. Under 
his cover they could form, and with less exposure in time and ground than 
elsewhere, and launch their battalions in quick snecession upon our men. I 
beheved I had guarded against the danger by strongly and often reenforeing 
the troops holding this part of the line. Here the greater part of MeCall’s and 
Slocum’s forces were used. Just preceding this break, to my great surprise, I 
saw cavalry, Rush’s Lancers, whieh I recognized as ours, rushing in nunbers 
through our lines on the left, and earrying off with sudden fnght the hmbers 
of our artillery, then prepared to pour their irresistible fire into a pursuing 
foe. With no infantry to support, and with apparent disaster before them, 
such of the remainder of these guns as could be moved were carried from 
the field; some deliberately, others 1n haste, but not in confusion. 

In no other place was our line penetrated or shaken. The rnght, scemg our 
‘lisaster, fell back united and in order, but were compelled to leave behind 
two guns, the horses of wlich had been killed. The troops on the left and 
center retired, some hastily, but not in confusion, often turming back to 
repulse and pursue the advaneing enemy.\ All soon ralhed in rear of the 
Adams house behind Sykes and the brigades of Freneh and Meagher sent 
to our ad, and who now, with hearty cheers, greeted our battalions as they 
retired and re-formed. We lost in all twenty-two cannon; some of these broke 
down while we were withdrawing, and some ran off the bridges at night while 
we were crossing to the south bank of the Chickahominy. The loss of the 
enns was clue to the faet that some of Cooke’s cavalry which hac been directed 


* We are informed by Colonel Auehmuty, then 
assistant adjutant-general of Morell’s division, 
that there was no running or panie when the line 
broke. The men fell back in simall groups, turn- 
ing aud firing as they went, aud earrying many of 
the wounded with them. On the erest of the hill 
in the rear of the line of battle a stand was made, 
and from that point regimental organizations were 
preserved. Near the elose of the war General 


Griffin said to Colonel Auehmuty that he regarded 
Gaines’s Mill as the hardest-fought battle in his 
experienee. 

The same offieer informs us that after the line 
of battle had heen formed in the morning, and 
while the attack was momentarily expected, the 
mail arrived from the North, and the newsboys 
went along the line erying the New York and 
Philadelphia papers.— EDITORS. 
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RUINS OF GAINES’S MILL, LOOKING EAST. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN THE SPRING OF 1885, 


At the time of the battle, this building was of five 
stories, and was, it is said, one of the finest grist-mills 
in Virginia. The wooden structure, dovetailed into 
the ruing, now covers but one pair of burrs. The will 
was not injured in the fight, but was burned by Sheri- 
dau's cavalry in May, 1864, the fire extending to a dwell- 


confliet was a mile farther to the south-east, but the 
ridge shown in the picture was the scene of a most 
gallaut resistanee to the Confederate advance hy the 
9th Massachusetts regiment, aeting as a rear-guard to 
Porter’s eorps. The road to New Cold Harhor and the 
hattle-groundruns to theright, The mill-stream runs into 


inghouse whieh stood just beyond the mill. Themain Powhite Swamp, and thenee into the Chickahominy. 


to be kept, under all circwnstances, in the valley of the Chickahominy, had 
been sent to resist an attack of the enemy upon our left. The charge, exe- 
cuted iu the face of a withering fire of infantry andin the midst of our heavy 
cannonading, as well as that of the enemy, resulted, as should have been 
expected, in confusion. The bewildered and uncontrollable horses wheeled 
about, and, dashing through the batteries, satisfied the gunners that they 
were charged by the enemy. To this alone [always attributed the failure on 
our part longer to hold the battle-field and to bring off all ouv guns, with few 
exceptions, 1n an orderly retreat. Most unaccountably this cavalry was not 
used to cover ow retreat or gather the stragglers, but was peremptorily 
ordered to cross to the south bank of the river. I never again saw their 
commander. 

At meght I was called to General MecClellan’s headquarters, where the 
elhiefs of corps, or their representatives, were gathered. The commanding 
general, after hearing full reports, was of the opinion that the final result 
would be disastrous if we undertook longer to hold the north bank of the 


yx See ‘‘ Official Records,” Vel. XI., Part I1., pp. 43, 223, 273, 282.—F. J. P. 
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river with my command in the condition in which it was left by a hard fight 
aid the loss of rest for two nights. In this opinion all coneurred; and I was 


then instructed to withdraw to the south bank and destroy the bridges after 
me. 


The plans to move to the James River were then explained, together 
with the necessity for the novement, and the 
orders were given for their execution. | 

My command was safely withdrawn to the 
south bank of the river, and the bridges were 
destroyed soon after snurise on the 28th. % 

The Prinee de Joinville and his two neph- 
ews, the Comte de Paris and the Due de 
Chartres, were on the field as volunteer aides- 
de-canp, actively engaged 1n encouraging the 
men, carrying messages, and performing other 
duties of aides. Hach of these officers was in 
the midst of flying musket-balls, and was 
liable to be struek at any moment [see p. 
184]. At one time the Comte de Paris, re- 
gardless of himself, begged me to send his 
unele to General McClellan with a message 
which would at onee and permanently remove 
him from the dangers of the battle, since the 
family interests at stake were too important 
to permit hint to be so exposed. I had shortly 
beforeasked Colonel Thomas L. Gantt, another 
of MeClellan’s aides, to hasten to that general 
and hurry up reenforcements, as our Jines 
would soon be broken. The danger was now 
imminent, and Lasked the Prinee to earry the 
same message, telling him that he was selected 
beeause of the speed of his horse. He turned 
as if to go, and J went to attend to the field. 
Soon the Count retnrned, with tears in his 
eves, and with choking utterance, expressive 
of his eare and affeetion, begged me again to send away his unele. ‘This also 
I did. Seareely had the Prince left the second time when our eavalry fell 
back on us as I have related, our line was broken, and our artillery rendered 
unservieeable. The Prince and Colonel Gantt afterward told me that they did 
not leave, as I had diveeted, because all seemed favorable to us, and they 





BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL PHILID ST. GEORGE 
CVUOKRE. FROM A PHUOTOGKAPIL, 


JAt Gaines’s Mill the Union loss was: Killed. 
S94; wounded, 31073 inissing, 2836,—total, 
GS37. On the Confederate side the losses of Jack- 
son, Ewell, Whiting, and D. If. Hall were: Killed, 
580; wonnded, 2671; missing, 2-4,— total, 3284. 
Of these, Whiting (7.¢., Hood's and Law’s brigades) 
lost L017. The losses of .\. P. [Lill and Longstreet 
for this battle are not reported separately, but a 
safe estimate from their losses in the campaign 


would prohably bring the total considerably beyond 
the Union loss, that of the killed and wounded cer- 
tainly much higher. Almost the whole of two Union 
regiments, the 11th Pennsylvania Reserves and the 
4th New Jersey, were captured.— EDITORS. 

% The landing at White Honse and the railroad 
south from Tunstall’s station were abandoned, the 
infantry and artillery embarking for Fort Monroe, 
and the cavalry marching to Yorktown.— EDITORS. 
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thought I could not be in earnest or that I had greatly misjudged the sit- 
uation. This shows how suddenly the tide may turn in battle and on what 
little incidents suecess may depend. 

The forces arrayed against us, and especially those which had thus far 
been launched upon my command, were the chosen of Southern manhood 
from Maryland to Texas. No braver or more spirited body of men was to be 
found among the Confederates, or any who more strongly believed in their 
own invincibility. 4, Their general officers, from the chief down, had been 
selected for earnest devotion to their cause, and well-earned reputation for 
intelligent and energetic performance of duty in other fields. With few 
exceptions they had been my personal friends, and many of them my intimate 
associates. Jn the varied relations to them as subaltern, as instruetor, as 
academical and regimental comrade, in social life, as competitor for honor 
in war and in garrison life, and engaged in watching those performing trying 
duty in Kansas, Utah, and elsewhere, I learned to know them well and to 
respect their decision under conviction of duty, when, to my regret, they left 
the cause of the Union. Notwithstanding my friendship, my personal regard 
for these old friends and former comrades, which never varied, 1t was my 
duty to oppose them, when arrayed against the Union, to the utmost. At 
the earliest moment, when separation was attempted, and afterward, my 
efforts were continuously directed against the success of their cause. One of 
the results of those efforts was manifested on this battle-field. I was enabled, 
after great labor and care, to meet these friends and comrades in command of 
men, than whom there could be none more intelligent, better «isciplined, 
braver, more confiding in each other, and more determined on suecess. They 
embraced soldiers from Maine, Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and all New Kngland—together with all the regular army, then at the Kast, 
from all parts of the country. Their commanders were not excelled by those 
in any other corps in ability or experience; they had the highest confidence 
in each other, in the army, and in their own men, and were fully competent 
to oppose their able adversaries. 

I have said we did not fear Lee alone at Beaver Dam Creek. Nor, though 
anxious, did we fear the combined attack of Lee and Jackson at Gaines’s Mill. 
Defeat to us was necessarily great damage to them. Our flanks were secure 
and could not be turned; though fewer in numbers, the advantages of our 
position, combined with the firm discipline of our own brave men, overcame 
the odds. Our adversaries were forced to meet us face to face. All day they 
struggled desperately for suecess, and near night, after fearful destruction, 
broke our line at one point, just at a time when a most unforeseen mismanage- 
ment on ow part aided to crown their labors with possession of the field. 
Still, our confidence was not broken; and, as we shall see in a succeeding 
paper, under lke circumstances victory crowned our arms with success 
against the same opponents, strongly reéenforeed, at Malvern Efill. 


i» The known presence of President Davis and General Lee, to oversee, direct, encourage, and urge, was 
another influential power in favor of the Confederates in this movement.—F. J. P. 


THE CHARGE OF COOKE’S CAVALRY AT GAINES’S MILL. 


BY PHILIP ST. GEORGE COOKE, BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8. A. 


N ‘The Century” for June, 1885, there is an 
artiele on the battle of Gaines’s Mill, signed by 
Fitz John Porter, in whieh appear singular errors 
of statement regarding the action of the “Cavalry 
Reserve,” affecting also the eonduet and reputa- 
tion of its commander. He says [see p. 340 of the 
present voluine]: 


“We lost in all tweuty-two cannon; sone of these 
broke down While wo were withdrawiug, and some rau 
off the bridges at night while we were crossing to the 
south bank of the Chickahominy. The loss of the guns 
was due to the fact that sone of Cooke's cavalry, which 
had been directed to be Kept, under all cireumstanees, 
in the valley of the Chiekahominy, had been sent to 
resist an attaelk of the cnemy upon our left. The charge, 
executed in the face of a withering fire of infantry and 
in the mnidat of our heavy cannonading as well as that 
of the cnemy, resulted, as should have been expected, 
in eonfision. The bewildered and nneontrollable horses 
wheeled about, amd, dashing through the batteries, satis- 
tled the gumers that they were eharged by the enemy. 
To this alone I always attributed the failure ou our part 
longer to hold the hattle-field, and to bring off all our 
exuus (with few exce) tions NJin an orderly retreat. Most 
unaeconntably this cavidry was not used to cover our 
retreat or gather the stragglers, but was peremptorily 
ordered to cross to the sonth bank of the river.” [Foot- 
note: “See * Otticial teeords,’ Volt. XI., Part Y1., Jp. 43, 
99897 3)28 fe edly tee al 

To silenee forever the injurious statements and 
insinuation of the last sentenee, I give here evidence 
of two witnesses who were present, and whose high 
eharacter is known to all. Major-General Wesley 
Merritt, colonel Fifth Cavalry, superintendent 
United States Military Aeademy, writes Ine, April 
Sth, Uss5: 


“The cavalry remained, with you in immediate com- 
mand, on that portion of the field, until after midnight. 
ou the 27th of June, 1862. It provided litter-bearers and 
lantern-bearers for our surgeons Who went over the field 
of battle, sueeoring and attending the wounded. : 
‘The eavalry was the last foree to leave the field and to 
croas the Chiekahominy, and the bridge on which it 
erossed, between 12 midnight on the 27th and 2 A.M. on 
the 28th of June, was, T think, rendered inpasaithle hy 
your orcler.”’ 


Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Martiu, assist- 
ant adjutant-general United States Army, wrote 
me from Fort Leavenworth, April 30th, 1885: 


“The artillery did not drive the enemy from his front; 
the enemy was not driven from his front, but the charge 
of your cavalry did stop the advance of the enemy, and 


Stusertion by General Porter in the revision of his article 
forthe present work.— EDITORS. 


wD MajorWilliam HW. Powell, of the 4h Regular {nfautry, 
wrote te the Editors on September 8th, 1885: “ Probably not 
much credit attaches tothe particular organized foree which 
Was the last. to cross the Chickahominy River atter the battle 
of Gaines’s Mill; but in order te settle the question T desire 
to state that the cavalry was not the last to cross the river — 
even if they did leave at the time General Merritt states. 
The 4th United States Infantry was the last organization 
Which crossed, and that regiment passed over about two 
hours after daylight on the morningsof the 28th, anda bridge 
had to be partly relaid to enable it} to Go so. This regi- 
nent was posted on the extreme right flank of the army at 
thebattleof Gaines’s Mill,and wasordered to snpport Weed's 
battery. Weel was afterward reénforecd by Tidball’s: bat- 
tery, andthe 4th Infantry held its position from the com- 
mencement of the eugagement (about I] A.M.) until twilight 
of the 27th, without receiving an order or stirring frem its 


this enabled Porter's troops to get off the field. Iam by 
ho means alone in the belief that the charge of the eav- 
alry at Gaines’s Mill, on Jrne 27th, 1862, saved Fitz Johir 
Porter's corps Jrom destruction. You did not 
direct your command at once to cross the river. There 
were No frightened men in your vicinity. All the fright- 
ened men were far to your right; yon eould not have 
reaehed the vetiring crowd; and if you eould have 
stopped them, you conld have done more than Porter 
hiniself did do, and he was amidst them, for T aaw hii. 
Your command, at least a part of it, was the very last to 
cross the river.” 


It should be observed that in the short extract 
from ‘* The Century,” above, General Porter repeats 
the assertion that the eavalry caused the loss of 
the (22) guns,—emphasizes, makes plainer, the 
meaiing ot the opening sentenee: to the eharge 
“alone | always attributed the failure on our part 
to longer hold the battle-field and to bring off «ll 
our guns in an orderly retreat.” 

Captain W. C. Weeden, eommmanding Battery C, 
Ist Rhode Island Artillery, reports, Vol. XI., Pt.IL., 
p. 282, ‘ Official Neeords,” the loss of a section hy 
stress of the enemy’s attacks; the two other sec- 
tions “‘ held in support in rear of Griftin’s brigade ” 
opened fire; ‘‘The smoke hai filled the whole field 
to the woods, and it was impossible to direet the 
fire. The batteries were limbering to the rear in 
good order” when, he says, the cavalry fugitives 
ran through them, but he only lost one more piece 
‘“mired in the woods.” But General Griffin re- 
ports that the artillery “‘opened fire upon the 
enemy advancing upon onr left; but it was too 
late; our infantry had already begun to fall back, 
and nothing being left to give eontidence to the 
artilleryinen, it was impossible to make them 
stand to their work.” And that was just when the 
eavalry did go in and give confidence to the three 
batteries on the left, and the saving work was done. 

I have examined the ‘ Offieial Reeords” and 
found reports of about twenty batteries engaged 
in the battle, and the above is the only mention of 
the cavalry fugitives to be found in them; their 
losses ave attributed to other causes. Here I will 
give the aeeonnt of the loss of whole batteries: 

General Truman Seymour reports, p. +02, of 
Captain Easton, “This gallant gentleman fell and 
his battery was lost with him.” 


position nutil Weed reported that le lind no more amtnnu- 
nition, and retired frem the tield by way of the Cold Harbor 
road, covered by the 4th Infantry. Night came wpon the 
Tegimentasit was rctiring on thisroad. It wentinto bivonac 
in line of battle, in the Chickaheminy Valley, on the road by 
which it retired front Che tield. When daylight came we ex- 
pected. orders to renew the engagement, and took up our 
march toreturn to the battle-field, about a mile anda half 
distant. It was then that some wounded were met, who in- 
formedus thatall the army had crossed during the night. We 
then marched from Grapevine Bridge to Alexander's Bridge, 
in sight of fhe eneimy’s pickets, and when we arrived on the 
south side we were astonished to find that it was thought we 
had been captured. We learned afterward flat orders had 
been sent to the 4th Infantry dnring the action, but the ofti- 
cer who started with them was killed: another who took 
them was wounded before they could be GQelivered, and an 
orderly who was snbsequently dispatched with them did 
not arrive athis destination, anil was never heard of after- 
ward.” 


odd 


imnpe@m An@e Or GOONE*S CAVALKY AT GAINES’S MILL. 


Captain Mark Kerns was wounded, but ‘ loaded 
and fired the last shots himself, and brought four 
of the guns off the field.” @f another battery he 
reports, ‘‘No efforts could now repel the rush of a 
successful foe, under whose fire rider and horse 
went down, and guns lay immovable on the field.” 

Captain J. H. Cooper, Battery B, Ist Pennsyl- 
vania Artillery, reports, p. +10: 

«The remaining infantry falling back, we were ecom- 
pelled to retire from our guns. The ellarge heimg too 
sudden and overpowering, it was Dnpossible to remove 
them, many of the horses being killed by the enemy's 
hres 

Was General Porter prevented from bringing otf 
all these guns by the cavalry charge? 

General Porter says, p. 322: 

“Just preceding this break” (in Morell’s ling) '‘ I saw 
cavalry, Which I recognized as ours, rushing in numbers 
through our lines on the left.” 


All the evidence goes to disprove this very de- 
liberate statement, and that all the infantry on 
the left had broken and was fast disappearing 
before the first advance of the cavalry. Again he 
says: 

‘““General Cooke was instructed to take position, with 
cavalry, wnder the hills in the valley of the Chieka- 
hominy —there with the aid of artillery to guard our 
left flauk. We was espeeially enjoined to intereept, 
gather, and hold all stragglers, and under no eircnin- 
stanees to leave the valley for the pnrpose of coming 
upon the hill held by our infantry, or pass in front of our 
line on the left.’’ 


What strange folly of self-contradiction is be- 
trayed between this order ‘‘ to guard our left flank” 
and the violent condemnation in the first extract, 
which we have been considering, of the march ‘‘ to 
resist an attack of the enemy on our left, . a 
in a ‘‘charge executed in the face of a withering 
fire of infantry, and in the midst of our heavy can- 
nonading as well as that of the enemy.” Coulda 
poet laureate say more ? 

‘Cannon to right of them, 


Cannon to left of them 
Volley’d and thundered — 


Then they rode back— 

Ay, there’s the rub. 

When [ reported to General Porter before the 
battle, [remember that he proposed that I should 
take post in the narrow open meadow on the ex- 
treme left. I urged that the flank of the army was 
virtually covered by the Chickahominy; that, 
moreover, it was covered by three reserve batteries 
and 3 29-pounder batteries on the opposite side 
of the river; while the position I had taken on 
the hill-slope was within view, and also within 
cavalry striking distance. If I had gone there, I 
should not have been able, when the time came, to 
face, and, with artillery aid, to stop the enemy in 
the flush of his success. To some such objections 
which I made General Porter evidently vielded., 
instead of “enjoining” me; forthe cavalry remained 
quite near his first station, Adams’s house; and I 
was there with him repeatedly. An order ‘‘under 
no circumstances to leave the valley for the purpose 
of coming on the hill” would have been to a gen- 
eral officer not only unprecedented, but insulting. 
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How strange, to military ears, would sound an 
order “‘tointerecept, gather,and hold all stragglers” 
on the extreme front and flank! —and the warning 
not to ‘‘pass in front of our line on the left!” 
Such extravagance of action — marching, with no 
earthly object, between two lines of fire—is 
seldom thus forestalled! Seriously, this passesthe 
bounds of sanity. But it is emphasized by his 
map, which represents my cavalry as actually mak- 
ing a flank mareh between the lines of battle,— 
Morell’s and Longstreet’s. 

1t seems necessary to add the statements of eye- 
Witnesses, from different points of view,— men of 
well-known high character.— to corroborate my 
assertions and my corrections of the misrepresen- 
tations of the part played by the cavalry and myself 
in the battle, as found in ‘‘ The Century ” article. 

Next morning, at Savage’s Station, the Prince de 
Joinville approached me with both hands extended, 
saying with empressement, “I saw you make your 
eharge vesterday ”; and next day he wrote to the 
Due d’Aumale (see ‘‘ New York Times,” August 
the SG 2 |: 


: . ‘*Those fresh troops rush in good order upon 
our Te ft. whieh faliers, flies, and passing through the 
artillery draws on in disorder the troops of onr center. 
The enemy advances rapidly. The fusillade and can- 
nonade are so violent that the projectiles striking the 
ground raise a permanent elond of dust. At that 
moment Creneral Cooke charged at the head of his 
ealvary; but that movement does not sueeced, and his 
horsemen on their return only inerease the disorder. 
He makes every etfort, aided by all who felt a little 
courage, to stop the panic, but in Vain.” 


The Comte de Paris wrote to me, February 2d, 


~~ —_—o 


Lea 

. LT was with De Hart’s battery on the crest of 
the hill when you advaneed on our left. The 
sacrifice of some of the bravest of theeavalry certainly 
saved a partof our artillery; as did, on a larger seale, 
the Austrian eavalry on the evening of Sadowa. 
The main fact is, that with your eavalry you did all that 
eavalry could do to stop the rout.” 


General W. Merritt wrote me, February 2d, 
dae ies 

“T thonght at the time, and subsequent experience 
has eonvineed me, that your eavalry and the audacity 
of its eonduet at that time, together with the rapid 
firing of canister at short range by the battery men- 
tioned, did mueh., if not everything, toward preventing 
the entire destruction of the Union army at Gaines’s 
Mill. The eircumstances were these: 

“The enemy bad emerged from a wood, where his 
ranks were more or less disorganized,into an open field. 
Instead of finding the way elear before bim he was met 
by a determined charge of cavalry and a heavy artillery 
fire. Tn his mind a new line of fresh troops were before 
him. It was but natural, at that stage of our military 
experienee, that heshould hesitate and halt, to prepare 
for a new emergency. He did so; and that night the 
eavalry bivonaeked as near the seene of these events as 
theenemy did.” 


Brevet Jiieut.-Colonel J. P. Martin wrote to me, 
Mareh 24th, 1870: 


“Itis my opinion that but for the charge of the 
5th Cavalry ov that day, theless in the command of 
General Fitz John Porter would have heen immensely 
greater than it was; indeed, I believe that the charge, 
more than any other thing, was instrumental in saving 
that part of the army on the north bank of the Chicka- 
hominy. 
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‘You were the last general oflicerof General Porter’s 
command on the field on the left, Generii Porter hii- 
self leaving before you did; you had, therefore, au 
excellent opportnuity of secing what was going on.” 


Colonel G. A. H. Blake, United States Army, 
wrote me, June 1Gth, 1879: 


“About sundown yon advanced the brigade under a 
warm fire and [I deployed the 5th and lst Cavalry in 
two lines. and a little to the rear of (the interval of) 
reserve hatteries of artillery, Which had opened a rapid 
fire. The infantry of the left wing had theu disappeared 
from the top of the hill. You then rode off to a battery 
further to the left, where Rush’s Lancers had beeu 
ordered. The 5th Cavalry soon charged, and I saw no 
more of them. Yon had ordered me to support them ; 
there was a warm fire, and the smoke aud dust made 
everything obscure. 1 saw uone of the 5th, after it was 
broken, pass through the battery, which was very near. 
Tt was soon foreed to retire, and was followed by the 
1st in its rear.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OR VAVEAR TT Gh AN TBs at tie mane tenia 


Finally, General William N. Grier, United States 
Army, wrote me, July 19th, 1879: 


*¢ The reserve was stationed on the hill, in full 
view of the slopesof the hill, downto the timber through 
which the enemy debouched in large numbers. The 
United States batteries Were on the slope of the hill, a 
little tou our right front. You ordered the 5th to make 
a charge, directing me to make a second charge after 
the 5th would rally. I never saw that regiment again 
on that day, after it was enveloped ina cloud of dust, 
makiug the charge — but soonaftersaw a battery or two 
emerge from the dust, wWithdrawiug from the 
contest. I then wheeled my squadrons into cohnun of 
fours, at a trot along the top of the hill, until getting in 
rear of the batteries — receiving the eneiy’s fire at a loss 
of an officer and many men and horses—and, as T then 
supposed, saving the batteries from further 1oss.”’ 


The orders aetually given were to support the 
batteries to the last moment, and then charge, if 
necessary, to save them. 

DETROIT, Jnue, 1885. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PARTICIPANT IN THE CHARGE. 


BY THE REV. 


REMEMBERING clearly the ineidents connected 
with the cavalry eharge, I wish to clear up a point 
in regard to that charge, so far as the regiment 
(the 5th Regular Cavalry) with which I had the 
honor of being connected was concerned. 

The battle did not begin tillnoon. We were sta- 
tioned on the lett of our position. «As the hours 
passed, the battle became more and more furious. 
About & P.M. Wwe were moved up near to the crest 
of the hill om our left, and within some %O rods of 
the 5 or G batteries planted on the crest of the hill. 

It wassomething marvelous to watch those brave 
men handle their guns; never a man flinehed or 
was dismayed, though a most withering fire of 
musketry and artillery was poured upon thei. 

Just before dark, when we eould tell, by the 
sound of the ntsketry fire and by the constantly 
advaneing vells of the charging foe, that he was 
getting near the guns in our front, General Philip 
St. George Cooke, commanding the cavalry, rode 
to onr front. 1] was on the right of the front line 
of the first squadron, and | heard his order to Cap- 
tain Whiting, eommanding the five eompanies of 
our regiment that were present on the field. He 
said, ‘‘Captain, as soon as you see the advancing 
line of the enemy rising the erest of the hill, eharge 
at onee, without any further orders, to enable the 
artillery to bring off their guns.” General Cooke 
then rode back around the right of eur squadron. 

Captain Whiting tuned to us and said, “Cavalry! 
Attention! Draw saber!” then added something to 
the effect, ‘‘ Boys. we must eharge in five minutes.” 
Almost iminediately, the bayonets of the advancing 
foe were seen, just beyond our eannon, probably 
not fifty rods from us. Captain Whiting at once 
gave the order, “Trot! Mareh!” and as soon as 
we were fnlly under way he shouted, ‘‘ Charge!” 

We dashed forward with a wild cheer, in solid 
eolumn of squadron front; but our formation was 
almost instantly broken by the neeessity of open- 
ing to right and left to pass our guns. So furiously 
were our brave gunners fighting that I noticed this 
ineident: The gun directly in my front had just 
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been loaded ; every man had fallen before it could 
be fired. As I bore to the right to pass this 
gun, I saw the man at the breeeh, who was 
evidently shot through the body, drawing himself 
up by the spokes of the wheel, and reaching for 
the lanyard, and I said, ‘‘ He will fire that gun,” 
and so kept to the right, and almost immediately 
felt the shock of the explosion. Then I elosed in 
to re-form the line, but eould find no one at my 
left, so completely had our line been shattered ly 
the imusketry fire in front and the artillery fire in 
onr rear. I rushed on, and alinost instantly my 
horsereared upright in front of a line of bayonets, 
held by a few men upon whom I had dashed. My 
horse came down in front of the line, and ran away 
partly to our rear, perfectly uneontrollable. 1 
dropped my saber, whieh hung to my wrist by the 
saber-knot, and so fiercely tugged at my horse's bit 
as to eause the blood to flow from her mouth, yet 
could not cheek her. The gun I had passed, now 
limbered up, was being hanled off at a gallop. I 
could direet my horse a little to right or left, and 
so directed her toward the gun. As she did not 
attempt to leap the gun, I gained eontrol of her, 
and at once turned about and started back upon 
my charge. Atter riding a short distance I paused. 
The firing of artillery and infantry behind and of 
infantry in front was terrific. None but the dead 
and wounded were around me. It hardly seemed 
that I eould drive Lee’s battle-searred veterans 
alone, and so I rode slowly off the field. The regi- 
ment had only about 250 men in action. Our 
commissioned officer was the only one not wounded, 
exeept some who were eaptured. Only about 100 
returned from that bloody field for duty the next 
day. Some were eaptured, but a large number fell 
in that terrible eharge, and sleep with the many 
heroes who on that day gave their lives for the 
Union. So far as those of the 5th Regular Cavalry 
present in this charge were eoncerned, we certainly 
did our whole duty, just as we were ordered. We 
saved some guns, and tried to save all. 
FAIRVIEW, ILL., June 13th, 1885. 


LEE’S ATTACKS NORTH OF THE CHICKAHOMINY. 


BY BANIEL H. HILL, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, C. &. A. 
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\%,| ,. hile encamped, about noon on Monday, the 23d of June, 
1862, on the Wilhamsburg road, about a mile from the 
battle-field of Seven Pines, in command of a division of 
the Confederate army, I received an order from 
General Lee to report immediately at his quarters 
i on the Mechanicsville road. On ap- 
proaching the house which the general 
occupied, L saw an officer leaning over 
the yard-paling, dusty, travel-worn, and 
apparently very tired. He raised him- 
i self up as I dismounted, and I recog- 
=— | | nized General Jackson, who till that 
a moment I had supposed was contront- 
ing Banks and Frémont far down the Valley of Virginia. He said that he 
had ridden fifty-two miles since 1 o’elock that morning, having taken relays 
of horses on the road. We went together into General Lee’s office. Genera! 
Jackson declined refreshments, courteously tendered by General Lee, but 
drank a glass of milk. Soon after, Generals Longstreet and A. P. Hill 
came in, and General Lee, closing the door, told us that he had determined 
to attack the Federal right wing, and had selected our four commands to 
execute the movement. He told us that he had sent Whiting’s division 
to reenforece Jackson, and that at his instanee the Richmond papers had 
reported that large reénforcements had been sent to Jackson “with a 
view to clearing out the Valley of Virgima and exposing Washington.” 
He believed that General McClellan received the Richmond papers regn- 
larly, and he (Lee) knew of the nervous apprehension concerning Washing- 
ton.| He then said that he would retire to another room to attend to some 
office work, and would leave us to arrange the details among ourselves. 
The main point in his mind seemed to be that the crossings of the Chicka- 
hominy should be uneovered by Jackson’s advance down the left bank, so 
that the other three divisions might not sufter in making a forced passage. 
During the absence of General Lee, Longstreet said to Jackson: “As you 
have the longest march to make, and are likely to meet opposition, you had 
better fix the time for the attack to begin.” Jackson replied: ‘ Daylight of 
the 26th.” Longstreet then said: ‘* You will encounter Federal cavalry and 
roads blocked by felled timber, if nothing more formidable: ought you not 
to give yourself more time?” When General Lee returned, he ordered 


ee 


JI do not know how far the Federals were de- were expecting Stonewall Jackson there, and were 
ceived by the announcement of reénforcements so well fortified that they would give him a warm 
sent to Jackson, but during the Seven Days’ bat- reception. Jackson’s corps was then at Ashland, 
tles ITreadin a Northern paper a letterfrom Stras- within twelve miles of Richmond. He certainly 
burg, Va., of the 25th of June, stating that they had slipped off without observation.— D. H. H. 
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A. P. Hill to cross at Meadow Bridge, Longstreet at the Mechanicsville Bridge, 
and ime to follow Longstreet. The conference broke up about nightfall. 

It may be of interest to the student of Instory to know how Jackson 
managed to shp off so often and so easily. His plan was to press his infantry 
as near as possible to the enemy, without bringing on a general engagement ; 
then to oceupy these advanced points with dismounted cavalry pickets, and 
to start his “foot cavalry” in the other direction with all possible speed. 
His stealthy marches to the rear were made without consulting his highest 
officers, and even withont them knowing his destination. qj 

It was characteristic of Jackson to select for his clnef-of-staff, not a 
military man, but a Presbyterian minister, a professor in a theological 
seminary, and to clothe him with the power of carrying out his mysterious 
orders when he was temporarily absent. Jackson’s confidence was well 
bestowed, and he foundin the Rev. R. L. Dabney, D. D., a faithful, zealous, 
and efficient staff-officer. To him, now a professor in the State University 
of Texas, | am indebted for the following account of the unexpected 
appearance of Jackson on the Federal mght wing before Richmond : 

“General Jackson’s foreed march from Mount Meridian, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Port Republic battle-field, began in earnest on Wednesday, June 
15th, the general and a few of the troops having left the evening before. About 
midday on Thursday, the 19th, we were at Mechum’s River Station, about 
ten miles west of Charlottesville, with the head of the column. ‘The general 
called me into a room in the hotel, locked the door, and told me that he was 
about to go in advance of his corps by rail to Richmond to see the commander- 
in-elnef; that the corps was going to Richmond to jom im a general attack 
upon MeClellan, but that he would return to lis command before we got 
there; that I was to march the corps toward Richmond, following the line of 
railroad, as near as the country roads would permit, by Charlottesville and 
Gordonsville, General Ewell’s division to form the head of the column with 
which I was personally to proceed; that strict precautions of secrecy were to 
be observed—whiuch he then dictated to me. He then got on an express train 
and left us. I dined that day with General Ewell, and I remember that he 
complained to me with some bitterness of General Jackson’s reserve, saying, 
‘Here, now, the general has gone off on the railroad without intrnsting to 
me, his senior major-general, any order, or any hint whither we are going; 
but [Major J. A.] Harman, his quartermaster, enjoys bis full confidence, I 
suppose, for I hear that he is telling the troops that we are gomg to Rich- 
mond to fight MeClellan, 

“Yon may be certain, General Ewell,’ I rephed, ‘that you stand higher in 


~ This was a source of annoyance to Loring in 
761, and later on to Ewell. When Jackson’s corps 
was so strangely left at Winchester after the battle 
of Sharpsburg, or Antietam, and General Lee had 
gone to the Rappahannock (we were making a 
feint every day of holding the gaps in the Blne 
Ridge, with strict orders not to bring on an en- 
gagement), I said to Jackson one day: ‘‘J am the 
next in rank, and should you be killed or captured 


in your many sconts around, I wonld not know 
what the corps was left for, or what it was expected 
to do.” He then told me that he had snggested to 
General lee, who had to move back to protect 
Richmond, that he could remain and remove our 
wounded and stores, and that his presence on 
MecClellan’s flank and rear wonld keep him from 
attacking Lee. In case of any casualty to himself, 
the removal was to go on till completed.— D. H. H 
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CONFEDERATE SKIRMISH-LINE DRIVEN IN BY THE UNION ADVANCE, 


The original sketch for this picture was made from personal observation. It describes an incident of 
MeClellan’s advance up the Peninsula. 


General Jackson’s confidenee than any one else, as your rank and services 
entitle you. <As for Major Harman, he has not heard a word more than 
others. If he thinks that we are going to Richmond, it 1s only his surmise, 
which I suppose every intelhgent private 1s now making,’ 

“he column reached Gordonsville, Saturday, June Zist, about noon. To 
my surprise, on riding into town, I got an order to go to the general—at a 
private house, where he was lodging. On reaching Gordonsville, Thursday 
afternoon, he had been met by news which alarmed the outpost there: that a 
heavy Federal foree was on the Rapidan, about sixteen miles away. He there- 
fore had postponed going to Richmond until he could effectually clear up this 
rumor, The chief mode adopted was characteristic: 1t was to send out by mght 
an intelhgent private citizen, thoroughly aequainted with the Rapidan people 
and country, as his seout. This gentleman eame back, after thorough inquiry, 
with the news that the rumor was unfounded. About half an hour before 
sunset on Saturday, the general got into an express ear with no one but me 
and the conductor, and came to Frederick’s Hall Station in the county of 
Louisa, arriving about dawn on Sunday, the 22d. We spent the Sabbath 
there at the house of Mr. N. Harris, attending camp-preaching in the after- 
noon. At this house were General W. H.C. Whiting and General Hood, then 
commanding a Texas brigade. At 1 o’elock that mght General Tcleson 
arose, took an orderly whom I had selected for him as trustworthy and well 
acquainted with the road, and started for Richmond with nnpressed horses. 
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He had me wake up General Whiting and make fim sign a pass and an 
impressment order (which no one under the rank of major-general had a 
neght to do). He had about fifty-two miles to ride to Riehmond; to the Nine- 
mile bridge, near which General Lee was in person, I suppose the distance 
was as great, so that the mde oeeupied him, with the time lost in impressing 
relays of horses, about ten hours. He must have reaebed his rendezvous with 
General Lee and his three major-generals about noon on the 23d. If he rode 
into the city first, the meeting would have been a few hours later. He rejoined 
his corps at Beaver Dam Station on Tuesday (24th), and assembled the whole 
of it around Ashland Wednesday night, the 25th. About two hours by sun 
on the 26th we eame into collision with MeClellan’s outposts. We were much 
mystified at first to know why the general should put a battery in position 
and cannonade the bushes furiously for ten minutes only to drive away a 
picket. We found out afterward this was his signal to you [General D. H. 
Hill], and m a httle while the distant sound of your guns at Ellerson’s mill 
told us that the ball had opened.” 

It will be seen from the narrative of Major Dabney that General Jackson, 
who fought some of his most desperate battles on Sunday, would not start 
to Richmond till Sunday had passed. He had the pass and impressment 
order from General Whiting that he might not be known on the road; he 
wore no insignia of rank, and as he would have been known in Riehmond he 
did not go to that city. It was 3 p. M. on the 23d when I saw him at General 
Lee’s headquarters. Major Dabney is mistaken in saying that the signal-guns 
were intended for me. A. P. Hill was farther up the Clhickahominy, and he 
was to cross first, and, being nearer to Jackson, could hear his guns better 




































































































































































































































































































































































EXTERIOR LINE OF DEFENSES OF RICHMOND ON THE MECHANICSVILLE ROAD (LOOKING SOUTH-EAST). 
FROM A SKETCII MADE AT THE TIME OF MCCLELLAN’S ADVANCE. 
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MECHANICSVILLE FROM THE NORTH-WEST — SCENE OF THE 
FROM 


OPENING OF THE 
A) PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE SPRING OF 1885. 


SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLES. 


The eross-roads (Mechaiiesvilte proper) are. indicated 
by the two houses at the extreme right. The woods in 
the left distance show the line of Beaver Dam Creek at 
the crossing of the upper road from the town, <A. P. 
Hill advineed from Meadow Bridge and along the road 
in the foreground, his troops deploying at this point on 
both sidea of the road ahout 4 P.M. The bonse at the 
left center (ITorn's) marks the loeation of the Uniou 


hattery which opened upon Hill's troops as they came 
along this road, front which the Confederate artillery 
(FeIntosh's and VPegrain's) replied as they advanced. 
Anderson’s brigade was sent to the left to flank the 
Union guys, which, together with the single regiment 
left in the town by General Porter, withdrew before 
the enemy to the strong position beyond the ereek. 
EDITORS. 


than those of us lower down the stream. On the 25th there was a brisk fight 
about King’s school-house on the Williamsburg road, between Hooker’s divis- 
ion and parts of the divisions of Generals T. H. Holmes and Benjamin Huger. 
That might my division marehed across to the neighborhood of Mechanies- 
ville Bridge. To conceal the movement our camp-fires were freshly hghted 
up by a detachment after the troops had left, and a company was sent some 
miles down the Charles City road to send up rockets, as though signaling an 
advance 1 that direction. General Lee’s order, issued on the 24th of June, says: 


“ At 3 o’elock Thursday morning, the 26th instant, General Jackson will advanee on the road 
leading to Pole Green Chureh, communieating his mareh to General Braneh [seven miles above 
Meadow Bridge], who will immediately cross the Chickahominy and take the road leading to 
Mechaniesville. As soon as the movements of these columns are discovered, General A. P. 
Hill, with the rest of his division, will cross the Chickahominy near Meadow Bridge. . . . 
The enemy being driven from Mechaniesville, and the passage across the bridge opened, Gen- 
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eral Longstreet, with his division and that of General D. H. Hill, will cross the Chickahominy at 
or near that point — General D. H. Hill moving to the support of General Jackson, and General 
Longstreet supporting General A. P. Hill — the four divisions keeping 1» communication with 
each other, and moving en échelow on separate roads, 1f practicable ; the left division in advanee, 
with skirmishers and sharp-shooters extending their front, will sweep down the Chickahominy, 
and endeavor to drive the enemy from his position above New Bridge, General Jackson 
bearing well to his left, tuwniny Beaver Dam Creek, and taking the direction toward Cold 
Harbor, ete.” 

General Jackson was unable to reach the point expected on the morning of 
the 26th. General A. P. Hill says: ‘Three o’cloek Pp. M. having arrived, and 
no intelligence from Jackson or Branch, I determined to eross at onee, rather 
than hazard the failure of the whole plan by longer deferring it.” 

Heavy finug was heard at 5 P.M. at Meadow Bridge, and the Federal out- 
posts were seen fleeing toward Mechaniesville, pursued by A. P. Hill. We 
could see a Ine of battle drawn up at that village ready to reeeive Hill. My 
division being nearest the bridge, Longstreet ordered me to eross first. Some 
delay was made in repairing the bridge, and A. P. Hill beeane hotly engaged 
before we could get to his rehef. At this time President Davis and staff hur- 
ried past us, going “to the sound of the firing.” Ripley’s brigade was pushed 
forward to the support of three batteries of artillery of Major H. P. Jones’s 
battalion, and the two under Captains R.A. Hardaway and J. W. Bondurant. 
The five batteries soon silenced the Federal artillery, and the whole plateau 
about Mechanicsville was abandoned to the Confederates, the Federals retiring 
across Beaver Dain Creek, which was strongly fortified. Our engineers seem 
to have had little knowledge of the country, and none of the fortifications on 
the creek. The naps furnished the division commanders were worthless. At 
arequest from General W. D. Pender, who had been roughly handled in 
attacking works on the creek, Brigadier-General Ripley, of my division, was 
directed to codperate with him, and the attack was made about dark. The 
eneiny had intrenchments of great strength and development on the other side 
of the ereek, aud had lined the banks with his magnificent artillery. The 
approach was over an open plain exposed to a murderous fire of all arms, and 
acvoss an almost impassable stream. The result was, as might have been fore- 
seen, a bloody and disastrous repulse. Nearly every field-offcer in the brigade 
was killed or wounded. It was unfortunate for the Confederates that the 
crossing was begun before Jackson got in rear of Mechanicsville. The loss of 
that position would have necessitated the abandonment of the hne of Beaver 
Dam Creek, asin fact it did, the next day. We were lavish of blood in those 
davs, and it was thought to be a great thing to charge a battery of artillery or 
an earth-work lined with infantry. “ [tis maguificent, but it is not war,” was 
the sareastic remark of the Freneh general as he looked on at the British 
cavalry charge at Balaklava. The attacks on the Beaver Dam intrench- 
ments, on the heights of Malvern Hill, at Gettysburg, ete., were all grand, 
but of exactly the kind of grandeur which the South conld not afford. 

A brisk cannonade was kept up on the morning of the 27th for an hour or 
more from the Federal artillery along the hne of Beaver Dam, which was 
held by a thin hue of skirmishers, the main foree baving retreated to Gaines’s 
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CHARGE OF CONFEDERATES UNDER RIPLEY AND PENDER AT BEAVER DAM CREEK, JUST ABOVE ELLERSON’S MILL. 


Mill and New Cold Harbor. A. P. Hill’s division was ordered to pursue on to 
the mill, and my division to take the Bethesda Chureh road to join Jackson. 
The works on that road were turned by my division, and some sixty or 
seventy prisoners holding them were captured. Major Dabney says: 

‘General Jackson continued his march on the morning of the 27th. When I overtook him 
he was dismounted in the turnpike road with his cap off before a gentleman sitting on a cedar- 
stump, who was speaking to him in a suppressed voice. An old acquaintance whom I met told 
me that ths gentleman was General Lee. The conference soon ended, and the march was 
resumed — deflecting strongly to the east.” 

General Lee’s object in pressing down the Chickahominy was to unmask 
New Bridge, and thus to establish close conimunieation between the forces 
defending Richmond and the six divisions attacking the Federal right. A. P. 
Hill, who marched close to the Chickahominy, sueceeded in driving off the 
Federal troops defending the creek at Gaines’s Mill, and advanced until he 
developed their full line of battle at New Cold Harbor, half a mile beyond. 
After waiting till 2:50 p. m. to hear from Longstreet, x he advanced his 
division without support to the attaek of the intrenched position of the Fed- 
erals. He kept up a struggle for two hours, was repulsed and driven back, 
and in turn repulsed his pursuers. His report says: 

“From having been the attackmg I now became the attacked; but stubbornly and gallantly 
was the ground held. My division was thus engaged full two hours before assistance was 
received. We failed to carry the enemy’s lines, bnt we paved the wav for the successful 


attacks afterward, in which attacks it was necessary to employ the whole of ow army on that 
side of the Chickahominy.” 


yy General Lee in his official report says: ‘“* The arrival of Jackson on our left was momentarily expected, 
and it was supposed that his approach would cause the extension of the enemy’s line in that direction. 
Under this impression, Longstreet was held back until this movement should commence.”— EDITORS. 
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OLD COLD HARBOR TAVERN. 


This view 18 from the south, fram the road by which 
the Confederate left nnder Stonewall Jackson and D. I. 
Hhill advaneed to attack Porter's right. Five roads meet 
at this point. Old Cola Ilarbor consists of one or two 
houses and a swithy. During the battle of Gaines’s Mill 
the tavern was within the Confederate lines. Two years 


Arbor: but Mr. Burnet, the present owner 
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FROM A PNOTOGRAPIL MADE IN 1885. 


later, dnring the bloody engagement of General Grant’s 
campaign, it was within the Union linea. The name is 
sometimes written Cool Harbor, Coal Harber, or Cool 
of the 
tavern, says that family tradition admits anly Cold 
Harbor. — KbDITORs. 


Longstreet came into action after + o’tlock. He thns deseribes the diffi- 


eulties before in: 

“Tn front of me the enemy oceupied the wooded slope of Turkey Hill, the crest of which is 
fifty or sixty feet higher than the plain over which my troops must pass to make an attack. 
The plain is about a quarter of a mile wide; the farther side was oeenpied by sharp-shooters. 
Above these, and on the slope of the InJl, was a line of infantry behind trees, felled so as to 
form a good breastwork. The crest of the nll, some forty feet above the last Ine, was strength- 
ened by rifle-trenches and oceupied by infantry and artillery. In addition to this the plain 
was enfiladed by batteries on the other side of the Chickahominy. I was, in fact, in the very 
position from which the enemy wished us to attack him.” 


All was done that mortals could do by the two gallant divisions struggling 
against such disadvantages, but nothmg decisive could be effected until the 
full Confederate forces could be bronght into action. In the meanwhile, 
Jackson moved forward on what we afterward found to be the Grapevine 
Bridge road, my division in advance. A few squads of Federal stragglers 
were picked up, and some wagons and ambulances were captured. One sut- 
ler, in Ins desperate desire to save his faney stock, tried to dash Ins wagon 
through J. R. Anderson’s brigade. He paid no attention to the orders to 
halt, or to the preseuted bayonets. Fortunately for him, his horses did not 
have so much at stake as he had in canned frnits and vegetables, and were 
quite willmg to surrender. Some poor rageed graybacks got toothsome 
deheacies then, from which they had been long debarred, and of which 
before nightfall they had uo need forever. 

About 2 p.m. we reached the neighborhood of MeGehee’s house, an elevated 
knoll, which was the Federal right, and from which a dense and tangled swamp 
extended westward in an irregular curve to Games’s Mill. Bondurant’s battery 
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was brought up to feel the position. Jackson remained with it for a time 
after the firing began. The battery was badly crippled, and was withdrawn 
by my order when I perceived the superiority of the enemy’s artillery— 
always the most effective arm of his service. So little was known of the 
condition of the battle and of the roads, that Jackson posted my division in 
the woods to the left of the road, and facing toward the firing at Gaines’s 
Mill, in order to intercept the forces that Longstreet and A. P. Hill might 
drive in that direction! Jackson’s report says: 

‘“‘ Hoping that Generals A. P. Hill and Longstreet would soon drive the Federals toward me, 
I directed General D. H. Hill to move his division to the left of the road, so as to leave between 
him and the wood on the right of the road an open space, across which I hoped that the enemy 
would be driven. But it soon becoming’ apparent from the direction and sound of the 
firing that General A. P. Hill was hard pressed, I ordered a general advance of my entire corps, 


which began with General D. H. Hill on the left and extending to the right, through Ewell’s, 
Jackson’s, and Whiting’s divisions in the order named.” 


The swamp was to be gotten through, filled with sharp-shooters, and 
obstructed with felled timber and choked with brushwood. The report 
continues: 


“In advancing to the attack, General D. H. Hill had to cross this swamp densely covered 
with tangled undergrowth and young timber. This caused some confusion and a separation 
of regiments. On the farther edge of the swamp he encountered the enemy. The conflict was 
fierce and bloody. The Federals fell back from the wood under the protection of a fence, ditch, 
and hill. Separated now from them by an open field, some four hundred yards wide, he 
promptly determined to press forward. Before doing so, however, it was necessary to capture 
a battery on his left which conld enfilade his line uponitsadvance. . . 4 Again pressing for- 
ward, the Federals again fell back, but only to select a position for a more obstinate defense, 
when at dark, under the pressure of our batteries,— which had then begun to play with marked 
effect upon the left,—of the other concurring events of the field, and of the bold and dashing 
charge of General Hill’s infantry, in which the troops of Brigadier-General C. 8. Winder 
joined, the enemy yielded the field and fled in disorder.” 


I have always believed that this was the first break in the Federal line; it cis- 
posed of Sykes’s division of regulars who had been so stubborn and so trou- 
blesome all day. The Comte de Paris says of their retreat: ‘* Fearfully reduced 
as they are, they care less for the losses they have sustained than for the mor- 
tification of yielding to volunteers.” The general advance of our whole line and 
their intrepid onset everywhere made the defeat of the regulars possible, but 
eredit should be given to the troops that did it. We discovered that our line 


exeess of strength eompelled the 12th and 14th [Regulars} 
to occupy the crest of a seeondary ridge somewhat in 
rear of the position they had previously won. ... Pre- 


4 The words of Jackson’s report, omitted in the 
quotation, are as follows: 


“The hattery was captured with severe loss and held 
for a short time — suffieiently long, however, to enable 
the division to move on free from its terrifie fire, when 
it was againretaken by the enemy.” 


This refers to the battle around the MeGehee 
honse, the right of Porter’s line under command 
of General George Sykes. The latter gives an 
account of the contest with Hill differing from 
that of the Confederate generals. He says: 

“Tt was now 5:30 P.M. The enemy still continued to 


pour in fresh troops against 4500 men who had baffled 
him at every point since 11 o’elock in themorning. The 


vious to this a brigade of volunteers, under Colonel J. J. 
kartlett, eonsisting of the 16th and 27th New York, 5th 
Maine, and 96th Pennsylvania volunteers, and Kings- 
bnry’s battery Regular Artillery, joined my command. 
Under my direction, Colonel Bartlett posted the regi- 
ments of his brigade with great daring in front of and 
around the MeGehee house, and firmly maintained him- 
self until the center of Porter’s army was pierced, the 
troops in his front driven in, his left flank exposed, 
and his position no longer tenable.” 


General Bartlett states in his report that he 
maintained his ground at the McGehee farm until 
after dark. See also pp. 339, 340. EDITORs. 
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overlapped that of the Federal forces, and saw two brigades (afterward ascer- 
tained to be nnder Lawton and Winder) advancing to make a front attack pon 
the regulars. Brigadier-Generals Samuel Garland and G. B. Anderson, com- 
manding North Carolina brigades 1n my division, asked permission to move 
forward and attack the right flank and rear of the division of regulars. 
The only difficulty 
in the way was 
a Federal battery 
with its infantry 
supports, which 
could enfilade 
them im thei ad- 
vance. Two regi- 
ments of Elzey’s 
brigade, which had 
got separated in 
ecole across the 
swallp, were sent 
by me, by way of 
my left flank, to 


The 
The 


'S eame across the open hills and down the slope and 


vad (ottering their flank to the Union artillery) to the 
reck (shown by the trees below the bridge), bnt did not 


1eir loss in this engagement was frighttul. 


“Good 


Dr, Catlin’s 


AFTER A PIOTOGRAPI TAKEN IN 1885, 
at the slope of the hill was tairly eovered with dead and 


wonnded. The Catlin farm was occupied ehiefly by Ripley’s brigade 


th artillery intrenchments, rifle-pits, and abatis. 
of D. TI. J1ill’s division, and by Pender’s brigade of A. P. 1Till’s. 


—_ ~~ — - — s 


44th Georgia alone lost 335 killed and wonnded, and its efforts to re- 
heavens!” said the spectators, ‘1s this all of the 44th Geergia?” 
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infantry supports, 
22st while Colonel <A]- 
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SaegE fred Iverson, of the 


The Union formin the rear without officers are deseribed as pathetie. 


20th North Caro- 
lina, charged it in 
front. The battery 
was captured and 
held long enough 
for the two bri- 
gades to advance 
across the open 
plain.  “ The ef- 
fect of our ap- 


The Confederate 


llerson’s Mill being 
chaniesville was by this road, and by another 


The house at the left is Dr. 


ry 
4 


1mill-dain (mot inuse at the time of t] 


gronnd, 
creek nearly a mile farther mp. 


position at this point was held by General Seyinour, of McCall's 
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ken frown the left of the Union position on the 


yr up-satreain, the ruins of J] 


TUE BATTLE-FIELD OF BEAVER DAM CREEK AT ELLERSON’S MILL, 
setly beyoud the Catlin house, 
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flank], cheering 
and charging, decided the fate of the day. The enemy broke and retreated, 
made a second bref stand, which mdneed my immediate command to halt 
tuder good cover of the bank on the roadside and return their fire, when, 
charging forward again, they broke and scattered in every direction.” Their 
retreat was to the woods between the field and the river. Swinton gives credit 
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to Hood and Law for making the first break in the Federal line, and quotes 
from Jackson’s report: “ Dashing on with unfaltering step in the face of 
those murderous discharges of canister and musketry, General Hood and 
Colonel E. M. Law at the head of their respective brigades rushed to the 
charge with a yell. Moving down a precipitons ravine, leaping ditch and 
stream, clambering up a diffienlt ascent, and exposed to an incessant and 
deadly fire from the intrenchments, these brave and determined men pressed 
forward, driving the enemy from his well-seleeted and fortified position. In 
this charge, in which upward of a thousand men fell killed and wounded 
before the fire of the enemy, and in which fourteen pieces of artillery and 
nearly a regiment were captured, the 4th Texas, under the lead of General 
Hood, was the first to pierce these strongholds and seize the guns.” It is 
evident that Jackson means to compliment Hood for being the first to pierce 
the intrenchments on the Federal left. But the word “ first” has been mis- 
leading as to the point where the break was first made in the Federal line. 

General Lawton in his official report stated that after the forces were broken 
in front of him on onr left, a staft-officer rode np and ealled for assistanee to 
charge a battery on the left, and that after marching two or three hundred 
yards by the right flank, “the shonts of victory from our friends announced 
that the last battery had been taken and the rout complete.” In a letter to 
me just received, General Lawton says: “I do believe that the first break 
was on the nght of the Federal line, and I moved against that line in front. 
My knewledge of the position of the battery to be charged was derived solely 
from the lips of a staft-officer, who rode up to me at full speed on the field, 
and returned immediately to his chief. My recollection is, that very promptly 
after I heard the shouts of victory from our friends, the same messenger came 
again to request me to halt. . . . J eannot feel that my memory fails me 
when I say that you struck the enemy in flank, while Winder’s command and 
mine moved directly on his front. The effect of these several attacks was 
promptly felt, and soon became conspicuous.” 

It was now quite dark, and I took the responsibility of halting all the troops 
on our left. General Winder thonght that we ought to pursue into the woods, 
on the right of the Grapevine Bridge road; but, not knowing the position of 
our friends, nor what Federal reserves might be awaiting us in the woods, I 
thought it advisable not to move on. General Lawton coneurred with me. I 
had no artillery to shell the woods in advance, as mine had not got throngh 
the swamp. No Confederate officer on the field knew that the Federals had 
but one bridge over which to retreat, else all the artillery that could have been 
collected would have opened fire upon the Federal masses crowded into a nar- 
row space in the woods, and there would have been a general advance of our 
line under cover of this fire. Winder was right; even a show of pressure must 
have been attended with great results. I made my headquarters at MceGehee’s 
house, and ordered my artillery and infantry to oeeupy the hill around it. 
The artillery, however, did not get into position until sunrise next morning. 
Before the infantry was in place, we heard huzzaing on the bridge road, and 
understood by that that reénforeements had come to cover up the Federal 
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CILARGE OF A SUTLER UPON G. B. ANDERSON’S BRIGADE AT GAINES’S MILL. 


retreat. They took up their position across the road and showed a determined 
front, but might have heen broken by an artillery fire from onr elevated 
plateau; unfortunately for us, there was no artillery to do this work. 

Between 9 and 10 o’cloeck General Lawton and myself walked out alone to 
exanine the line of battle across the road, afterward discovered to be Meaghe1’s 
Inish brigade. We got within thirty vards of the Federals, and must have 
been seen, but we were not fired upon, probably because we were mistaken 
for a party of their own men sent up to get water at MeGehee’s well. We met 
the party going back, and saw them go into theirown lines. Nota word was 
spoken by them or by us. At such times ‘Silence is golden.” p 


p After this paper appeared in ‘‘ The Century” 
inagazine, I received a letter from William H. Os- 
borne, of East Bridgewater, Mass., of which the 
following is a part: 

‘‘T read your artiele on the battle of Gaines's Mill, Va. 
I was especially interested in the circumstanees related 


by you concerning the water party sent out from the 
Irish Brigade to MeGehee’s well, and the adventure of 
vourself and General Lawton. I remember the ineident 
with great vividness, as I was one of the party. Iwasa 
member of Company “ C,’”’ 29th Regiment, Massachnsetts 
Volunteers, which was a part of the brigade referred to, 
but I have always supposed, till] I read your artiele, that 
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In his attack upon General MecClellan’s right wing General Lee had 50,000 
men.\ General Fitz John Porter, who commanded the Federals at Cold Har- 
bor, handled his 40,000 men with an ability unsurpassed on any field dunng 
the war. He had greatly the advantage in position, and he had improved 
this superiority with intrenchments, log breastworks, 1fle-pits, and abatis. 
He had an immense preponderance in artillery, and that of the most superb 
character. Many of our field-batteries did not get across the swamp at all, 
and those which did get over were inferior in range and power to General 
Porter’s. Artillery seems to have been a favorite arm with General MeClel- 
lan, and he had bronght it to the highest point of efficiency. 

I do not know how much of our infantry straggled in the swamp. Ripley 
got lost, and his fine bngade was not in action at all. Of Colquitt’s 
brigade, the 6th and 27th Georgia regiments were engaged; the other three 
regiments in coming out of the swamp found themselves behind Jackson’s 
corps and were not engaged. Rodes, Garland, and Anderson kept their br- 
gades well in hand and did brillant service. (These three splendid officers 
were all killed, subsequently, in battle.) Ido not know how many men the 
other five divisions lost by the difficulties of the swamp. 

Riding in advanee of his skirmish-line through the swamp attended by a 
few staff-officers, General Jackson found himself in the presence of fifteen or 
twenty Federal soldiers on outpost duty. He judged it the part of prudence 
to assume the offensive and charge upon them before they fired upon him. I 
am indebted to Major T. O. Chestney, then assistant adjutant-general of 
Hizev’s brigade, for the followimg account: 

‘“ As Elzey’s brigade was pressing forward to the line held by the Confederates at the bloody 
battle of Gaines’s Mill, a squad of fifteen or twenty soldiers were encountered on the way to 
the rear. <A tall fellow at the head of the little party drew special attention to himself by 
singing out to us at the top of his voice with an oath, ‘Gentlemen, we had the honor of being 
captured by Stonewall Jackson himself,’—a statement which he repeated with evident pride 
all along the line, as our men tramped past. We subsequently learned that his story was true. 
General Jackson, having ridden some distance in advance, had come suddenly 1tpon the blue- 


coats, and with his characteristic impetuosity had charged among them and ordered them to 
surrender, which they made haste to do.” 


One of the saddest things connected with the miserable fratricidal war was 
the breaking up of ties of fnendship andof blood. The troops opposing mine 
on that murderous field that day were the regulars of General George Sykes, 
a Southerner by birth, and my room-mate at West Point,—a man admired 
by all for his honor, courage, and frankness, and pecuharly endeared to me by 
his social qualities. Dunng the negotiations of the cartel for the exchange 
of prisoners, intrusted to General Dix and myself, [ sent word to General 
Svkes, throngh Colonel N. B. Sweitzer, of General McecClellan’s staff, that 


it was later in the night when we started. I have also 
always supposed that in going for water we went insice 
the Confederate lines. I remember that several times 
during the night we approached very near your lines, on 
one ovcasion aetually seeing your men gathered about 
a smoldering camp-firein the woods. I suppose you 
will not blame me for saying that we should all have 
esteemed it a great honor if we had made your acquaint- 
Tea 9 
ance that night. oy, Ta d2h 


\ Dabney, in his “Life of Jackson,” puts the 
Coufederate force at 40,000. Swinton estimates 
Porter’s forces at 30,000 and Lee’s at 70,000 — 
an under and an over estimate respectively, I 
think.—D. H. H. 

General Porter (see foot-note, p. 336) estimates 
his fighting strength at 30,000, and that of the 
Confederates at 65,000.— EDITORS. 
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“had I known that 
he was in front of 
me at Cold Harbor, 
I would have sent 
some of my North 
Carolina boys up to 
take him out of the 
cold.” He replied 
through the same 
source: “ I appreci- 
ate the sarcasm, but 
our time will be next 
and the tables will 
be turned.” Alas! 
it was a true proph- 
ecy. About 9 Pp. M. 
on the 27th, Major 
H. B. Chtz was 
bronght mto my 
room at the Me- 
Gehee house, head- 
quarters for the 
night, wonnded in 
the leg, and a pris- 
oner. He was very 
young and boyish- 
looking when he en- 
eae ee tered West Point, 
7: and was avery great 
favorite with us of 

| ‘CAPTURED BY STONEWALL JACKSON HIMSELF.” (SEE P. 359.) SUT J Ce It 
flashed upon my 

mind how, in the Mexican war, as lis regiment filed past, I had almost a 
fatherly fear lest he should be struck; and now he was here, wounded by 
one of my own men! He was tenderly cared for by my medical director, 
Doctor Mott, and I was delighted to learn that he would not lose his lee. 
The next morning General John F. Reynolds was brought in as a prisoner. 
He had been my messmate in the old army for more than a year, and 
for half that time my tent-mate. Not an unkind word had ever passed 
between us. General Reynolds seemed confused and mortified at his posi- 
tion. He sat down and covered his face with Ins hands, and at length 
said: “ Hill, we ought not to be enemies.” I told him that there was 
no bad feeling on my part, and that he onght not to fret at the fortunes 
of war, which were notoriously fickle. He was placed in my ambulance and 
sent over to Richmond, declming a loan of Confederate money. General 
Reynolds had gone to sleep in the woods between the battle-ground and 
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the Chickahominy, and when he awoke, his troops were gone and the bridge 
was broken down. 

Winder, Anderson, and Garland, probably the most promising of all our 
young brigadiers, fell fighting for the cause they loved. Reynolds, one of the 
noblest of mankind, fell doing his duty on his side at Gettysburg. Sykes, as 
the friend of McClellan, never received the recognition which his knightly 
qualities demanded. Worst of all, Porter, who commanded on the field the 
most creditable to the Federal arms, received that condemnation so much 
worse than death from the country he had served ably and loyally. 

In these battles, the great want with the Confederates, strange as it may 
seem, was accurate knowledge of the country in their front. The map fur- 
nished me (and I suppose the six other major-generals had no better) was 
very full in regard to everything within our own lines; but a red line on the 
east side of: the Chickahominy and nearly parallel to it, without any points 
marked on it, was our only guide to the route on which our march was to be 
mace.| None of us knew of the formidable character of the works on Beaver 
Dam. The blood shed by the Southern troops there was wasted in vain, and 
worse than in vain; for the fight had a most dispiriting effect on our troops. 
They could have been halted at Mechanicsville until Jackson had turned the 
works on the creek, and all that waste of blood could have been avoided. 
Ripley’s brigade was sent to the assistance of Pender, by the direct order, 
through me, of both My. Davis and General Lee. They both felt pressing 
upon them the vast importance of keeping near Richmond, and of opening 
up communications with it as soon as possible. The crossing of the river by 
General A. P. Hill before hearing from Jackson precipitated the fight on the 
first day; and it having begun, it was deemed necessary to keep it up, without 
waiting for Jackson. The same necessity compelled Lee on the second day 
to attack his antagonist on his own strong and well-chosen position. Lee knew 
that McClellan depended upon the York River Railroad for his supplies, and 
by moving upon that road he could have compelled the battle upon his own 
selected ground, with all the advantages thereof. The lack of transportation, 
and the fear of the capture of Richmond while he was making tlis détour to 
the Federal rear, constrained him to surrender the advantage of position 
wisely chosen by the Federals and skillfully arranged for defense. 

During Lee’s absence Richmond was at the merey of McClellan; but 


why this was not done, except the one given. The Icd- 
ecrals, on the other hand, knew the country thoroughly ; 
they had occupied it for several weeks, and during that 
time their enyvineer officers had inspected it carefully. 


SGeneral E. M. Law, writing on this point in 
the ‘‘Southern Bivouae,” says: 


“The real trouble was that the Confederate officers, 


even those in bigh command, knew little or nothing of 
the topography of the country in which they were 
operating. An accurate map in the bands of cach divis- 
ion commander would have saved many valuable lives 
at Gaincs’s mill as well as at Ellerson’s, and time 
enough would have been gained to have brought the 
Whole Confederate force upon the field at the former 
place several hours before it actually reached there. If 
Portei’s lines had heen broken at 4 o’clock instead of 
at half-past 6, he would not have had the cover of night 
to withdraw his routed troops, and his whole command 
could have been captured or destroyed in attempting 
the passage of the Chickahominy. There wasno reason 
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‘ . There was no earthly reason why the Confederate 
authorities should not have been possessed of the same 
information. The Federal Government had been all the 
previous winter preparing for the advance npon Lich- 
mond. McClellan was a long time getting from York- 
town to bis position on the Chickahominy, and all his 
moveicnts indicated the prohable position he would take 
upin front of Richmond. There was no lack of time, there- 
fore, to map the locality accurately, and no lack of warn- 
ing that it would be of the most vital importance. To 
nndertake the defense of a city, without attempting to 
learn the topography of the country aroundit, was a new 
principle in modern warfare.”’ EDITORS. 
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Magruder was there to keep up a “clatter,” as Swinton expresses it. No 
3) ) 

one ever lived who could play off the Grand Seignior with a more lordly 
alr than could “ Prince John,” as Magruder was ealled.{ Buring the 
absence of Lee he kept up such a elatter that each of MeClellan’s corps 
commanders was expecting a special visit from the much-plumed eap and 
the once-gaudy attire of the master of ruses and strategy. He put on naturally 
all those grand and imposing devices which deceive the military opponent. 

The fortifieations around Richmond at that time were very shght. MeClel- 
lan could have eaptured the eity with very little loss of life. The want of 
supplies would have toreced Lee to attack him as soon as possible, with all 
the disadvantages of a precipitated movement. But McClellan seems to have 
contemplated nothing of the kind; and as he placed the continuance of the 
siege upon the hazard of Cold Harbor, he was bound to put every available 
man into that fight. 

Just before we crossed the Chickahominy, I asked General Garland if he 

79 
remembered what Napoleon said at Austerlitz when one of his marshals had 
begged permission to attack a column of the Austro-Russian army which was 
making a flank movement. Garland replied: “I, too, was just thinking that 
MeClellan was saying to his officers, as Napoleon did, ‘ When your enemy is 
making a false movement, do not strike him till he has completed it’; and it 
may be that he will gobble np Richmond while we are away.” 

While we were lying all day idle on the 28th, unable to cross the Chicka- 
hominy, the clouds of smoke from the burning plunder in the Federal 
eamps and the frequent explosions of magazines indicated a retreat; but 
Whiting kept insisting upon it that all this was but a ruse de guerre of 
MeClellan preparatory to a march upon Riehmond. I made to him some 
such reply as that once made to General Longstreet, when a cadet at West 
Point, by Professor Iendrick. The Professor asked Longstreet, who never 
looked at his chemistry, how the carbonic acid of commerce was made. 

Page) 
Longstreet replied: “By burning diamonds m oxygen gas.” “ Yes,” said 
Professor IXendrick, “that will do it; but dom’t you think it would be a 
lectle expensive?” { “ Don’t you think,” I said to Whiting, “that this rise 
of McClellan is a leetle expensive?” The old West Point yarn had a very 
quieting effect upon his apprehensions. 

ab In ante-bellum days (so the old army storynsed — strained to believe that American officers must be 
to run) Magruder was a lieutenant of artillery at} paid euormously. What is your monthly pay?” 
Ronse’s Point. There his mess entertained some Assuming an indifferent air, Prince John said: 
British officers, two of whom were scions of nobil- ‘‘ Damned if I know”; then, turning to his servant, 
itv. The visit having been expected, the mess had ‘‘Jim, what is inv monthly pay?” The servant 
borrowed or rented gold plate and silver plate, was disereetly silent, it may be from a wink, or it 
eut-glass ware, rich furniture, and stylish equi- may be that to remember $65 was too heavy a tax 
pages for conveying the noble guests. Prince upon his memory also.— D. H. H. 

John assured them that these were but the débris } The professor would never contradict any one. 
of the former splendor of the regimental mess. The following isa specimen of his style of ques- 
‘Only the débris, iny lord; the schooner bringing tioning. X. Y. Z. (whose name is now a household 
most of the mess plate froin Florida was wreeked.” word) was on examinatiou: Professor Kk. ‘* What 
On the second day of the festival one of the daz- is its color?” A. Y.Z. ‘‘ White, sir.” Professor 
zled noblemen said to Prince John: “Wedo not MK. ‘‘ Yes, you mean a kind of grayish white. In 


wish to be inquisitive, but we have been so much faet, you might eall it coal-blaek, might you not?” 
impressed with this magnifieenee that we are con- NX. Y. Z. ‘ Yes, sir, that’s it.’— D. H. H. 





ON THE CONFEDERATE RIGHT AT GAINES’S MILL. |! 


BY E. M. LAW, MAJOR-GENERAL, C. S. A. 


Y 5 o’clock on the 27th of June the battle of 
Gaines’s Mill was in full progress all along 
the line. Longstreet’s and A. P. Hill’s men were 
attacking in the most determined manner, but 
were met with a courage as obstinate as their 
own by the Federals who held the works. After 
each bloody repulse the Confederates only waited 
long enough to re-form their shattered lines or to 
bring up their supports, when they wonild again 
return to the assault. Besides the terrific fire in 
front, a battery of heavy guns on the south side of 
the Chiekahominy was in full play upon their 
right flank. There was no opportunity for ma- 
neeuvring or flank attaeks, as was the ease with D. 
H. Hill on our extreme left. The enemy was di- 
reetly in front, and he could only be reached in 
that direction. If he could not be driven out before 
night it would be equivalent to a Confederate dis- 
aster, and would involve the failure of General 
Lee’s whole plan for the relief of Richmond. 
It was a critical moment for the Confederates, as 
vietory, whieh involved the relief or the loss of 
their eapital, hnng wavering in the balance. Night 
seemed about to close the account against them, 
as the sun was now setting upon their gallant, but 
so far fruitless efforts. 

“Whilanatters were in this condition Whiting’s 
division, after crossing with mueh diffieulty the 
wooded and marshy ground below Gaines’s Mill, 
arrived in rear of that portion of the line held by 
the remnants of A. P. Hill’s division. When Whit- 
ing advaneed to the attack a thin and irregular 
line of General Hill’s troops were keeping up the 
fight, but, already badly cutup, could effect noth- 
ing, and were gradually wasting away under the 
heavy fire from the Federal lines. From the cen- 
ter of the division to the Chiekahominy swamp on 
the right the ground was open; on the left were 
thiek woods. The right brigade (Law’s) advaneed 
in the open ground, the left (Hood’s) throngh the 
woods. 

As we moved forward to the firing we eoul: see 
the straggling Confederate line lying behind a 
gentle ridge that ran aeross the field parallel to the 
Federal position. We passed one Confcderate 
battery in the edge of the field badly eut to pieees 
and silent. Indeed, there was no Confederate ar- 
tillery then in action on that part of the field. 
The Federal batteries in front were in full play. 
The fringe of woods along the Federal line was 
shrouded in smoke, and seemed fairly to vomit 
forth a leaden and iron hail. General Whiting 
rode along his line and ordered that there should 
be no halt when we reached the slight crest oceu- 
pied by the few Confederate troops in our front, 
but that the eharge should begin at that point in 
double-quiek time, with trailed arms and without 
firing. Had these orders not been strictly obeved 
the assault would have been a failure. No troops 


eould have stood long under the withering storm 
of lead and iron that beat into their faces as they 
beeame fully exposed to view from the Federal 
lines. As it was, in the very few moments it took 
them to pass over the slope and down the hill to 
the ravine, a thousand men were killed or wonnded. 
Law’s brigade advanced to the attack in two 
lines, the 11th Mississippi regiment (Colonel! Lid- 
dell) and the +tth Alabama (Lieutenant-Colonel 
McLemore) forming the first line, and the 2d Mis- 
sissippi (Colonel Stone) and the Gth North Caro- 
lina (Colonel Avery) the second. Hood had a 
similar formation on our left, but Just as we came 
under fire, and before reaching the slope where the 
charge began, General Hood passed rapidly across 
my rear at the head of the tth Texas regiment, 
closely followed by the 18th Georgia, both of his 
brigade. They came up on my right, extending 
our line in that direction. The Jst and Sth Texas 
regiments and the Hampton Legion of the same 
brigade remained on the left in the woods. Pass- 
ing over the scattering line of Confederates on the 
ridge in front, the whole division ‘‘ broke into a 
trot’ down the slope toward the Federal works. 
Men fell like leaves in an autnmn wind, the Fed- 
eral artillery tore gaps in the ranks at every 
step, the ground in rear of the advaneing column 
was strewn thickly with the dead and wounded; 
not a gun was fired in reply; there was no econfu- 
sion, and not a step faltered as the two gray lines 
swept silently and swiftly on; the pace beeame 
moro rapid every moment; when the men were 
within thirty vards of the ravine, and could see the 
desperate nature of the work in hand, a wild yell 
answered the roar of Federal musketry, and they 
rushed for the works. The Cenfederates were 
within ten paces of them when the Federals in the 
front line broke cover, and, leaving their log breast- 
works, swarmed up the hill in their rear, carrying 
away their second line with them in their ront.' 
Then we had our “innings.” «As the blue mass 
snrged up the hill in our front, the Confederate 
fire was poured into it with terrible efteet. The 
target was a large one, the range short, and seareely 
a shot fired into that living mass eould fail of its 
errand. The debt of blood contracted but a few 
moments before was paid, and with interest. 
Firing as they advaneed, the Confederates leaped 
into the ravine, climbed out on the other side, and 
over the lines of breastworks, reaching the crest of 
the hill beyond with sueh rapidity as to capture all 
of the Federal artillery (fourteen pieees) at that 
point. We had now reached the high plateau in 
rear of the center of General Porter’s position, 
his line having been completely eut in two, and 
thus rendered no longer tenable. From the flanks 
of the great gap where Whiting’s division had 
torn through, the Federal lines gave way in both 
directions. R. H. Anderson’s brigade, till then 


! This description of the fighting in front of Morell’sline is from an extended paper on “The Fight for Richmond 
in 1862,” which appeared in ‘‘The Southern Bivouac” for April, 1887.— EDITORS. 
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in reserve, passed through on the nght, and led 
the way for Longstreet’s division, while on the left 
the roll of musketry receded toward the Chicka- 
hominy, and the cheering of the victorious Con- 
federates announeed that Jackson, Ewell, and D. 
H{. Hill were sweeping that part of the field. 

The battle was won; the Federal infantry was 
in full ight toward the swamps of the Chickahom- 
iny and the bridges in their rear, leaving a large 
portion of their artillery in the hands of the Con- 
federates. But the fighting was not all over. 
Several Federal batteries, posted in reserve on the 
further side of the plateau which the Confederates 
had gained, opened a rapid but rather ineffective 
fice, with the view of covering the retreat of their 
infantry. The 4th Texas and 18th Georgia regi- 
ments of Hood’s, and the 11th Mississippi and 
4th Alabama of Law’s brigade, continued their 
advanee across the plateau directly npon these 
batteries. And here occurred an incident of the 
battle which has been a subject of much aecrnmo- 
nious dispute among Federal officers, especially 
zenerals Porter and Plilp St. George Cooke, the 
latter counnanding the cavalry on Porter’s extreme 
left next to the Chickahominy. In order to protect 
the guns upon which Law and Hood were advanc- 
ing, General Cooke withdrew a portion of his 
command from the low grounds near the river 
and ordered a charge by a battalion of the 5th 
United States Cavalry upon the advancing Confed- 
erates. Our lne was ragged and irregular, as 
every soldier knows will be the ease after such 
fighting asit had passed through, and the opportu- 
mty seemed favorable to check its farther advance 
and save the batteries from capture. The charge 
was directed upon the center of the Confederate 
line, which was halted and partly re-formed to 
receive it. Thoughdelivered in inost gallant style, 
it was repulsed with heavy loss, ineluding all but 
one of the officers who entered it. This episode 
consumed searecely more time than it takes to write 
it. In the meantime, those of the cavalry who 
escaped retreated through the artillery they were 
attermpting to save, and in the confusion of the 
retreat most of the guns were captured. 

General Porter represents this charge as haying 
been made on his extreme left (Longstreet’s right), 
and beyond the stream along which his infantry 
Jine was originally formed, and severely censures 
zeneral Cooke, charging him with throwing the 
artillery into confusion by retreating through it 


yy These troops were the 11th Pennsylvania Reserves, 
of McCall's division, and the 4th New Jersey, Slocum’s 
division. The 11th lost 50 killed, and 684, ineluding 
wounded, Were nade prisoners. 

Colonel J. 1f. Simpson. of the 4th New Jersey, ex- 
plains the e@irecunistances of the eapture in a letter 
written from the inilitary prison, Riehinond, Va., Juiy 
8th, 1862, in which he says: 

"To relieve my friends of all apprehension about my safety, 
I write to say that lam now here a prisoner of war, with a 
large portion of my regiment, and in geod health and syrits. 
My regiment was posted in the wood to sustain the center in 
the batile near Gaines’s Mill,on Friday, June 27th, and nobly 
did it hold its ground till abeut an hour after Ge right and 
left wings of the army had fallen back. Mino (4th New 
Jorsey) and Colonel Gallagher’s 1tth Pennsylvania Reserve 
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and preventing it from checking the Confederate 
advanee, His statement as to the locality of the 
eavalry attack aud his charges against General 
Cooke cannot be reconciled; for, had Cooke’s 
cavalry attacked where General Porter says it did, 
it would have been utterly impossible for its liue 
of retreat to have passed anywhere near the posi- 
tion of the batteries, and its flight after the repulse 
eould have had no effect whatever upon the loss 
of the guns. Hood’s and Law’s line of advance was 
directly across the plateau from the left center of 
Porter’s original lue, where they had broken in, 
passing south of and near the Watts house on the 
platenu; and as the cavalry charge was made upon 
them, and they captured the guns, it follows that the 
charge could only have been made there, and not 
half a mile nearer the Chickahoriny, where it 
would have heen objectless, and indeed ridiculous. 
I speak positively on this point, as I was an eye- 
witness of the whole affair, commanded the troops 
who received the charge, and was engaged in the 
capture of the guns. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, it 1s certain that the batteries, hav- 
ing ne infantry supports, did not check our advance 
fora moment. The diversion by the cavalry, on 
the other hand, did delay their capture for the 
short period it took to repulse it, and gave time for 
the artillerists to save some of their guns. 

While these events were taking place on the pla- 
teau, heavy finng was going on immediately upon 
the left of the gap in the Federal hne through 
Which we had passed, now some distance in our 
rear. As the front was clear, ny brigade was 
halted and re-formed. This had searecely been 
done when a Confederate cheer rose from the 
woods in the direction of the firing, and a large 
body of Federals rushed out upon the platean on 
our left and rear, retreating rapidly and in great 
confusion. Part of them passed to our left, while 
the greater portion were running across our rear in 
the attempt to escape to the Chickahominy swamp 
in that direction. My rear rank was faced about, 
and they were called on to surrender. No atten- 
tion was paid tothe first summons, and afew shots 
were fired into our ranks. <A volley from our rear 
rank, which now faced them, indneed them to 
listen to reason, and they at once threw down 
their arms in token of surrender.sy The Ist and 
5th Texas regiments and the Hampton Legion 
(Hood’sbrigade), which it will be remembered were 
on the left of Law’s brigade in the original line of 


were the Jast to leave the front, and only did so when we 
foun that the rest of the army had given way, and we were 
literally surrounded by the infantry and batteries of the 
Confederate forees. 

“Being in the woods, and trusting to our superior officers 
toinform us when to retreat, and not being able to see on 
account of the woods what was going on toward our right 
and left, we continued fighting probably an honr after every 
other regiment had left the ground. The cunseqnence was 
inevitable. We were surrounded by ten times our number, 
aut though we could have fought till every man of us was 
slain, yet humanity, and, as I think, wisdain, dictated that 
we shonld at last yield. Our casualties, so far as 
kpown, were: killed,38; wounded, 111,—total 149,—Desitles 75 
missing, of whom a nuinber probably was killed and wounded. 
Considering the great jeopardy in which we were, IFlook upon 
it asa great mercy wo all were not shot down.” EDITORS. 
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attack, had not driven the Federal line m their 


front at the same time with the rest ot the divis- 
ion; but they had now foreed it, and were closely 
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following the fugitives. The prisoners, about 800 
in number, were turned over to the 5th Texas 
regiment, Which was close on their heels. 


SILENT BATTLE. } 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN BL. DE MOTTE, DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, IND. 


EFERENCE has been made tothe supposed eftect 

of the wind in preventing, as in the case of the 
heavy eannonading between the Merrimac and Con- 
gress, the transterenee of sound-waves a distanee 
of not over three and one-half miles over water ; 
and at another time, during the bombardments otf 
the Confederate works at Port Royal, a distance of 
not more than two miles. ‘‘ The day was pleasant,” 
says the writer, “and dhe wind did nol appear unu- 
sually strong.” Yet “ people living in St. Augustine, 
Klorida, told me afterward that the Port Royal 
eannouade was heard at that place, 150 miles from 
the fight.” % 

It oceurs to me that the effeet of the wind is 
greatly exaggerated in these instances. How an 
ordinary breeze could “‘earry all sounds of the con- 
flict away from people standing within plain sight 
of it” and yet earry the same sound 150 miles 
in the opposite direction, is rather too strongly 
opposed to seientifie fact to remain on reeord 
undisputed. 

In all of these eases, is it not probable that the 
varying density of the air bad much more to do with 
this strange acoustie opacity than the wind ? 

These statements call to mind the prevalent be- 
lief that fog, snow, hail, and rain, indeed, any eon- 
ditions of the atmosphere that render it optieally 
opaque, render it also acoustically opaque 5 which, 
up to the time of Mr. Tyndall’s experiments in the 
English Channel, off Dover, had seareely beeu 
questioned. Huis tests made in 1873-74 proved 
eonelusively, as is now well known, that on clear 
days the air may be composed of differently heated 
masses, saturated in different degrees with aqueous 
rapors, Which produee exactly the deadening effects 
deseribed above. 

Isubmit as a case in point a similar effect, and 
its explanation as furnished by Mr. 8. G. H. Kern 


J For references tothe phenomena of irregular transuiission 
of soundat the battles on the Chickahominy, see the articles 
of Generals Juseph KE. Johnston, Gustavus W. Smith, and 
Win. B. Franklin, pp. 213, 244, and 368, respectively. In 
Vol. L, p. 713, General R. E. Colston, mentions the inter- 
esting fact about the engazement between the Congress anid 
Merriaac, at the mouthof the James Uiver, March8th, 1862. 


a> The Port Royal iueident svas related in a commnnica- 
tion to “The Century” magazine hy Mr. S. H. Prescott, of 
Concord, N. H., in part as follows: “At the bombardment 
of the Confederate works at Port Royal, South Carolina, in 
Noveinber, 1862. the transport my r¢giment was on lay near 
ehnongh inshore to give us a fine view of the whole hattle; 
bit only in some temporary lull of the wind could we hear 
the faintest sonnd of tiring. The day wasa pleasant one, ani 
the wind did not appear to bennusually strong; hnt I noticed 
then and afterward that a breeze on the coast down that way 
was very different from the erratic gusts and flaws JT had 
been used’ to in the New England States, the whole atmos- 
phere seeming to move in a body, giving sonnd no chance to 
travel against it, but carrying it immense distances to the 
leeward. People living at St. Augnstine, Florida, told me 
afierward that the Port Royal cannonacle was heard at that 
place, 150 miles froin where the fight took place. <A portion 
of the siege-batteries at Morris Island, South Carolina, were 


to Professor Tyndall, and considered by the latter 
ot sufficient value to find a plaee in his published 
works : 


“On the afternoon of June 27th, 1862, I rode, in cow- 
pany with General G. W. Randolph, then Secretary of 
War of the Contederate States, to Price’s house, about 
ninerniles from Richmond. The evening before General 
Lee had begun his attack on MeClellin’s army, by cross- 
ing the Chickahowminy about four miles above Price's, 
and driving in AeClellaws right wine. 

“The battle of Gainea’s Jill was fought the afternoon 
to Which I refer. The valley of the Chiclkahominy is 
ahout one and a half miles wide from hill-top to hill- 
top. Price’s is on one hill-tep, that nearest to Rich- 
wend; Gaines’s farm, just opposite, is on the other, 
reaching back in a plateau to Cola Warbor. 

“Looking across the valley, Isaw a good deal of the 
battle, Lee’s right. resting m the valley, the Federal left 
wing the same. My line of vision was nearly in the line 
of the lines of battle. &£ saw the advance of the Con- 
federates, their repulse two or three times, and in the 
gray of the evening the final retreat of the Federal 
forees. J distinctly saw the musket-fire of both liner, 
the smoke, individual diseharges, the thash of the guns. 
I saw batteries of artillery on both sides come into 
action and fire rapidly. Several field-hatteries on each 
side were plainly in sight. Many: more Were hid’ by the 
timber which bounded the range of Vision. 

“Vet looking for nearly two hours, from about 5 to 
7P.M.On a midsuinmer afternoon, at a battle in which 
at least 50,000 men were actually engaged, and doubt- 
less at least 100 pieces of field-artillery, through an 
atmosphere optically as linipid as possible, nol a single 
sound of the battle was audible to General Randolph and 
myself. Tremarked it to him at the time as astonishing. 

“Between me and the battle was the deep, broad 
valley of the Chickahominy, partly a awamp shaded 
from the deetining sun by the hilla and forest in the 
west (Iny side), Part of the valley en eaeh sicte of the 
swan was cleared: some in cultivation, some not. 
Here were conditions eapable of providing several Delts 
of air, varying in the amount of watery vapor (and 
probably in temperature), arranged like lamine at right 
angles to the acoustic waves as they eame from the 
dattle-tield to me.” | 


not more than two miles from our eamp, but at times the 
firing from them and the enemy’s replies eonld only be heard 
very faintly even at that short distance, while at others, 
when the wind blew from the opposite direction, the sonnds 
were as sharp and distinct as if the battlo were taking place 
within a few rods of us.” 


a General E. M. Law, of Lee’s army, in the “Southern 
Bivonae” for May, 1887, speaks as follows of the “ silent 
battle’ of Gaines’s Mill: ‘*‘Tothe troops stationed near the 
river, on the Richmond side, the action at Gaines’s Mill was 
plainly visible, that part of it, at: least, whieh took place in 
the open ground. I have been told by an eye-witness that. 
from Price's honse, on the opposite side, he contd distinctly 
see the Confederate lines advancing to the attack through 
the open ground bevond the ChieKahominy swamp, and cond 
distinguish theclirection of the lines of hattl¢ by the volume 
of smoke arising from the woods farther to the Confederate 
center and left. Bnt it was all like ® pantomime; nat a 
sound conld be heard, neither the tremendous roar of the 
niuslketry nor even the reports of the artillery. As they saw 
onr assaniting lines recoi) from the onset, as they were 
several times compelled to doearlyin the fight, the anxiety 
of our friends ‘over the river’ to help was intense; but the 
enenly was in their frontalso, and theirtime for action would 
soon come,” EDITORS. 


REAR-GUARD FIGHTING DURING THE CHANGE OF BASE. 


BY WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8. V. 


NHE positions of the troops holding the Union hne on the 
south side of the Chickahominy on the 26th of June, 
1862 (the day before the battle of Gaines’s Alill), were the 
following: General W. I. Smith’s division of my eorps, 
the Sixth, held the mght of the line, its mght resting on 
the Inll overlooking the Chickahominy [two miles north of 
Fair Oaks station ],and my other division, General Slocum’s, 
was next on the left. Going toward the left, General 
Sumners corps came next, then General Heintzelman’s, 
and then, on the extreme left reaching to White Oak 
Swamp, General Keves’s corps. | On the 26th an epaule- 
ment was thrown up by the troops of the Sixth Corps in 
a Wheat-field in front of our lines on Golding’s farm, 
which was ready for guns on the morning of the 27th. 
During the mght of the 26th five battemes of the Artil- 
levy Reserve, under the command of Colonel (iow General) 
G. W. Getty, were collected in rear of the epaulement, 
ready to take position in it and commence a heavy artil- 
lery fire on the enemy’s line opposite. [See map, p. 5S4.] 
Golding’s is near the Chickahominy on the extreme right 
uurorm of tHe 720 rewnsrevans, Of the Union intrenched line. Five days’ rations, cold tea 

“ee Fd the eauteens, ete, ete., had been issued, so that every- 
thing was ready to follow up the projected bombardment, which it was pre- 
sumed would commence on the morning of the 27th. But on the evening of 
the 26th the fight at Beaver Dam Creek occurred, and General McClellan 
ealled at my headquarters on his way to confer with General Porter as to 
his operations of the next day. I was then absent at General Slocum’s 
headquarters, conferring with him in regard to the attack we were expecting 
to make, and therefore missed General MeClellan, so that I reeeived no word 
from him until the next morning. 

About davhght on the 27th [ received orders to seud General Slocuin’s divis- 
ion across the Chickahominy to report to General Porter. This order was 
countermanded a short time after the division had started by way of Wood- 
bury’s Bridge, and it returned to its station. About 10:30 o’clock in the 
morning the enemy opened on our artillery with theirs, doubtless unaware of 





) General Heintzelman’s corps, the 3d, advanced loss of +41. (For the strategy of this movemeut 
to the positions held by its outposts on the 26th, see General MeClellan’s article, page 179.) The 
aftera sharpengagementalonethewholelineouthe ground secured by this action varied in front of 
25th, known as Oak Grove, er King’s School House. the different brigades, and was from a quarter of 
Oak Grove was the first of the Seven Days’ battles. a mile to one mile in advance of the line that had 
The Union loss was 67 killed, 504 wounded, 55 been held by the Third Corps since the battle of 
missing, The Confederate reports show a total Seven Pines.— EDITORS, 
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UNION TROOPS BUILDING THE CORDUROY APPROACHES TO GRAPEVINE BRIDGE. FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAVH, 


Tt was mainly by this bridge that the Union troopr were withdrawn the night after the battle of Gaines'’s Mill, 


the five batteries of reserve artillery mentioned above. The fire was kept up 
for an hour, and as theirs slackened, so did onrs, until both sides ceased firing. 
Two hours before the bombardment began I received orders not to do any- 
thing to bring on a general engagement, and after the cessation of the artillery 
fire everything was quiet in our front for several hours. At 2 o’eclock I was 
ordered again to send General Sloenm’s division to report to General Porter. 
The division went, became engaged at once m the battle of Gaines’s Mull, 
where it lost very heavily, and did not return to its station nntil after iightfall. 

During the afternoon several of the heavy guus with us were nsed with 
effeet on columns of the enemy on the north side of the Chieckahominy mov- 
ing against General Porter, cansing them to fall back and seek some other 
route of attack. The range was about two and one-half miles. About sun- 
down General Hanecock’s brigade, which held the extreme right of General 
Snuth’s line, was attacked furionsly by the enemy. It was nearly dark when 
the fight began, and the combatants were not fiftv yards apart; but General 
Haneoek was, as usual, equal to the occasion, and the enemy was driven back. 
This fight was preceded bya severe artillery fire from the enemy, which, how- 
ever, Was soon silenced. This day’s operations of Smith’s division were known 
as “'lhe Action at Golding’s [or Garnett’s] Farm.” 

The position held by General Smiuth’s division was about one and one-half 
miles from the Gaines’s Mill field; and, possibly because the interval was 
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THE RETREAT FROM THE CINCKAHOMINY. FROM A SKETCH MADE ON THE FIELI) AT THE TIME. 


The seene is near McClellan’s headquarters aft Dr. Trent’s farm, before day- 
light on Sunday, June 29th; the Sixth Corps (Franklin’s) is falling baek; the fires 
are from the burning of commissary stores and forage; the artillery in position 
eovers the approaches froi the Chiekahominy, the artillerymen resting 


nnderneath the guns. The regiment in the middle-ground is the 16th New York, 
who wore straw hats in this canipaign, and were, partly in eonsequence, 
such eonspienous targets for the cnemy that in the Seven Days’ fighting 
they lost 228 men.— EDITORS. 
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filled with dense timber, not a gun of the Gaines’s Mill battle was heard by 
the troops 1n our vicinity. 

The next morning, the 28th of June, General Smith’s division was moved 
to the rear and left of the clearing of Golding’s farm; General Slocum’s 
division remaining to the rear and mght of Smith, where it had taken position 
the mght before. During this retrograde movement the enemy kept up a 
lively ecannonade from the left, trout, and mght, but did remarkably little 
harm. A sharp infantry attack, however, was made upon the 49th Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, Colonel irwin, and the 33d New York regiment, Colonel 
Taylor, who were the last to evacuate the position. The time of the 
attack was about the middle of the afternoon, and the attacking force was 
the 7th and 8th Georgia regiments. It was handsomely repulsed, and 
Colonels Lamar and Towers of the Georgia regiments with 50 officers and 
men were taken . = 
prisoners, and 
more than 100 
were killed and 
wounded. [This 
action of the 
28th, as also that 
of the 27th,— 
see p. 367,—is 
known as Gold- 
ine’s and Gar- 
nett’s Farms. | 
That evemng :. 
the corps com- i'l: 
manders were 





DR. TRENT’S FARM-HOUSE, MCCLELLAN’S ILEABQUARTERS. 
asseinblecd at FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1885. 


General MeClellan’s tents were under the two trees at the right. The Chickahominy 
Gene al MceClel- lies to the left behind the honse, aud is a little more than half a mile distaut. 


Jan’s headquar- 
ters at the Trent house. ‘he commanding general announced to us his pur- 
pose to begin a movement to the James River on the next day, and each 
corps commander was furnished with a map on which were laid dewn the posi- 
tions that the respeetive corps were to hold until the next evening, when all the 
troops remaining near their present positions were to move across the White 
Oak Swamp er route for the James. The assembly broke up about 2 o’clock 
in the morning, each corps commander having received all the information 
necessary to determine his action for the 29th, should nothing unforeseen oecenr. 
The relative position of the Sixth Corps was not changed. Smith’s division 
was still to have its mglt on the Chickahominy, extending down the river, 
where it was to touch the left of MeCall’s division (that crossed the Chicka- 
hominy during the night of the 27th), which, however, played no part m hold- 
ing the line on June 29th, as it crossed White Oak Swamp early in the day. 


a» Also on the 28th a detachment of Cobb’s Georgia Legion (cavalry) had a skirmish at Dispatch 
Station with the pickets of the Sth Illinois Cavalry.— EDIToRs. 
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TILE BATTLE OF SAVAGE’S STATION. FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 


The 2500 sick and wounded in the field-hospitals, and Union ordnance train. Other ordnanee trains were set 
their attendants, were left behind When the army fell on fire and were run back to Bottom’s bridge, where 
back from Savage’s Station, during the night following they plunged into the Chickahominy, as shown in the 
the engagement. The explosion on the railwayis of a picture on the next page. 

General Slocum’s division was to be at Savage’s Station, in reserve. Then 
came Sumner’s corps and Heintzelman’s. Keyes’s corps was to cross the 
Wilnté Oak Swamp at once. Porter’s corps had already crossed the swamp, 
and was under orders to press forward to a position on the James River. 

This new line was about two miles nearer the White Oak Bridge-than the 
intrenched line in front of Fair Oaks and Golding’s farm (described above), 
and was nearly parallel. Itwas much shorter than the old line, its left reach- 
ing nearly to the swamp, and its right to the brink of the Chickahominy hills. 
This second line was about three-quarters of a mile in front of Savage’s Sta- 
tiou on the York River Railroad, which had been the depot for unloading and 
storing supplies for the troops that held the old line, and where had been 
gathered in tents 2500 sick and wonnded, most of the latter from Gaines’s Mill. 

(Feneral Slocnin’s and General Smith’s divisions both moved to their new 
positions before dayhght of Sunday, the 29th of June—the day of the fight- 
ing at Savage’s Station. As General Slocum’s division had suffered so severely 
in the battle of Gaines’s Mill, and had not yet recovered from its exhans- 
tion, General McClellan ordered it to cross White Oak Swamp at once, and it 
accordingly left its position. Through some inadvertence I was not informed 
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of this change of plan; so when I joimed General Smith early in the morning, 
I found him in his proper position, but with an interval of more than a 
mile between him and the troops on the left. It was soon learned, by send- 
ing out cavalry, that General Sumner had not moved from the position that 
he held the day before, and was, at the very time we learned this fact, 
engaged with the enemy at Allen’s farm.{ It was also apparent that strag- 
eling parties of the enemy were in front of the terval already mentioned. 
These circumstances showed an alarming state of things, and General Smith 
and I rode over to Savage’s Station to learn something of the positions of 
other troops. We found no troops im the vicinity except General Meagher’s 
brigade and the 15th Massachusetts Infantry, which had been sent to the sta- 
tion to destroy the stores that had to be abandoned. I at once wrote General 
Stunner, describing the situation, and informing him that I should move 
General Smith’s division to Savage’s Station, the vicinity of which offered a 
good fighting position, and advising him to bring his corps to that place. 
He answered the note at once, telling me that he was then engaged with the 
enemy, and thatas soon as things were quiet he would jom me with his corps. 
Soon after ] had seut to General Sumner General Heintzelman rode up, and 
I told him what I had done. He approved, and said that he would also join 
us at the station with his corps. He afterward changed his mind, however, 
and instead of halting in the wood in front of the station, as we naturally 
supposed he would, he marched off toward White @ak Bridge, hidden from 
us by the woods, and crossed . 
the swamp, so that we saw him 
no more that day, supposing, 
nevertheless, until we were at- 
tacked by the enemy, that his 
troops were in position on a 
part of our front.) General 
Smith’s division arrived at the 
station about noon or shortly 
after, and took position on the 
left in a wood. General Sum- 
ner’s corps, consisting of Gen- 
eral John Sedegwick’s = and 
General Israel B. Richardson’s 
divisions, arrived about 2 Pp. M. 
There was a cleared field of several acres on the north side of the railroad, 
filled with hospital tents laid ont in rows, each tent contaiing fifteen or 
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RUNNING AMMUNITION TRAINS INTO THE CHICKANOMINY. 


{ Sumnev’s corps, retiring, left the works at Fair 
Oaks at daylight and halted for bivouac on Allen’s 
farm, between the Williamsburg road and the rail- 
road. The Confederates of Magruder’s command 
epened on the troops at 9 A.M. with musketry and 
artillery, and a spirited fight was kept up nntil 11 
o’clock. This engagement is knowu also as the 
Peach Orehard.— EDITORS. 


pGeneral Heintzelman in his report says: 


‘The whole open space near Savage’s was 
erowded with troops—more than I supposed 
eould be brought into action judiciously.” Ile 
then states that an aide of the commanding general 
was with him to point out the road for his crossing. 
“‘T ordered the whole of my corps to take this 
road, with the exeeption of Osborn’s and Bram- 
hall’s batteries.” These were turned ever to 
General Smith’s division.— W. B. F. 


to 
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VIEW OF SAVAGE’S STATION FROM THE NORTII SIDE OF THE RAILROAD. FROM A SKETCH 
MADE BEFORE THE BATTLE. 





The railroad passes elose to the south side of Savage’s negro eabins on the left were used by the Sanitary Com- 
house. In the foreground are shown burial trenehes, mission; the barn, on the right, was a hospital, but most 
aml in the peach orelard the graves of offieers. The = of the wounded were sheltered in the tents. 


twenty men on eonfortable, elean beds, with the necessary surgeons and 
attendants. South of the railroad, and between it and the Wilhamsbureg road, 
was another clearing, east of which was a ravine running obliquely aeross 
the railroad, its edges skirted by trees, and the ravine itself filled with under- 
erowth. This clearing was nearly square, and was about one-third or one-half 
nile in length and breadth. In front of the ravine were some small hills 
which made good shelter for the troops; and west of the clearing was timber, 
where we supposed General Heintzelman’s troops to be; on the left of the 
Wilhamshbure road was timber also, and General Smith’s division was in 
position therein. Stumner’s corps took position im the clearing between the 
Williamsburg road and the railroad. Burns’s brigade of Sedgwiek’s division 
was 1n front, Sedewick’s other two brigades bemg just behind. The three 
brigades of Richardsoi’s division, Meagher having jomed hin, were farther to 
the rear, bnt more to the mght. Three batteries of field-artillery, Hazzard’s, 
Pettit’s, and Osborn’s, were posted toward the left, near the frout of the ravine. 

Lhe day was hot and sultry and wore away slowly as we waited either to 
be attaeked or at nightfall to start for White Oak Bridge. Large quantities 
of all kinds of quartemmasters’ and other stores, partly in cars, were burning 
at the station, and at intervals shells would burst as the fire reached them, 
jarring the nerves of the tired and expectant men. 

Shortly before + o’elock General Sedewiek and I rode over to the hospital to 
visit some of our wounded frends, whose condition was found to be as com- 
fortable as could be expeeted under the eireiumstanees. From the hospital we 
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started to make a eall upon General Heintzelman, whose supposed position 
has already been deseribed. As we rode over the open field we saw a group 
of men come out of a wood on the north of the railroad, but some cistanece 
from the place where we expected to find Heintzelman. I thought they were 
our men, but General Sedgwick looked at them more closely, stopped, and 
exclaimed: “Why, those men are rebels!” We then turned back in as dig- 
nified a manner as the eircumstanees would permit. But we had hardly 
started when they opened on us with a field-piece, keeping up a lively and 
uncomfortable fire. A second piece soon joined the first, and they kept up the 
fire until they were sileneed by our batteries. This Indierous ineident pre- 
vented what might have been a disastrous surprise for our whole foree. <A 
few minutes afterward, before we had reached our troops, the signal-officers 
reported the approach of a foree of infantry and a railroad ear upon which 
was a rifled cannon, from the direction of Richmond. ‘This artillery ear 
halted in a eut of the railroad a little distance in front of the station, and 
at onee began to shell the troops in the open field, and so about 5 o’eloek 
the fight was begun. J immediately sought General Sumner, to inform 
him of the situation and get instruetions. He had been fighting at the 
head of his corps during the morning [at the peaeh orehard], and, being 
mueh exhausted, was asleep when I reached his headquarters. I awoke 
hin, and in a short time he had ordered two regiments of General Burns’s 
brigade to attack at a point in the timber in front near the Williams- 
burg road, where the enemy’s infantry had by this time appeared. ‘These 
regiments entered the wood, and before they became engaged were joined 
by the lst Minnesota Regiment. General Burns extended his line to the 
viemity of the railroad, so that its center was necessarily weak. During 
this movement the enemy’s artillery plaved with effeet upon our troops, 
but was answered and finally silenced by the three batteries on our side 
already mentioned. 

The enemy made the infantry attack with great fury, and piereed the cen- 
ter of General Burns’s line. General Burns was wounded, but remained on the 
field. At this time General Sumner placed himself in front of two regiments 
aud waved his hat. With a eheer they moved forward at double time to the 
endangered place in General Burns’s line, enabling him to reetify it and drive 
the enemy from his front. Several other regiments jomed General Burns’s 
line at about the same time, but the fight was over not long after the charge, 
and the enemy was driven from the wood. A Confederate battery placed near 
the Williamsburg road was compelled to withdraw in haste. On the left Gen- 
eral Brooks’s brigade of General Smith’s division, Sixth Corps, moved forward, 
with its mght on the Williamsburg road, against a foree of the enemy that 
was moving south of that road in the wood skirting the open field. It steadily 
drove baek the enemy, meeting with heavy loss, particularly in the 5th Ver- 
mont Regiment. Darkness ended the fight. (General Brooks was wounded 
in the leg, but did not leave the field. Haneoek’s and Davidson’s brigades 
[Simith’s division] were posted some distance to the rear to repel an antici- 
pated attack from the right and rear, but were not engaged. When the fight 
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REAR-GUARD FIGHTING DURING THE CHANGE OF BASE. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE AT SAVAGE’S STATION. 


The order in whieh the Union troops entered 
the fight is thus described by General William W. 
Burns, in a letter dated Governor's Island, May 
10th, 1883; 


“The enemy appearing in the woods west of Savage’s 
Station, General Suniner sent me forward to occupy the 
spaee between the Wilhamesburg road and the railroad. 
Thinking that two regiments of ny brigade would suf- 
tice, I led them forwardto the fences, at the edge of the 
woods on the west side of the clearing, ubout five ltun- 
dred yards distant from the ravine on the east side of 
the clearing. Geueral Snmoer had his headquarters 
east of this wooded ravine and could not observe what 
was oeeurring on the west side of the open field. 

* When Freached the fences I sent skirmishers through 
the helt of trees, nnd fonnd the enemy advaneing on tho 
Williamsburg road and on the railroad, where General 
Lee’s famous railroad monitor was slowly approaching. 
Lhad to throw hack the right company of the right regi- 
ment, the 72 Pennsyivania, to rake the monitor. Then 
J] found my two regiments not eyough to extend across 
between the Wilhameasburg road and the railroad. Tsent 
an aide in haste after my other two regiments, inform- 
ing General Suinner of the situation. Theist Minnesota, 
of Gorman's brigade, beiug most handy, was first sent, 
my two reserve regiments following, While placing the 
Ist Minnesota on the left to extend aeross the Williams- 
burg road, the battle began. My right flank swept the 
railroad monitor, whieh had advanced to the edgeof the 
woods, and it ran back. The battle moved to my tcft. 
and I discovered that our works cast of Seven Pines had 
heen evacuated by Heintzelman. J threw back the left 
Nank of the 1st Minnesota across the WilHamsburg road 
and sent the 69th Penusylvania of my hrigade to pro- 
long the left, to prevent the turning movement of the 
enemy; at the sane time informing General Sinner of 
the conditions in front. He would not believe that 
Heintzehnan had withdrawn until I sent my last 
mounted man, urging and demanding reCnforcements. 
The 71ist Pennsyivania (also calted the Ist California), of 
my brigade, arriving, I plaeed it behind the center of 
iny line where a gap had heen made by extending the 
Ist Minnesota tothe left General Kranklin sent Gen- 
eral Brookes’s brigade to the left of my line to cheek the 
turning movement of the enemy, and Sumner, when 
he realized that Heintzelman tad withdrawn, sent Gor- 
man's and Dana’s hrigades to my support in front. 

“General Sumner formed the 88th New York, of 


Meagher's brigade, and the 5th New Hampshire, of 
Caldwell's brigade, for a charge, A mass of men eame 
upinoany rear in fullyell. 1 halted the crowd and asked 
for their commander. ‘Iam Captain MeceCartan of the 
88th New York, sir,’ exclaimed au officer. I got them 
into Hine (ahont 250 men), facing up the Williamsburg 
road, whieh wasraked by the grape and canister of the 
enemy’shatteries. I gavethe command, double quick — 
charge! They went in with a hurrah, and the enemy’s 
battery fell hack. General MeClelNan inistakenly gave 
the credit of that gallant eharge to the 69th New York. 
It seems that the 5th New Hampshire halted before 
the charge which General Sumner hid pnt in motion 
reached me. 

“*T wasshotin the face with a minie-hall at the time 
the enemy broke through the gap in theeenter. There 
we had a hand-to-hand enconnter, which determined 
the day inour favor. At nightfall I relieved the first 
line, its ammunition being exhansted, with the 71st 
Penusylvania, the 15th and 20th Massachusetts, and the 
82d New York. My report of the Seven Daye’ fighting 
was made at Iarrisou’s Bar in hot Anly. Iwas pros- 
trated with my wound, malaria, and twenty-eight days 
of constant strain, and was unable to write or to collect 
my thoughts. The battle at Glendale on the 30th of 
June, the next day after that of Savage's Station, was 
saved by my brigade, which kept the enemy from 
piercing the center of the Army of the Potomac; but, 
like the instance above, history has given the eredit 
to ‘General Misinderstanding,’ who, in history, fights 
most. battles.” 


Parts of Hazzard’s, Pettit’s, and @sborn’s )at- 
terries were engaged ou the Union side. 

The Confederate infantry north of the railroad 
(Cobl’s, Toomhs’s, and Anderson’s brigades) did 
not take an active part in the battle. Anderson’s 
brigade is not shown, its position being outside the 
northern bounds of the map. 

The Confederate artillery engaged comprised 
Kemper’s battery, two enns of Hart’s battery, 
and Lieutenant Barry’s “382-pounder rifled gun 
mounted ona rail-ear, and protected from cannon- 
shot by a sloping roof, in front, covered with 
plates of iron, through which a port-bhole had been 
pierced.” EDITORS. 
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was over, our troops held the contested ground. Their behavior throughout 
the fight had been admirable. \ 

The Confederate force engaged in this fight was commanded by General J. 
B. Magruder, and consisted of Semmes’s and NWershaw’s brigades, Kemper’s 
battery, and two regiments of Barksdale’s brigade opposite our left. Cobh’s 
division and two guns of Hart’s battery were north of the railroad to the right 
of our line. Cobb’s infantry was not engaged. 

About a half-hour after the fight was ended, I suggested to General Sum- 
ner that if he had no objection I would carry out the commanding general’s 
orders, so far as I was eoncerned, and cross the White Oak Swamp with 
General Smith’s division. We were then on the field. His answer was, “ No, 
General, vou shall not go, nor will I go—I never leave a victorious field. 
Why! if I had twenty thousand more men, I would erush this rebellion.” I 
then told him that I would show him a dispatch from General McClellan 
directing that all of the troops should cross during that night. With some 
difficulty a candle was found and hghted, and the general read the dispateh. 
After reading it he exclaimed, with some excitement, ‘“* General McClellan did 
not know the cireumstances when he wrote that note. He did not know that 
we would fight a battle and gain a victory.” I was at my wit’s end. I knew 
that General MeClellan’s arrangements did anticipate a fight exactly like that 
just over, and that unless the whole force was on the other side of the swamp 
by the next morning, his movement might be seriously delayed. Aloreover, I 
beheved that if we staid where we were, the enemy would be upon us in foree 
enough to defeat us utterly on the next morning, endangering the remainder 
of the army. Yet by all military usage I was under General Sumnevt’s orders. 
At this juncture General Smith asked me to introduce Lieutenant Mathew 
Berry, his aide-de-camp, to General Sumner. After the introduction, Lieuten- 
ant Berry told General Sumner that he had seen General McClellan only a 
short time before, that he knew there had been a fight, and fully expected that 
all of the troops would cross the swamp that mght. General Sumner was 
convineed by this statement, and with great reluctance permitted me to con- 
tinue the movement toward the swamp, he following immediately after. 

General Smith’s division crossed the White Oak Bridge about 5 o’cloeck on 
the morning of June 50th, and went into position on the left of the road lead- 
ing from the bridge toward the James River. The batteries of the division 
were already there in position. It faced about so that its left rested 
upon the road, the division bearing southward from the road. At the same 
time I reported to McClellan at his headquarters. 

The rear of Sumner’s corps, Richardson’s division, crossed the bridge at 10 
o'clock in the morning, destroyed it, and took position some cistance on 
Smith’s left, nearly in ine with him. Both divisions guarded the crossing. 

After the fight at Savage’s Station was over, Hazzard’s battery of Richard- 

\ General E. M. Law says in the ‘“‘Southern was three times as great as that of the Confed- 
Bivouae” for May, 1887: “The battle of Savage’s erates, they accomplished the main purpose of the 
Station, although a ‘drawn fight’ as far as the’ battle, which was to gain time for the passage of 


possession of the field was concerned, was practi- trains, artillery, and troops across White Oak 
cally a victory for the Federals. Though their loss Swamp.” 
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son’s division was unhitehed, its captain not supposing there was to be any 
further movement that mght, and the men and horses went to sleep, as usual 
when there was opportuity, which was not often in those days. The division, 
as has been told, moved off, and by aecident no notice of the movement was © 
sent to Captain Hazzard. On the next morning he heard reveille sounded by 
citums and trumpets from positions that he knew our troops cid not hold the 
evening before. Everything in his vieiity was qmet. He took in the situa- 
tion at onee. He had been left behind, and the enemy might be upon him at 
any moment. He had the battery qmetly hitched up, sent the caissons off in 
advanee, and, bringing up the rear with two guns ready to open on a pursuing 
force, started off at a walk. When he was clear of the field he ordered the 
battery to trot. He arrived without harm at the White Oak Bridge at that 
pace just as General Richardson was on the point of destroying it. He 
found on the road many stragglers who were coolly wandering along with 
no suspteion that they were behind everybody, and by his warming was the 
means of saving many soldiers from a Richmond prison. The pluek and 
eoolness shown in this exploit of Captain Hazzard were admirable. He was 
killed the next day while doing excellent work with Ins battery. 

As the result of the dispositions made by the commanding general of the 
troops (a part of whose operations has just been desembed) a whole day was 
gained in getting a large part of the army to the James River without 
serious opposition, and into a proper defensive position; the enormous trains 
and heavy artillery had been given a start of twenty-four hours, imsuring 
them safe arrival at the river. The rear of the army also had crossed White 
Oak Swamp, leaving the way clear to the James River, while at the same 
time a strong foree was ready to protect the movement during its completion. 

On the enemy’s sicle, the slowness of Jackson in getting his foree to the south 
side of the Chickahominy (he only arrived at Savage’s Station at 3 o’cloeck on 
the morning of June 50th) had prevented us from bemg defeated in the fight 
of June 29th. The 28th and 29th had been oceupied by Jackson in «(hisposing 
of the dead and wounded at Gaines’s Mill and in repainting Grapevine Bridge. 

On the north (the enemy’s) side of White Oak Swamp, the road for more 
than a quarter of a mile approaches the Wlite Oak Bridge throngh low 
ground, open to artillery fire from the south side. [See map, p. d84.] On the 
right of the enemy, looking to the rear, there were Inlls covered with thick 
wooils approaching the road, forming good cover for artillery, and making it 
possible for a large force to gather in the wood unseen from our side. The 
same range of lulls continues up the stream, and approaches quite near it at 
Brackett’s Ford, about one mile above White Oak Bridge. Both of these 
crossings were passable for artillery, but the bridges had been destroyed by 
our troops in the morning, after everything had crossed and before the 
appearance of the enemy. 

On our side of the swamp, the ground rises from the bridge, and the road 
passes along the mght, or east, of a ravine and joins the Long Bndge road 
about one and a quarter miles from the swamp. On the left of the ravine 
was a cleared space about a half-mile long in the direction of the swamp and 
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running back about the same distance. At the swamp the clearing was fringed 
with trees and underbrush, and about half-way up the clearing to the left of 
the ravine were a small farm-honse and some shght out-buildings. On the 
right of the ravine was a similar clearing, extending from the swamp about a 
furlong back. <All other ground in the vicinity was covered with timber and 
underbrush. (The troops were disposed as shown on the map, p. £70.) 

The cleared space at this time had in it many wagons of the train, and 
Colonel Rk. O. Tyler’s Ist Connecticut Heavy Artillery, which I ordered to 
the rear at once. Glad 
enough would I have 
been to keep this 
accomplished officer, 
with his gallant regi- 
ment and heavy guns, 
but we both knew that 
he was needed at 
the James River. <At 
about 10:30 in the 
morning, as near as | 
ean now recollect, I 
accompanied General 
MeClellan to the inter- 
section of the Charles 
City and Qnaker 
roads, about two miles 
from the White Oak 
Bridge. I found Gen- 
eral Slocum’s division 
posted somewhat in 
rear of the intersec- 
tion of those roads, 
and in front of the 
road leading from 
3rackett’s Ford. A 





MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN. 
small portion of hus From a photograph taken in August, 1862, when General Franklin was 


) te rarily at home on sick leave. 
infantry and one en Inporarily at home on sic Tr 


were posted near Brackett’s Ford. His division formed the right of the 
foree which later in the day fought the battle of Glendale or Frayser’s farm. 
The smnall force at Brackett’s Ford defeated an attack at that point, some 
time during the day. 

At the junction of the Charles City and Quaker roads General MeClellan 
had a conference with the corps commanders (Sumner, Heintzelman, and 
Franklin), and when it was ended he went toward the James River. A 
short time afterward I received an order clirecting me to take charge of the 
force gnarding the White Oak Bridge, and I immediately started back. I 


had gone but a short distance when a bombardment commenced in the 
VOL. II. 25 
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direction of the bridge, the severity of which I had never heard equaled in 
the field. The wood through which I was riding seemed torn to pieces with 
round shot and exploding shells. But the danger was really greater from 
falling branches than from the shot, which did small damage. 

It appears that Jackson, having left Savage’s Station early in the morning, 
arrived at the vicinity of White Oak Bridge about noon, without exciting 
suspicion of his presence on our part, the whole movement beige hidden by 
the woods. Here, masked by the trees, he massed about thirty guns, which 
opened simultaneously on the troops in the clearings, and on the rear part of 
the wagon train, which had not vet started from the clearing where it had 
passed the night. The troops immediately got under cover of the wood, 
except Caldwell’s brigade [Richardson’s division], which was guarding the 
batteries. It remained in the open ground, and lost many men, but the effect 
of the firing was otherwise small, except on the wagon train, which was 
thrown into some confusion, many of the wagons not being hitched up. 
These were at first abandoned by the drivers, but nearly all got away during 
the day. One field-piece was dismounted. The batteries were, however, soon 
In position to return the enemy’s fire, which they did with sneh effect that 
anv of his guus were silenced. It was here that Captain Hazzard, already 
mentioned, was mortally wounded, ending a brilliant career with a glorious 
death. Captain (afterward General) Romeyn B. Ayres, who commanded the 
artillery of Snuth’s division, used his guus with excellent effect. One of the 
enemy’s batteries came into view near the bridge, but was forced to retire 
almost immediately. The bombardment lasted with great severity for abont 
a half-hour, when it slackened and gradually fell off, opening again at inter- 
vals during the day, but never with its original vigor. A cavalry foree 
which was sent over by the enemy just after the bombardment had reache:l 
its height was foreed to retire much faster than it advanced. 

The development of our defense of the crossing convinced General Jack- 
son that it would be impossible for him to foree it. At any rate, he made no 
attempt durime the day to eross his infantry, unless sending sharp-shooters 
across to pick off our pickets may be so considered. The fight at White Oak 
Bridge was entirely with artillery, there being little musketry firme. 

About + o'clock the enemy made a movement to ow left, threatening 
Brackett’s Ford, where I knew we were very weak. Tlis was met by Dana’s 
and Colonel Alfred Sully’s brigades of Sedgwick’s division, which were sent 
hy General Sumner upon information of the danger. There was no further 
movement in that direction after these troops appeared, and they were 
retnrned to General Sumner about 5 o’clock, in time to do good service at 
Glendale. Toward sundown, at the request of General Sumner, Caldwell’s and 
Meagher’s brigades of Richardson’s division were also sent to reenforee him. 

No other inoveinent was made by General Jackson’s foree during the day. 
Our artillery fired at whatever could be seen on the other side, and was 
answered by theirs in what seemed a reluctant manner. When the bom- 
hardment began, the mules belonging to an engineer ponton-train were being 
watered at the swamp. The noise stampeded them, and they rushed to the 
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rear, going through one of the regiments of Meagher’s brigade, and disabling 
more men than were hurt in the brigade during the remainder of the day. 
The mules were seen no more, and the ponton-train was deserted. Captain 
(afterward General) M. T. MeMahon, of my staff, volunteered to burn the 
train about 5 o’clock. It was a plucky thing to clo, for the train was under the 
guns of the enemy, who knew its value as well as we did, and the presump- 
tion was that he would open his guns on it. But Captain MeMahon got ten 
volunteers, and the train was soon in flames. He found four mules already 
barnessed, and brought off in triumph the most valuable wagon with this team. 

In the house which has been deseribed as about the middle ef the left clear- 
ing lived an old man with a young wife and a child about two years old. He 
caine to me about 10 o’clock and asked if I thought there would be a fight 
there that day. I told him that there certainly would be. He then asked 
when I thought it would begin. I thought in about half an hour. ‘ Then,” 
said he, ‘I will have time to take my wife and child to my brother, who lives 
about half a mile down the swamp, and get back before it begins.” 

“Yes,” said J, “but why come back at all?” 

“Why,” said he, ‘if I don’t vour men will take all my chickens and ducks.” 

So he departed with his wife and child and in a little while returned. 
General Smith’s headquarters were near this house, so it was a fair target 
for the enemy. Several shots went through it, and one of them took off the 
leg of the poor old man, who bled to death in a few minutes. He had saeri- 
ficed himself for his poultry. 

One of the brigadier-generals of the command during a lull in the firing 
came to my headquarters, leaving his brigade to take care of itself. Finding 
his stay too long, I had him sent back te his post, and a short time afterward 
Iwas informed that he had been earried off the field on a stretcher, wounded. 
I thonght it my duty to go to the brigade and find how things were going 
with it, and asked General Smith to accompany me. We started out, and 
almost at once the enemy opened on us with great vigor. I looked back, and 
found to my horror that all my own and General Smith’s staff were following 
us, and that a large cavalry escort belonging to headquarters was also in the 
procession. The enemy had evidently taken us for a cavalry regiment. Get- 
ting rid of them all, we finally arrived at the right of the brigade, unharmed. 
Making inquiry of a staft-officer about the general, he replied, ‘* @h, no, sir, 
he is not wounded, he felt unwell and has gone to the wood to lie down and 
will soon be back.” I turned off in great disgust to return, when another 
officer, looking as neat and clean as if he had just joined the army, stepped 
up with the air of a private secretary of some grand official, and, touching his 
hat, said, ‘‘ Who shall I say called, sir?” General Smith and I did not hear 
the last bE that expedition for a one time. 

During the day a staff-officer of General Smith ad explored a road toward 
James River about two miles in rear of that which the troops at Glendale 
were to take, and found it practicable. About 10 in the evening, assuming 
that my instructions to hold the crossing until nightfall had been obeyed, 
I sent word to General Heintzelman and General Sumner that I should move 
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to the James River by that road. General Richardson, with French’s brigade, 
was instructed to remain, to deceive the eneiny as to our movements by firing 
field-pieces in the direction of the bridge, and then, after an hour, to march. 
General Henry M. Naglee was to follow Smith’s division. These instructions 
were carried out, and the command arrived at the James about dayhght. The 
discovery of this road made the concentration of the troops at Malvern Hill 
a completed manceuvre by noon of the Ist of July, and was due to the fertile 
brain of General Smith, who ordered the exploration. 

The military resnits of the defense of White Oak Bridge and the battle ef 
Glendale were: (1) The enemy was repulsed at all points, except in the single 
ease of McvCal!’s division at Glendale, which was overpowered by numbers, 
after it had captured three of the enemy’s colors; (2) The trains and heavy 
artillery arrived in safety at the James River (except those wagons which were 
destroyed by the bombardment at White Oak Bridge, not exceeding fifty out 
of more than four thousand), the road along which they passed not having 
been molested bythe enemy; (3) The troops arrived in good time at the river, 
so that they were all in the positions desired by the commanding general, to 
await the attack at Malvern Hill, long before that attack was made. 

General Jackson in his report intimates that his whole command, consist- 
ing of three divisions and BD. H. Hill’s division of five brigades, were all at 
White Oak Bridge on the 5@th of June. He says: “It was soon seen that the 
enemy oceupied such a position beyond a thick intervening wood on the right 
of the road as enabled him to command the crossing. Captain Wooding’s bat- 
tery was consequently recalled.” General Lee says: “Jackson having been 
unable to force the passage of White Oak Swamp, Longstreet and A. P. Hill 
were without the expected support” at the battle of Glendale. It must be 
evident to any military reader that Jackson ought to have known of the 
existence of Brackett’s Ford, only one mile above White Oak Bridge, and ought 
to have discovered the weakness of our defense at that point. He had treops 
enough to have attacked the ford and the bridge with forces at both points 
exceeding ours at the bridge, and the two attacks, to say the least, would have 
embarrassed us exceedingly. Had he made two attacks simultaneonsly, the 
result of the day at Glendale and White Oak Bridge might have been differ- 
ent. There may be reasons for his inaction in this matter that I do not 
understand, but, as the record now shows, he seems to have been ignorant of 
what General Lee expected of him, and badly intormed about Brackett’s Ford. 
When he found how strenuous was our defense at the bridge, he should have 
turned his attention to Brackett’s Ford also. <A force conld have been as 
quietly gathered there as at the bridge; a strong infantry movement at the 
ford would have easily overrun our small foree there, placing our ght at 
Glendale, held by Sloenm’s division, in great jeopardy, and turning our force 
at the bridge by getting between it and Glendale. In fact, 1t is likely that 
we should have been clefeated on that day had General Jackson done what his 
ereat reputation seems to make it imperative that he should have done. 

A short time after I separated from General McClellan (as mentioned above) 
at the junction of the Charles City and Quaker roads, I bade farewell to the 
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Prince cle Joinville, who told me that he and his nephews were about to leave 
us and return to Europe. He had always been very friendly, and now 
expressed many good wishes for my future. Holding my hand in his, he said, 
with great earnestness, “ General, advise General McClellan to concentrate his 
army at this point, and fight a battle to-day; if he does, he will be in Rich- 
mond to-morrow.” JI was much impressed by his manner and by what he said, 
and from the purely military point of view the advice may have been good; 
but it was impracticable for me to adopt the suggestion. General McClellan 
was then well on his way to the James River, and I had no right to leave my 
command. It was impossible to concentrate the army there that day early 
enough to give battle, and had it been possible to risk a general engagement 
there, it would have been contrary to General MecClellan’s views as to his 
responsibility connected with the safety of the army, views which were actuat- 
ing him in the very movement then taking place. It is likely from what we 
know now, that had it been possible to follow the prince’s aclvice, his military 
forecast might have proved correct. But no one at that hour could have pre- 
dicted the paralysis of Jackson’s large foree in our rear for the whole of that 
day, nor General Lee’s ignorance of McClellan’s intentions. Had a general 
engagement taken place, and had we heen defeated, the army would have 
reached the James River, it is true, but instead of getting there asit did, with 
its morale unharmed, and with shght damage to its men and material, it 
would have been a cisorganized mob, and as an army would have perished 
miserably. General McClellan believed that the destruction of the Army of 
the Potomac at that time would have been ruin to our cause, and his actions, 
for which he alone is responsible, were guided by that belief and by the con- 
viction that at any sacrifice the preservation of that army, at that time, was 
paramount to every other consideration. 

I cannot finish without a word as to the conduct of the men. My experi- 
ence during the period generally known as ‘the Seven Days” was with the 
Sixth and Second Corps. During the whole time between June 26th and July 
2d, there was not a night in which the men did not march almost continually, 
nor a day on which there was not a fight. I never saw a skulker during the 
whole time, nor heard one insubordinate word. Some men fell by the way- 
side, exhausted, and were captured; but their misfortune was due to physical 
inability to go on. They had no food but that which was carried in their hav- 
ersacks, and the hot weather soon rendered that uneatable. Sleep was out of 
the question, and the only rest obtained was while lying down awaiting an 
attack, or sheltering themselves from shot and shell. No murmur was heard; 
everything was accepted as the work for which they had enlisted. They had 
been soldiers less than a year, vet their conduct could not have been more 
solcherly had they seen ten years of service. No such material for soldiers was 
ever in the field before, and their behavior in this movement foreshadowed 
then: sucess as veterans at Appomattox. 





WOODBURY’S BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHICKAHOMINY [SEE NEXT PAGE]. FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH. 
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BY DANIEL HW. TILL, LIFEUTENANT-GENERAL, C.5. A. 


LMVE of the six Confederate divisions north of the Chickahominy at the 

close of the battle of Gaines’s Mill remained in bivonac all the next day 
(June 28th), it being deemed too hazardous to force the passage of the river. 
Ewell was sent with his division to Dispatch Station on the York River Rail- 
road. He found the station and the railroad-bridge burnt. J. E. B. Stuart, 
who followed the retreating Federal cavalry to White House on the Pamun- 
key, found ruins of stations and stores all along the line. These things 
proved that General McClellan did not intend to retreat by the short 
line of the York River Railroad; but it was possible he might take the 
Williamsburg road. General Lee, therefore, kept his troops on the north 
side of the river, that he might be ready to move on the Federal flank, should 
that ronte be attempted. New Bridge was repaired on Saturday (the 28th), 
and our troops were then ready to move in either cirection. The burnings 
and explosions in the Federal camp Saturday afternoon and night showed 
that General McClellan had determined to abandon his strong fortifications 
around Richmond. Ewell, who was watching him at Bottom’s Bridge, and 
the cavalry, holding the crossings lower down, both reported that there was 
no attempt at the Williamsburg route. Longstreet and A. P. Hill were sent 
across the river at New Bridge early on Sunday morning to move down the 
Darbytown road to the Long Bridge road to intercept the retreat to the 


James River. This movement began before it was known that General 
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A SAMPLE OF THE CHICKAHOMINY SWAMP. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF 1862. 


McClellan had evacuated his stronghold. Lee gave here the first illustration 
of a quality for which he became noted —the remarkable discernment of his 
adversary’s plans through the study of his character. McClellan could have 
retreated to Yorktown with as little loss as Johnston sustained on his retreat 
from it. The roads from Richmond to Yorktown lead through a wooded 
and swampy country, on which strong rear-guards could have afforded per- 
fect protection to a retreating column without bringing on a general engage- 
ment. General Johnston, on his retreat from Yorktown, did fight at 
Wilhamsburg, but it was a battle of his own choosing, and not forced upon 
him by the vigor of pursuit. Lee had but httle 1dea that McClellan wonld 
return to Yorktown, judging nightly that the military pride of his distinguished 
opponent would not permit him to march back a defeated column to the point 
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from whieh he had started, a few months before, for the capture of the Con- 
federate eapital, with his splendid army and magnificent outfit.! It is 
proof of Lee’s sagaeity that he predicated his orders for an advanee upon the 
belief that General McClellan was too proud a man to fall back by the same 
route by whieh the triumphal advanee had been made. A great commander 
must study the mental and moral charaeteristies of the opposing leader, and 
Lee was speeially endowed with an aptitude in that direetion. At the battle of 
salzbach, Monteeucult, the Austrian eommander, notieed the Freneh troops 
making a movement so different from the eautions style of his famous rival 
that he exelaimed, “ Either Turenne is dead or mortally wounded.” So it 
proved to be; the Freneh marshal had been killed by a eannon-ball before 
the movement began. 

In pursuance of General Lee’s plan, Huger was TO (on the 29th) to 
take the Charles City road to strike the retreating eolnmn below White Oak 
Swamp. Holmes was to take possession of Malvern Hill, and Magruder to 
follow the lme of retreat, as soon as the works were abandoned. The 
abandonment beeame known about sunrise on Sunday morning, but Grape- 
vine Bridge was not eompleted till sunset. Jaekson then erossed his corps 
at that point, my division leading. We bivonacked that night near Savage’s 
Station, where MeLaws’s division had had a severe fight a few hours before. 
Just at dawn on Monday, the 350th, we were in motion, when I discovered 
what appeared to be a line of battle drawn up at the station, but whieh 
proved to be a line of sick and of hospital attendants, 2500 in number. 
About half a mile from the station we saw what seemed to be an entire 
regiment of Federals cold in death, and learned that a Vermont regiment [the 
oth] had been mn the desperate charge upon the division of MeLaws, and had 
suffered creat Joss [killed, 51; wounded, 143]. From the time of erossing the 
river, we nad evidence everywhere of the precipitate nature of the Federal 
retreat. {, Dabney, in his hfe of Jackson, says: 

“The whole country was full of deserted plunder, army wagons, and pontoon-trains partially 
burned or erippled; mounds of grain and rice and hillocks of mess beef smoldering; tens of 
thousands of axes, picks, and shovels; eamp kettles gashed with hatchets; medicine chests 
with their drnes stirred into a foul medley, and all the apparatus of a vast and lavish host ; 
while the mire nnder foot was mixed with blankets lately new, and with overcoats torn from the 


waist up. For weeks afterward agents of our army were busy in gathering in the spoils. 
Great stores of fixed ammunition were saved, while more were destroyed.” 


In onr march from Savage’s Station my division picked up a thousand 
prisoners, stragglers from the retreating army, and gathered a large number 
of abandoned rifles. I detached two regiments (the Fourth and Fifth North 


!The capture of Petersburg would have been within three miles of the original lines at the elose 
wlinost as disastrous to the South as the capture of the second day atter the battle of Gaines’s Mill, 
of Richmond, and for many days Petersburg was’ thatis, on the evening of Jnne 29th. The third 
at the merey of the Federalarmy. There wereno day after that battle, the Army of the Potomac 
troops and no fortifications there when MeClellan fought on three separate fields (White Oak Bridge, 
reached the James. Some two weeks after the Charbes City road, and Glendale), at distanees of 
battle of Malvern Hill the first earth-works were from 7 to 10 miles from the old positions in front 
begrnn at Petersburg, hy my order.— D. H. H. of Riehmond. General Wm. B. Franklin was with 

The Union reports do not indicate preeip- the rear columns of thearmy during the movement 
itancy. The greater part of MeClellan’s army was tothe James River. [See p. 366.]— EpiTors. 
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UNION FIELD-IIOSPITAL AT SAVAGE’S STATION, AFTER THE BATTLE OF GAINES'S MILL. 

FROM A PILIOTOGRALPIT TAKEN BEFORE THE ARMY WITHDREW, EARLY ON THE MORNING OF JUNE 3Orll. 
Carolina) to take the prisoners and arms to Richmond. We reached White 
Oak Swamp about noon, and there found another hospital camp, with about 
five hundred sick init. Truly, the Chickahominy swamps were fatal to the 
Federal forees. A high bluff was on our side of the httle stream ealled White 
Oak, and a large uneultivated field on the other side. In this field could be 
seen a hattery of artillery, snpported by a bnigade of infantry —artillerists 
and infantry lying down and apparently asleep. Under cover of Thomas T. 
Munford’s 2d Virgima eavalry, thirty-one field-pieees were placed upon the 
bluff, and were ordered to open fire as soon as the eavalry mask was removed. 
The battery fired its loaded guns in reply, and then galloped off, followed hy 
its infantry supports and the long lines of infantry farther back in the field. 
Munford erossed his regyment over the ford, and Jaekson and myself went 
with him to see what had beeome of the enemy. We soon found out. The 
battery had taken up a position behind a point of woods, where it was per- 
feetly sheltered from our guns, but could play upon the broken bridge and 
ford, and upon every part of the uneultivated field. It opened with grape 
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and canister upon us, and we retired rapidly. Fast fiding in the wrong direc- 
tion is not military, but it is sometimes healthy. We had taken one prisoner, 
a drunken Irishman, but he declined the honor of going back with us, and 
made fight with his naked fists. A soldier asked me naively whether he 
should shoot the Irishman or let him go. Iam glad that I told him to let the 
man go, to be a comfort to his family. That Irishman must have had a 
charmed life. He was under the shelter of his gum-cloth coat hung on 
a stick, near the ford, when a citizen fired at him fonr times, from a dis- 
tance of about fifty paces; and the only recognition that I could see the 
man make was to raise his hand as if to brush off a fly.{ One of the shells 
set the farm-house on fire. We learned from the owner that Franklhin’s corps 
was 1n front of us. 

Our cavalry returned by the lower ford, and prononneed it perfectly prac- 
ticable for infantry. But Jackson did not advance. Why was this? It was 
the critical day for both commanders, but especially for McClellan. With 
consummate skill he had crossed his vast train of five thousand wagons and 
his immense parks of artillery safely over White Oak Swamp, but he was 
more exposed now than at any time in his flank march. Three columns of 
attack were converging upon him, and a strong corps was pressing upon 
his rear. Escape seemed impossible for him, but he did escape, at the same 
time inflicting heavy damage upon his pursuers. General Lee, through no 
fanlt in his plans, was to see his splendid prize ship through his hands. Long- 
strect and A. P. Hill struck the enemy at Frayser’s farm (or Glendale) at 5 
Pp. M. on the 30th, and, both being always ready for a fight, 1mmediately 
attacked. Magruder, who followed them down the Darbytown road, was 
ordered to the assistance of General Holmes on the New Markct road, who 
was not then engaged, and their two divisions took no part in the action. 
Huger, on the Charles City road, came upon Frankhi’s left flank, bnt made 
noattack. 1 sent my engincer officer, Captain W. F. Lee, to him through the 
swamp, to ask him whether he could not engage Franklin. He rephed that 
the road was obstructed by fallen timber. So there were five divisions within 
sound of the firmg, and within supporting distance, but not one of them 
moved. Longstreet and A. P. Hill made a desperate fight, contending against 
Sumner’s corps, and the divisions of MeCall, Kearny, and Hooker; but they 
failed to gain possession of the Quaker road, npon which McClellan was re- 
treating. That night Frankhn glided silently by them. He had to pass within 
easy range of the artillery of Longstreet and Hill, but they cid not know he 
was there. It had been a gallant fight on their part. General Lee reported : 
“Many prisoners, including a general of division, McCall, were captured, 
and several batteries, with some thousands of small-arms, were taken.” But 
as an obstruction to the Federal retreat, the fight amonnted to nothing. 


} After the appearance of this article in ‘‘The 
Century” magazine, E. MeLanghlin, of East Sagi- 


naw, Michigan, wrote me that he was a member 


of Co. C of the 7th Maine Volunteers, General 
W. F. Smith’s division, and said: ‘‘ The statement 
in regard to the drunken Irishman is true. That 


man belonged to my company and told us,when he 
eame to the company at Malvern Hill, that be hal 
been inside your lines and had been repeatedly 
shot at. He further said that if he had had one 
more canteen of whisky he could have held the 
position all day.”— D. H. H. 
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THE ARTILLERY ENGAGEMENT AT WEITE 
OAK BRIDGE. FROM A SKETCII 
MADE AT THE TIME. 


The view is from Franklins position 
south of the bridge, Jackson's aud D. H. 
Hill's troops being seen in the distanee. 


Major Dabney, in his hfe of Jackson, thus comments on the maction of 
that officer: ‘On this occasion it would appear, if the vast interests depend- 
ent upon General Jackson’s codperation with the proposed attack upon the 
center were considered, that he came short of the efficleney in action for 
whieh he was everywhere else noted.” After showing how the crossing of 
White Oak might have been effected, Dabney adds: “The lst of casualties 
would have been larger than that presented on the 30th, of one cannoneer 
wounded; but how much shorter would have been the bloody hst filled wp 
the next day at Malvern Hill? This temporary eclipse of Jackson’s genius 
was probably to be explained by physical causes. The labor of the previous 
days, the sleeplessness, the wenr of gigantic cares, with the drenching of the 
comfortless mght, had sunk the elasticity of his will and the quickness of his 
invention for the nonce below their wonted tension, -And which of the sons 
of man 1s so great as never to experience this?” 

I think that an important factor in this inaction was Jackson’s pity for lis 
own corps, worn out by long and exhausting marches, and reduced m iuin- 
bers by its numerous sanguinary battles. He thought that the garrison of 
Richmond ought now to bear the brunt of the fighting. None of us knew 
that the veterans of Longstreet and A. P. Hill were unsupported; nor did we 
even know that the firing that we heard was theirs. Had all our troops been 
at Frayser’s farm, there would have been no Malvern Hill. 

Jacksou’s genius never shone when he was under the command of another. 
It seemed then to be shrouded or paralyzed. Compare his inertness on this 
occasion with the wonderful vigor shown a few weeks later at Slaughter’s 
[Cedar] Mountain in the stealthy march to Pope’s rear, and later still in the 
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capture of Harper’s Ferry. MaeGregor on his native heath was not more 
different from MacGregor in prison than was Jackson his own master from 
Jackson in a subordinate position. He wrote onee to Riehmond requesting 
that he might have “fewer orders and more men.” That was the keynote 
to his whole eharacter. The hooded falcon cannot strike the quarry. 

The gentleman who tried his “splendid rifle” on the drunken Irishman was 
the Rey. L. W. Allen. Mh. Allen had been raised in that neighborhood, and 
knew Malvern Hill well. He spoke of its commanding height, the difficulties 
of approach to it, its amphitheatrical form and ample area, whieh would 
enable MeUlelian to arrange his 350 ficld-euns tier above tier and sweep 
the plain in every direction. I became satisfied that an attack upon the 
concentrated Federal army so splendidly posted, and with such vast 
superiority in artillery, could only be fatal to us. The anxious thought 
then was, Have Holmes and Magruder been able to keep McClellan from 
Malvern Hill? General Holmes arrived at Malvern at 10:50 a. mM. on the 
s0th, with 5170 intantry, 4+ battenes of artillery, and 150 improvised or 
irregular eavalry. He did not attempt to oeeupy the hill, although only 
1500 Isederals had yet reached it. Our cavalry had passed over it on the 
afternoon of the 29th, and had had a sharp skinnish with the Federal cav- 
alry on the Quaker road. 

As General Holines marched down the river, lis troops beeame visible to 
the gun-boats, which opened fire upon them, throwing those awe-inspiring 
shells familiarly called by our men “ lamp-posts,” on account of their size and 
appearance. Their explosion was very much like that of a small voleano, and 
had a very demoralizing effeet upon new troops, one of whom expressed the 
general sentiment by saving: “ The Yankees throwed them lamp-posts about 
too careless like.” ‘The roaring, howhng gun-boat shells were usnally harmless 
to flesh, blood, and bones, but they had a wonderful effeet upon the nervous 
system. General Junius Daniel, a most gallant and accomplished offieer, who 
hada brigade under General Holmes, gave mean incident connected with the 
affair on the 30th, known as the “ Battle of Malvern Cliff.” General Holmes, 
who was very (leaf, had gone into alittle house coneealed from the boats hy 
some intervening woods, and was engaged in some business when the bellow- 
ing of the “ lamp-posts” began. The irregular cavalry stampeded and made 
a brilliant charge to the rear. The artillerists of two guns of Grahaim’s Peters- 
burg battery were also panie-struek, and cutting their horses loose mounted 
them, and, with dangling traces, tried to eateh up with the fleet-footed cava- 
hers. The infantry troops were inexperienced in the wicked ways of way, 
having never been under fire before. The fright of the fleeing cavalry would 
have pervaded their ranks also with the saine mischievous result but for the 
strenuous efforts of their officers, part of whom were veterans. Some ef the 
raw levies crouched behind little saplings to get proteetion from the shrieking, 
blustering shells. At this juneture General Holmes, who from his deafness, 
was totally nnaware of the rumpus, eame ont of the hut, put his hand behind 
his right ear, and said: “I thought I heard firing.” Some of the pale-faced 
infantry thought that they also had heard firing. 
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Part of Wise’s brigade joined Holmes on the 30th, with two batteries of 
artillery and two regiments of eavalry. His entire foree then consisted of 
9820 infantry, 6 batteries of artillery, and 2 regiments of cavalry. He 
remained inaetive until 4 Pp. M., when he was told that the Federal army 
was passing over Malvern Hill in a demoralized condition. He then opened 
upon the supposed fugitives with six rifled guns, and was speedily unde- 
ceived in regard to the disorganization in the Army of the Potomae by a 
reply from thirty guns, whieh in a brief time sileneed his own. The audacity 
of the Federals and the large number of their guns (which had gone in ad- 
vanee of the main body of Porter’s corps) male General Holmes believe that 
he was about to be attaeked, and he called for assistanee, and, by Longstreet’s 
order, Magruder was sent to him. After a weary mareh, Magruder was 
recalled to aid Longstreet; but the day was spent in fruitless marching and 
countermarching, so that his fine body of troops took no part in what might 
have been a decisive battle at Frayser’s farm. General Holmes was a veteran 
soldier of well-known personal courage, but he was deeeived as to the 
streneth and intentions of the enemy. General Porter says that the force 
opposed to General Holmes eonsisted of Warren’s brigade and the Eleventh 
U. 8. Infantry; in all, 1500 infantry and 30 pieces of artillery. Here was 
afforded an example of the proneness to overestimate the number of 
troops opposed to us. ‘The Federals reported Holmes to have 25,000 men, 
and he thought himself confronted by a large part of McClellan’s army. That 
mght he fell baek to a stronger position, thinking apparently that there 
would be an “on to Riehmond” movement by the River road. He lost 2 
killed, 49 wounded, 2 pieees of artillery, and 6 caissons. The guns and 
caissons, General Porter states, were afterward abandoned by the Federals. 
General Holmes occupied the extreme Confederate right the next day, July 
1st, but he took no part in the attaek upon Malvern Hill, believing, as he says 
in his official report, “thatit was out of the question to attack the strong 
position of Malvern Hill from that side with my inadequate foree.” 

Mahone’s bnigade had some skirmishing with Sloecum’s Federal division on 
the 30th, but nothing else was done on that day by Huger’s division. Thus 
it happened that Longstreet and A. P. Hill, with the fragments of their divis- 
ions Which had been engaged at Gaines’s All, were strugghng alone, while 
Jaekson’s whole eorps and the divisions of Huger, Magruder, Holmes, Me- 
Laws, and my own were near by. 

Jaekson moved over the swamp early on the first of July, Whiting’s division 
leading. Our mareh was much delayed by the crossing of troops and trains. 
At Willis’s Chureh I met General Lee. He bore grandly his termble dis- 
appointment of the day before, and made no allusion to it. I gave him Mr. 
Allen’s deseription of Malvern Hill, and presumed to say, “If General Me- 
Clellan is there in foree, we had better let him alone.” Longstreet laughed 
and said, ‘* Don’t get seared, now that we have got him whipped.” It was this 
belief 1n the demoralization of the Federal army that made our leader rmsk the 
attack. It was near noon when Jaekson reached the immediate neighbor- 


jv Half a mile below the upper gate at Curl’s Neck. (See ‘‘ Official Records,” Vol. XI., 
Part II., p. 90S.)—D. H. H. 
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SKETCH MAP @F TIE VICINITY OF MALVERN 
(JOLY 1, 1862). 


HILL 


The Union troops reached the field by the so-ealled 
Queker road Gnore properly the Chureh rovd); the Con- 
federates echicfly by this and the Long Bridge road. The 
general lines Were approximately as indicated aheve. 
The Confederates on the Liver road are the troops of 
Generiul FFolines, who lad been repulsed at Turkey Isl- 
and Bridge the day before by Warren's brigade, with the 
aidof the gun-boats. The niin tighting wasinthe space 
between the words * Confederate” and ‘Union,’ to- 
gether with one or two assaults npon the west side of 
the Crew Jill froin the meadow.  Morell’s and Coneh’s 
divisions forined the first Union line. and General Por- 
ter’s batteries extended from the Crew house to the 
West house. 


lant man. 
soldier, Colonel J. B. Gordon. 
without serious loss. 


BASE AND MALVERN HILL. 


hood of Malvern Hill. Sometime was 
spent in reeonnoitering, and in mak- 
ing tentative efforts with our few bat- 
tenes to aseertain the strength and 
position of the enemy. I saw Jackson 
helping with his own hands to push 
Reilly’s North Carolina battery far- 
ther torward. It was soon disabled, 
the woods around us being filled with 
shrieking and exploding shells. I no- 
ticeed an artilleryman seated com- 
fortably behind a very large tree, and 
apparently feelmg@ very seeure. A 
moment later a shell passed throngh 
the huge tree and took off the man’s 
head. This gives an idea of the great 
power of the Federal rifled artillery. 
Whitimeg’s division was ordered to the 
left of the Quaker road, and mine to 
the mght; Enwell’s was in reserve. 
Jaekson’s own division had been 
halted at Willis’s Chureh. The divis- 
ions of Magruder, Huger, and MeLaws 
were still farther over to ny meght. 
Those ot Longstreet and A. P. Thll 
were in reserve on the nght and were 
not engaged. 

At length we were ordered to ad- 
vanee. The bngade of General George 
B. Anderson first encountered the ene- 
my, and its eommander was wounded 
and borne from the field. Huis troops, 
however, erossed the ereek and took 
position in the woods, commanded by 
Colonel C. C, Tew, a skillful and gal- 


Rodes being siek, his bngade was commanded by that peerless 
Ripley, Garland, and Colquitt also got over 
My five bngade commanders and myself now made 


a exannnation of the enemy’s position. He was found to be strongly posted 
on a commanding hill, all the approaehes to which eould be swept by his artil- 
lery and were gnarded by swarms of infantry, seeurely sheltered by fenees, 
ditches, and ravines. Armistead was immediately on my nght. We remained 
a long while awaiting orders, when I reeeived the following: 


“July Ist, 1862. 


‘“GrnERAL D. H. Hii: Batteries have beeu established to act upon the enemy’s line. If it is 
broken, as is probable, Armistead, who can witness the effect of the fire, has been ordered to 


charge with a yell. Do the same. 


R. H. Cututron, A. A. G.” 
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A similar order was sent to each cliivision commander. However, only one 
battery of our artillery caine up ata time, and each successive one, as it took 
position, had fifty pieces turned upon it, and was crushed in a minute. Not 
knowing what to do under the cireumstanees, I wrote to General Jackson 
that the condition upon whieh the order was predicated was not fulfilled, and 
that I wanted structions. He rephed to advance when I heard the shout- 
wg. We did advanee at the signal, and after an unassisted strnggle for an 
hour and a half, and after meeting with 
some success, we were compelled to fall 
back under cover of the woods. Ma- 
eruder advanced at the same signal, 
having portions of the divisions of 
Huger and MeLaws, comprising the 
brigades of Mahone, Wright, Barksdale, 
Ransom, Cobb, Semmes, Kershaw, Ar- 
mistead, and G. T. Anderson; but he 
met with some delay, and did not get 
i motion tul he receive a second 
order froin General Lee, and we were 
then beaten. 

The Comte de Paris, who was on Me- 
Clellan’s staff, gives this account of the 
charge of my gallant division: 
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“Hill advaneed alone against the Federal ae = RE Were Nox 
positions. . . . He had therefore before him wl mee daa 
Morell’s right, Coueh’s division, reénforced by 
Caldwell’s brigade, . . . and finally the left wittis's entncn, oN THE QUAKER ROAD, NEAR GLEN- 
of Kearny. The woods skirting the foot of peer « ae ae MGR eee 
Malvern Hill had hitherto protected the Confed- 
erates, but as soon as they passed beyond the edge of the forest, they were received by a fire 
from all the batteries at once, some posted on the hill, others ranged midway, close to the Fed- 
eral infantry. The latter joined its musketry fire to the cannonade when Hill’s first line had cone 
within range, and threw it back in disorder on the reserves. While it was re-forming, new [Con- 
federate] battalions marched up to the assault in their turn. The remembrance of Cold Harbor 
doubles the energy of Hill’s soldiers. They try to pierce the line, sometimes at one point, some- 
times at another, charging Kearny’s left first, and Coueh’s right, . . . and afterward throwing 
themselves upon the left of Coueh’s division. But, here also, after nearly reaching the Fed- 
eral positions, they are repulsed. The eonflict 1s carried on with creat fierceness on both sides, 
and, for a moment, it seems as if the Confederates are at last about to penetrate the very cen- 
ter of their adversaries and of the formidable artillery, which but now was deahng destruction 
in their ranks. But Sumner, who commands on the right, detaches Sickles’s and Meagher’s bri- 
gales suceessively to Couch’s assistanee. During this time, Whiting on the left, and Huger on 
the right, suffer Hill’s soldiers to become exhausted without supporting them. Neither Lee nor 
Jackson has sent the slightest order, and the din of the battle which is going on in their imme- 
diate vieinity has not sufficed to make them mareh agamst the enemy. . . . At seven o’elock 
Hill veorganized the débris of bis troops in the woods; . . . his tenacityand the courage of his 
soldiers have only had the effect of causing him to sustain heavy losses.” (Pp. 141, 142, Vol. I.) 


Truly, the courage of the soldiers was sublime! Battery after battery was 
in their hands fora few moments, only to be wrested away by fresh troops of 
VOL. II. 26 
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theenemy. If one division could effect this mueh, what might have been done 
had the other nine codperated with it! General Lee says: 

“DPD. H. Hill pressed forward across the open field and engaged the enemy gallantly, breaking 
and driving back his first hne; but a simultaneous advance of the other troops not taking place, 
he found himself unable to maintain the ground he had gained against the overwhelming 1wn- 
bers and the numerous batteries of theenemy. Jackson scnt to his support his own division, 
and that part of Ewell’s which was in reserve ; but owing to the increasing darkness, and the 
intricacy of the forest and swamp, they did not arrive in time to render the desired assistance. 
Hill was therefore compelled to abandon part of the ground that he had gained, after suffering 
severe loss and inflicting heavy damage upon the enemy.” 

I never saw anything more grandly heroic than the advanee after sunset 
of the nine brigades under Magrudev’s orders. {; Unfortunately, they did not 
move together, and were beaten in detail. As each brigade emerged from the 
woods, from fifty to one hundred guns opened upen it, tearing great gaps m 
its ranks; but the heroes reeled on and were shot down by the reserves at the 
ens, Which a few squads reached. Most of them had an open field half a 
mile wide to cross, under the fire of field-artillery im front, and the fire of the 
heavy ordnance of the gun-boats in theirrear, It was not war—it was murder. 

Our loss was double that of the Federals at Malvern Hill. Not only cid the 
fourteen brigades which were engaged suffer, but also the inactive troops and 
those brought up as reserves too late to be of any use met many casualties 
from the fearful artillery fire which reached all parts of the woods. Heuce, 
more than half the casualties were from field-pieees—an unprecedented thing 
in warfare. The artillery praetiee was kept up till nine o’clock at night, and 
the darkness added to the glory of the pyrotechnics. It was quite late when 
[Thad posted for the night the last of the reénforcements that had eome up 
when the battle was over. A half-hour before, an ineident oceurred which 1s 
thus related by General Trimble : 


‘T proposed to General D. H. Hill to ride forward and reconnoiter the enemy’s position. 
We approached within one hundred steps of the enemy’s battenes, and could hear plaily 
the ordinary tone of conversation. The guns were then firing on the woods to our left, where 
the last attack had been made, at right angles to that part of the field we were then in. I 
suggested to General Hill the advantage of inaking an attack on this battery, and that it 
must be successful, as the enemy would not expect one from our position, and under cover of 
the darkness we could approach them undiscovered. General Hill did not seem inelined to 
make the movenient.” 


The chivalrous Trimble proposed to make the attaek with lis own brigade, 
but there were many troops now in the woods, and I thought that the attaek 
would but expose them to a more intense artillery fire. We saw men going 
about with lanterus, looking up and earrying off the dead and wounded. 
There were no pickets out, and the rumbling of wheels 1n the distance seemed 
to indicate that the retreat had begun. The morning revealed the bare 
plateau stripped of its terrible battenes. The battie of Malvern Hill was a 
disaster to the Confederates, and the fourteen brigades that had been so 
badly repulsed were much demoralized. But there were six cdivisons intact, 
and they could have made a formidable fight on the 2d. 


» Toombs’s brigade belonged to Magruder, but had moved to my assistance by my order when we were 
hard pressed. It was not, therefore, in the final attack nade by Magruder.— D. H. H. 
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Possibly owing to the belief that Longstreet and A. P. Hill were making a 
mareh between Malvern and Harrison’s Landing, the retreat was the most 
chsorderly that took place. Wagons and ambulances were abandoned; knap- 
sacks, cartridge-boxes, clothing, and rifles by the thousand were thrown 
away by the Federals. Colonel James D. Nance, of the 3d Sonth Carolina reg- 
iment, gathered 925 rifles in fine condition that had been thrown away in the 
wheat-field at Shirley, a farm between Malvern and Haxall’s. The fruits of 
the Seven Days’ Fighting were the relief of Richmond, the capture of 9000 pris- 
oners [including 3000 in hospitals], 52 
pieces of artillery, and 35,000 stand of 
arms, and the destrnction or capture 
ot many military stores. 

I crossed the Chickahominy with 
10,000 effective men. Of these 5907 
were killed or wounced and +48 were 
reported missing, either captives or 
fugitives from the field. With the in- 
fantry and artillery detached, and the 
losses before Malvern Hill, I estimate 
that my division in that battle was 6500 
strong, and that the loss was 2000. 
Magruder puts his foree at between a | 
26,000 and 28,000 (I think a high esti- az | 
mate), and states his loss as 2900. , 

Thronghont this campaign we at- 
tacked Just when and where the chemy GEORGE W. RANDOLPH, SECRETARY OF WAR OF TIIE 
wished us to attack. This was owing COSFEDERACY FROM MARCH 17, 1862. UNTIL No- 

VEMBETD 17, 1862. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 

to onr ignorance of the country and 

lack of reconnoissance of the successive hattle-fields. Porter’s weak point at 
Gaines’s Mill was his night flank. A thorough examination of the ground 
would have disclosed that; and had Jackson’s command gone in on the 
left of the road running by the McGehee house, Porter’s whole position would 
have been turned and the line of retreat ent off. An armed reconnoissance 
at Malvern would have shown the immense preponderance of the Federal 
artillery, and that a contest with 1t must be hopeless. The battle, with all 
its melancholy results, proved, however, that the Confederate infantry and 
Federal artillery, side by side on the same field, need fear no foe on earth. 

Both commanders had shown great ability. McClellan, if not always great 
in the advance, was masterly 1n retreat, and was unquestionably the greatest 
of Americans as an organizer of an army. Lee’s plans were perfect; and had 
not his dispositions for a decisive battle at Frayser’s farm miscarried, throngh 
no fault of his own, he would have won a most complete victory. It was not 
the least part of lis greatness that he did not complain of his disappointment, 
and that he at no-time songht a scape-goat upon which to lay a failure. As 
reunited Americans, we have reason to be proud of both commanders. 
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LY JAMES LONGSTREET, LIEUTENANT-GENENAL, C. 8. A. 


\ 7 HEN General Joseph EK. Johnston was wounded at 

the battle of Seven Pines, and General Lee assumed 
his new duties as commander of the Anny of North- 
ern Virginia, General Stonewall Jackson was in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and the rest of the Confederate 
troops were east and north of Riehmond in front of 
General George B. MeClellau’s army, then eneamped 
about the Chieckahominy Iiver, 100,000 strong, and 
preparing for a regular siege of the Confederate cap- 
ital. The situation required prompt and suecessful 
action by General Lee. Very early in June he ealled 
about him, on the noted Nine-mile road near Riech- 
mond, all his commanders, and asked each in turn 
his opinion of the military situation. [ had my own 
views, but did not express them, believing that if 
they were lnportant it was equally important that 
they should be unfolded privately to the commanding general. The next day 
T called on General Lee, and suggested ny plan for driving the Federal 
forces away from the Clickahonuny. MeClellan had a small foree at 
Mechaniesville, and farther back, at Beaver Dam Creek, a considerable 
portion of his army in w stronghold that was simply unassailable from the 
front. The banks of Beaver Dam Creek were so steep as to be inpassable 
except on bridges. 1 proposed an echelon movement, and suggested that 
Jackson be called down from the Valley, and passed to the rear of the Fed- 
eral right, in order to turn the position behind Beaver Dam, while the rest of 
the Confederate forces who were to engage in the attack could eross the 
Chickahominy at points suitable for the suecession in the move, and be ready 
to attack the Federals as soon as they were thrown from their position. 
After hearing me, General Lee sent General J. E. B. Stuart on his famous 
ride around MeClellan. The dashing horseman, with a strong reconnoitering 
force of cavalry, made a forced reconnoissanee, passing above and around the 
Federal forees, recrossing the Chickahominy below them, and returning safe 
to Confederate headquarters. He made a favorable report of the situation 
and the practicability of the proposed plan. On the 25d of June General 
Jackson was summoned to General Lee’s headquarters, and was there met by 
General A. P. Hill, General D. H. Hill, and inyself. A conferenee resulted in 
the selection of the 26th as the day on which we showd move against the 
Federal position at Beaver Dam. General Jackson was ordered down from 
the Valley. General A. P. Hill was to pass the Chickahominy with part of his 
division, and hold the rest in readiness to cross at Meadow Bridge, following 





““GIN'L LONGSTREET'S BODY-SARVANT, SAH, 
ENDU'IN' DE WAH IF 


} The usual spelling is Frazier er Frazer. The authority fer the ferm here adopted is Captain Rk. 
EK. Frayser, ef Richmond.— EDITORS. 
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Jackson’s swoop along the dividing ridge betewen the Pamunkey and the 
Chickahominy. D. H. Hill and I were ordered to be in position on the 
Meehaniesville pike early on the 26th, ready to cross the river at Mechanics- 
ville Bridge as soon as it was cleared by the advance of Jackson and A. P. Hill. 


Thus matters stood when the 
morning of the 26th arrived. 
The weather was clear, and the 
reads were in fine condition. 
Everything seemed favorable 
to the move. But the morning 
passed and we received no tid- 
ings from Jackson. As noon 
approached, General Hill, who 
was to move behind Jackson, 
erew impatient at the delay 
and begged permission to hurry 
hnn up by a fusillade. General 
Lee consented, and General 
Hill opened his battenes on 
Mechaniesville, driving the 
Federals off. When D. H. Hill 
and I crossed at the Mechan- 
iesville Bridge we found A. P. 
Hill severely engaged, trving 
to drive the Federals from their 
strong position behind Beaver 
Dam Creek. Without Jackson 
to turn the Federal mght, the 
battle could not be ours. <Al- 
though the contest lasted until 
some time after night, the Con- 
federates made no progress. 
The next day the fight was re- 
newed, and the position was 
hotly contested by the Fed- 
erals until 7 o’eclock in the 
morning, when the advance 
of Jackson speedily caused the 
Federals to abandon their posi- 
tion, thus ending the battle. 7 


i According to General Fitz John Por- 
ter, if was not Jackson’s approach, but 
information of that event, that caused 
the withdrawal of the Union troops, who, 
with the exception of ‘‘some batteries 
and infantry skirmishers,” were with- 
drawn before sunrise on the 27th. 

EDITORS. 
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MAP OF TNE BATTLE OF FRAYSER’S FARM (CHARLES CITY CROSs- 

R@ADS Oh GLENDALE), JUNE 30, 1862, SNOWING APPROXIMATE 
TOSITIONS @F UNION AND CONFEDERATE TRO@PS. ALSO 


DISPOSITION @F TROOPS HDUNING TUE ARTILLENY EN- 
GAGEMENT AT WILITE @AK BRIDGE. 








Union brigades: 1, Sickles; 2, Carr; 3, Grover; 4.Seyimours 5, 
Reynolds (Siminons); 6, Afeade (this brigade shonld be represented 
as north of the read); 7, Robinson; 8, Birney; 9, Berry; 10, New- 
ton; 11, Bartlett; 12,12, Taylor; 13, Burns; 14, 14, Dana; 15,15, 
Sully; 16,16, Caldwell; 17, Freneh; 18, Meagher; 19, Naglee (of 
KCyes's corps); 20, Davidson; 21, brooks; 22, tlancock. Randoal’s 
hattery was on tho right of the road, Kerns’s aud Cooper’s on the 
left, and Diederichs'’s and Knierien’s yet farther to the left. 
Thompson’s hat tery of KRearny’s division was with General Robin- 
son’s brigade (7). 

Confederate brigades: a, Kemper; 8b, Piekett Q'nnton); e, R. H. 
Anderson (Jenkins); d@, Wileox; e, Featherston; / Pryor; g, 
Braneh; hk, Archer; i, Field; g, J. R. Anderson; hk, Pender; 
l, Gregg; m,n, 0, p, Arinistead, Wright, Mahoue, and Ranson. 
Of the Confederate batteries, Rugers’s, Dearing’s, the Thomas 
artillery, Pegrain’s, Davidson's, ind others were engaged. 

Theaction at White Oak Bridge, nbont 11 A.M.. and that between 
Huger and Slocum to the left, beginning abont 3 P. M., were of ar- 
tillery only, and were snecessfnl from the Union point of view, in 
that they prevented the Confederate forces at these points from 
recnforcing Longstreet, while they enabled four Union brigades 
(12, 14, 15, and 16} to re@nforee his opponents. The battle of 
Frayser'sfarut, bevinning about 4 P. M., resulted im the acco ish- 
ment of General MeClellan’s objeet, the protection ot his trains 
from rear and flank attaek as they were passing down the Long 
Bridge and Qnaker roads tothe James River. General Kearny’s 
report eharacterized this battle as “one of the moat desperate of 
the war, the one the most fatal if lost.” The fighting began in 
foree on the left of Seymonr’s brigade (4), and the brnnt of the 
attaek fell mpon MeCall and the left of Kearny. “Of the font 
divisions that day engaged,” save General MceCall’s report, ‘ each 
mancenvred and fonght independently.’”” MeCall’s division, being 
flanked on the left by Longstreet’s right, was driven froin its 
position after a stubborn resistanee; its place was taken hy 
Buins’s brigade. reénforced hy Dana’s and Sullv’a, and these 
troops recovered part of the ground lost by MeCall. The fury of 
the battlenow ehifted to the front of Kearny, who was reénforeed 
by Taylor's and Caldwell’s brigades. The Confederates gained 
some gronnd, but no substantial advantage, and the Union troops 
withdrew during the night to Malvern Hill.— ED1ToRS. 
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FRAYSER'’S FAKM-HOUSE, FROM THE QUAKER OR 
CHURCH ROAD, LOOKING SOUTIL Ba Ur, Sy 
FRUM A PHOTOGRAPIE TAKEN IN 1885. ar ter 4! 
This houre war used as General Suimners headquiar- cote 
ters and as a hospital during the battle. The fighting bien _“-* 
took place from half to three-quarters of a notle to the x, M3 et 
right, or westward. The National Cemetery is shown V's 
in the middle distance. 
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It is easy to see that the battle of the 
previous day would lave been a quick 
and bloodless Confederate victory if Jaek- 
son could have reached lis position at the 
time appomted. [nimy Judgment the evaeua- 
tion of Beaver Dam Creek was very unwise on the part of the Federal com- 
manders. We had attacked at Beaver Dam, and had failed to make an impres- 
sion at that point, losing several thousand men and officers. This demonstrated 
that the position was safe. Tf the Federal commanders knew of Jacksou’s 
approach on the 26th, they had ample time to reénforce Porters night before 
Friday morming (27th) with men and field defenses, to sueh extent as to 
tmake the remaimder of the lne to the nght secure against assault. So that 
the Federals in withdrawing not only abandoned a strong position, but gave 
up the morale of their success, and transferred it to our somewhat disheart- 
ened forees; for, next to Malvern Hill, the sacrifice at Beaver Dam was 
unequaled in demoralization during the entire summer. 

From Beaver Bam we followed the Federals closely, eneounteriug them 
again under Porter beyond Powhite Creek, where the battle of Gaines’s Mall 
occurred. General A. P. Hill, being in advance, deploved lis men and opened 
the attack without consulting me. A very severe battle followed. [I came up 
with my reserve forces and was preparing to support Hill, who was suffermyg 
very severely, when [ received an order from General Lee to make a demon- 
stration agaist the Federal left, as the battle was not progressing to suit 
lim. Ithrew in three brigades opposite the Federal left and engaged them 
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in a severe skirmish with infantry and artillery. The battle then raged with 
creat fierceness. General Jackson was again missing, and General Lee grew 
fearful of the result. Soon I received another message from General Lee, 
saying that unless I could do something the day seemed to be lost. I then 
determined to make the heaviest attack I could. The position in front of me 
was very strong. An open field led down to a difficult ravine a short distance 
beyond the Powhite Creek. From there the ground made a steep ascent, and 
was covered with trees and slashed timber and hastily made rifle-trenches. 
General Whiting came to me with two brigades of Jackson’s men and asked 
me to put him in. I[ told him I was just organizing an attack and would give 
him position. My column of attack then was R. H. Anderson’s and Pickett’s 
brigades, with Law’s anc Hood’s of Whiting’s division. 
We attacked and defeated the Federals on their left, cap- 
turing many thousand stand of arms, fifty-two pieces of 
artillery, a large quantity of supplies, ancl many prison- 
er's,— among them General Reynolds, who afterward fell 
at Gettysburg. The Federals made some effort to reén- 
force and recover their lost ground, but failed, and during 
the afternoon and night withdrew their entire forces from 
that side of the Chickahominy, going in the direction of 
James River. On the 29th General Lee ascertained that 
McClellan was marching toward the James. He deter- 
mined to make a vigorous move and strike the enemy a 
severe blow. He decided to intercept them in the neigh- 
borhood of Charles City cross-roads, and with that end in 
view planned a pursuit as follows: I was to march to a 
point below Frayser’s farm with General A. P. Hill. Gen- 

oe CNIFORM OF A NON-COMMIS- 
eral Holmes was to take up position below me on the siosep orricer oF THE 
New Market or River road, to be in readiness to cooperate “Tey on wwaneee 
with me and to attack such Federals as would come within Gene 
his reach. Jackson was to pursue closely the Federal 
rear, crossing at the Grapevine Bridge, and coming in on the north of the 
cross-roads. Huger was to attend to the Federal mght flank, and take posi- 
tion on the Charles City roacd west of the cross-roads. Thus we were to 
envelop the Federal rear and make the destruction of that part of McClellan’s 
army sure. ‘To reach my position south of the cross-roacds, I had about six- 
teen miles to march. I marched 14 miles on the 29th, crossing over into the 
Darbytown road and moving clown to its intersection, with the New Market 
road, where I camped for the mght, about 5 miles south-west of Frayse1’s 
farm. On the morning of the 30th I moved two miles nearer up and made 
preparation to intercept the Federals as they retreated toward James River. 
General McCall, with a division of ten thousand Federals, was at the cross- 
roads and about Frayser’s farm. My division, being in advance, was 
deployed in front of the enemy. I placed such of my batteries as I could find 
position for, and kept Hill’s troops in my rear. As I had twice as far to 
mareh as the other commanders, I considered it certain that Jackson and 
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OPENING OF THE BATTLE OF FRAYSER’S FARM: SLOCUM’S ARTILLERY ENGAGED WITH THAT OF NUGER, 

AT BRACKETT’S, ON THE CHARLES CITY ROAD. FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 
Huger would be in position when Iwas ready. After getting my troops in 
position I ealled upon General A. P. Fill to throw one of his brigades to eover 
wy right and to hold the rest of his troops in readiness to give pursuit when 
the enemy had been dislodged. My line extended from near the Quaker road 
across the New Market road to the Federal meht. The ground upon whieh I 
approached was much lower than that oeeupied by General MeCall, and was 
greatly cut up by ravines and covered with heavy timber and tangled under- 
erowth. On account of these obstructions we were not disturbed while get- 
ting into position, except by the firing of a few shots that did no damage. 
Holmes got into position below me on the New Market road, and was after- 
ward joined by Magruder, who had previously made an unsuceesstul attack 
on the Federal rear-guard at Savage’s Station. 

By 11 o’eloeck our troops were in position, and we waited for the signal from 
Jaekson and Huger. Everything was qmet on my part of the lne, except 
oceasional firmg between my pickets and MeCall’s. I was in momentary 
expectation of the signal. About half-past 2 o’clock artillery firmg was heard 
on my left, evidently at the point near White Oak Swamp where Huger was 
to attaek. I very naturally supposed this firing to be the expected signal, 
and ordered some of my batteries to reply, as a signal that I was ready to 
cooperate. Wile the order to open was going around to the batteries, 
President Davis and General Lee, with their staff and followers, were with 
me in a little open field near the rear of my right. We were in pleasant eon- 
versation, anticipating fruitful results from the fight, when our batteries 
opened. Instantly the Federal batteries responded most spitefully. It was 
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impossible for the enemy to see us as we sat on our horses in the little field, 
surrounded by tall, heavy timber and thick undergrowth; yet a battery by 
chance had our range and exact distance, and poured upon us a terrific fire. 
The second or third shell burst in the midst of us, killing two or three horses 
and wounding one or two men. Our little party speedily retired to safer quar- 
ters. The Federals doubtless had no idea that the Confederate President, com- 
manding general, and clivision commanders were receiving poit-blank shot 
from their batteries. Colonel Micah Jenkins was in front of us, and I sent him 
an order to silence the Federal battery, supposing that he could do so with 
his long-range rifles. He became engaged, and finally determined to charge 
the battery. That brought on a general fight between my division and the 
troops 1n front of us. Ikemper on my mght advanced his bmgade over diffi- 
cult ground and captured a battery. Jenkins moved his brigade forward and 
made a bold fight. He was followed by the other four brigades successively. 

The enemy’s line was broken, and he was partly dislodged from his posi- 
tion. The batteries were taken, but our line was very much broken up by 
the rough ground we had to move over, and we were not 1n sufficiently 
sohd form to maintain a proper battle. The battle was continued, however, 
until we encountered succor from the corps of Generals Sumner and Heintzel- 
man, when we were obliged to halt and hold the position the enemy had 
left. This hne was held throughout the day, though at times, when vigorous 
combinations were mace agaist me, AlcCall regained poimts along his hne. 
Onr counter-movements, however, finally pushed him back again, and more 
formidable efforts from our adversary were required. Other advances were 
made, and reentorcements came to the support of the Federals, who con- 
tested the hne with varying fortune, sometimes recovering batteries we had 
taken, and again losing them. Finally McCall’s division was driven off, and 
fresh troops seemed to come in to their rehef. Ten thousand men of A. P. 
Hill’s division had been held in reserve, in the hope that Jackson and Huger 
would come up on our left, enabling us to dislodge the Federals, after which 
Hill’s troops could be put in fresh to give pursuit, and follow them down to 
Harrison’s Landing. Jackson found Grapevine Bridge destroyed and could 
not reach his position; while for some unaccountable reason Huger failed to 
take part, though near enough to do so.} As neither Jackson nor Huger 
came up, and as mght drew on, I put Hill in to reheve my troops. When he 
came into the fight the Federal line had been broken at every point 
except one. He formed his lne and followed up in the position occu- 
pied by my troops. By mght we succeeded in getting the entire field, 
though all of it was not actually oceupied until we advanced in pursuit 
next day. As the enemy moved off they continned the fire of their 
artillery upon us from various points, and it was after 9 o’clock when 
the shells ceased to fall. Just before dark General McCall, while looking 
up a fragment of his division, found us where he supposed his troops were, 
and was taken prisoner. At the time he was brought in General Lee hap- 
pened to be with us. As I had known General McCall pleasantly in our 


4 General Huger says, in his official report, that the road was very effectively obstructed.— EDITORS. 
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CHARGE OF CONFEDERATES UPON RAND@L’S BATTERY AT FRAYSER’S FARM. 


The contest for this battery was one of the most severe encowiters of the day. The Confederates (the 55th 
and 6vth Virginia Regiments) advanced ont of formation, in wedge shape, and witb trailing aring, and 
began a hand-to-hand conflict over the gune, which were finally yielded to thei [see p. 413]. 


serviee together in the 4th Infantry, | moved to offer my hand as he 
dismounted. At the first motion, however, I saw he did not regard the oc¢a- 
sion as one for renewing the old friendship, aud I merely offered him some 
of my staff as an eseort to Richmond.) But for the sueeorine forces, which 
should have been engaged by Jackson, Huger, Holmes, and Magruder, Me- 
Call would have been entirely dislodged by the first attaek. All of our other 
forees were within a radius of 3 miles, and in easy hearing of the battle, yet 
of the 50,000 none came in to ecodperate. (Jackson should have done more 
for me than he did. When he wanted me at the Second Manassas, I marched 
two columns by night to clear the way at Thoronghfare Gap, and joimed 


advance and having a cloak thrown aronnd him. 1 
recognized the fignre at onee as that of a Federal 
otlicer. *What command is this?’ be asked. * General 
Field’s, sir.” was my answer. ‘General Field! T don’t 
know hin’ *Perhaps not, as you are evideutly in the 
Wrong place.’ 


Dp Major W. Roy Mason, who served on the staff 
of General C. W. Field, C. S. A., gives this account 
of the eapture of General MeCall at Glendale, on 
the evening of June 30th: 


“We oecenpied as headqnarters [at the ecluse of the bat- 


tle] the center of an old ruad that ran through a dense 
pine-wood which the cnemy had ocenpied only two bours 
before, and the dead and wounded were lying about us. 
General Field asked me to remain with the other mem- 
bers of the staff, and volunteered to go down toa water- 
course, Where he had seen water trickling, to fill the 
eanteens and inake soine ecoifee for me, for T was 
mueh exhausted, having been thrown violently by 
% wonnded horse during the battle. While General 
Field was absent we saw, in the shadows, three or 
fonr men riding toward us, one of them being in 


“VIe at once turned to retreat, spurring lis horse, 
and I gave the alarm. <A soldier of the 47th Virginia 
(S. Brooke Rollins) naw eame forward and seized the 
bridle of the hovsee, saying to the rider, ‘Not se fast.’ 
The eaptnured ofticer proved to he General MeCall, of 
the Pennsylvania Reserves.” 


The staff-officers were fired npon while attempt- 
ing to mde hack, and Captain H. J. Biddle, MeCall’s 
adjutant-general, was instantly killed. Owing to 
the darkness the others escaped.— EDITORS. 
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him in due season.) Hooker claimed at Glendale to have roiled me np and 
hurriedly thrown me over on Kearny,—tennis-like, [ suppose; but McCall 
showed in his supplementary report that Hooker could as well claim, with a 
little tension of the hyperbole, that he had thrown me over the moon. On 
leaving Frayser’s farm the Federals withdrew to Malvern Hill, and Lee con- 
centrated his forces and followed them. 

On the morning of July Ist, the day after the battle at Frayser’s farm, we 
encountered the enemy at Malvern Hill, and General Lee asked me to make 
a reconnoissance and see if I could find a good position for the artillery. T 
found position offering good play for batteries across the Federal left over to 
the right, and suggested that sixty pieces should be put in while Jackson 
engaged the Federal front. I suggested that a heavy play of this cross-fire 
on the Federals would so ciscomfit them as to warrant an assault Joy intantry. 
(General Lee issued his orders accordingly, and designated the advance of 
Armistead’s brigade as the signal for the grand assault. Later it was found 
that the ground over which onr batteries were to pass into position on our 
right was so rough and obstructed that of the artillery ordered for use 
there only one or two hatteries could go in at a time. As our gus in 
front did not engage, the result was the enemy concentrated the fire of fifty 
or sixty guns upon our isolated batteries, and tore them into fragments in a 
few minutes after they opened, piling horses upon each other and guns 
upon horses. Before night, the fire from our batteries failing of execution, 
General Lee seemed to abandon the idea ef an attack. He proposed to 
me to move around to the left with my own and A. P. Hill’s division, 
turning the Federal right. I issued my orders accordingly for the two divis- 
10ons to go around and turn the Federal right, when in some way unknown to 
me the battle was drawn on. We were repulsed at all points with fearful 
slaughter, losing six thousand men and accomplishing nothing. 

The Federals withdvew after the battle, and the next day I moved on 
around by the route which it was proposed we should take the day before. I 
followed the enemy to Harrison’s Landing, and Jackson went down by 
another route in advance of Lee. As soon as we reached the front of the 
Federal position we put out our skirmish-lines, and J ordered an advance, 
intending to make ancther attack, but revoked it on Jackson urging me to 
wait until the arrival of General Lee. Very soon General Lee came, and, 
after carefully considering the position of the enemy and of their gnn-hboats 
on the James, decided that it would he better to forego any further opera- 
tions. Our skirmish-lines were withdrawn, we ordered our troops back to 
their old lines around Richmond, and a month later MeClellan’s army was 
withdrawn to the North. 

The Seven Days’ Fighting, although a decided Confederate victory, was a 
succession of mishaps. If Jackson had arrived on the 26th,—the day of his 
own selection,—the Federals would have been driven back from Mechanics- 
ville without a battle. His delay there, caused by obstructions placed in his 
road by the enemy, was the first mishap. He was too late in entering the 
fight at Gaines’s Mill, and the destrnetion of Grapevine Bridge kept him from 
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GENERAL GEORGE A. McCALL. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


reaching Frayser’s farm until the day after that battle. If he had been there, 
we night have destroyed or captured MecClellan’s army. Huger was in posi- 
tion for the battle of Frayser’s farm, and after Ins batteries had misled me 
into opening the fight he subsided. Holmes and Magruder, who were on the 
New Market road to attack the Federals as they passed that way, failed to do so. 

General MceClellan’s retreat was successfully managed; therefore we must 
give it credit for being well managed. He had 100,000 men, and insisted to 
the authorities at Washington that Lee had 200,000. In faet, Lee had only 
90,000. General MeClellan’s plan to take Richmond by a siege was wise 
enough, and it would have been a suecess if the Confederates had consented 
to such a programme. In spite of McClellan’s excellent plans, General Lee, 
with a force inferior in nuinbers, completely routed him, and while suffering 
less than MeClellan, captured over ten thousand of his men.\ General Lee’s 

\ In this estimate General Lougstreet follows General Lee’s unspecific report. The Union returns 


state the ‘‘Captured or missing” of MecClellan’s army at 60538, and the total loss at 15,849. The 
Coufederate loss was 20,135.— EDITORS. 
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plans in the Seven Days’ Fight were excellent, but were poorly executed. 
General McClellan was a very accomplished soldier and a very able engineer, 
but hardly equal to the position of field-marshal as a military chieftain. He 
organized the Army of the Potomac cleverly, but did not handle it skillfully 
when in actual battle. Still I doubt if Ins retreat could have been bet- 
ter handled, though the rear of his army should have been more positively 
either in his own hands or in the hands of Swnner. Heintzelman crossed the 
White Oak Swamp prematurely and left the rear of McClellan’s army exposed, 
which would have been fatal had Jackson come up and taken part in Magru- 
de1’s affair of the 29th near Savage’s Station. 

I cannot close this sketch without referring to the Confederate commander 
when he came upon the scene for the first time. General Lee was an unusu- 
ally handsome man, even in his advanced life. He seemed fresh from West 
Point, so trim was his figure and so elastic his step. Outof battle he was as 
gentle as a woman, but when the clash of arms came he loved. fight, and urged 
his battle with wonderful determination. Asa usual thing he was remarkably 
well-balanced —always so, except on one or two oceasions of severe trial when 
he failed to maintain his exact equipoise. Lee’s orders were always well con- 
sidered and well chosen. He depended almost too much on his officers for then: 
execution. Jackson was a very skillful man against such men as Shields, 
Banks, and Frémont, but when pitted against the best of the Federal com- 
mancders he did not appear so well. Withont doubt the greatest man of 
rebellion times, the one matchless among forty millions for the peculiar difh- 
eulties of the period, was Abraham Lincoln. 
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GENERAL HEINTZELMAN’S HEADQUARTERS AT NELUSON’S HOUSE, JUNE 30, DURING THE BATTLE OF GLENDALE. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 
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BY FITZ JOHN PORTER, MAJOR-GENERAL. U. 8. V. 


BEFORE the battle of Gaines’s Mill (already deseribed ly 
/ }\ me in these pages), a change of base from the York to 
| the James River had been anticipated and prepared for hy 
General MeClellan. After the battle this change 
became a necessity, in presence of a strong and 
ageressive foe, who had already tmmned onr nght, 
eut our connection with the York River, and was 
also in large force behind the intrenchments be- 
tween us and Richmond. The transfer was begun 
the moment onr position beeame perilous. It now 
involved a series of battles by day and marches by 
meht which brought ito rehef the able talents, 
active foresight, and tenacity of purpose of our 
eommander, the unity of aetion on the part of 
lus snbordinates, and the great bravery, firm- 
ness, and confidence im their superiors on the part of the rank and file. 

These conflicts from the beginning of the Seven Days’ fighting were the 
engagement at Oak Grove, the battles of Beaver Dam Creek and Gaines’s Mill, 
the engagements at Golding’s and Garnett’s farms, and at Allen’s farm or 
Peach Orchard; the battle of Savage’s Station ; the artillery duel at White Oak 
Swamp; the battle ot Glendale (or Charles City eross-roads); the action of 
Turkey Creek, and the battle of Malvern Hill. Each was a success to our 
army, the engagement of Malvern Hill being the most decisive. The result 
of the movement was that on the 2d of July our army was safely established 
at Harrison’s Landing, on the James, in accordance with General MeClellan’s 
design. The present narrative will be confined to events coming uncer my 
own observation, and conneeted with my command, the Fifth Army Corps. 

Saturday, June 28th, 1862, the day after the battle of Gaines’s Mill, my 
corps spent in bivouae at the Trent farm on the sonth bank of the Chicka- 
hominy. Artillery and iifantry detachments guarded the crossings at the 
sites of the destroyed bridges. Onr antagonists of the 27th were still north 
of the river, but did not molest us. We rested and reenperated as best we 
could, amid the noise of battle close by, at Garnett’s and Golding’s farms, in 
which part of Franklin’s corps was engaged, refilang the empty cartndge- 
boxes and haversaeks, so as to be 1n readiness for immediate dnty. 

Our antagonists on the north bank of the river were apparently almost 
inactive. They seemed puzzled as to our intentions, or paralyzed by the 
effect of their own labors and losses, and, hke ourselves, were recuperating 
for a renewal of the contest i the early future; though to them, as well as 
to us, it was difficult to conjecture where that renewal would be made. The 


only evidence of aetivity on their part was the dust risine on the road clown 
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the river, which we attmbuted, with the utmost unconcern, to the movements 
of troops seeking to interrupt our already abandoned communications with 
York River. The absence of any indication of our intention to maintain 
those communieations, together with the rumble of our artillery, which that 
night was moving southward, opened the eyes of our opponents to the fact that 
we had accomplished the desired and perhaps necessary object of withdraw- 
ing to the south bank of the Chickahominy, and for the first time had aroused 
their suspicion that we were either intending to attack Richmond or tem- 
porarily abandon the siege, durmg achange of base to the James River. But 
the active spurts on the 2/th and 28th of June made by the defenders of that 
eity agaist our left created the false impression that they designed to attack 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Corps, and thereby sueceeded in preventing an 
attack upon them. So, in order to thwart our plans, whatever they might 
be, promptly on the 29th our opponents renewed their aetivity by advancing 
from Richmond, and by recrossing to the south bank of the river all their 
forces lately employed at Gaines’s Mill. But at that time the main body of 
our army was beyond their nnmediate reach, taking positions to cover the 
passage of our trains to the new base and to be ready again to welcome our 
eager and earnest antagonists. 

Between 2 and 9 p. Mu. on the 28th, my corps was in motion and marched 
by the way of Savage Station to the south side of White Oak Swamp; and 
at the junetion of the roads from Richmond (Cilendale) to be prepared to 
repel attacks from the direction of that city. General Morell, leading the 
advance, aided General Woodbury, of the engmeer eorps, to build the cause- 
ways and bridges necessary for the easy passage of the trains and troops over 
the swamps and streams. Sykes and McCall followed at 5 and 9 o’clock, 
respectively, McCall being accompanied by Hunt’s Artillery Reserve. We 
expected to reach our destination, which was only ten miles distant, early on 
the 29th; but, in consequence of the dark night and of the narrow and muddy 
roads, cut up and blocked by numerous trains and herds of cattle, the head 
of the column did not arrive till 10 a.a., the rear not until midnight. McCall 
arrived latest, and all were greatly fatigued. 

The enemy not having appeared at Glendale on the afternoon of the 29th, 
and other troops arriving to take the place of mine, General MMeClellan 
ordered me to move that night by the direct road to the elevated and cleared 
lands (Malvern Hill) on the north bank of Turkey Creek, there to select and 
hold a position behind which the army and all its trains could be withdrawn 
with safety. General Keves was to move bya «different road and form to my 
right and rear. 

Again the dangers and difficulties of night marches attended us, followed 
by the consequent delay, which, though fortunately it was counterbalanced 
by the slowness of onr opponents in moving to the same point, endangered 
the safety of our whole army. Although we started before dark, and were 
led by an intelligent cavalry officer who had passed over the route and pro- 
fessed to know it, my command did not reach Turkey Creek, which was only 
five miles distant, until 9 a.m. on the 30th. In fact, we were misled up the 
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THE PARSONAGE, NEAR MALVERN IILI. 


This house was in the rear of the Confederate line, which was for a short time the headquarters of General 
which was formed in the woods shown in the baek- Lee. The trees of this neighborhood were riddled with 
ground. It was used as a Confederate hospitalafterthe bullets and torn with shell, and in 1885, when this view 
fitht. The road is the Chureh road (known also asthe was photographed, the eorn was growing out of inanya 
Quaker road), and the view is froin near C. W. Smith’s, soldier’s grayve.— EDITORS. 


Long Bndge read toward Richmond until we came in contaet with the 
enemy’s pickets. Then we retnrned and started anew. Fortunately I was 
at the head of the column to give the neeessary orders, so that no delay 
ocenrred in retracing our steps. 

Our new field of battle embraced Malvern Hill, just north of Turkey Creek 
and Crew’s Ih], abont one mile farther north. Both hills have given name 
to the interesting and eventful battle which took place on July Ist, and 
which I shall now attempt to deseribe. 

The forees which on this oceasion eame under my control, and were 
engaged 1m or held ready to enter the contest, were my own corps, consisting 
of Morell’s, Sykes’s and MeCall’s divisions, Colonel H. J. Hunt’s Artillery 
Reserve of one hundred pieces, including Colonel R. O. Tyler’s Connecticut 
siege artillery, Couch’s division of Keves’s corps, the brigades of John C. 
Caldwell and Thomas F. Meagher of Sumnevr’s corps, and the brigade of 
D. E. Sickles of Heintzelman’s eorps. Thongh Conch was placed nnder my 
command, he was left uncontrolled by me, as will be seen hereafter. The 
other brigades were sent to me by their respective division commanders, in 
anticipation of my needs or at my request. 
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This new position, with its elements of great strength, was better adapted 
for a defensive battle than any with which we had been favored. It was 
elevated, and was more or less protected on each flank by small streams or by 
swamps, while the woods in front through which the enemy had to pass to 
attack us were in places marshy, and the timber so thick that artillery could 
not be brought up, and even troops were moved in it with diffieulty. Shghtly 
in rear of our line of battle on Crew’s Hill the reserve artillery and infantry 
were held for immediate service. The 
Inll concealed them from the view of 
the enemy and sheltered them to some _ {| 
extent from his fire. These hills, both |i y 
to the east and west, were connected | i 
with the adjacent valleys bv gradu- 
ally sloping plains except at the Crew 
house, where for a little distance the a 
slope was quite abrupt, and was easily | a 
protected by a small foree. With the [jf WN ee 
exception of the River road, all the | aM 
roads from Richmond, along which the we 
enemy would be obliged to approach, 
meet in front of Crew’s Hill. This 
hill was flanked with ravines, enfiladed 
by our fire. The ground in front was 
sloping, and over it our artillery and 
infantry, themselves protected by the 
erest and ndges, had clear sweep for MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE W. MORELL, 
their fire. In all directions, for sev- —— 
eral hundred yards, the land over which an attacking force must advance 
was almost entirely cleared of forest and was generally cultivated. 

I reached Malvern Hill some two hours before my command on Monday, 
June 30th; each division, as it came npon the field, was assigned to a posi- 
tion covering the approaches from Richmond along the River road and the 
debouches from the New Market, Charles City, and Williamsburg roads. 
Warren, with his brigade of about six hundred men, took position on the low- 
lands to the left, to guard against the approach of the enemy along the River 
road, or over the low, extensive, and cultivated plateau beyond and extending 
north along Crew’s Hill. Warren’s men were greatly in need of rest. The 
brigade had suffered greatly at Gaines’s Mill, and was not expected to 
perform much more than picket duty, and it was large enough for the purpose 
designed, as it was not probable that any large force would be so reckless as 
to advanee on that road. Warren was supported by the 11th U.$. Infantry, 
under Major Floyd-Jones, and late in the afternoon was strengthened by 
Martin’s battery of 12-pounders and a detachment of the 8d Pennsylvania 
cavalry under Lieutenant Frank W. Hess. 

On the west side of Malvern Hill, overlooking Warren, were some thirty- 


six guns, some of long range, having full sweep up the valley and over the 
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cleared lands north of the River road. These batteries eomprised Cap- 
tain 8. H. Weed’s Battery I, 5th U.S. Artillery, Captain John Edwards's 
Batteries L and M, 3d U. 8. Artillery, J. H. Carlisle’s Battery E, 2d U. S. 
Artillery, John R. Smead'’s Battery Kk, 5th U. 8. Artillery, and Adolph 
Voegelee’s, Battery B, Ist N. Y. Artillery Battalion, with others in reserve. 
To these, later in the day, were added the siege-guns of the 1st Conneeticut 


Artillery, under Colonel -—————— 
Robert O. Tyler, which 


were plaeed on elevated 
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THE CREW HOUSE. TIE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS THE OLD HOUSE, AND 38 FROM A COLOR-SKETCH 
TAKEN SOON AFTER THE WAR: THE NEW HOUSE SHOWN IN THE LOWER PICTURE 
18 FROM A PHOTUGRAVI] TAKEN EARLY IN 1885. 


The old }uilding, sometimes ealled Dr. Mellert’s, was The lane, in the lower nieture, leads to the Quaker road 
the headquarters of General Morell; during the battle and wasthe line of Griffin’s guns. MeQuade’s repulse of 
members of the Signal Corps were at work on the roof, the attack on the hill took plaee behind the eabin on 
{t was burved after the war and rebuilt on the eld the left of the picture. The Crew farm is said to bo one 
foundations. The view in each ease is from the east. of the most fertile on the Peninsula.— EDITORS, 


ground immediately to the left of the Malvern house, so as to fire over our 
front line at any attaeking force, and to sweep the low meadow on the left. 

To General (then Colonel) Hunt, the accomplished and energetic chief of 
artillery, was due the excellent posting of these batteries on June 50th, and 
the rearrangement of all the artillery along the whole line on Tuesday 
(July Ist), tovether with the management of the reserve artillery on that day. 

Major Charles 8. Lovell, commanding Colonel William Chapman’s brigade 
of Sykes’s division, supported some of these battemes, and, with the brigade 
of Buchanan on his right, in a clump of pines, extended the line northward, 
near the Crew (sometimes called the Mellert) house. 

Morell, prolonging Sykes’s line on Crew’s Hill, with headquarters at Crew’s 
house, occupied the nght of the line extending to the Quaker road. To his 
left front, facing west, was the 14th New York Volunteers, under Colonel 
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McQuade, with a section of Captain W. B. Weeden’s Battery C, lst Rhode 
Island Artillery, both watching the Richmond road and the valley and pro- 
tecting our left. On their right, under cover of a narrow strip of woods, 
skirting the Quaker road, were the brigades of Martindale and Butterfield, 
while in front of these, facing north, was Griffin’s brigade. All were support- 
ing batteries of Morell’s division, commanded by Captain Weeden and others, 
under the general supervision of Griffin, a brave and skilled artillery officer. | 

About 3 o’clock on Monday the enemy was seen approaching along the 
River road, and Warren and Hunt made all necessary dispositions to receive 
them. About 4 o’clock the enemy advanced and opened fire from their artil- 
lery upon Warren and Sykes and on the extreme left of Morell, causing a few 
casualties in Morell’s division. In return for this intrusion the concentrated 
rapid fire of the artillery was opened upon them, soon smashing one battery 
to pieces, silencing another, and driving back their infantry and cavalry in 
rapid retreat, much to the satisfaction of thousands of men watching the 
result. The enemy left behind in possession of Warren a few prisoners, two 
euns and six eaissons, the horses of which had been killed. The battery which 
had disturbed Morell was also silenced by this fire of our artillery. On this 
occasion the gun-boats in the James [see p. 268] mace apparent their welcome 
presence and gave good support by bringing their heavy guns to bear upon 
the enemy. Though their fire cansed a few casualties among our men, and 
inflicted but little, if any, injury upon the enemy, their large shells, bursting 
amid the enemy’s troops far beyond the attacking force, carried great moral 
influence with them, and naturally tended, in addition to the effect of our 
artillery, to prevent any renewecl attempt to cross the open valley on our 
left. This attacking force formed a small part of Wise’s brigade of Holmes’s 
division. They were all raw troops, which accounts for their apparently 
demoralized retreat. This affair 1s known as the action of Turkey Bridge 
or Malvern Cliff. % 

Our forces lay on their arms during the night, in substantially the positions 
I have described, patiently awaiting the attack expected on the following day. 


\ These batteries as located on Tuesday, the day incident of how indifferent to noises or uncon- 


of the battle, were those of Edwards, Livingston, 
Kingsbury, Ames, part of Weeden’s under Water- 
man, part of Allen’s under Hyde, and Bramhall’s. 
Other batteries as they arrived were posted in 
reserve south of Crew’s Hill, and were used to re- 
place batteries whose ammunition was exhausted, 
or were thrown forward into action to strengthen 
the line. 

The different commands as soon as they were 
posted prepared to pass the night [June 30th] in 
securing therest greatly needed both by man and 
beast. Later on June 30th Couch’s division of 
Keyes’s corps came up and took its place, extend- 
ing Morell’s line to the right of the Quaker road. 
The greater part of the supply trains of the army 
and of the reserve artillery passed safely beyond 
Turkey Creek through the commands tlius posted, 
the movement only ceasing about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon.—F. J. P. 

Some idea may be formed from the following 


scious of sudden alarms one may beeome when 
asleep, under the sense of perfect security or from 
the effect of fatigue. For several days I had been 
able to seeure but little sleep, other than such as I 
could eateh on horseback, or while resting for a 
few minutes. During this heavy artillery firing I 
Was asleep in the Malvern house. Although the 
guns were within one hundred yards of me, and 
the windows and doors were wide open, I was 
ereatly surprised some two hours afterward to 
learn that the engagement had taken place. For 
weeks I had slept with senses awake to the sound 
of distant cannon, and even of a musket-shot, and 
would be instantly aroused by either. But on this 
occasion I had gone to sleep free from care, feeling 
confident that however strong an attack might be 
made, the result would be the repulse of the enemy 
without much damage to ns. My staff, as much in 
need of rest as myself, sympathized with me and 
let me sleep.—F.. J. P. 
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MAP OF THE BATTLE OF MALVERN 


The Union batteries, as indicated on the aap, were: 


1, Marti’s: 2, Tvler’s; 3, 4, 5,6, batteries in reserve; 7, 
TTunt’s reserve artillery : 8 and 11, first and second posi- 


tions of Waterman's (Weederm's); 9—9, Edwards's, Liv- 
Ingeston’s, Ames’s, Kingsbury’s, and Hyde's: 10, Snow's, 
Frank’s, and lIlyde’s; 11, Kingshbury’s and Seeley’s. 

On the Union side the chief variations from these posi- 
tions were the advanee ofa part of Butterfield’s brigade, 
between Grittin and Couch, and the transfer of batteries 
froin Morell to Couch. During the afteroon Siclhles‘'s 
brigade took the place of Caldwell’s, which had eome 
bp to Coneh’s nid and bad snifered severely. Meagher 
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WILL, SHOWING, APPROXNIMATELY, 
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General Magruder supposed he was to take the latter road when ordered 
to move by the * Quaker road,” and aseribed to that mistake his delay in 


getting into position on the right of Jackson at Malvern Hill.— EDITORS, 


the Long Bridge road and Charle 


the Quaker road. 
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The road passing Willis Chureh and uniting, north of the West house, 


POSITIONS OF BRIGADES AND BATTERIES 


advanced about 5 o'clock, aceompanied hy 32-pounders 
nmnder Coloucl UW. J. Hunt. which did terrible execention. 

The Confederate brigades are plaeed in the order of 
their attack; those marked with an arrow were in the 
charges or in the front line after dark, It is diffienit to 
fix the positions of the Confederate artillery. Ingeneral, 
12 indicates Moorman’s, Grimes’s, and Pegram's: and 13 
denotes the position of Baltiis’s, Poague’s, and Carpen- 
ter’s. In other positions, the batteries of Wooding (one 
section under Lreutenant Jones), Carrington, FHarda- 
wav, Bondurant, Hart, MeCarthy, and the Baltimore 
Light Artillery were engaged to some extent,— EDITORS. 
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MeCall’s division of 
Pennsylvania Reserves, | 
now under General Tru- 
mall Seymour, arrived 
during the meght and 
was posted just infront | 
of the Malvern house, | 
and was held in reserve, 
to be ealled upon for 
service only in case of | 
absolute necessity. { 

Karly on Tuesday our 


. 4 
lines were re-formed and |)»: 
. ANY 
shehtly advanced to [7/7 
take full advantage of 


the formation of the |Z’, 
ground, the artillery of ¢ 
the front line being re- 
posted 11 commanding 
positions, and placed 
under General Griffin’s |, 
command, but under 
Captain Weeden’s care, 
just behind the crest of 
the Inll. The infantry | 
was arranged between 
the artillery to protect 
ancl be protected by its 
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BERDAN'S SILARP-SHOOTERS (OF MORELL'S DIVISION) SKIRMISHING 


IN THE MEAD@®W WHEAT-FIELD. 


neighbors, and prepared to be thrown forward, if at any time advisable, so as 


not to interfere with the artillery fire. 


4 This division had reached me at New Market 
eross-roaids, at midnight of the 29th, greatly in 
need of rest. This fact, and the necessity that a 
reliable force should hold that point until the whole 
army had crossed the White Oak Swamp and the 
trains had passed to the rear, compelled the assign- 
ment of McCall to the performanee of that duty. 
During the afternoon of the 30th he was attacked 
by large forces of the enemy, which he several times 
repulsed; but he failed to enjoy the advantages 
of his sueeess through the recklessness and irre- 
pressible impetuosity of his men or the forgetful- 
ness of orders by infantry subordinates. They were 
strictly cautioned, unless unusnal fortune favored 
them, not to pass through a battery for the pnr- 
pose of pursuing a repulsed enemy, and under no 
eirenmstances to returu in face of one, so as to 
check its fire. In the excitement of presumed sue- 
cess at repuising a heavy attack, a bngade pushed 
after a rapidly fleeing foe, and was impulsively 
joined by its neighbors, who wished not to be ex- 
eelled in dash or were perhaps encouraged by inju- 
dicious orders. Passing through their own hatteries 


as they advaneed, they lost the benefit of their 
fire,as they did also when returning after being 
repulsed and pursued by the enemy’s reserves. Dis- 
regard of these prineiplesat this time cansed heavy 
losses of men, and lead to the demoralization at a 
eritical moment of one good volunteer battery and 
the capture, through no fault of its commander, of 
one of the best batteries of the regular army [see p. 
402]. This battery was commanded by Lieutenant 
A. AMI. Randol, a brave and accomplished artillery 
officer of the regulararmy. This division had other- 
wise suffered heavily. At Gaines’s Mill it had lost, 
by capture, one of the ablest generals, John T°. Rey- 
nolds, with other gallant and efficient officers and 
men, captured, killed, or wounded. Its misfortunes 
eulminated in the capture at New Market cross- 
roads of McCall, the wounding of (tencral George 
G. Meade, his able assistant, and the loss of many 
exeellent snbordinates. Fortunately the brave 
and experienced soldier, General Seymour, with 
his worthy officers, eseaped to lead the survivors 
of the division to our camp. where they were wel- 
eomed by their sympathizing comrades.—F’. J. P. 
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THE WEST HOUSE, LOOKING TOWARD THE CREW HOUSE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPIM TAKEN EARLY IN 1885. 


This house waa the dividing point between Conch’s division and Morctl’s line, the artillery fronting the 
fence and being nearly on the ine indicated by it. The West house was occupied 
ws headquarters by General Conuch.— EDITors, 


The corps of Heimtzelman and Sumner had arrived during the mght and 
taken position in the order named to the mght and rear of Couch’s division, 
protecting that flank effectively toward Western Run.f They did not expect 
to be seriously engaged, but were reacly to resist attack and to give assistance 
to the center and left, if circumstances should require it. At anearly hour in 
the day Sumner kindly sent me Caldwell’s brigade, as he thought I might 
need help. This brigade I placed near Butterfield, who was directed to send 
it forward wherever it should be needed or called for. He sent it to Conch 
at an opportune moment early in the day. 

General McClellan, accompanied by his staff, visited our lines at an early 
hour, and approved my measures and those of General Couch, or changed 
them where it was deemed advisable. Though he left me in charge of that 
part of the field oeeupied by Couch, I at no time undertook to control that 
eeneral, or even indicated a desire to do so, but with full confidence in his 
ability, which was justified by the result of his action, left him free to act in 
accordance with his own judgment. I cooperated with him fully, however, 
having Morell’s batteries, under Weeden, posted so as to protect his front, 
and sending him help when I saw he needed it. The division of Couch, though 


Pp Franklin’s corps, and French’s brigade of Sumner’s corps, arrived at Malvern Hill on the morning of 
July 1st. During the day Franklin’s columus were in line of battle on the right of Sumner.— EDITORS. 
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it suffered severely in the battle of Fair Oaks, had seen less serviee and met 
with fewer losses in these ‘Seven Days’ battles” than any one of iny three, 
and was prepared with full ranks to receive an attaek, seeming impatient and 
eager for the fight. Its eondnet soon eonfirmed this impression. Batteries 
of Hunt's Artillery Reserve were sent to him when needed —and also Cald- 
well’s brigade, voluntarily sent to me early in the day by Sumner, and Siekles’s 
brigade, borrowed of Heintzelman for the purpose. 

About 10 a. mu. the enemy’s skirmishers and artillery began feeling for us 
along our line; they kept up a cdesultory fire until about 12 o’clock, with 
no severe injury to our infantry, who were well masked, aud who revealed 
but little of our strength or position by retaliatory firing or exposure. 

Up to this time anc until nearly 1 o’cloek our infantry were resting upon 
their arms and waiting the nomeunt, certain to eome, when the column of the 
enemy rashly advancing would render it meeessary to expose themselves. 
Our desire was to hold the enemy where onr artillery would be most 
destructive, and to reserve our infantry ammunition for close quarters to 
repel the more determined assaults of our obstinate and untiring foe. 
Attaeks by brigade were mace upon Morell, both on his left front and on 
his nght, and also npon Coneh; but our artillery, admirably handled, without 
exception, was generally sufficient to repel all sneh efforts and to drive back 
the assailants in eonfusion, and with great. loss. 
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VIEW FROM THE MEADOW WEST OF THE CREW IIOUSE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN EARLY IN 1885. 
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The Crew honse is in the extreme right of the pieture. protection for the Union sharp-shooters under BGerdan. 
The hill to the left is the high ground shown on p. 419. Farther to the left, up this valley, and in the rear of the 
The ravine between the two is the ravine sliown in the hill, was the right of the Confederate line, which late in 
right of the picture on p. 418. At the time of the battle the evening made several assaults upon the Crew Hill, 
the low ground was in wheat, partly shoeked, affording by way of the ravine and meadow.— EDITORS. 
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SCENE OF THE CONFEDERATE ATTACK ON TUE WEST SIDE OF CREW’S HILL. LOOKING FROM THE CREW 
HM@USE SOUTH-WEST TOWARb THE JAMES RIVER. FROM A PH@OT@®GRAPH TAKEN EARLY PN 1855. 


The Confederates eame down the valley or meadow from the right, and advaneed up this slope toward the two 
guns of Weeden, Which were supported by the Fourteenth New York Volunteers. The road 
aeross the meadow leads to Efolmes’s position on the River road.— EpIrors. 

While the enemy’s artillery was firing upon us General Sumner withdrew 
part of his corps to the slope of Malvern Hill, to the mght of the Malvern 
house; which descended into the valley of Western Run. Then, deeming it 
advisable to withdraw all our troops to that line, he ordered me to fall back 
to the Malvern house; but I protested that such a movement would be 
disastrous, and declined to obey the order until I could confer with General 
McClellan, who had approved of the disposition of our troops. Fortunately 
Sumner did not msist upon my complying with the order, and, as we were 
soon vigorously attacked, he advanced his troops to a point where he was 
but little disturbed by the enemy, but from which he could quickly render 
aid in response to calls for help or where need for help was apparent. \ 

The spasmodic, though sometimes formidable attacks of our antagonists, 
at different poits along our whole front, up to about + o’clock, were presum- 
ably demonstrations or feclers, to ascertaim our strength, preparatory to their 
chgaging tH more serous work. An omious silence, similar to that which 
had preceded the attack in force along our whole line at Gaines’s Mill, new 
intervened, untu, at about 5:50 o’eloek, the enemy opened upon both Morell 


This was the 


% On one oceasion, when I sent au urgent request 
for two brigades, Sumner read my note aloud, and, 
fearing he could not stand another draft on his 
forees, Was hesitating to respond, when Heintzel- 
nan, ever prompt and generous, sprang to his feet 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ By Juve! if Porter asks for help, 
I know he needs it and I will send it.” The imme- 
diate result was the sending of Meagher by Sum- 


ner and Siekles by Heintzelman. 
second time that Snmner had selected and sent me 
Meagher’s gallant [rish brigade, and each time it 
rendered invalnable service, I had served under 
General Heintzelman up to the eapture of York- 
town, and Lever appreciated his act as the prompt- 
ing of a thonghtful, generous, and chivalrous 
nature.— F. J. P. 
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and Couch with artillery from nearly the whole of his front, and soon after- 
ward pressed forward his columns of infantry, first on one and then on the 


other, or on both. 


As 1f moved by a reckless disregard of life, equal to that 


displayed at Gaines’s Mill, with a determination to capture our army, or 
destroy 1t by driving us into the river, regiment after regiment, and brigade 
after brigade, rushed at our batteries; but the artillery of both Morell and 


Couch mowed them 
infantry, withhold- 
ine their fire until 
theenemy were with- 
in short range, scat- 
tered the remnants 
of their columns, 
sometimes following 
themup and eaptur- 
ing prisoners and 
colors. + 

As column after 
column advanced, 
only to meet the 
same disastrous re- 
pulse, the sight be- 
came one of the most 
interesting imagina- 
ble. The havoc made 
by the rapidly burst- 
ing shells from guns 
arranged so as to 
sweep any position 


xy Captain William B. Weeden, in a letter dated 
May 24th, 1SS5, says of the battle: 


“Tt was a fine afternoon, hot but tempered by a cool- 
ing breeze. The soldiers waited; patience, not courage, 
kept them steady. The ranks were full now; ecachknew 
that iu limself he might be a possible victor or a pussi- 
ble victim at nightfall. Crew’s deserted lhonse, nore 
hospitable than its owner, bad furnished a luxury gsel- 
dom enjoyed on the field. Water, not warn in the 
eanteen, but iced in a delf piteher, with glasses, was 
literally ‘landed round.’ Pickets and skirmishers bad 
kept ns informed of the opposing formations and of 
batteries going into position. Thesharp-shootere’ bullets 
began to thicken. Acivion might begin at any moment, 
and between 2 and 3 o’clock it did begin. Out of the 
Woods, puffs of smoke from guns and nearer light 
wreaths from their shells leit new colors to the greenof 
woods and fields and the deep blue sky. The musketry 
erncked before it londened into aroar, and whizzing bul- 
lets mingled with ragged exploding shells. The woods 
swarined with butternut coats and grav. These eolors 
were worn by a lively race of men and they stepped for- 
ward briskly, firing as they moved. The regimental 
formations were plainly visible, with the colors filving. 
Tt was the onset of battle with the good order of a re- 
View. In this first heavy skirmish—the prelude of the 
main action— Magruder’s right made a determined at- 


down with shrapnel, 






erape, and canister; while our 
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REVPULSE OF TILE CONFEDERATES ON THE SLOPE OF CREW’S HILL [SEF P. 416}. 


tack by way of the meadow to pierce Griflin’s Hine to 
tnrn Ames’s Battery aud to break the solid advantages 
of position held by the Union forces, 

“The brunt of the blow fell upon Colonel McQuade's 
14th New York. This was a gallant regiment which had 
suficred much in the rough work at Gaines’s Mill. The 
Confederate charge was sudden aud heavy. The New 
Yorkers began to vive ground, and it looked for a mo- 
ment aa if the disasters of Gaines’s Mill ynight he 
repeated, But only tor a moment. Themen stiffened up 
to the color line, charged forward with a cheer, and 
drove back the cnemy. Weeden’s Rhode Tsluid Battery 
of three-ineh rifled ordniuee gnns had lost three pieces 
at Gaines’s Mill. The remaining guns, nnder command 
of Licntenant Waterman, were stationed south and west 
of Crew’s, fronting left and rearward. It was the angle 
of our position, and so far west that Tyler’s heavy guns 
mistook it for the enemy and fired 43-inch shells into it. 
One caused scvere casualties. The battery was with- 
drawn from this dangerous range, and laterin the after- 
noon, wheu tlie nuin action was raging, Waterman’s 
three guns, with two of the same trpe under Lieutenant 
Phillips of Massachnsctts, relieved Kingsbury and IHaz- 
litt’s regular batteries of Parrotts on Couch's right. The 
service here was admirable. Waterman with only half 
a hattery had a whole compauy of experienced gunners. 
When the ammmnnition gave out they were in turn 
relieved by afresh battery.” EDITORS. 
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THE MAIN BATTLE-FIELD—VIEW OF TUE UNION POSITION FROM TUE 


Morell’s line extended froin the Crew house on the right 
to the West Lonse in the extreme left of the picture. 
Conch extended the line a third of a mile te the left of 
the West house. The ravine, te the right of the barn and 
buildings in themiddle-ground, deseends to the meadow 3 
it was by this ravine and the shelter of the out-buildings 
that the Confederates effected alodgment onthe hill, at 
dusk, compelling Gritlhn to shifthis guns toavoid eapture. 

General A. R. Wright, who commender 2 brigade in 
Tluger’s division, in his official report describes as fol- 
lows the aspect of the Federal position, as seen from the 
wooded knoll shown on the following page: * Tang- 
gested to General Arinistead that we go torward to the 
edge of the field, and, under protection of a strong force 
of skirmishers, ascend a high knoll or hill which abruptly 
sprang from the meadow below and on enr right, from 
the amninit of Which we would he able to observe the 
cnemy’s movements. Ilaving reached this position, we 
were cnahled to get a very eomplete view of MeClellan’s 
army. Lmimediately in our front, and extending one 
mile, stretehed a field, at the farther extremity of 
which was situated the dwelling and famn-buildings of 
Mr. Crew (formerly Dr. Mellert). In front and to our 
left the land rose gently from the cdge of the woods np 
to the farm-yard, when it became high and rolling. 
Upou the right the field was broken by a series of ridges 
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WOODED KNOLL SHOWN 1N THE 


and valleys, Wlichran otit right angles toa line drawu 
fron our position to that of the enemy, andall ef which 
terminated upon our extreme right In a preeipitons 
bluff, which dropped suddenly down upon a low, flat 
Ineadow, covered with wheat and intersected with a 
munber of ditches, which ran from the bhuY aeross the 
meadow to aswamp or dense woods about five hondred 
yards farther to our right. This low, flat ieadow 
stretched np to, and swinging around, Crew’s house, 
extended as far as Turkey Bend, on James River. The 
enemy had drawn typ his artillery (as Well as could he 
ascertained about fifty pieces) in a crescent-shaped line, 
the convex line being next to our position. with its 
right (on our left) resting upon a read whiell passed 
three hundred vards to the left of Crew's house on to 
Malvern ]lill, the left of their advanced line of batteries 
resting upon the high blutf which overlooked the meadow 
to the right (our right) and rear of Crew’s house, Their 
Infantry, a little in the rear of the artillery, amd pro- 
teeted by the erest of the ridgenpon which the batteries 
were plaeed, extended from the woods en er left along 
the crest of the hill and through a lane in the meadow 
on our right to the dense woods there. In rear of this 
and beyond a narrow ravine, the sides of which were 
eovered with fimber, and which ran parallel to their 
line ef battle and but a few rods in the rear of Crew’s 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1885. 
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honse, was anether line of Infantry, its right resting 
upon a heavy, dense woods, which covered the Malvern 
Willfarm onthe eaat. The left ef this line rested upon 
the precipitous bluff whieh overhune the low meadow 
on the west of the farm. 
atretehed out te the west for two hundred yards in a 
long ridge or ledge (nearly sepurating the meadow from 
fhe lowlands of the river), upon the extreme western 
terminus of which was phinted a battery of heavy guns. 
This latter battery connunanded the whole tneadow in 
front of it, and by a direct fire was able to dispute the 
Manning of troops over any portion ef the meadow. 
Just behind the ravine which ran in reay of Crew’s 
house, and under cover of the timber, waa planted a 
heavy battery in a amall redoubt, whese tire swept 
across the meadow, These two batteries completely 
eontrolled the meadow from one extremity of it to the 
other, and effectually prevented the movement. of 
troops in large masses upon it. The whole number ef 
sims in these several batteries could not have fallen far 
short of one hnndred. The infantry force of the enemy 
I estimated at least 25.000 or 30,000 fram what 1 saw. 
Large numbers, a8 [ ascertained afterward, were pested 
in the woods on our extreme right and left, and the line 
of ditches across the meadow were lined with shar p- 
shooters. ”’— KMDITORS. 


At this point the high bint 
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far and near, and in any direetion, was fearful 
to behold. Pressed to the extreme as they were, 
the courage of our men was fully tried. The 
safety of om army—the hfe of the Uniou—was 
felt to be at stake. In one ease the brigades 
of Howe, AbercromIie, and Palmer, of Coueh’s 
division, under impulse, gallantly pushed after 
the retreating foe, captured eolors, and advan- 
tageously advaneed the mght of the hne, but at 
considerable loss and great risk. The brigades 
of Morell, eool, well-diserphned, and easily eon- 
trolled, let the enemy return after each repulse, 
but permitted few to eseape their fire. Colonel 
McQuade, on Morell’s left, with the 14th New 
York, against orders and at the msk of defeat 
and disaster, yielding to nnpulse, gallantly dashed 
forward and repulsed an attaeking party. <As- 
sisted by Buchanan of Sykes’s division, Colonel 
hee, with the 44th New York Volunteers, lke- 
wise drove a portion of the enemy from the field, 
taking a flag bearing the inscription “ Seven 
Pines.” Colonel Hunt, direeting the artillery, 
was twice dismounted by having lis horse shot 
under him, but though constantly exposed contin- 
ued lis labors until after dark. General Couch, 
who was also dismounted i hke manner, took 
wulvantage of every opportunity to make his op- 
penents feel his blows. 

It is not to be supposed that our men, though 
eoneealed by the irregularities of the ground, 
were not sufferers from the enemy’s fire. The 
fact is that before they exposed themselves by 
pursuing the enemy, the ground was hterally 
covered with the killed and wounded from drop- 
pme bullets ancl bursting shells and thei con- 
tents; but they bravely bore the severe tnal of 
having to remain inactive under a damaging fire. 

As Morell’s front ranks beeame thinned out 
and the ammunition was exhausted, other regi- 
ments eagerly advaneed; all were stimulated by 
the hope of a bnilhant and permanent suceess, 
and nerved by the approving shouts of thei com- 
rades and the ery of ‘‘ Revenge, bovs!” “ Remem- 
ber MeLane!” “ Remember Black!” “‘ Remember 
Gove!” or “ Remember Cass!” Black and Me- 
Lane and Gove had been killed at Gaines’s Mill; 


The wooded knoll is supposed to 
{See p. 418.] —EDITORS 


be the pomt from whiel Generals Wright and Armistead reconnoitered the Federal position, as described by General Wright in his report. 


RATE POSITION FROM TIIE UNION LINE NEAR THE WEST HOUSE, BASED UPON A PHOTOGRAPIIL TAKEN IN 1885. 
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The Confederate advance was from the woods in the right and eenter of the background aud from the meadow (not visible) on the left. 
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VIEW FROM MALVERN IPfLL, LOOKING TOWARD TIE 
JAMES, FROM A LPIROTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1885, 





This view ts taken froin near the position of Tyler’s 
siece-gips (see nap). The. engagenrent of Malvern 
Chit, or Turkey Tslund bridge, on the 30th of June, 
betweeu Generals Warren and Holmes, fook place on 


MALVERN UELL, FROM THE DIRECTION OF TURKEY the road at the foot of the hl whieh passes near the 
ISLAND BREDGE, FROM A SKETCIE MADE house in the midde-ground. The bridge ia to the left 
SOON AFTER THE WAR, on thia road. The winding stream is Turkey Creek. In 


= , ; the middle distance is the position of the three gun- 
W oodbury anc Cass were then lying boats whieh shelled the woods at the right both on the 


before them. | Colonel McQuade wag 712% 72NE Aue He Ist of July Zptrors. 
the only regimental commander of Griffin’s brigade who escaped death 
during the Seven Days, and lhe was constantly exposed. 

During that ominons silence of which [ have spoken, I determined that our 
opponents should reap no advantage, even if our lines yielded to attack, and 
therefore posted Jatteries, as at Gaines’s Mill, to secure against the disaster 
of a break in onr lines, should sneh a misfortune be ours. For this purpose 
I sent Weed, Carlisle, and Smead, with them batteries, to the gorge of the 
roads on Crew’s Thil, from which the enemy must emerge in pursuit if he 
shonld break our lines; instrneting them to join in the fight 1f necessary, but 
not to pernnt the advanee of the foe, even if it must be arrested at the risk of 
firing upon friends. To these Colonel Hunt added three batteries of horse 
artillery. Though they wereall thus posted and their gins loaded with double 
canister, “they were,” as Captain Smead reported, “very happy to find their 
services not needed on that occasion.” 

! Colonel Saniuel W. Black, of the 62d Pennsylvania, Colonel John W. MeLane, of the S8d Pennsyl- 


vinit, Colonel Jesse A. Gove, of the 22d Massachusetts, Colone] Dwight A. Woodbury, of the 4th Michi- 
gan, and Colonel Thomas Cass, of the Oth Massachusetts.— EpITORs.- 
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[t was at this time, in answer to my eall for aid, that Sumner sent me 
Meagher, and Heintzelman sent Sickles, both of whom reached me in the height 
of battle, when, if ever, fresh troops would renew onr confidence and imsure 
our success. While riding rapidly forward to meet Meagher, who was 
approaching at a‘ double-quick ” step, my horse fell, throwing me over his 
head, much to my discomfort both of body and mind. On rising and remount- 
ing I was greeted with hearty cheers, which alleviated my chagrin. This 
incident gave rise to the report, spread throngh the country, that I was 
wounded. Fearing that I might fall into the hands of the enemy, and if so 
that my diary and dispateh-book of the campaign, then on my person, would 
meet with the same fate and reveal in- 
formation to the injury of our cause, I 
tore it up, seattering the pieces to the 
winds, as I rode rapidly forward, lead- 
ing Meagher into action. Ihave always 
regretted my act as destroying inter- 
esting and valuable memoranda of our 
campaign, 

Advaneing with Aleagher’s brigade, 
accompanied by my staff, I soon found 
that our forees had sueeessfully driven 
back their assailants. Determined, if 
possible, satisfactorily to finish the eon- 
test, regardless of the risk of being: fired 
npon by our artillery in ease of defeat, 
I pushed on beyond our lines into the 
woods held by the enemy. About fifty 
yards in front of us, a large foree of 
the enemy suddenly rose and opened 
with fearful volleys upon our advancing 
hne. I turned to the brigade, which 
thus far had kept pace with my horse, er ae ee 
and found it standing “like a stone- 1885.) io eR Oe CuLenemveiie (an 
wall,” and returning a fire more destrue- oe el 
tive than it received and from which the enemy fled. The brigade was planted. 
My presence was no longer needed, and I sought General Sickles, whom I 
found giving aid to Couch. I had the satisfaction of learning that night that 
a Confederate detachment, undertaking to turn Meagher’s left, was met by a 
portion of the 69th New York Regiment, which, advancing, repelled the attack 
and eaptured many prisoners. 

After seeing that General Sickles was in a proper position, I returned to 
my own corps, where [ was joined by Colonel Hnnt with some 52-pounder 
howitzers. Taking those howitzers, we rode forward bevond our lines, and, 
in parting salutation to onr opponents, Colonel Hunt sent a few shells, as a 
warning of what would be ready to welcome them on the morrow if they 
undertook to disturb us. 
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THE MALVERN HOUSE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPIL TAKEN IN 1885. 


Nuring the engagement at Tuvkey bridge and the bat- whichit fronts. It was built of imported English briek, 
tle of Malvern Hill, this honse was the headquarters of of adark but vivid red. The main battte-field is tn the di- 
General Porter, and was a signal-station in commnun-- reetion of the trees on the right. and Tyler's siege-gupbs 
eation With the gun-bhoats in the James River, toward were near the small trees in the left distanee.— EDITORS. 


Almost at the ensis of the battle—just before the advance of Meagher and 
Sickles—the gun-boats on the James River opened their fire with the good 
intent of aiding ns, but either mistook onr battenes at the Malvern house for 
those of the enemy, or were unable to throw their projectiles beyond us. If 
the former was the ease, their range was well estimated, for all their shot 
landed in or close by Tyler’s battery, killing and wounding a few of his men. 
Fortunately members of our excellent signal-service corps were present as 
usual on such oceasions, and the message signaled to the boats, “ For God’s 
sake, stop firing,” promptly reheved us from further damage and the demoral- 
ization of a “fire in the rear.” Reference is occasioually seen in Confederate 
accounts of this battle to the fearful sounds of the projectiles from those gun- 
boats. But that afternoon not one of their projectiles passed beyond my 
headquarters; and I have always believed and said, as has General Hunt, 
that. the enemy mistook the explosions of shells from Tyler’s siege-gnns and 
Kusserow’s 32-pounder howitzers, which Hnnt had earried forward, for shells 
from the gun-boats. 

While Colonel Hunt and I were returning from the front, about 9 o’cloek, 
we were joined by Colonel A. V. Colburn, of MeClellan’s staff. We all rejoiced 
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over the day’s success. By these officers I sent messages to the commanding 
general, expressing the hope that our withdrawal had ended and that we 
should hold the ground we now occupied, even if we did not assume the 
offensive. From my standpoint I thought we could maintain our position, 
and perhaps in a few days could improve it by advancing. But I knew only 
the circumstances before me, and these were limited by controlling influ- 
ences. It was now after 9 o’clock at might. Within an hour of the time that 
Colouels Hunt and Colburn left me, and before they could have reached the 
commanding general, I received orders from him to withdraw, and to clireet 
Generals Sumner and Heintzelman to move at specified hours to Harrison’s 
Landing and General Couch to rejoin his corps, which was then under way 
to the same point. J 

These orders were immediately sent to the proper officers, and by day- 
break, July 2d, our troops, preceded by their trains, were well on their way 
to their destination, which they reached that day, greatly wearied after a 
hard mareh over muddy roads, in the midst of a heavy rain. That meht, 
freed from care and obhvious of danger, all slept a long sleep; anc they 
awoke the next morning with the clear sun, a happier, brighter, aud stronger 
body of men than that which all the day before, depressed and fatigued, had 
shivered in the rain. 

The conduct of the rear-guard was intrusted to Colonel Averell, com- 
mander of the 5d Pennsylvania Cavalry, sustained by Colonel Buchanan, 
with lis brigade of regulars, and the 67th New York Regiment. No trying 
trust was ever better bestowed or more satisfactorily fulfilled. At daybreak 
Colonel Averell found himself accidentally without artillery to protect his 
command in its difficult task of preventing an attack before our rear was well 
out of range. He at once arranged his cavalry in bodies to represent horse- 
batteries, and, manceuvring them to create the impression that they were 
artillery ready for action, he secured himself from attack until the rest of the 
army and trains had passed sufficiently to the rear to permit him to retire 
rapidly without molestation. Huis stratagem was successful, and without loss 
he rejoined the main body of the army that mght. Thus ended the memo- 
rable “Seven Days’ battles,” which, for severity and for stubborn resistance 
and endurance of hardships by the contestants, were not surpassed during 
the war. Each antagonist accomplished the result for which he aimed: one 
insuring the temporary relief of Richmond; the other gaining security on the 
north bank of the James, where the Union army, if our eivil and military 
authorities were disposed, could be promptly reénforeed, and from whence 
only, as subsequent events proved, it could renew the contest successfully. 
Preparations were commenced and dispositions were at once made uncer 


> The order referred to 1ead as follows: 

“ FTEADQUARTERS ARMY @OF THE POTOMAC, OP. M., JULY 
18ST, 1862; BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. J. PORTER, COMMAND- 
ING FIFTH PROVISIONAL Corrps.,— GENERAL: The Gen- 
eral Commanding desires you to move your command at 
onee, the artillery reserve moving first to Harrison’s 
Bar. In case vou shoutd find it impossible to move your 
heavy artillery, you are to spike the gue and destroy 
the carriages. Conch’s command will move nnder your 


orders. Comiiunicate these instructions to hin at once. 
The corps of Heintzelman and Sumner will move next. 
Please coimiunieate to General Heintzelman the time of 
your moving. Additional gun-hoats, supplies, and reén- 
forcements will be met at Harrison’s Bar. Stimulate 
your 1uen by informing them that reénforeements, ete., 
have arrived at onrnew hase. By connnand of MAJOR- 
GENERAL MCCLELLAN, JAMES A. HARDIE, LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL, A. D. C., A. A. A. G.”’ 
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1.—IIEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL HEINTZELMAN ON THE RIVER SIDE OF MALVERN HILL, 
Wk.— TURKEY BRIDGE, UNDER MALVERN WILL. FROM WAR-TIME SKETCHES, 


every prospect, if not direct promise, of large reénforeements for a renewal 
of the struggle on the south side of the James, and in the same manner as 
subsequently brought a snecessful termination of the war. 

In the Fifth Corps, however, mourning was mingled with rejoicing. Greatly 
injured by the mishap of a cavalry blunder at Gaines’s Mill, it had at Mal- 
vern, with the brave and gallant help of Coueh and the generous and chivalric 
assistance of Heintzelman and Sumuer, suecessfully repulsed the foe in 
every quarter, and was ready to renew the contest at an opportune moment. 
Our killed and wounded were numbered by thousands; the loss of the Con- 
federates may be imagined. } 

While taking Meagher’s brigade to the front, I crossed a portion of the 
eround over which a large column had advaneed to attack us, and had a fair 
opportunity of judging of the effect of our fire upon the ranks of the enemy. 

4 It is impossible to estimate the easualties of This does not inelude the losses of Sloeum's di- 
each of these battles, so quickly did one follow vision and Cooke’s eavalry engaged with us at 
another. Our total loss in these battles is reeorded Gaines’s Mill, nor of Couch’s division and the bri- 


as 15,849, while that of the Confederates sums up gades of Caldwell, Meagher, and Sickles serving 
to 20,185, The loss in the Fifth Corps was 7601. with it at Malvern. (See pp. 314-318.] —F. J. P. 
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GENERAL FITZ JOHN PORTER’S HEADQUARTERS IN THE WESTOVER MANSION, CAMP AT ILARRISON’'S 
LANDING, JULY, 1862. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


It was something fearful and sad to contemplate; few steps could be taken 
without trampling upon the body of a dead or wounded soldier, or without 
hearing a piteons cry, begging our party to be careful. In some places the 
bodies were in continuous lines and in heaps. In Mexico J had seen fields of 
battle on which our arnues had been victorious, and had listened to pitiful 
appeals; but the pleaders were not of my countrymen then, and did not, as 
now, cause me to deplore the effects of a fratricidal war. 

Sadder still were the trying scenes I met in and around the Malvern house, 
which at an early hour that day had been given up to the wounded, and was 
soon filled with our unfortunate men, suffering from all kinds of wounds. 
At mght, after issning orders for the withdrawal of our troops, I passed 
through the bmilding and the adjoiming hospitals with my semor medical 
officer, Colonel George H. Lyman. Our object was to inspect the actual con- 
dition of the men, to arrange for their care and comfort, and to cheer them 
as best we could. Here, as usual, were found men mortally wounded, by 
necessity left unattended by the surgeons, so that prompt and proper care 
might be given to those in whom there was hope of recovery. 

While passing through this improvised hospital I heard of many sad cases. 
One was that of the major of the 12th New York Volunteers, a brave and 
gallant officer, highly esteemed, who was believed to be mortally wounded. 
While breathing his last, as was supposed, a friend asked him if he had any 
message to leave. He replied, ‘* Tell my wife that in my last thoughts were 
blended herself, my boy, and my flag.” Then he asked how the battle had 
gone, and when told that we had been successful he said, “God bless the old 
fla——” and fell back apparently dead. For a long time he was mourned as 


dead, and it was believed that he had expired with the prayer left unfinished 
VOL. II. 28 
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on his closing lips. Though still an invahd, suffering from the wonnd then 
received, that officer recovered to renew his career in the war. [ 

On the oceasion of this visit we frequently witnessed scenes which would 
melt the stontest heart: bearded men piteously begging to be sent home; 
others requesting that a widowed mother or orphan sisters might be cared 
for; more sending messages to wife or clildren, or to others near and dear 
tothem. We saw the amputated limbs and the bodies of the dead hurried 
out of the room for burial. On every side we heard the appeals of the 
nnattended, the moans of the dying, and the shrieks of those under the kmfe 
of the surgeon. We gave what cheer we could, and left with heavy hearts. 

At noon on the 4th of July the nsnal national salute was fired, and the 
different corps were reviewed. General MeClellan, as opportunity offered, 
made afew remarks full of hope and enconragement, thanking the men in 
most feeling terms for their nniform bravery, fortitude, and good condnet, 
but inthnating that this was not the last of the campaign. 

Contrary, however, to his expectations, the Peninsular campaign of the 
Army of the Potomac for 1862 virtually ended on the 4th of Jnly. From that 
date to August 14th, when the army at snndown took up its march for Fort 
Monroe, its commander was engaged 1n the strnggle to retain it on the James, 
as against the determination of the Secretary of War to withdraw it to the hne 
of the Rappahannock, there to actin conjunetion with the Army of Virginia. 

Althongh General MeClellan was assured, in writing, that he was to have 
command of both armies after their junction, he preferred, as a speedy and 
the only practicable mode of taking Richmond, to remain on the James, and 


p Afterward Brevet Major-General Henry A. Barnum.— EDITORS. 
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BERKELEY, NARNISON'S LANDING, AS SEEN FROM McCCLELLAN’S HEADQUARTERS TENTS. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


This house was the birthplaee of General (afterward President) William Henry Marrison. 
During the wenth ef July, 1862, it was used a8 a hespital and signal stetien. 


renew the contest from the sonth bank, for which he had commenced opera- 
tions.| Durmg this penod he omitted nothing which would msure the 
removal of the army without loss of men and matenal. The withdrawal of 
the army changed the issue from the capture of Richmond to the seeunity 
of Washington, transferred to the Federals the anxiety of the Confederates 
for thew capital, and sounded an alarm thronghont the Northern States. 

J It was publicly announced that Halleek would assume command and take the field. Pope had reason to 


believe that ‘‘ he would eventually snpersede McClellan,” and McDowell had been so satisfied of his fnture 
supremacy that he confided to a friend that ‘‘ he would be at the highest ronnd of the ladder.”— F. J. P. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC AT HARRISON’S LANDING. 


BY GEORGE L. K1ILMER, CO. D, 27TH NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS. 


HE withdrawal of General MeClellan’s armv 

from Malvern Hill, a position that seemed to 
be impregnable, was a surprise to the men in the 
ranks, and for the first time in the campaign they 
became discouraged. During July 2d rain fell copi- 
ously, and when the columns arrived at Harrison’s 
Landing the fields were soaked and the soil was 
quicklyreduced to paste by the menandtraius. The 
infantry and the division wagons and batteries were 
drawn up in an immense field of standing wheat 
near the Harrison mansion, also called Berke- 
ley. The grain was trampled into the soil, or laid 
clown so as to serve nnder the tents as protection 
from the wet ground. Neither wood nor boards 
were to be had, and the army was exceedingly 
uncomfortable. ‘Transports in the James landed 
rations, which proved a great blessing, since many 
of the men had not had food in forty-eight hours. 
The rain continued all night, and the flimsy wheat 
floors were soon floating in pools of water; besides, 


the soi] would not hold the tent-pins, and in the 
morning the tents were nearly all down, exposing 
men whose beds were sinking deeper and deeper 
into the mud to the pelting rain. About S o’clock, 
while some of the men were yet asleep and others 
were attempting to get breakfast, the camp was 
startled bv a suddeu ontbnrst of artillery fire, and 
shells came whistling over the plain. The shots 
were scattering, and seemed to be directed princi- 
pally at the shipping. The troops were snmmoned 
to arms, but, as very little damage was done by 
the shells, the affair was soon turned to account as 
a joke. General J. E. B. Stuart for some days had 
been operating inthe center of the Peninsula, and 
learning of the exposed position of McClellan's 
army on the James had hastened there and sta- 
tioned his battery near Westover Church, across 
Herring Creek, north of the landing. <A few shells 
from our gun-boats caused his guns to speedily 
shift their position, and General Nathan Kimball, 
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of Shields’s division (just arrived from the Shen- 
andoah), advanced and cleared the field after some 
lively skirmishing. 

The army immediately took position on the 
high ground about Harrison’s Landing, and went 
into eamp on an iutrenched line several miles in 
extent. The air was filled with rumors about future 
operations. To the soldiers McClellan was less a 
hero now, perhaps, than before, but he was more 
a martial leader than ever. The wnusnal strain 
Imposed upon the men, the malartal eharacter of 
the region around Richmond, the lack of proper 
nourishinent, the want of rest, combined with the 
excitement of the change of base, and the midsuin- 
mer heat prostrated great nuinbers. In my notes 
written at the time, it is stated that 50 of the regi- 
ment, whout 15 per eent. of the duty men, were 
sick in the camp hospital July 24th. This was in 
addition to the casualties of 162 sustained in the 
“Seven Days.” According to the report of Surgeon 
Jonathan Letterman, Medieal Director (Vol. NT., 
Part I., ‘‘ Official Kheeords,” pp. 210-220), about 
6GOOUW siek were sent away soon after the army 
reached Harrison’s Landing, over 12,000 remain- 
ing in camp. On July 30th, the report says, there 
were 12,0V00 sick with the army, and of these only 
2000 were while to take the field. Fortunately the 
Sanitary Commission hastened to our relief with 
tents, food, medical supplhes, and competent nurses. 


pA Confederate force under General S. G. French 
had been sent out frein ihe command of DPD. IL. ill, at. 
Petersburg. General W. N. Pendleton reported that 
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After the departure of Stuart from Westover, 
July 4th, the army did not see or hear the enemy, 
with a slight exception, until seareh was naade for 
him toward Riehmond early in August. The ex- 
ception was on the night of Thursday, July 31st. 
Abont midnight the whole army was startled by a 
lively eannonade and by shells flying over the lines, 
some bursting within them. The troops tured 
out under arnis, andit was soon discovered that a 
mild fusillade from across the James was being 
directed on the shipping and on the supply depots 
near the camps. Comparatively little damage 
was done. The next day a Union force was thrown 
across the river to seize Coggins’s Point, where the 
elevated ground favored that style of attack on our 
camps. The army soon beeame restless for want 
of work, and there was great rejoicing at the 
prospect of a forward movement. On the 2d of 
August, Hooker marehed a portion of his division 
to Malvern Hill, and on the 4th extended his 
advanee to Charles City Cross-roads, near Glen- 
dale. But orders came to withdraw from the 
Peninsula, so we marehed to Williamsburg, York- 
town, Newport News, and Fort Monroe. The Fifth 
and Third Corps embarked, on August 20th and 
21st, for Aquia Creek and Alexandria ; also for Al- 
exandria the Sixth (Aug. 23d and 24th), the Seeond 
(Aug. 26th), and the Fourth (except Peck’s divis- 
iou, Which remained at Yorktown), Ang. 29th. 


1000 rounds were fired. The casualties in the Union 
Camps, as reported by General McClellan, were 10 killed. 
and 15 wounded.—G. L. K. 


DUMMIES AND QUAKER GUNS LEFT IN THE WORKS AT HARRISON'S LANDING ON THE EVACUATION 


BY THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


FROM A SKETCH MADE AT TIE TIME, 


WITH THE CAVALRY ON THE PENINSULA. 


BY WILLIAM W. AVERELL, BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL, U. &. A. 






ie the Peninsular campaign of LS6Y there were 
employed fourteen regiments of cavalry, entire 
or in parts, and two independent squadrons [see 
p. 314]. Considerably over half this force was com- 
posed of volunteers, and bad been inexistenceabout 
sixmonths. In the regular cavalry three years had 
been regarded as necessary to transform a reernit 
into a good eavalryman. The amount ot patient 
and persistent hard work required to convert 1200 
untrained citizens, unaccustomed to the care of a 
horse or to bis use under the saddle, and wholly 
inexperienced in the use of arms, into the sem- 
blanee of a cavalry regiment in six months is 
known only to those who have done it. 

The topography and soil of the peninsula pre- 
sented a most difficult field for cavalry operations. 
From Fort Monroe to Hanover Court House there 
was hardly a field with sufficient scope for the 
manceuvres of a single regiment of cavalry. After 
a rain the deep alluvium became, under the tread 
of horses, a bed of mortar knee-deep. The forests 
between the York and the James rivers were filled 
with tangled thickets and nnapproachable mo- 
rasses. The tributaries of the rivers, mostly deep, 
erooked, and sluggish, became more tortuous as 
they approach their confluence, and the expanse of 
floods is converted by evaporation into stagnant 
swamps. A heavy rain in a few hours rendered 
these streains formidable obstacles. Above this 
dismal landseape the fierce rays of the sun were 
interrupted only at night, or by deluges of rains, so 
that men and animals were alternately scorched 
and drenched. These conditions made cavalry oper- 
ations in this region affairs of squadrons. 

The cavalry had been organized into a division 
under General George Stoneman, chief of cavalry, 
and distributed by assignment to the corps of the 
army, excepting the cavalry reserve under General 
P. St. George Cooke and that portion which was 
attached to general headquarters. During the 
month of the siege of Yorktown not an hour was 
lost which could be applied to cavalry instruction. 
Alertness and steadiness soon characterized our 
cavalrymen. No incident was fruitless. When 
grindstones were procured and the sabers of my 
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regiment were sharpened at Hampton, it produced 
a similar effect upon the men. 

Few but cavalry names reached the ears of the 
army on the day of the evacuation and pursuit. 
Stoneman and Cooke, on the right, with the ist 
and 6th Regulars, struck cavalry, infantry, bat- 
teries, redoubts, and ravines, and pushed their 
attack with audacity. Cavalrymen = galloped 
around field-works. We soon heard of the gal- 
lantry of Colonel Grier, Major Lawrence Will- 
liams, Captains Sanders, Davis, Baker, and others 
in eavalry charges, and that the French Princes 
were among the first in the advance.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Grier, commanding the Ist (‘‘ Old 
Billy Grier, the bueno commandante”), had led a 
charge and engaged two of the enemy in per- 
sonal combat, wounding one and himself receiv- 
ing awound. Then eame tidings of the dash of 
Chambliss and MeLean leading Hancock’s column 
and crowding the left-center of the enemy’s line, 
and soon the 3d Pennsylvania cavalry met the 
eneiy in the weods and drove him out with skir- 
mishers and canister, and cleared our Ieft toward 
the James of the enemy’s cavalry under Stuart. 
During the following day, the cavalry were specta- 
tors of the battle at Williamsburg (exeept the 3d 
Pennsylvania actively engaged on our left) and 
were onlv occupied with the rather serious business 
of procuring food for the horses. 

Although pursuit was again undertaken on the 
morning of the 6th by squadrons of the 3d Pennsyl- 
vania and Sth Illinois Cavalry and was continued 
for four miles, and five pieces of artillery were 
recovered and some prisoners were eaptured, it 
eame to a dead halt from necessity. During the 
succeeding twenty days the cavalry swept the 
country in advance of our marching army by day 
and hovered around its livounaes by night. 

When the army was in line about seven miles 
from Richmond, on the 25th of May, Iwas directed 
to communicate with the gun-hboats on the James 
River at City Point. Lieutenant Davis, of the 8d 
Pennsylvania, with ten men, was selected for the 
duty, and he made his way along various roads 
infested with the pickets and patrols of the enemy 
to the bank of the James, where, taking a skiff, 
with two negroes, he went on board the Galena 
and communicated to Captain Rodgers the posi- 
tion of the army, and received from the captain a 
statement of the position of the gun-boats. 

On the 27th, not satisfied with the pienie ap- 
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pearanee of our front on our left, south of the 
Chiekahominy, I reported its perilous eondition 
to MeClellan, who at onee sent Colonel N. B. 
Sweitzer, of his statf, to me, and together we rode 
to the frout. As a result, orders were given at 
onee for slashing the forest, and positions for bat- 
teries and outposts were determined,— precau- 
tions which, three days later, disclosed their value 
in the battle of Fair Oaks. 

On the same day (27th) we were scratching the 
ground away up to our right at Hanover Court 
House, in invitation to McDowell to come down 
from Fredericksburg. Almost withiu his sight, and 
quite within his hearing, the principal northern 
gate to hichmond was set ajar, the Virginia Central 
and the Richmond and Fredericksburg railroads 
were clestroyed. In the resultant mélée about 
Hauover Courl House, the cavalry, under Emory, 
Royall, Lawrence Williams, Chambliss, Whiting, 
Harrison, and Arnold, and Rush’s 6th Pennsy]- 
vania. aggressively attacked infantry, captured 
whole companies with arms, swept right, left, aud 
rear, and generally filled the ideal of cavalry activ- 
ities in such a battle. 


General Lee assumed command June Ist. On 
the 135th he announced himself, through his 


eavalry,in Stuart’s raid around ourarmy. This 
expedition was appointed with exeellent judg- 
ment, and was conducted with superb address. 
Stuart pursned the line of least resistance, which 
was the unexpected. lis subordinate commanders 
were Colonels Fitz Lee, W. H. F. Lee, and W. T. 
Martin, al] intrepid cavalrymen. I1t was an easy 
thing to do, but being his first raid, Stuart was nery- 
ous, and, Imagining perils which did not exist, neg- 
lected one great opportunity — the destruction of 
our base of supphes at the White House. Had he, 
at Garlick’s, exchanged purposes with his detach- 
ment, sending it on the road home while he with 
the main body bent all his energies to the de- 
struction of our base of supplies, we might have 
had something to lament even had we captured 
his command. On onr side were developed many 
things to remember with pride, and one thing 
to regret with mortification. The memories are 
clorious that not a single vedette or picket was 
surprised, and that never was outpost dnty more 
honorably and correctly performed than by Cap- 
tain W. B. Royall and Lieutenant McLean of the 
Sth United States Cavalry. They met the euemy 
repeatedly, and the lieutenant gave his life and 
the eaptain was prostrated with saber wounds 
in resisting Stuart’s ecolnmn. The killing of the 
dashing Confederate Captain Latané and several 
men with the saber, and the ehecking of the in- 
vading forees for an hour attest the courage and 
devotion of Royall and his picket. We had to 
regret that there was no reserve to the outpost 
within snpporting distanee, and that when the 
reserve was alarmed in its eamp precious time 
was lost bv indirections. This raid of Stuart’s 
added anew feature to cavalry history. A sinnlar 
expedition, however, had beeu projected previ- 
ously. Just before the Army of the Potomae ad- 
vanee:] on Manassas, in March, ’62, in a conference 
with General MeClellau, it was suggested that I 
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should take my brigade, eonsisting of the 3d and 
Sth Pennsylvania Cavalry, the first brigade of eav- 
alry formed in the war, and go around the enemy, 
then at Manassas, destroying the bridge at Rap- 
pahannock Station, and that at Fredericksburg ; 
but the immediate movement of the enemy from 
Manassas prevented its being carried out. 

Our general’s plans were not disturbed by 
stuart’s raid, and two days after it was over the 
od Pennsylvania Cavalry crossed the Pamun- 
key River on our right and rear, ascended to 
King William Court House and Ellett’s Mills, 
burned the bridge and ferry-boat, and a schooner 
and other boats, and a storehouse containing 
30,000 bushels of grain. Seouts were pushed out 
many miles in quest of news of Jaeckson’s coming. 
This was the last extension of our hands toward 
MeDowell, for Jackson came sooner than he was 
expeeted, on the 26th, the day upon which a gen- 
eral advanee had been determined and the battle 
of Gaines’s Mill was opened. 

MeClellan met and mastered the oceasion. 
Alert, radiant, and cheerful, he stood out in front 
of his tent in his shirt-sleeves nearly all day of the 
“6th listening tohis army. Tothe north, across the 
Chickahominy, his elipped right wing, environed 
with our cavalry, was sullenly retracting its lines 
to the position at Gaines’s Mil]. Stoneman, with 
infirmities that would have kept a man of Jess for- 
titude in hospital, was in the saddle eonfronting 
stuart’s eavalry and eovering the White FTlouse 
Landing. 

The ensuing night was without rest for the 
eavalry. The strain of the following day to help 
the Fifth Corps to hold its ground until dark 
will never be forgotten, and it was not devoid of 
heroic cavalry effort. Fragments of the reserve 
under General Cooke stood massed in the valley 
of the Chiekahominy, on its left bank. Abont 5 
P.M., When it was evident that we were being 
pressed on the right and left of our line by all the 
foree the enemy eould bring into action against 
Porter, and that we were not likely to be able 
to resist his attack, the cavalry was moved from 
its masked position to the edge of the hill and 
placed in a formation to eharge, shonl!d a eharge 
seem likely to do good. It was there exposed to 
the enemy’s fire, and must either retire, advanee, 
or be destroyed. In a few minutes the order to 
charge was given to the 5th Regulars, not 300 
strong. Chambliss, leading, rode as straight as man 
ever rode, into the face of Longstreet’s eorps, and 
the 5th Cavalry was destroyed and dispersed. Six 
out of the seven officers present and fifty men 
were strnek down. Chambliss, hit by seven 
Valls, lost conseiousness, and when he reeovered 
fonnd himself in the midst of the enemy. The 
eharge at Balaklava had not this desperation and 
was not better ridden. Chambliss lay on the field 
ten days, andwas finally takento Richmond, where 
he was rescued from death by the kind eare of 
Generals Hood and Field. In this battle there 
were two and a half squadrons of the 5th and two 
sqnadrons of the 1st U. 8. Cavalry, three squadrons 
Rush’s Laneers (6th Pennsylvania Cavalry), and 
one squadron tth Pennsylvania (Col. Childs). 
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Two or three weeks before this several officers 
of the Sd Pennsylvania Cavalry, Newhall, Treichel, 
W. E. Miller, and others, penetrated the region 
between the Chickahominy and the James, taking 
bearings aud making notes. Their fragmentary 
sketehes, when put together, made a may whieh 
exhibited all the roadways, fields, forests, bridges, 
the streams, and honses, so that our commander 
knew the country to be traversed through the seven 
days far better than any Confederate commander. 

Ou the evening of June 27th, my pickets from 
Tunstall’s Station and other points were called 
in, and at 6:30 4. M., on the Z2sth, the regiment 
crossed White Oak Swamp, leading IKeyes’s corps, 
and advaneed to the Charles City road. Lieuten- 
ant Davis was again sent to eommunieate with the 
gun-lDoats on the James. 

At daylight, on the 29th, Captain White’s squad- 
ron, With 200 infantry and 2 guns, was sent to 
picket and hold Jones’s Bridge on the Chicka- 
hominy. About 9 A. M. my scouts reported a 
regiment of the eneiy’s cavalry advancing in 
eolunn about a mile away. Some woodland 
intervened. Between this and my position was 
an open field « quarter of a mile across. A 
picket was quickly posted at the hither edge of 
the wood, with orders to fire upon the enemy when 
he should come within range and then turn and 
run away, thus inviting pursuit. On my position 
two guns were already plaeed to enfilade the road, 
and a few squadrons held in readiness to charge. 
The enemy eame, was fired upon, and the picket 
fled, followed by the enemy in hot pursuit. Upon 
arriving within two hundred yards of our position, 
the picket quitted the road through the gaps in 
the fenees made for that purpose, thus unmasking 
the enemy’s colunmn; the two guns of Major West 
fired two rounds, and two squadrons, led by Cap- 
tains Walsh and Russell, of the 3d Pennsylvania, 
were let loose upon the enemy, and over 60 of bis 
oftiecrs and nen were left onthe ground, whilst the 
survivors fled in great disorder toward Riehmond. 
The eommand was the ist North Carolina and 38d 
Virginia Cavalry, led by Colonel Lawrenee Baker, 
a comrade of mine in the old army. The 3d Penn- 
svlvania lost 1 man killed and 5 wonnded. 

After this affair I galloped back to see General 
MeClellan, and found him near a house south 
of White Oak Swamp Bridge. Near him were 
croups of a hundred officers eagerly but quietly 
discussing our progress and situation. So soon as 
McClellan deseried me, he came with the Prince 
de Joinville to the fence, where I dismounted. 
After telling him all I knew and had learned from 
prisoners and scouts, I ventured to suggest that the 
roads were tolerably clear toward Riehimond, and 
that we might go there. The Prinee seemed to ex- 
hibit a favorable interest in my suggestion, but the 
general, recognizing its weakness, said promptly: 
“The roads will be full enough to-morrow”; and 
then earnestly, ‘‘ Averell, if any army can save 
this country, it will be the Army of the Potomae, 
and it must be saved for that purpose.” The gen- 
eral rode to the front with me, and reeonnoitered 
the ground in all direetions. In the afternoon, 
with Hays’s regiment of infantry and Benson’s 
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battery, I established our outposts and _ pickets 
within one mile of New Market, where we were 
first touehed with some of the eneimy’s infantry 
during the mght. On the 50th, there were battles 
on our ceuter and right, and having joined the 
Fifth Corps, I proceeded to Malvern Hillin the 
evening and rode over the field with Captain 
Colburn, wy classmate and the favorite aide of 
MeClellan, and made a topographical sketeb of the 
position, which was of some use afterward in post- 
ing the infantry and artillery as they arrived. 

During the night of the Oth, the general eom- 
manding asked me for two officers for hazardous 
service, Lieutenants Newhall and Treichel, be- 
eause of their intimate knowledge of the eountry, 
were sent to communicate with our right and een- 
ter, and a seeond time that night made their way 
fora mile and a half through the enemy’s camps. 

During the battle of July 1st (Malvern Hill), my 
eavalry was deployed as a elose line of skirmishers 
with drawn sabers in rear of our lines, with orders 
to permit no one to pass to the rear who eould not 
show blood. The line of battle was ready and 
reserves of infantry and artillery in position some 
time before the enemy eame in forve and devel- 
oped his attack. There were some preliminary 
bursts of artillery, but the great erasbh of all arms 
did not begin before G P.M. Tt lasted about two 
hours. The commanding general, with his mounted 
staff, was standing on the plateau in front of 
the farm-house at the rear verge of the hill, a con- 
spicuous group, when a round shot fromthe enemy 
struek the ground a few yards directly in front of 
him and threw dirt and gravel over the little group 
around him. General Porter, with whom I was 
riding, had just started toward the front when he 
turned and said to MeClellan: ‘* General, every- 
thing is all mght here and you are not needed; if 
you will look after our center and right that would 
help us here more than vou can by remaining.” 
Then we separated from them and rode toward 
our left, at Crew’s house. The wounded were al- 
ready eoming away from the lines. 

When the battle was over and the field had 
become quiet, the eavalry bivouacked halfamilein 
rear of the line of battle. Men and horses were 
too tired to do aught but sleep forhours. At mid- 
night I found myself in the saddle with a eup of 
hot coffee held to my lips, a portion of its contents 
having sealded its way down my throat. When 
awakened I was informed by the Due de Chartres 
that General MeClellan desired to see me. We 
found him near by, in a little orchard by a camp- 
fire, giving orders rapidly to his generals and staft- 
officers. When my turn eame, MeClellan said: 
‘ Averell, ] want you to take command of the rear- 
guard at davlight in the morning, and hold this 
position until our trains are out of the way. What 
foree do von want?” I asked for just enongh to 
eover the front with a strong skirmish line. The 
orders were given for Buehanan’s brigade of 
Svkes’s division, Fifth Corps, to report to me at 
daylight, and also a battery. 

At daylight the eavalry advaneed toward the 
front. There was a fog so dense that we could 
not see a man at fifty paces distanee. Colonel 
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Buchanan was met with his staff returning from 
the front on foot, their horses being led. He 
informed me that the enemy was threatening his 
pickets, and advancing on both flanks. Lasked him 
to halt his command until further orders, and 
galloped to the front, where our line of battle had 
been the night before. I could see nothing, bnt 
eould hear shrieks, and groans, and the murmur 
of a multitnde, but no sounds of wheels nor tram- 
pling horses. I ordered the line reéstablisned, with 
skirmishers and a squadron of cavalry on either 
flank. Colonel Hall, with the 2d Regiment Excel- 
sior Brigace, also reported for duty, and took 
position in the line. The battery not having 
reported, some cavalry was organized into squads, 
resembling sections of artillery, at proper intervals 
behind the crest. By this time the level rays of 
the morning sun from our right were just penetrat- 
ing the fog, and slowly lifting its clinging shreds 
and vellow masses. Our ears had been filled with 
agonizing cries from thousands before the fog was 
lifted, but now our eyes saw an appalling spectacle 
upon the slopes down to the woodlands half a mile 
away. Over five thousand dead and wounded men 
were on the ground, in every attitude of distress. 
A third of them were dead or dying, but enough 
were alive and moving to give to the field a 
singular crawling effect. The different stages of 
the ebbing tide are often marked by the lines ot 
flotsain and jetsam left along the sea-shore. So 
here could be seen three distinet lines of dead and 
wounded marking the last front of three Confed- 
erate charges of the night before. Groups of men, 
some mounted, were groping abont the field. 

As soon as the woodland bevond, which masked 
the enemy, could be clearly seen, I offered battle 
by directing the infantry lines to show on the 
erest, the sham sections ot artillery to execute 
the movements of going ‘‘into battery, action 
front,” and the flank sqnadrons to move toward the 
enemy nntil fired npon. All these details were 
execented simultaneously at the sonnd of the trum- 
pet. The squadrons had not proceeded three 
bundred yards when they were fired upon and 
halted. At the same time, a horseman from 
among those on the field approached our line with 
a white flag. An aide was sent to meet and halt 
him. The Confederate horseman, who was an 
Officer, requested a truce of two hours in which to 
succor their wounded. I was alhont to send a 
demand that his request be put in writing, when 
I reflected that it would be embarrassing for me 
to reply in writing, so word was sent to him to 
dismount and wait until his request had been sub- 
mitted to the commanding general. In the mean- 
time the seattered parties of the enemy withdrew 
hastily from the field to the woods, and there was 
some threatening desultory firing on my flanks, 
killing one man and wounding another. After wait- 
ing thirty minutes, word was sent to the officer 
with the flag that the truce was granted, and that 
their men eould come ont without arms, and suecor 
their wounded. I had no idea that the flag was 
properly authorized, else there would have heen 
no firing on my flanks, but time was the precious 
thing I wished to gain for our trains which crowded 
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the bottom-lands below Malvern. My squadrons 
were withdrawn to the line, the infantry lay down, 
while officers took position in front of the line to 
prevent conversation with the enemy. In a few 
minutes thousands of men swarmed from the 
woods and seattered over the field. I kept myself 
informed by conriers of the movements of our army 
and trains, and had already sent officers to reas- 
sure our rear of its security, and also to bring me 
back a battery of artillery. Captain Frank with 
his battery responded. I seut a request to General 
Wessells, commanding Keyes’s rear brigade, to 
select a good position abont two miles in my rear 
in ease I should need a checking foree when the 
time for withdrawal should come. That excel- 
lent soldier had already chosen sueh a position 
and established his brigade in line of battle. 
When the quasi-trnee had expired, at the sound 
of the trumpet, the line resumed its attitude of 
attack, and the officer with the flag again appeared 
with a request that the truce be extended two 
hours. After a reasonable wait, answer was 
retnrned that the time was extended but that no 
further extension would be granted. I had come 
on the line at + A. M., and these inanceuvres and 
truces had consumed the time until after  o’elock. 
The Army of the Potomac was then at its new 
base ou the James, and all its trains were safely 
on the way there, with Keyes’s corps some miles 
below in my rear awaiting the enemy. So when 
the extended truce had expired, my commana, with 
the exception of the cavalry, had left the field. Our 
dead and wounded, about 2500 in number, had 
been cared for dnring the night. Not above a 
dozen bodies could be fonnd on our field during the 
truee, and these were buried. Twelve stalled and 
abandoned wagons were destroyed, and two ecapt- 
ured gnns whieh could not be removed were 
spiked and their carriages were broken. The 3d 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, which had led the Army of 
the Potomac across White Oak Swamp, now saw its 
last serviceable man safe beyond Malvern Hill, 
before it left that glorious field, about 10 a. M., 
July 2d. A heavy rainstorm was prevailing. When 
everything movable was across Turkey Bridge it 
was destroyed by my rear squadron. My command 
pessed through Wessells’s lines about noon, and the 
lines of General Naglee a little later. Everything 
was now quiet and in good order, and the 3d Penn- 
svlvania proceeded to camp at Westover after dark. 
The Sth Pennsylvania Cavalry, under Colonel 
D. MeM. Gregg, had seonred the left bank of the 
Chiekahominy, on the 28th, and had swum the 
river to the right bank, rafting its arms across at 
Long Bridge. He subsequently jieketed the front 
of our center and right on the 30th, and on July 
1st and 2d —an extremely important service. The 
4th Pennsylvania Cavalry, after its efficient serv- 
ice, at and ahont Gaines’s Mill, during the day 
and night of the 27th of June, performed similar 
duties with General MeCall at Charles City road on 
the 30th. The 11th Pennsylvania, Colonel Harlan, 
which. on the 13th, had covered the White House 
Landing during Stuart’s raid, on the 2Sth, joined 
Stoneman on similar duty, and retired with him. 
Colonel Farnsworth, Sth Illinois, after his active 
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participation in coveriug our right wing on the 
26th, and guiding trains and maintaining steadi- 
ness of lines on the 27th, guided Keyes'’s corps to 
the James River below Malvern, on the 29th, and 
assisted the Sth Pennsylvania in covering that 
corps on the 30th and Ist of July. The 2d U.S. 
Cavalry and McClellan Dragoons, under Major 
Pleasonton, escorted Colonel B. 8. Alexander, of 
the Corps of Engineers, en the 29th, to Carter's 
Landing, on the James. Captains Norris and 
Green, of the 2d, performed seouting service in the 
direction of the Chickahominy and Charles City 
Court House, after the arrival of the regiment on 
the James. And so ended the first lesson of the 
cavalry service of the Army of the Potomac.s¥ 
Near the White House, on the morning of the 
20th of June (at the very time that the 3d Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry was repelling the 1st North Caro- 
lina and 3d Virginia Cavalry at Willis Church, 
south of the Chickahominy), Stuart received a note 
from General Lee asking for his impressions in 
regard to the designs of the Union Army. He 
replied that there was no evidence of a retreat 
down the Williamsburg road, and that he had 
no doubt that it was endeavoring to reach the 
James. On the SOth, while we were establishing 
our advance on Malvern Hill, Stuart, north of the 
Chieckahominy, was directing his cavalry columns 
toward the bridges of that river behind us. Had 
the disposition of his forees been reversed at the 
outset, and had he, with his main body, gone to 
Charles City road and obstrneted and defended 
the crossings of White Oak Swamp. he could have 
annoyed and perhaps embarrassed our move- 
ments. Finally, had his cavalry ascertained on 
July Ist, any time before 3 P. o., that the center 
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and right of our hnes were more vulnerable and 
favorable to attack than the left, the enemy 
need not have delivered the unsuceessful and 
disastrous assault on Malvern Hill, but, while 
maintaining a strong demonstration at that point, 
might have thrown two or three corps upon our 
center below Malvern with hopes of dividing the 
Union Army. Undoubtedly Gregg and Farnsworth, 
with the Sth Pennsylvania and 8th Illinois cavalry, 
would have successfully prevented the reconnois- 
sance of our center and mght, but that it was not 
attempted was a discredit to Stuart’s cavalry. 

At Harrison’s Landing, General Stoneman hav- 
ing taken siek-leave and General Cooke having 
been relieved, on the Sth of July 1 was appointed 
acting Brigacdier-General and placed in command 
of all the eavalry of the Army of the Potomac, and 
at once issued orders organizing it into a cavalry 
corps, and the history of cavalry brigades was 
begun. Stoneman, returning the same day, re- 
sumed command, and I took the First Brigade, 
composed of the 5th United States, the 8d and tth 
Pennsylvania, and the 1st New York Cavalry. 

Active scouting followed in the direction of 
Richmond and up the Chickahominy. On the 3d 
of August I crossed the James, with the Sth United 
States and 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry, to explore the 
ways to Petersburg, encountering the 13th Virginia 
Cavalry in a charge led by Lieutenant McIntosh, of 
the 5th United States, supported by Captain Miller, 
ofthe 3d Pennsylvania. The enemy was riven over 
seven miles, and his camp and supplies destroyed. 

All the successes and saerifices of the army were 
now to be worse than lost — they were to be thrown 
away by the withdrawal of the army trom the 
Peninsula, instead of reéuforecing it. 


4 The total losses of our cavalry reported in the Seven Dayna’ battles Was 234; that of fue Confederates 71, of which 
number 61 Werc eredited to the 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry, at Willis Chureh, on the 29th of June.—W. W. A. 
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FROM TIIE ‘* HISTORY 


OF THE 27TIY NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS.”’ 


The sears show where a bullet passed throngh the 
roll-book and entered the heart of Lientenant (formerly 
Orderly-Sergeant) John L. Bailey, who carried the roll- 
book in his breast-pocket. Lientenant Bailey was shot 
by a Confederate picket named W. Hartley, ef the 4th 


Alahama, the night of May 6th. 1862, at West Point on 
the York River. Hartley Was shot and instantly killed 
by Corporal H. M. Crocker, whose name, the eighth im 
the list of eorporals, Was obliterated by the tear and the 
blood-stains.— EDITORS. 


THE REAR-GUARD AT MALVERN HILL. 


I.— BY HENRY EF. SMITH, BREVET MAJOR, U.S. A. 


PDEFERRING to the retreat from Malvern Hall, 

July 2d, General MeClellan gives Kevyes’s 
corps the eredit of furnishing the entire rear-guard. 
According to the report of Colonel Averell, of the 
3d Pennsylvania Cavalry, the rear-guard was made 
bis command and consisted of his regiment of 
Heintzelman’s eorps, First Brigade of Regular 
Infantry, consisting of the 5d, 4th, 12th, and 14th 
Infantry, of Porter’s corps, and the New York 
Chassenrs, of Keyes’s eorps. The ‘‘ Official Rec- 
ords,” Vol. XI., Part IL, p. 265, confirm, this state- 
ment. In the same volume, p. 1938, will be found 
Keyes's official report, but no mention of Averell. 
In fact, Averell was the rear-guard to Turkey 
Bridge and amile beyond that point, where he 


found General Wessells of Keves’s corps. The 
official reports of Fitz John Porter, Sykes, and 
Buchanan all speak of Averell as having covered 
this retreat. The writer was a first lieutenant in 
the 12th Infantry, and in command of Company 
D, First Battalion, at Malvern Hill, and remembers 
distinctly that the First Brigade of Regulars slept 
on the field on the night of July 1st in line of 
battle. We were surprised the next morning to 
find that the entire army had retreated during the 
night, leaving Averell with his small command as 
a rear-guard to cover the retreat, which was done 
in the masterly manner stated by General MeClel- 
lan, but by Averell, and not by Keyes. 

UNITED SERVICECLUB, PHILADELPIMA, May 25th, 1885. 


II.—BY ERASMUS D. KEYES, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. SV. 


A FEW days ago, in Switzerland, my attention was 
ealled to a communication in the August [188i 
number of ‘‘The Century,” p. G42, whieh falssi- 
fies history. It is under the heading, *‘ The Rear- 
Guard after Malvern Hill,” and is signed Henry EK. 
Smith. Mr. Smith asserts that it was General 
Averell who commanded the rear-guard, and that 
to Averell, and not to Keyes, belongs the credit 
whieh General MeClellan gives the latter in his 
article. My. Smith cites authorities for his state- 
ments, and refers to the ‘Official Records of the 
Rebellion,” Vol. XJ., Part I[., p. 255, and to 
my report, p. 193, same volume, in which he 
says there is ‘‘no mention of Averell.” It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Mr. Smith had read 
General MeClellai’s and myreports, since he refers 
to them, but it is certain that he diserecdits hoth, 
and that he rejeets my elaim to approval uncere- 
mouiously [see p. £35]. General McClellan says, 
in his book, ‘Report . . . of the Army of the 
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Potomie, ete. led: 


“The greater portion of the transportation of the 
army having been started for lTarrison’s Landing during 
the night of the 30th of .Inne and the Ist of July, the 
order for the movement ef the troops was at enec is- 
sued npon the final repulse of the euemy at Malvern 
Hithh The order preseribed a movemeut by the left and 
rear, General Keyes'r corps to cover the inucuvre. — It 
was not carried ont in detail as regards the divisions 
on the left, the roads being somewhat hloekcd by the 
rear of olu trainrk. Porter and Coneh were not able to 
more out as early as had been anticipated, and Porter 
found it: necessary to place a rear-gnard between his 
command and the eneiny. Colonel Averell, of the 3d 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, was intrusted with this delieate 
duty. fe had nnder his command bis own regiment 
nnd Lieutenant-Colonel Buchanan's brigace of regular 
infantry and one hattery. By a judicions nse of the re- 
sourees at his command, he deceived the enemy so as to 
eover the withdrawalof the left wing without heing at- 
tacked, remaining himself on the previous day's battle- 
field until about 7 o’cloek of the 2d of July. Meantime 
General Keyes, haviug received his orders, commenced 
Vigorous preparations for eovering the movement of the 
eutire army, and protecting the trains. Tt being evident 
that the immense mtunber of wagons and artillery per- 
taining to the army conld not move with ecelerity along 
asingle road, General Keyes took advantage of every 
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accident of the ground to open new avenues, and to 
facilitate the movement. He made preparatious for ob- 
structing the reads after the army lad passed, so as to 
prevent any rapid pursuit, destroying eflectually Turkey 
Bridge, on the main read, and rendering other roads 
and approaches temporarily impassable, by felling trecs 
across them. IIe kept the trains well closed wp, and 
directed the marcel so that the troops could move on 
each side of the read, not Obsatrnceting the passage, but 
being in good position to repel an attack trom any 
quarter. Jin disporitions were so suecessfil that, to use 
his own words, ‘T do not think that more vehicles or 
more public property Were ahandoned on the march from 
Turkey Bridge than would have been left, iu the same 
atate of the roade, if the army had been moving toward 
the enemy, instead of away from him ‘*—and when it is 
understood that the carriages and teams belonging to 
this army, stretched out in one line, wenld extend not 
far from forty miles, the chergy and eantion neeessary 
for their safe withelrawal from the presence of an enemy 
vastly auperior in nimmbers, wil be appreciated. : 
Great eredit miest be awarded to General Keyes for the 
skill and energy Which characterized his performanee 
of the important and delicate duties intrnstcd to his 
eharge.”’ 


The above extract defines General Averell’s du- 
ties on the field of Malvern, and gives him eredit, 
aid it is equally distinet in reference to me, but 
General MeClellan’s article is vague in its expres- 
sions regarding the same snbjects. As Mr. Smith’s 
article is historieally erroneous, | trust you will 
eonsider it just to give place to this explanation, 
and to the following short account of ‘‘ The Rear- 
Guard after Malvern Hill.” 

After the battle of Malvern Hill, whieh was 
fought on the 1st of July, 1862, the army retired 
to Harrison’s Landing. Late in the evening of 
that dav L received orders from Adjutant-General 
Seth Williams to command the rear-guard. I spent 
nearly the whole night making preparatory ar- 
rangements; dispatched a party to destroy Turkev 
Bridge; selected twenty-five expert axe-men under 
Captain Clarke, Sth Illinois Cavalry, with orders 
to chop nearly through all the large trees that lined 


‘the road below the bridge. Al] my orders were well 


exeented, and within fifteen minutes after the tail 
of the eolnmn passed, the bridge was destroyed 
without blowing up, and the road blocked beyond 
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the possibility of passage by wheels and cavalry, 
and made difficult for infantry for several hours. 

The force composing the rear-guard consisted 
of Peck’s division of infantry and four batteries 
of artillery of my own corps, Grege’s Sth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry and Farnsworth’s sth 1Hinois 
Cavalry. <Averell’s regiment of cavalry was also 
designated in a dispatch sent me by Adjutant- 
General Williams, and he may have taken part 
below the bridge, but I do not remember to have 
seen him during the day. 

The danger to the trains arose from the fact that 
the narrow country roads were insuilicient in 
nwunber, and their composition was mostly clay, 
which was soon converted into mud by the torrents 
of rain which fell nearly the whole day, and from 
the liability to attack on the flank. The main 
road was skirted with woods on the left the entire 
distance, which is about seven miles from Turkey 
Bridge to Harrison’s Landing. The opposite side 
of the main road was open, and the columns of 
troops could move parallel with the wagons. 
When General W. F. Smith came along at the head 
of his division, [ was opposite an opening in the 
woods at the highest point of the road. Smith ex- 
elaimed to me: ‘** Here’s a good place fora battle!” 
‘Would yon like to have a fight?” said I. ‘Yes; 
just here, and now!” While the columns of troops 
were moving alongside the trains I felt no appre- 
hension, but after they had all passed there still 
remained in rear not less than five hundred wagons 
struggling in the mud, anditwas not above ten min- 
utes after the last vehicle had entered the large 
field bordering the intended camp when the enemy 
appeared and commenced a cannonade upon us. 
Fortunately I had in position Miller’s and Me- 
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Carthy’s batteries, and they replied with such effect 
that the attack was discontinued. 

The anxiety at headquarters was such that [was 
authorized, in case of necessity, to cut the traces 
and drive the animals forward without their loads. 
Nothing of that kind was done, and we saved all 
the wagons except a small number that broke down 
and were as necessarily abandoned as a vessel in 
a convoy would be after it had sunk in the 
ocean. 

About the middle of the day I received a note 
from headquarters at Harrison’s Landing, of which 
the following is a copy: 

**GENERAL: IT haveordered back to your agsistanee all 
the cavalry that ean be raised here. It is of the utmost 
importanee that we should save all our artillery, and as 
many of our wagons as possible; and the coinmanding 
general feels the utmost confidence that yon will do all 
that can be done to aceomplish this. Permit me to say 
that if you bring in everything you will aeeoniplish a 
most sigual and meritorious exploit, which the eom- 
manding geucral will Not fail to represent in its proper 
Hight to the Departinent. Very respectfully, 

R. GB. MARCY, 


July 2a. “Chief of Staff. 


“* BRIGADIER-GENERAL KEYES." 


General MeClellan came out half a mile and imet 
me. I was engaged sending forward sheaves of 
Wheat to fill the ruts in the road near eamp, 
which were so deep that in spite of all efforts 
to fill them, about 1200 wagons were parked 
for the night under guard outside. The general 
appeared well satisfied with what had heeu done 
by the rear-guard, and after all the proofs cited 
above, it is searcely probable that he made a mis- 
take in the name of its commander. 


BLANGY, SEINE-INFERIEURE, FRANCE. August 20, 1885. 
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BY RICHARD B. IRWIN, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL AND ASSISTANT ABJUTANT-GENEMAL, U. 8. V. 


fPVHE views entertained by General McClellan as 
to the manner and extent to which his plans 
and operations on the Peninsula were interfered 
with or supported by the Government having heen 
fully set forth by him in these pages, it is now 
proper to show, as far as this can bedone from the 
official reports, how the case must have presented 
itself to the President and the Secretary of War. 

Appointed on the 25th of July, 1861, immedi- 
ately after Bull Run, to the command of the 
shattered and reduced forces then gathered about 
Washington, at one time not exceeding $2,000 all 
told, General MeClellan was rapidly reénforeed, 
until on the 15th of March, 1862, he had under his 
command within the division or department of the 
Potomae 205,215 men present for duty. The 
field-artillery was increased from 50 guns to 520; 
to these had been added a siege train of nearly 
100 heavy guns. From these materials he organ- 
ized the Army of the Potomae. 

In the last days of October General McClellan 
presented to the Secretary of War a written state- 
ment of his views as to the conduet of operations, 
in which, after representing the Confederate forces 
in his front at not less than 150,000, his own 
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movable force as 76,285, with 228 guns, and the 
force reyuired fur active operations as 150,000 
men, with -O00 guns, he recommended that all 
operations in other quarters be confined to the 
defensive, and that all surplus troops be sent to 


reénforce the Army of the Potomac. 


“A Vigorous eniployment of these means fhe pro- 
eeeds] will, in my opinion, enable the Army of the 
Potomac to assume successfully this seasen the offen- 
sive operations whieh, ever sinee entering upon the 
conlmmand, it has beeu myauxious desire and diligent 
effort to prepare for and prosecute. The advanec shonld 
not be postponed beyond the 25th of November, if Jrussi- 
ble to avoid it. 

“Unity in eonncils, the utmost vigor and energy in 
getion are indispensable. The entire wilitary field 
should be grasped as a whole, and not in detached 
parts. One plan should be agreed npon and purvsucd; a 
single will should direct and earry out these plaus. The 
great object to be accomplished, the ernshing defeat of 
the rehel arinyv (now) at Manassaa, Shonld never for oie 
Instaut be lost. sight of, bnt all the intelleet and means 
and men of the Government poured upon that point.” 


On the 1st of November, 1861, the President, 
‘with the eonenrrence of the entire Cabinet,” 
designated General McClellan ‘to command the 
whole army” of the United States. No trust 
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approaching this in magnitnde had ever before 
been confided to any officer of the United States. 

Everywhere the armies remained inactive. For 
seven months the Army of the Potomae was held 
within the defenses of Washington. Its only im- 
portant movement had resulted in the dishearten- 
ing disaster of Dall’s Bluff. The Confederates, 
with headquarters at Manassas, confronted them 
with an army, represented by General MeClellan, 
on the faith of his seeret-service department, as 
numbering at least 115,500, probably 150,000, 
but now known to have at no time exceeded 
63,000.) The Potomac was closed to naviga- 
tion by Confederate batteries established on its 
banks within twenty-three miles of the capital. 
Norfolk, with its navy-yard, was left untouched 
and numenaced. The loyal States had furnished 
three-quarters of a million of soldiers, and the 
country had rolled up a daily increasing war debt 
ot $600,000,000. There is no indication that 
General McClellan appreciated, or even perceived, 
the consequences that mnst inevitably follow the 
loss of eontidence on the part of the people, as 
month after month passed withont aetion and 
Without suecess in any quarter, or the position 
in whieh, under these cireumstances, he placed 
the President, with respect to the eontinned sup- 
port of the people and and their representatives, 
by withholding full information of his plans. In 
his “Own Story” he tells how he refused to give 
this information when ealled upon by the Presi- 
dent in the presence of his Cabinet. 

The President having, on the 31st of January, 
ordered the movement of all the disposable force 
of the Army of the Potomac, for the purpose of 
seiziug a point on the railroad beyond Manassas 
Junetion, General McClellan on the same day sub- 
mitted his own plan for moving on Richmond )y 
way of Urbana, on the lower Rappahannock. On 
the Sth of March, vielding to General McClellan’s 
views, supported by the majority of his division 
commanders, the President approved the Urbana 
movement, with certain conditions ; but on the 9th 
the Confederates evaenated Manassas, and thus 
rendered the whole plan inoperative. On the 13th, 
upon General McClellan’s reeommendation, snp- 
ported by the commanders of all four of the newly 
eonstitnted army corps, the President authorized 
the movement hy Fort Monroe, as it was finally 
roacde. 

MeClellan expected to take with him to the Pen- 
insula 146,000 men of all arms, to be increased to 
156,000 by a division to be drawn from Fort Mon- 
yoe. Onthe 31st of March, the President informed 
him that he had been obliged to order Blenker’s 
division of about 10,000 men, % with 18 guns, to 
Frémont. ‘I did this with great pain,” he says, 
“knowing that you wonld wish it otherwise. If 
vou eonld know the full pressure of the case, I am 
eonfident von wonld approve.” 

The couneil of corps commanders had annexed 
to theirapproval, among other conditions, the fol- 
lowing: “Fourth, that the foree to be left to 
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eover Washington shall be snech as to give an 
entire feeling of security for its safety from men- 
ace. - - +» NovTEeE.—That with the forts on the 
nght bank of the Potomac fully garrisoned and 
those on the left bank oceupied, a covering force in 
front of the Virginia line of 25,000 men would 
suffice (Keyes, Heintzelman, and McDowell). <A 
total of 40,000 men for the defense of the city 
wonld suffice. (Sumner.)” Upon this point the 
President’s orders were: ‘1st. Leave sneh a 
force at Manassas Jnnction as shall make it en- 
tirely certain that the enemy shall not repossess 
himself ot that position and line of communiea- 
tion. 2d. Leave Washington secure.” 

On the Ist of April, ashe was on the point of 
sailing, General MeClellan reported from his head- 
quarters on board the steamer Commodore, the ar- 
rangements he had made to carry out these provi- 
sions, and at onee set out for Fort Monroe withont 
knowing whether they were satisfactory to the 
rovernment ornot, They were not. General Mec- 
Slellan had arranged to leave 7780 men at War- 
renton, 10,859 at Manassas, 1350 on the Lower 
Potomae, and 18,000 men for the garrisons and 
the front of Washington, to be augmented by 
abont 4000 new troops from New York. The Presi- 
dent, deeming this provision wholly insufficient for 
the defense of the capital, ordered MeDowell with 
his corps 0f 85,510men and 68 gnnstoremain, and 
eharged him with the dnty of covering and defend- 
ing Washington. 

This led to a telegraphic correspondence, thus 
characterized in the President’s letter to General 
MeClellan, dated April 9th: “Your dispatches 
complaining that yon are not properly sustained, 
while they do not offend me, pain me very mneh.” 
Then, after again explaining the detachment of 
Blenker and the retention of MeDowell, Mr. luin- 
colneoneludes with these noteworthy admonitions: 
‘‘T suppose the whole foree which has gone forward 
to vou is with you by this tie; and if so, I think 
it isthe precise time for you to strike a blow. By 
delay, the enemy will steadily gain on you—that 
is, he will gain faster by fortifications and reén- 
foreements than you ean byreénforcements alone. 

“And onee more, let me tell von, it is indispen- 
sable to you { that vou strike a blow! J am power- 
less to help this. You will do me the justice to 
remember I always insisted that going down the 
bay in search of a field instead of fighting at or 
near Manassas, was only slnfting and not snr- 
monnting a difficulty; that we would find the same 
enemy and the same or eqnal intrenchments at 
either place. The covntry will not fail to note — 
is noting now— that the preseut hesitation to move 
upon an intrenched enemy is but the story of 
Manassas repeated. 

‘fT beg to assure you that I have never written 
or spoken to von in greater kindness of feeling 
than now, nor witha fuller purpose to sustain yon, 
so far as in my most anxious judgment I consist- 
ently ean. Dut you must act.” | 

On the 11th of April, Franklin’s division was 


} Original italicized. 


ds General MeClellan’s figures. The latestreturn, Feb. 28th, showed 8396 for duty. — Rh. B. Tf. 
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ordered to the Peninsula, in response to General 
MeClellan’s earnest renewal of his reqnest. 

General MeClellan estimates his foree before 
Franklin’s arrival at 85,000, apparently meaning 
fighting men, siuce the returns show 105,255 pres- 
ent for duty on the 18th of April. On the SOth, 
including Franklin, this number was increased to 
112,392. General MeClellan also estimated the 
Confederate forces at “probably not less than 
100,000 men, and possibly more,’ ) ‘ probably 
ereater a good deal than my own.”\ We now 
know that their total effective strength on the 
30th of April was 55,633 of all arms. When the 
Army of the Potomac halted before the lines of 
the Warwick, Magruder’s whole force was but 
11,000. General McClellan estimated it at only 
15,000, and bis gwn, confronting it, at the same 
period, at 55,000. 

The plan of a rapid movement up the Peninsula 
having resolved itself into an endeavor to take 
Yorktown by regular approaches in front, leaving 
its rear necessarily open, General MeClellan thus 
describes the result: 

“Our batteries would have been ready to open on tle 
woruing of the 6th of May at latest; Dut on tlre worn- 
ing of the 4th it was diseovered that the enemy had 


already been compelled to evacnate his position dnring 
the night.” 


The effect of these delays on Mr. Lineoln’s mind 
is curionsly indicated by his telegram of May 1st: 
“Your call for Parrott guns from Washington alarios 


me, chiefly beeause it argues indefinite procrastination. 
Is anything to be done?” 


Then followed the confused and unduly dis- 
eouraging battle of Wilhamsburg; the attempt to 
eut off the Confederate retreat by a landing at West 
Point came to nothing; and on the 20th of May, 
the Army of the Potomac, having moved forward 
52 miles in 16 days, reached the banks of the 
Chickahominy. There it lay, astride of that slug- 
gish stream, imbedded in its pestilential swamps, 
for thirty-nine days. 

On the 3lst of May, at Fair Oaks, Johnston 
failed, though narrowly missing success, in a well- 
meant attempt to erush MeClellan’s forces on the 
right bank of the swollen stream before they 
eould be reénforced. On the 1st of June the 
Confederate forces were driven back in disorder 
upon the defenses of Richmond, but the damage 
suffered by the Union forces on the first day being 
over-estimated, and their sueeess on the second 
day insufficiently appreciated, or inadequately 
represented, and no apparent advantage being 
taken of them, the general effect was to add to the 
discouragement already prevailing. 

Reénforecements continuing to benrgently called 
for, Fort Monroe, with its dependencies, reporting 
9277 for duty, was placed under General MeClel- 
lan’s orders; MeCall’s division, with 2¥ guns, was 
detached from MeDowell, and arrived by water 
9514 strong on the 12thand 13th of June; while 
McDowell, with the rest of his command, was 
ordered to march to join MeClellan by land: this 
movement was, however, promptly brought to 


p Telegram to Stanton, April] 7th, 1862. 
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naught by Jackson’s sudden incursion 
Banks in the Shenandoah. 

Meanwhile, the flow of telegrams indicated an 
ever-inereasing tension, the Executive urging to 
action, the General promising to act soon, not 
acting, yet emticising and objecting to the Presi- 
dent’s orders to him aud to others. On the 2dth of 
May the President said : ‘I think the time is near 
when you must either attack Richmond or give np 
the job and come to the defense of Washington.” 
McClellan replied: ‘‘ The time is very near when I 
shall attaek Richmond.” Then, June 10th, he says: 
**f shall bein perfect readiness to move forward to 
take Richinond the moment that McCall reaches 
here and the ground will admit the passage of 
artillery.” June 14th: ‘If I cannot contro) all 
his (MeDowell’s) troops I want none of them, but 
would prefer to fight the battle with what I have, 
and let others be responsible for the resnlts.” On 
the 18th: ‘‘After to-morrow we shall fight the rebel 
ariny as soon as Providence will permit. We shall 
await only a favorable condition of the earth and 
sky and the completion of some necessary prelimi- 
naries.” While appealing to the President when 
somwwe of his telegrams to the Secretary remained 
for a time unanswered, General MeClellan allowed 
Alr. Stanton’s cordial assurances of friendship and 
support to pass nnnoticed. 

At last, on the 25th, General McClellan advanced 
his picket lines on the left to within four miles of 
Richmond, and was apparently preparing for a fur- 
ther movement, though none was ordered, and the 
next day, as at Manassas and Yorktown aud Tair 
Oaks, his adversary once more took the initiative 
ont of hishands. Jackson had come from the Vulley. 

As soon as this was known. on the evening of 
the 25th, General MeClellan reported it to Mr. 
Stanton, added that he thonght Jackson would at- 
tack his right and rear, that the Confederate force 
was stated at 200,000, that he regretted his great 
inferiority in nnmbers, but was in no way respon- 
sible for it, and coneluded : 


against 


“T will do all that a general can do with the splendid 
army I have the honor to command, and if it is de- 
stroyed by overwhelming nuinbers can at least die with 
it and share its fate. But if the result of the action, 
which will probably oecur to-morrow, or within «a short 
time, is a disaster, the responsibility cannot be thrown 
on my shoulders; t€ must rest Where it belongs.” 


The battle of Gaines’s Mill followed, where, on 
the 27th, one-fifth of the Union forces contended 
against the whole Confederate army, save Magru- 
der’s corps and Huger’s division ; then the retreat, 
or ‘‘ change of hase,” to the James, crowned by the 
splendid yet unfruitful vietory of Malvern; thena 
month of inaction and discussion at Harrison’s 
Landing. 

At 12:20 4. M., on the 2Sth of June, General 
MeClellan sent a long telegram, of which these 
sentences strike the key-note: 

“Our men fat Gaines’s Mill] did all that men could do 
: but they were overwhelmed hy vastly superior 
numbers, even after T brought my last reserves into 


action. I have lost this battle because my foree 
is too small. The Government must not and can- 


\ Telegram to Stanton, May 5th, 1862. 
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not hold me responsibie for the resuit. I feel too ear- 
nestly to-night. Ihave seen too many dead and wonnded 
eomrades to feel otherwise than that the Government 
has not sustained this army. Tf I save this army 
now, Il tell yon plainiy that I owe no thanks to you or 
to any other persons in Washington. Yeu have done 
your best io saerifiee this army. Se 


On reaching the James River, General McClelian 
reported that he had saved bisarmy, but it was com- 
pletely exhausted and would require reénforce- 
meuts to the extent of 50,000men. Onthe 3d of 
July, he wrote more fully from Harrison’s Landing, 
then saying that ‘‘reénforcements should be sent 
to me rather much over, than much less, than 
100,000 men.” He referred to his memorandum 
of the 20th of August, 1861. That memorandum 
ealled for 273,000 men. General Marey, bis 
ehief-of-staff, who bore this dispatch to Washing- 
ton, telegraphed back: 


“T have seen the President and Seeretary of War. 
10,000 nen from Hunter, 10,000 from Burnside, and 11,000 
from here have been ordered to reénforce you as soon as 
possible. TWaileek [Who had been vrigiualiy called on 
for 25,000 men which he had reported be conld not spare] 
has been urged by the President to send youat once 
10,000 men from Corinth. The President and Secretary 
speak very kindly of you and find no fault.” 


The dispatches of the President and Secretary 
breathe the same spirit. 


“Allow me to reason with you a moment [wrote Mr. 
Lincoln on the 2d of July, adding that he had not fifty 
thousand wen who eonld be sent promptly]. Tf, in 
your frequent mention of responsibility, yon have the 
iopression that I blame yon for not doing more than 
you can, please be relieved of sueh impression. J only 
beg that in like manner you will not ask impossibilities 
of me. If you think you nre not strong enongh to take 
Riehmond just now, Ff donot ask youtotry just now. 
Save the army, material and personal, and T will 
strengthen it for the offensive again as fast as I ean. 
The governors Of 18 States offer me a new levy of 300,000, 
Whieh T aceept.’’ 


On the 5th, Mr. Stanton wrote that he had nomi- 
nated all the corps eommanders for promotion. 

“The gallantry of every officer and man in your noble 
army shall he suitably aeknowledged. General Marey 
will take you chleering news. Beassured that you shall 
have thesupport of this Department and the Government 
as cordially and faithfully as ever wasrendered by man to 
man, and if we should ever tive to see each other face to 
face, you will be satisfied that you have never had from 
me anything but the most confiding integrity.” 


The next day Mr. Stanton followed this by a 
personal letter, eouched in still warmer terms. 

“No man [he wrote] had ever a truer friend than T 
have been to you, and shall continue to be. You are 
seldom absent from my thoughts, and I am ready to 
make any sacrifice to aid you. Time allows me to say 
no more than that I pray Almighty God to deliver you 
and yourarmy from all perils and lead youonto victory.” 


General McClellan’s reply was long, eold, and 
formal. He reviewed their past relations, and 
alluded to the Seeretary’s official eonduct toward 
him as ‘‘marked by repeated aets done in such 
manner as to be deeply offensive to my feelings, 
and calculated to affect me injuriously in publie 
estimation.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION IN THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN. 


“ After commencing the present campaign [he eon- 
tinued), your eoneurrence in the withholding ot a large 
portion of my foree, so essential to the sneeess of my 
plans, Jed me to Delieve that your mind was warped by a 
bitter personal prejudice against me. Your letter com- 
pels me to believe that I have been mistaken in regard 
to your real feelings and opilions, and that your econ- 
duct, so nnaceountabie to wy own fallible judginent, 
mnst have proceeded from views and motives which J 
did not understand.” 


The eampaign had failed. The President visited 
Harrison's Landing to see for himself what was to 
be done next. Then General McClellan handed 
him his well-known letter *‘upon a eivil aud mili- 
tary poliey covering the whole ground of our na- 
tional trouble.” Hecalled Mr. Stanton’s attention 
to this letter, in the reply we have just cited, and 
told him that for no other policy would our armies 
eontinue to fight. This must have been the last 
straw. |! On one point, however, he was in aecord 
with the President. He wound up by reeommend- 
ing the appointment of a commander-in-chief of the 
army who shouldpossessthePresident’seonfidence. 
On the 11th General Halleek was appointed. 

On the 26th General Halleck arrived at General 
McClellan’s camp. He reports that MeClellan 
‘expressed the opinion that with 30,000 reén- 
forcements he could attack Richmond, with ‘a good 
ehance of suecess.’ I replied that I was authorized 
by the President to promise only 20,000, and that 
if he eould not take Riehmond with that number 
we must devise some plan for withdrawing his 
troops from their present position to some point 
where they eould unite with those of General Pope 
without exposing Washington. He 
the next morning informed me he would attaek 
Riehmond with the reénforcements promised. He 
would not say that he thought the probabilities 
of suecess were in his favor, but that there was ‘a 
chanee,’ and he was ‘willing to try it.’ 

‘‘ With regard to the force of the enemy he ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was not less thau 
200,000.” 

The orders for the removal] followed. ‘‘ There 
was, to my mind,” General Halleck says, ‘‘ no al- 
ternative.” ‘fT have taken the responsibility of 
doing so and am to risk my reputation on it.” 

Upon whatever side, if upon either, of these 
many-sided eontroversies, history shal] at last ad- 
judge the right to be, upon whatever shoulders and 
in whatever degree the burden of blaine shal) finally 
rest, eertain it is that no fair aeceount of these 
operations ean ever be written without taking note 
of these clelays, whereby the initiative was trans- 
ferred to the adversary; of these disasters, these 
unproduetive victories, this ceaseless flow of tel- 
egrams, sureharged with the varying words of 
eontroversy, criticism, objection, reproaeh ; and of 
the inevitable effeet of all these eauses combined, 
in weakening the confidence of the President and 
in undermining his authority and influenee, which, 
however, to the last were exerted to uphold the 
general of his first choice at the head of his great- 
est army. 


ve Original not italicized. These words are owitted in the dispateh as printed in the report of the Committee on 


the Conduet of the War.—R. B. I. 


§ Contirmed ly Chase and Welles.— R. B. I. 


RIGENVI@IN Des GENE Simi Nmcooe 


BY CONSTANCE CARY HARTISON. 


HE first winter of the war was spent by our family in Riehmond, where 
we found lodgings in a dismal rookery famiharly dubbed by its new 
oecupants “ The Castle of Otranto.” It was the old-time Clifton Hotel, honey- 
combed by subterranean passages, and crowded to 1ts hmits with refugees like 
ourselves from country homes within or near the enemy’s lines—or ‘ ’fugees,” 
as we were all called. For want of any common sitting-room, we took pos- 
session of what had been a doctor’s office, a few steps distant down the hilly 
street, fitting it np to the best of our ability; and there we received our 
friends, passing many merry hours. In rainy weather we reached it by an 
underground passage-wayv from the hotel, an alley through the catacombs; 
and many a dignitary of camp or state will recall those ‘‘ Chfton” evenings. 
Already the pineh of war was felt in the commissariat; and we had recourse 
occasionally to a contribution supper, or “ Dutch treat,” when the guests 
brought brandied peaches, boxes of sardines, French prunes, and bags of bis- 
euit, while the hosts contributed only a roast turkey or a ham, with knives 
and forks. Democratic feasts those were, where major-generals and ‘high 
privates” met on an equal footing. The hospitable old town was crowded 
with the families of officers and 
members of the Government. One 
house was made to do the work 
of several, many of the wealthy 
citizens generously giving up their 
i = superfluous space to receive the 
ieee ae reat | new-comers. The only public 
Sas Soa event of note was the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Davis as President 
of the ‘* Permanent Government” 
of the Confederate States, which 
_ awe viewed by the courtesy of Slr 
~ John R. Thompson, the State Li- 
brarian, from one of the windows 
of the Capitol, where, while wait- 
eee ing for the exercises to begin, we 
: fea) read “ Harper’s Weekly” and other 
S= Northen papers, the latest per 
underground express. That 22d 
of February was a day of pouring 
rain, and the concourse of um- 
ss brellas in the square beneath us 
| had the effect of an immense 
THE OLD CLIFTON HOTEL, mushroom-bed. As the bishop and 
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FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF THE VIRGINIA 
ARMORY, RICHMOND. 


The armory, which was completed in 
1805, Was garrisoned during the war bya 
company Known as the State Guard. The 
bnilding was destroyed in the tire that fol- 
lowed the evacuation in April, 1865. 


the president-elect came up- 
on the stand, there was an 
almost painful hush in the 
erowd. All seemed to feel 
the gravity of the trust our 
chosen leader was assuming. 
When he kissed the book a 
shout went up; but there was no elation visible as the people slowly clis- 
persed. Andit was thought ominous afterward, when the story was repeated, 
that, as Mrs. Davis, who had a Virginia negro for coachman, was driven to 
the inauguration, she observed the carriage went at a snail’s pace and was 
escorted by four negro men in black clothes, wearing white cotton gloves and 
walking solemnly, two on either side of the equipage; she asked the coach- 
man what such a spectacle could mean, and was answered, “ Well, ma’am, 
you tole me to arrange everything as it should be; and this is the way we 
do in Richmow’ at funerals and sich-hke.” Mrs. Davis promptly ordered the 
outwalkers away, and with them departed all the pomp and cireumstance the 
oceasion admitted of. In the mind of a negro, everything of dignified cere- 
monial 1s always associated with a funeral. 

Abont March 1st martial law was proclaimed in Richmond, and a fresh 
influx of refugees from Norfolk claimed shelter there. When the spring 
opened, as the spring does openin Richmond, with a sudden glory of green 
leaves, inagnolia blooms, and flowers among the grass, our spirits rose after 
the depression of the latter months. If only to shake off the atmosphere of 
doubts and fears engendered by the long winter of disaster and uncertainty, 
the coming activity of arms was welcome! Personally speaking, there was 
vast improvement 1n our situation, since we had been fortunate enough to find 
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areal home in a pleasant brown-walled house on Franklin street, divided from 
the pavement by a garden full of bounteous greenery, where it was easy to 
forget the discomforts of our previous mode of hfe. IJ shall not attempt to 
deseribe the rapidity with which thrilling excitements sueeeeded eaeh other 
In our experiences in this house. The gathering of many troops around the 
town filled the streets with a continually moving panorama of war, and we 
spent our time in greeting, cheering, choking with sudden emotion, and quiv- 
enng in antieipation of what was yet to follow. We had now finished other 
battle-tlags [see “ Virginia Seenes in 61,” Vol. I., p. 160], and one of them was 
bestowed upon the “ Washington Artillery” of New Orleans, a body of adimi- 
rable soldiers who had wakened to enthusiasm the daughters of Virginia im 
proportion, I dare say, to the woe they had ereated among the daughters of 
Lousiana mm bidding them good-bye. One morning an orderly arrived to 
request that the ladies would be out upon the veranda at a given hour; and, 
punctual to the time fixed, the travel-stained battahon filed past our house. 
These were no holiday soldiers. Their gold was tarnished and their scarlet 
faded by sun and wind and gallant service — they were veterans now on theiv 
way to the front, where the eall of duty never failed to find the flower of 
Lousiana. As they eamein hne with us, the offieers saluted with their swords, 
the band struek up “My Marvland,” the tired soldiers sitting upon the 
eaissons that dragged heavily through the muddy street set up a rousing 
eheer. And there in the midst of them, taking the Apml wind with daring 
color, was our flag, dipping Jow until it passed us! One must grow old and 
cold indeed before sueh things are forgotten. 
A few days later, on coming out of chureh— it is a curious faet that most 
of our exeiting news spread over Richmond on Sunday, and just at that hour 
— we heard of the erushing blow of the fall of New Orleans and the destrue- 
tion of our iron-vlads. My brother had just reported aboard one of those 
splendid ships, as yet unfimshed. As the news came direetly from our kins- 
man, General Randolph, the Seeretary of War, there was no donbting it; and 
while the rest of us broke into lamentation, Mr. Jules de St. Martin, the 
brother-in-law of Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, merely shrugged his shoulders, 
with a thoroughly charaeteristie gesture, making no remark. 
“This must affect your interests,” some one said to him inquiringly. 
“Tam ruined, veila tout /” was the rejoinder—and this was soon confirmed. 
This debonair little gentleman was one of the greatest favorites of our war 
society nm Riehmond. His cheerfulness, his wit, his exquisite eourtesy, made 
him friends everywhere; and although lis nieety of dress, after the pattern 
of the boilevardier fini of Paris, was the subjeet of mueh wonderment to the 
populace when he first appeared upon the streets, it did not prevent him from 
joining the volunteers before Richmond when occasion ealled, and roughing it 
in the trenches like a veteran. His eheerful endurance of hardship during a 
freezing winter of eamp life beeame a proverb in the army later in the siege. 
For a time nothing was talked of but the eapture of New Orleans. Of the 
midshipman, my brother, we heard that on the day previous to the taking of 


the forts, after several days’ bombardment by the United States fleet under 
VeL. It. 29 
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RICHMOND FROM THE MANCHESTER SIDE OF THE JAMES. 


Flag-Officer Farragut, he had been sent in charge of ordnance and deserters 
to a Confederate vessel in the river; that Lieutenant R , a friend of his, 
on the way to report at Fort Jaekson during the hot shelling, had invited the 
lad to accompany him by way of a pleasure trip; that while they were cross- 
ing the moat around Fort Jackson, in a eanoe, and under heavy fire, a thir- 
teen-inch mortar-shell had struck the water near, half filhng their craft; and 
that, after watching the fire from this point for an honr, © had pulled. 
back again alone, against the Mississippi enrrent, under fire tor a mile and a 
half of the way—passing an astonished alhgator who had heen Int on the 
head by a piece of shell and was dying under protest. Thus ended a trip 
alluded to by GC twenty years later as an example of juvenile foolhardiness. 
Aboard the steamship Star of the West, *% next day, he and other midship- 
men in charge of gold and silver coin from the mint and banks of New 
Orleans, and millions more of paper money, over which they were ordered to 
keep guard with drawn swords, hurried away from the doomed eity, where 
the enemy’s arrival was momentarily expected, and where the burning ships 
and steamers and bales of cotton along the levee made a huge crescent of 
fire. Keeping just ahead of the enemy’s fleet, they reached Vicksburg, and 
thence went overland to Mobile, where their charge was given up in safety. 
And now we come to the dSlst of May, 1862, when the eyes of the whole 
continent turned to Richmond. On that day Johnston assaulted the Federals 
who had been advanced to Seven Pines [see pp. 203, 220]. In face of recent 
reverses, we in Richmond had begun to feel hke the prisoner of the Inquisi- 
tion in Poe’s story, cast into a dungeon of slowly contracting walls. With the 
sound of guns, therefore, in the direetion of Seven Pines, every heart leaped 
as 1f deliverance were at hand. And yet there was no joy in the wild pulsa- 
tion, since those to whom we looked for succor were our own flesh and blood, 
barring the way to a foe of superior numbers, abundantly provided, as we 














jv The same vessel that drew the opening shots of the war at Charleston; seized at New Orleans when 
Louisiana seceded; later, sunk by the Confederates in the Yazoo, near Fort Pemberton.— EDITORS. 
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were not, with all the equipments of modern warfare, and backed by a mighty 
nation as determined as ourselves to win. Hardly a family in the town 
whose father, son, or brother was not part and pareel of the defending army. 

When on the afternoon of the 3lst it became known that the engagement 
had begun, the women of Richmond were still going about their daily voea- 
tions quietly, giving no sign of the inward anguish of apprehension. There 
was enough to do now in preparation for the wounded; yet, as events proved, 
all that was done was not euough by half. Night brought a lull in the can- 
nonading. People lay down dressed upon beds, but not to sleep, while the 
weary soldiers slept upon 
ther arms. Early next 
morning the whole town 
was on the street. Ambu- 
lances, litters, carts, every 
vehicle that the eity could 
produee, went and eame 
with a ghastly burden; 
those who could walk limped a 
painfully home, in some LBs Sy 
eases so black with gunpow- Mis) os 
der they passed umrecog- i Seana 
nized. Women with pallid 
faces flitted bareheaded 
through the streets search- 
ing for their dead or 
wounded. The chnrehes 
were thrown open, many 
people visiting them for a 
sad ecominunion-serviee or 
brief time of prayer; the 
lecture-rooms of various 
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places of worship were on Cel 
crowded with ladies volun- FOOD FOR THE CONFEDERATE WOUNDED, 
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teermg to sew, as fast as fingers could fly, the rough beds ealled 
for by the surgeons. Men too old or infirm to fight went on horseback 
or afoot to meet the returning ambulances, ancl in some eases served as 
escort to them own dying sons. By afternoon of the day following the 
battle, the streets were one vast hospital. T'o find shelter for the sufferers 
aw number of unused buildings were thrown open. I[ remember, especially, 
the St. Charles Hotel, a gloomy place, where two young girls went to look 
for a member of their family, reported wounded. We had tramped in vain 
over pavements burning with the intensity of the sun, from one scene of 
horror to another, until our feet and brains alike seemed about to serve us no 
further. The cool of those vast dreary rooms of the St. Charles was refresh- 
ing; but such a spectacle! Men in every stage of mutilation lying on the 
bare boards, with perhaps a haversack or an army blanket beneath their 
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IN THE STREETS OF RICHMOND — WOUNDED FROM THE BATTLE OF SEVEN PINES. 


heads,— some dying, all suffering keenly, while waiting their turn to be 
attended to. To be there empty-handed and impotent nearly broke our 
hearts. We passed from one to the other, making such shght additions to 
their comfort as were possible, wlile looking in every upturned face in dread 
to find the object of our search. Tlnis sorrow, I may add, was spared, the 
youth arriving at home later with a shght flesh-wound. The condition of 
things at this and other improvised hospitals was improved next day by the 
offerings from many ehurehes of pew-eushions, which, sewn together, served 
as comfortable beds; and for the remainder of the war their owners thanked 
God upon bare benches for every “ misery missed” that was “ merey gained.” 
To supply food for the hospitals the contents of larders all over town were 
emptied into baskets; while cellars long sealed and eobwebhbed, belonging to 
the old Virginia gentry who knew good Port and Madeira, were opened by 
the Ithuviel’s spear of universal sympathy. There was not mueh going to bed 
that mght, either; and I remember spending the greater part of it leaning 
from my window to seek the eool night air, while wondering as to the fate 
of those near to me. There was a summons to my mother about midnight. 
Two soldiers came to tell her of the wounding of one elose of kins; but she 
was already on duty elsewhere, tireless and watchful as ever. Up to that 
time the vonnger girls had been regarded as superfluities in hospital serviee ; 
but on Monday two of us found a eouple of rooms where fifteen wounded men 
lay upon pallets around the floor, and, on offering our services to the surgeons 
in charge, were proud to have them aeeepted and to be installed as responsible 
nurses, under direction of an older and more expeneneecd woman. The eon- 
stant activity our work entailed was a relief from the strained exeitement of 
life after the battle of Seven Pines. When the first flurry of distress was 
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over, the residents of those pretty houses standing back in gardens full of 
roses set their cooks to work, or, better still, went themselves into the 
kitchen, to compound delicious messes for the wounded, after the appetiz- 
ing old Virginia recipes. Flitting about the streets in the direction of 
the hospitals were smiling, white-jacketed negroes, carrying silver trays 
with dishes of fine porcelain under napkins of thick white damask, con- 
taining soups, creams, jellies, thin biscuit, eggs @ la créme, boiled chicken, 
etc., surmounted by clusters of freshly gathered flowers. A year later we 
had cause to pine after these culinary glories when it came to measuring 
out, with sinking hearts, the meager ; 
portions of milk and food we aes 
could afford to give our charges. 

As an instance, however, 
that quality in food was 
not always appreciated 
by the patients, my 
mother urged upon 
one of her sufferers 
(a gaunt and _ soft- 
voiced Carolinian 
from the ‘ piney 
woods district”) a 
delicately served tr- 
fle from some neigh- 
boring kitchen. 

‘Jes ez you say, 
old miss,” was the 
weary answer; “I 
ain’t a-contradictin’ = & = a= = 
you. It mout be good a ee Se 


for me, but my stom- 
ick’s kinder sot agin VIEW OF WASHINGTON MONUMENT, IN CAPFFOL SQUARE, RICHMOND. 
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it. There ain’t but one thing [’m sorter yarnin’ arter, an’ that’s a dish 0’ 
ereens en bacon fat, with a few molarses poured onto it.” 

From our patients, when they could syllable the tale, we had accounts 
of the fury of the fight, which were made none the less horrible by such 
assistance as imagination could give to the facts. JI remember they told us 
of shot thrown from the enemy’s batteries, that plowed their way throngh 
hnes of flesh and blood before exploding in showers of musket-balls to do 
still further havoc. Before these awful missiles, it was said, our men had 
fallen in swaths, the hving closing over them to press forward in the charge. 

It was at the end of one of these narrations that a piping voice came from 
a pallet in the corner: * They fit right smart, them Yanks did, I tell you!” 
and not to laugh was as much of an effort as it had just been not to ery. 

From one scene of death and suffering to another we passed during those 
days of June. Under awithering heat that made the hours preceding dawn 
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the only ones of the twenty-four endurable in point of temperature, and a 
shower-bath the only form of diversion we had time or thought to indulge in, 
to go out-of-doors was sometimes worse than remaining 1n our wards. But one 
night after several of us bad been walking about town in a state of panting 
exhaustion, palin-leaf fans in hand, a friend persuaded us to ascend to the small 
platform on the summit of the Capitol, in search of fresher air. To reach it 
was hke going through a vapor-bath, but an hour amid the cool breezes above 
the tree-tops of the square was a thing of joy unspeakable. 

Day by day we were called to our windows by the wailing dirge of a mili- 
tary band preceding a soldier’s funeral. One could not number those sad 
pageants: the coftin crowned with eap and sword and gloves, the ricerless 
horse following with empty boots fixed in the stirrups of an army saddle; 
such soldiers as could be spared from the front marehing after with arms 
reversed and crape-eifolded banners; the passers-by standing with bare, bent 
heads. Funerals less honored outwardly were continually occurring. Then 
and thereafter the green hillsides of lovely Hollywood were frequently up- 
turned to find resting-places for the heroie dead. So much taxed for time and 
for attendants were those who officiated that 1t was not unusual to perform 
the last rites for the departed at night. A solemn scene was that in the July 
moonlight, when, in the presence of the few who valued him most, we laid to 
rest one of my own nearest kinsmen, of wliom 1n the old service of the United 
States, as in that of the Confederacy, it was said, “He was a spotless knight.” 

Spite of its melancholy uses, there was no more favorite walk in Richmond 
than Hollywood, a picturesquely beautiful spot, where high hills sink into 
velvet undulations, profusely shaded with holly, pine, and cedar, as well as 
by trees of decidnuons fohage. In spring the banks of the stream that ruus 
through the valley were enameled with wild flowers, and the thickets were 
full of Mav-blossom and dogwood. Mountiug to thesummit of the bluff, one 
nay sit under the shade of some ample oak, to view the spures and roofs of 
the town, withthe white colonnade of the distant Capitol. Richmond, thus 
seen beneath her verdant fohage “upon hills, girdled by hills,” confirms what 
an old writer felt called to exelaim about it, ‘ Verily, this city hath a pleasant 
seat.” On the right, below this point, flows the rushing yellow river, making 
ceaseless turmoil around islets of rock whose ritts are full of bireh and wil- 
low, or leaping impetuously over the bowlders of granite that strew its bed. 
Old-time Richmond folk used to say that the sound of their favorite James 
(or, to be exact, “ Jeems”) went with them ito foreign countries, during no 
matter how many vears of absence, haunting them hHkea strain of sweetest 
music; nor would they permit a suggestion of superiority 1n the flavor of any 
other fluid to that of a draught of its amber waters. So blent with my own 
memories of war is the voice of that tireless river, that I seem to hear it yet, 
over the tramp of rusty battalions, the short imperious stroke of the alarm- 
bell, the clash of passing bands, the gallop of eager horsemen, the roar of 
battle, the moan of hospitals, the stifled note of sorrow ! 

During all this time President Davis was a familiar and picturesque figure 
on the streets, walking throngh the Capitol square from his residence to the - 
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executive office in the morning, not to return until late in the afternoon, or 
riding just before nightfall to visit one or another of the encampments near 
the city. Hewas tall, erect, slender, and of a dignified and soldierly bearing, 
with clear-cut and Mgh-bred features, and of a demeanor of statcly courtesy 
to all. He was clad always in Confederate gray cloth, and wore a soft 
felt hat with wide brim. Afoot, his step was brisk and firm; im the saddle 
he rode admirably and with a martial aspect. His early hfe had been spent 
in the Military Academy at West Point and upon the then north-western 
frontier in the Black Hawk War, and he afterward greatly distinguished 
himself at Monterey and Buena Vista in Mexico; at the time when we knew 
him, everything in his appearance and manner was suggestive of such a 
training. He was reported to feel quite out of place in the office of President, 
with executive aud administrative duties, in the midst of such a war; Gen- 
eral Lee always spoke of him as the best of military advisers; his own inchi- 
nation was to be with the army, and at the first tidings of sound of a gun, 
anywhere within reach of Richmond, he was in the saddle and off for the 
spot—to the dismay of his staft-officers, who were expected to act as an 
escort on such occasions, and who never knew at what hour of the night or of 
the next day they should get back to bed or to a meal. The stories we were 
told of his adventures on such excursions were many, and sometimes amus- 
ing. For instance, when General Lee had crossed the Chickahominy, Presi- 
dent Davis, with several staff-officers, overtook the column, and, with the 
Secretary of War and a few other non-combatants, forded the river just as 
the battle at Mechaniesville began. (reneral Lee, surrounded by members of 
his own staff and other officers, was found a few hundred yards north of the 
bridge, in the middle of the broad road, mounted and busily engaged in 
directing the attack then about to be made by a brigade sweeping in line 
over the fields to the east of the road and toward Ellerson’s Mill, where in a 
few minutes a hot engagement commenced. Shot, from the enemy’s guns 
out of sight, went whizzing overhead in quick suecession, striking every 
moment nearer the group of horsemen in the road as the gunners improved 
their range. General Lee observed the President’s approach, and was 
evidently annoyed at what he considered a foolhardy expedition of needless 
exposure of the head of the Government, whose duties were elsewhere. He 
turned his back for a moment, until Colonel Chilton had been dispatched at 
a gallop with the last direction to the commander of the attacking brigade; 
then, facing the cavaleade and looking hke the god of war indignant, he 
exchanged with the President a salute, with the most frigid reserve of 
anything hke welcome or cordiality. In an instant, and without allowance 
of opportunity for a word from the President, the general, looking not at 
him but at the assemblage at large, aske:l in a tone of irritation : 

“Who are all this army of people, and what are they doing here?” 

No one moved or spoke, but all eyes were upon the President; everybody 
perfectly understood that this was only an order for him to retire to a place 
of safety, and the roar of the guns, the rattling fire of musketry, and the 
bustle of a battle in progress, with troops continually arriving across the 


bridge to go into action, went on. The President twisted in his saddle, quite 
taken aback at such a greeting—the general regarding him now with glances 
of growing severity. Aftera painful pause the President said, depreeatingly : 
‘“Itis not my army, General.” ‘ It certainly is not my army, Mr. President,” 
was the prompt reply, “and this 1s no place for it”—in an accent of com- 
mand. Sueh a rebuff was a stunner to Mr. Davis, who, however, soon 
regained his serenity and answered : 

‘Well, General, if I withdraw, perhaps they will follow,” and, raising his 
hat in another cold salute, he turned his horse’s head to ride slowly toward 
the bridge—seeing, as he turned, a man killed immediately before him by a 
shot from a gun which at that moment gct the range of the road. The Presi- 
dent’s own staft-officers followed him, as did various others; but he presently 
drew rein in a stream, where the Ingh bank and the bushes concealed him 
from General Lee’s repelling observation, and there remained while the battle 
raged. The Secretary of War had also made a show of withdrawing, but 
improved the opportunity afforded by rather a deep ditch on the roadside to 
attempt to conceal himself and his horse there for a time from General Lee, 
who at that moment was more to be dreaded than the enemy’s guns. 

When on the 27th of June the Seven Days’ strife began, there was none of 
the excitement that had attended the battle of Seven Pines. People had 
shaken themselves down, as it were, to the grim reality of a fight that must 
be fought. ‘Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall,” was the spirit of 
their ery. 

Itis not my purpose to deal with the history of those awful Seven Days. Mine 
only to speak of the other side of that canvas in which heroes of two arnnes 
were passing and repassing, as on some huge Homerie frieze, 11 the manceuvres 
of astrife that hung our land in mourning. The sears of war are healed when 
this is written, and the vast “pity of it” fills the heart that wakes the retrospect. 

What I have said of Richmond before these battles will suffice for a picture 
of the summer’s experience. When the tide of battle receded, what 
wrecked hopes it left to tell the tale of the Battle Stunmer! Victory was ours, 
but i how many homes was heard the voice of lamentation to drown the 
shouts of trinmph! Many families, rich and poor alike, were bereaved of 
their clearest; and for many of the dead there was mourning by all the town. 
No ineident of the war, for instance, made a deeper impression tlian the fall 
in battle of Colonel Munforcd’s beautiful and brave young son, Ells, whose 
body, laid aeross lis own eaisson, was carried that summer to his father’s 
house at nightfall, where the family, unconscious of their loss, were sitting 
in eheerful talk around the portal. Another son of Richmond, whose death 
was keenly felt by everybody, received his mortal wound at the front of the 
first charge to break the enemy’s lhne at Gaimes’s Mill. This was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bradtute Warwick, a young hero who had won his spurs in service 
with Garibaldi. Losses like these are irreparable in. any community; and so, 
with lamentations 1n nearly every household, while the spirit along the hnes 
continued unabated, it was a chastened “ Thank God” that went up among 
us When we knew the siege of Richmond was over. 
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BY JOHN POPE, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8. A. 


wa | paieaet in June, 1862, J was im command of the army 

2 corps known as the “Army of the Mississippi,” 
which formed the left wing of the army engaged im 
operations against Corinth, Miss., commanded by 
‘ye General Falleck. A few days after Corinth was evac- 
4 uated I went to St. Louis on a short leave of absence 
from my command, and while there I received a tele- 
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‘ Wace = eran from Mr. Stanton, Seeretary of War, request- 
& 1 ee 1 ° ; e ; e Ve 
Ee ,,- Ing ine to come to Washington immediately. I at 
= oe =e  esen |) ‘ D mi 
ae aster once communicated the fact to General Halleck by 


_ telegraph, and received a reply from him strongly 
cana objecting to my leaving the army which was under 
his command. I quite coneurred with him both as to his objections to iny 
going to Washineton for pubhe reasons and as to the nnadvisability of such 
a step on personal considerations. Iwas obhged, however, to go, and I went 
accordingly, but with great relnetanee and against the urgent protests of my 
friends in St. Louis, and subsequently of many friends in the Army of the West. 
When I reached Washington the President was absent at West Point, but 
[ reported in person to Seeretary Stanton. I had never seen hin before, and 
his peculiar appearanee and manners made a vivid impression on me. He 
was short and stout. His long beard, which hung over his breast, was 
shehtly tinged with gray even at that time, and he had the appearance of a 
man who had lost much sleep and was tired both in body and mind, Certainly, 
with his large eye-glasses and rather disheveled appearance, his presence was 
not nuposing. Although he was very kind and civil to me, his manner was 
abrupt and his speech short and rather dictatorial. He entered at once on 
the busimess in hand, seemmely without the least idea that any one should 
object to, or be reluctant to agree to, his views and purposes. He was 
surprised, and, it seemed to me, not well pleased, that [ did not assent to his 
plans with effusion; but went on to unfold them in the seeming certainty that 
they must be submitted to. He informed me that the purpose was to unite the 
armies under McDowell, Frémont, and Banks, all three of whom were my sen- 
iors in rank, and to place mein general command. These armies were scattered 
over the northern part of Virginia, with httle or no communieation or concert 
of action with one another; Frémont and Banks being at Middletown, in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and MeDowell’s corps widely separated, King’s division 
at vedericksburg, and Ricketts’s at and bevond Manassas Junetion. 

Lhe general purpose at that time was to demonstrate with the anmy toward 
Gordonsville and Charlottesville and draw off as much as possible of the force 
J Accompanying General Beauregard’s paper on the First Battle of Bull Run (Vol. L, pp. 196-227) 

are maps and many pictures of interest with reference to the second battle.— EDITORS. 
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in front of General McClellan, who then occupied the line of the Chiekahomuiny, 
and to distract the attention of the enemy in his front so as to reduee as far 
as practicable the resistance opposed to lis advanee on Rielmond. 

It beeame apparent to me at once that the duty to be assigned to me was 
in the nature of a forlorn-hope, and my position was still further embarrassed 
by the faet that [was called from another army and a difterent field of duty 
to command an army of which the corps commanders were all ivy seniors in 
vank. I therefore strongly urged that I be not placed in sueh a position, but 
be permitted to return to my eommand in the West, to whieh I was greatly 
attached and with whieh I had been closely identified in several successful 
operations on the Mississippi. It was not difficult to foreeast the delicate and 
embarrassing position in which I should be placed, nor the almost certainly 
disagreeable, if not untortunate, issue of such organization for sueli a purpose. 

It would be tedious to relate the conversations between the President, the 
Seerctary of War, and myself on this subjeet. Sufficient to say that I was finally 
informed that the pubhe mterests required my assignment to this command, 
and that it was my duty to submit cheerfully. An order from the War Depart- 
ment was accordingly issued organizing the Army of Virginia, to consist of 
the army corps of McDowell, Banks, and I’rémont, and placing me im command. 

One result of this order was the very natural protest of General Frémont 
agaist being placed under the command of his jor in rank, and his request 
to be reheved trom the eommand of his corps. 4 


This request was complied with, and on the 29th of June, 1862, General Franz Sigel assumed 
command of the First Corps.—EDITORS. 
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It was equally 
hatural that the 
subordinate officers 
and the enlisted 
men of those corps 
should have been 
ill-pleased at the 
seeming atfront to 
their own officers, 
involved m calhng 
an officer strange to 


them and to the 
country in which 


they were operat- 
ing, and to the char- 
acter of the service 
in which they were 
engaged, to super- 
sede well-known and trusted officers who had been with them from the 
beginning, and whose reputation was so closely identified with them own. 
How tar this feeling prevailed among them, and how it influenced their 
actions, if 1t did so at all, lam not able to tell; butitis only proper for me 
to say (and it is a pleasure as well as a duty to say it) that Generals McDowell 
and Banks never exlubited to me the slightest feeling on the subject either 
in their conversation or acts. Indeed, I think it would be hard to find officers 
more faithful to their duty or more deeply interested 1m the suecess of the 
army. ‘lo General McDowell especially is due my gratitude for his zeal and 
fidehty in what was and ought to have been considered a common eanse, 
the suecess of the Union uArmy. 

Knowing very well the difficulties and embarrassments certain to arise 
from all these sources, and the almost hopeless character of the service 
demanded of me, I, nevertheless, felt obhged, in deference to the wish of the 
President aud Secretary of War, to submit; but I entered on this command 
with @reat reluctance and serious forebodings. 

@n the 27th of June, accordingly, I assumed command of the Army of Vir- 
einia, Which consisted of the three corps above named, which numbered as 
follows: Frémont’s corps, 11,500; Banks’s corps, S@00, and Mice Dowell’s corps, 
18,500@,—in all, 55,00@ men. {. The cavalry numbered about 500@, but inost of it 
was badly organized and armed, and in poor condition for service. These 
forces were scattered over a wide district of country, not within supporting 





VIEW IN CULPEPER DURING THE 


OCCUPATION BY POPE. 


FROM A PHUOTOGKRAPII. 


The building with the ball and vane is the Court House, tu which 
Confederate prisoners were confined. 


estimate. 


ww On the 27th of June, according te the ‘‘ Official 
Records,” the streugth of the Army of Virginia 
appears to have been about as follows: Head- 
quarters, 200; Sigel's corps (Frémont’s), 13,200; 
Banks’s, 12,100; McDowell's, 19,300; cavalry. 
5800. Total of the three army corps, 44,600, or 
6600 more than General Pope’s estimate: Aggre- 
gate, 50,600, or 7600 more thau General Pope’s 


On the 31st of July the consolidated 
repert showed 46,358 ‘effectives.” An error in 
the report of Banks’s corps reduced this aggregate 
to 40,358. After the battle of Cedar Mouutain, 
and when he had been reénforced by Reno (7000), 
Pope estimated lis foree at barely 40,000. With 
this force were 25 field-batteries numbering about 
150 guns.— EDITORS. 
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distance of one another, and some of the brigades and divisions were badly 
organized and in a more or less demoralized condition. This was especially 
the case in the army corps of General I'rémont, as shown in the report of 
General Sigel which was sent me when he had assumed command of it. 

My first object was, therefore, to bring the three corps of the army 
together, or near enongh together to be within supporting distance of one 
another, and to put them in as efficient a condition for active service as 
was possible with the time and means at my disposal. When I assumed this 
command, the troops under General Stonewall Jackson had retired from the 
ralley of the Shenandoah to Richmond, so there was not at that time any 
force of the enemy of any consequence within several days’ march of my 
command, I accordingly sent orders to General Sigel to move forward, cross 
the Shenandoah at Front Royal, and, pursuing the west side of the Blue 
Ridge to Luray, and then crossing it at Thornton’s Gap, take post at Sperry- 
ville. At the same time I direeted General Banks to cross the Shenandoah at 
Front Royal and proceed by way of Chester Gap to Little Washington. Rick- 
etts’s division of \LleDowell’s corps, then at and beyond Manassas Junction, was 
ordered to move forward to Waterloo Bridge, where the turnpike from War- 
renton to Sperryville crosses the Rappahannock, there known as Hedgman’s 
River. In deference to the wishes of the Government, and much against 
my opinion, King’s division of the same corps was kept at Fredericksburg. 
The wide separation of this division from the main body of the army not 
only deprived me of its use when, as beeame plain afterward, 1t was much 
needed, but left us exposed to the constant danger that the enemy might 
Interpose between us. 

The partial concentration of the corps so near to the Blue Ridge and with 
open communications with the Shenandoah Valley seemed to me best to ful- 
fill the object of covering that valley from any movements from the direction 
of Richmond with any foree less than the army nnder my command. The 
position was one also which gave most favorable facilities for the intended 
operations toward Gordonsville and Charlottesville. 

At the date of my orders for this concentration of the army under my com- 
mand,{ the Army of the Potomae under General McClellan oceupied both 
banks of the Chickahominy, and it was hoped that his advance against 
Richmond, so long delaved, might be facilitated by vigorous use of the Army 
of Virginia. 

During the preparation for the march of the corps of Banks and Sigel 
toward Sperryville and Little Wasnington, began the series of battles which 
preceded and attended the retreat of General McClellan from the Chicka- 
hominy toward Harrisons Landing. 

When first General McClellan began to intimate by his dispatches that he 
designed making this retreat toward the James River, I snggested to the 
President the impolicy of such a movement, and the serious consequences 

{ The President’s order constituting the Army of MeClellan’s right near Mechaniesville. General 
Virginia is dated June 26th. On that day the Pope took command on the 27th; on that day was 


second of the Seven Days’ battles referred to in fought the battle of Gaines’s Mill, and the march 
the next paragraph began with Lee’s attack on to the James began that night.— EDITORS. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SINCE THE WAR. 
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that would be likely to result from it; [ urged upon lim that he send orders 
to General McClellan, if he were unable to maintain his position on the Chick- 
ahominy, and were pushed by superior forees of the enemy, to mass his whole 
foree on the north side of that stream, even at the risk of losing some of his 
material of war, and endeavor to retire in the direction of Hanover Court 
House, but in no event to retreat farther south than the White House on the 
Pamunkey River. I told the President that by the movement to the James 
River the whole army of the enemy would be interposed between General Me- 
Clellan and myself, and that they would then be able to strike in either diree- 
tion as night seem most advantageous to them; that this movement would 
leave entirely unprotected, except so far as the sinall foree under my command 
could protect it, the whole region in front of Washington, and that it would 
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therefore be lmnpossible to send him any of my troops without putting it in the 
power of the enemy to exchange Richmond for Washington; that to them the 
loss of Richmond would be comparatively a small loss, while to us the loss of 
Washington would be ahnost a fatal blow. Ll was so impressed with these 
opinions that [ several times urged them upon the attention of the President 
and the Secretary of War. 

The sonndness of these views can be easily tested by subsequent facts. The 
enemy actually did choose between the danger of losing Rielhmond and the 
chanee of capturing Washington.) Stonewall Jaekson’s corps was detached 
from Lee’s army confronting McClellan at Harrison’s Landing early in July, 
and on the 19th of that month was concentrated at Gordonsville in my front; 
while Stuart’s cavalry division, detached from Lee’s army about the same 
time, was at or near Fredericksburg watching our movements from that direc- 
tion. On the Léth of August Longstreet’s whole corps was dispatched to join 
Jackson at Gordonsville, to which place he had fallen back from Cedar Monn- 
tain, and the head of Longstreet’s corps had joined Jaekson at that place on 
August 15th. These forces were commanded by Lee in person, who was at 
Gordonsville on that day. The first troops of the Army of the Potomae which 
left Harrison’s Landing moved out from that place on Angust 14th, \ at which 
dlate there was nothing ot Lee’s army, exeept D. H. Hills corps, left im front 


Pp General Lee says in his report dated April 
LSth, 1863s; 

“To mect the advanee of the latter [Pope] . Gen- 
eral Jaekson, with Lis own and Ewell's divisions, wus 
ordered to proceed toward Gordousville ou July 13th. 
Upon reaching that Vieinity he ascertained that the 
foree under General Pope was superior to Lis own, bat 


the uneertainty thet then sarrounded the designs of , 


Mectlean reudered it inexpedicut to reévforee him 
fron. the army at Wiehmond. Agsistanee was 
promised should the progress of General Pope put it in 
onr power to strike an effectual blow without withdraw- 
ins the froups too long from the defense of the capital. 
The army at Westover (HRarrison’s Landing}, coptinning 
fo manifest no intention of resuming active operations, 
and General Pope’s advance having reached the Rapi- 
dun, General vA. P. Will, with his division, was ordered 
ou Jnly 27th to join General Jackson. At the saine time, 
inorderto keep MeClelan stationary. or. if possible, to 
cause him to withdraw, General D. I. Will, command. 
ing south of James River, was @irected to threaten his 
Complications.” 

And in Ins report, dated June Sth, 1865: 

“The victory at Cedar Run fAngust oth] effeetually 
checked the progress of the enemy for the time, but it 
soon beeame apparcnt that his arviy was being largely 
increased, The corps of Major-General Burtuside from 
North Carolina, whielh liad reached Fredericksburg 
[Aicust 4th and 5th], was reported to have movedup the 
Rappahannock a few days afler the hatde, to wnite with 
General Pope, anda part of General MeClelan’s army 
was beheved to have left Westover for the same purpose. 
It. therefore seemed that active operations on the James 
were no longer contemplated, and that the most effeetnal 
wavto relieve Richmond from auy danger of attack 
fro that quarter wonld be to reénforee General Jack- 
son and advance upon Genera: Pope.’ EDITORS. 

{On the SOth of July General Halleck ordered 
reneral McClellan to send away his sick as rapidly 
as pos®ible. @n the 3d of Angust General Halleck 
telegraphed: ‘Tt is determined to withdraw your 


army from the Peninsnla to Aquia Creek. You 
will tuke inimediate measures to effect this. 

Your material and transportation should be re- 
moved first.” General MeClellan protested against 
the movement, as did Generals Dix, Burnside, and 
Sumner, Ceueral Halleck replied to General Me- 
Clellau that he saw no alternative. ‘There is 
no change of plaus.” “T, have taken the 
responsibility and am fo risk my reputa- 
tion on it.” 

The movement of the sick began at onee. 
Between the Ist of August, when the order was 
received, and the 16th, when the evacuation of 
Harrison’s Landing was completed, 1-$,150 were 
sent away, many of them necessarily to the North. 
The first troops arrived at Aquia within seven 
days, and the last of the infantry within 26 days, 
after the receipt of the order. 

(The original movement of the Army of the Po- 
tomae, front Alexandria to Fort. Monroe, had taken 
o7 days, and Mr. Tucker, who had superintended 
its transport, said of it: “I confidently submit 
that for economy and eceleritv this expedition 
is Without a parallel on reeord.”) 

In the terms of General Flalleck’s order of Au- 
cust si, there were to be transported first the 
14,1590 siek; next all the material of the army, 
and the transportation, embracing 8100 wagons, 
390 ambulances, 18,000 horses and mnies; then 
$89,407 officers and men, 360 guns, and 13,000 
artillery and cavalry horses, together with the bag- 
gage and stores in use; but in order to hasten the 
movement this routine was not rigidly observed, 
and the movement of Peck’s division (ordered to 
move last) of 7581 men and 10 guus was counter- 
manded by General Halleck.— Epirors. 
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of MeClellan or near 
to him. Hhll’s corps 
could have opposed 
but little effective | 2 
resistauce to the ad- 
vanee of the Army 
of the Potomae upon 
Riehmond. 

It seems clear, then, 
that the views ex- 
pressed to the Presi- 
dent and Seeretary 
of War, as heretofore 





set forth, were sound, RETREAT OF THE UNION TROOPS ACROSS THE RAPPAILANNOCK AT RAPVAHAN- 
: NOCK STATION. AFTER A SKETCIL MADE AT THE TIME. 
and that the enemy : 


had left McClellan to work his will on Riehmond, while they pushed forward 
against the small army under my eommand and to the capture of Washing- 
ton. This movement of Lee was, in my opinion, in aceordanee with true 
military principle, and was the natural result of McClellan’s retreat to Har- 
nison’s Landing, which eompletely separated the Army of the Potomae from 
the Army of Virgima and left the entire foree of the enemy interposed 
between them. 

The retreat of General McClellan to Harrison’s Landing was, however, con- 
tinued to the end. During these six days of anxiety and apprehension Mr. 
Lincoln spent much of his time in the offiee of the Secretary of War, most of 
that time reclining on a sofa or lounge. The Secretary of War was always 
with hin, and from time to time his Cabinet officers came in. Mr. Lineoln 
himself appeared much depressed and wearied, though occasionally, while wait- 
ing for telegrams, he would break into some lhumorous remark, which seemed 
rather a protest against his despondent manner than any genuine expression 
of enjoyment. He spoke no nnkind word of any one, and appeared to be 
anxious himself to bear all the burden of the situation; and when the final 
result was reported he rose with a sorrowful face and left the War Department. 

A day or two after General MeClellan reached the James River [I was 
ealled before the President and Ins Cabinet to consult upon means and move- 
ments to reheve him. I do not know that it would be proper even at tIns day 
for me to state what oecurred or what was said during this consultation, 
except so far as I was myself directly concerned. General McClellan was 
calling for reenforeements, and stating that “imuch over rather than under 
one hundred thousand men” were neeessary before he could resume opera- 
tions against Richmond. I[ had not under my eommand one-half that foree. 

I stated to the President and Cabinet that I stood ready to undertake any 
movement, however hazardous, to reheve the Army of the Potomae. Some 
suggestions which seemed to me impracticable were made, and much was said 
which under the eireumstances will not bear repetition. 

I stated that only on one condition would I be willing to involve the army 
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THE BATTLE OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN — VIEW FROM TITE UNION LINES. fROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME, 


The picture shows the artillery duel and deployinent. of troops before the inain attack toward 
the right, in the middle distance. 


under my command in direct operations against the enemy to releve the 
Army of the Potomae. That condition was, that such peremptory orders be 
eiven to General McClellan, and in addition such measures taken in aclvance 
as would render it certain that he would nake a vigorous attack on the enemy 
with his whole force the moment he heard that I was engaged. 

In face of the extraordinary difficulties which existed and the terrible 
responsibility about to be thrown on me, I considered it my duty to state 
plainly to the President that I could not risk the destruetion of my army in 
such a movement as was suggested if it were left to the discretion of General 
MeClelan or any one else to withhold the vigorous use of his whole force 
when ny attack was made. 

The whole plan of eampaign for the army under my command was neees- 
sarily changed by the movement of the Army of the Potomae to Harrisou’s 
Landing. A day or two after General MeClellan had reached his position on 
James River I addressed him a letter stating to him my position, the disposi- 
tion of the troops under my command, and what was reqmred of them, and 
requesting him 1n all good faith and earnestness to write me freely and fully 
his iews, and to suggest to me any measures which he thought desirable to 
enable me to codéperate with hnn, and offering to render any assistance in my 
power to the operations of the army under his command. I stated to him 
that I was very anxious to assist him in his operations, and that I would 
undertake any labor or run any risk for that purpose. I therefore requested 
lum to feel no hesitation in communicating freely with me, as he might rest 
assured that any sugeestions he made would ineet all respect and considera- 
tion from me, and that, so far as was within my power, I would earry out his 
wishes with all energy and all the means at my econmmand. In reply to this 
communieation I reeeived a letter from General MeClellan very general in its 
terms and proposing nothing toward the accomplishment of the purpose I 
suggested to him. 
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It became very apparent, therefore, considering the situation in which the 
Army of the Potomae and the Army of Virginia were placed in relation to 
each other and the absolute necessity of harmonious and prompt codperation 
between them, that some military 
superior both of General McClellan 
and myself should be placed in gen- 
eral command of all the operations 
in Virginia, with power to enforce 
joint action between the two armies 
within that field of operations, Gen- 
eral Halleck was accordingly called 
to Washington and assigned to the 
cominand-in-chief of the army, x 
though Mr. Stanton was opposed 
to it and used some pretty strong 
language to me concerning General 
Halleck and my action in the mat- 
ter. They, however, established 
friendly relations soon atter Gen- 
eral Halleck assumed command. 
The reasons which induced me, 
in the first instance, to ask to be 
reheved from the command of the 
Army of Virginia, as heretotore set forth, were greatly intensified by the 
retreat of General McClellan to James River and the bitter feelings and 
controversies which it occasioned, and I again requested the President to 
relieve me from the command and permit me to return to the West. The 
utter impossibility of sending General MeClellan anything lke the reén- 
foreements he asked for, the extreme danger to Washington involved in 
sending him even a fraction of the small foree under my command, and the 
glaring necessity of concentrating these two armies in some judicious man- 
ner and as rapidly as possible, resulted in a determination to withdraw the 
Army of the Potomac from the James River and unite it with the Army of 
Virginia. The question of the command of these armies when nnited was 
never discussed in my presence, if at all, and I left Washington with the 
natural impression that when this junction was accomplished General Halleck 
would himself assume the command in the field. Under the changed condition 
of things brought about by General McClellan’s retreat to James River, and 





BRIGABIER-GENERAL CHARLES 8S. WINBER, C. S. A., KILLED 


AT CEDAR MOUNTAIN. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


jv The first step toward calling General Halleck 
to Washington appears in the President’s tele- 
gram of Jnly 2d asking if he could not come 
‘for a flying visit.” On the 6th, GovernorSprague 
was sent to him at Corinth, on a confidential mis- 
sion, arriving there on the 10th. Meanwhile the 
President had visited General McClellan and re- 
eeived from his hands the Harrison’s Bar letter. 
On the 11th, General Halleck was appointed Gen- 
eral-in-chief. Mr. Chase says in his diary (see 
‘Life and Publie Services of 8S. P. Chase,’ by 
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J. W. Sehuckers, p. +47) that he and Mr. Stanton 
‘proposed to the President to send Pope to the 
James and give [Ormsby M.] Mitchel the command 
of the front of Washington. The President 
was not prepared for anything so decisive, and sent 
for Halleck and made him Commander-in-ehier.” 
Secretary Welles says (‘‘ Lincoln and Seward,” p. 
191): ‘Pope also uniting with Stanton 
and General Scott in advising that McClellan should 
be superseded and Halleck placed iu charge of 
military affairs at Washington.”— EDITORS. 
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the purpose to withdraw his army and unite it with that undermy command, 
the campaign of the Army of Virgimia was limited to the following objects: 

1. To cover the approaches to Washington from any enemy advancing from 
the direction of kichmond, anc to oppose and delay its advance to the last 
extremity, so as to give all the time possible for the withdrawal of the Army 
of the Potomac from the James River. 

2. If no heavy forces of the enemy moved north, to operate on their lines 
of communication with Gordonsville and Charlottesville, so as to force Lee to 
make heavy detachments from his foree at Richmond and facilitate to that 
extent the withdrawal of the Army of the Potomac. 

Halleck was of the opinion that the Junction of the two armies could be 
mace on the line of the Rappahannock, and my orders to hold fast to my com- 
munications with Fredericksburg, through which place MecClellan’s army was 
to make its junction with the Army of Virginia, were repeated positively. 

The decision of the enemy to move north with the bulk of his arny was 
promptly made and vigorously earned out, so that it became apparent, even 
before General McClellan began to embark his army, that the line of the Rap- 
pahannock was too far to the front. That fact, however, was not realized by 
Halleck until too late for any change which could be effectively executed. 

Such was the organization of the Army of Virginia, and such its objects 
and the ditticulties with which it was embarrassed from the very beginning. 
This rather long preface appears to me to be essential to any suffent under- 
standing of the second battle of Bull Run, and why and how it was fought. 
It is also necessary 
as a reply to a 
statement idus- 
triously circulated 
at the time andl 
repeated again and 
again for obvious 
purposes, until no 
doubt it is gener- 
ally believed, that 
I had set out to 
= <= eapture Richmond 

eee re SS lee «= with a force suffi- 
SS eS ae a oe em §=—cicnt for the pur- 
ig =, . 3 pose, and that the 
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HOUSE ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN WHERE GENERAL P 
Cc. & WINDER DIED, FROM A. PHOTOGRAPH. ment to it. The 
General Winder, who was in command of Stonewall Jackson’s old division, was whole campaign 


struek by a shell while directing the movements of the batteries 
of his division.— EDITORS. was, and perhaps 
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NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN: On the 
13th of July, the regular command of Jaekson, consist- 
ing of the divisions of Ewell and Winder, warched from 
Mechanicsville, on the Chickahominy, under orders to 
dispute the advanee of Pepe's army south of fhe Rapi- 
dan. The columm reached Gerdonsyille on the 19th, and 
Jackson, ou learning that Pope's forees outnumbered 
his own, remained inactive until re¢nforeed carly in 
August by the division of A. P. Hill. Pope was now on 
the Upper Rappahanneck, with the corps of Banks and 
Sigel, the former at Culpeper, the latter at Sperry ville. 
The outposts of infantry and eavalry nnder Crenerals 
Ss. W. Crawford and George D. Bayard were along the 
Rapidan, covering tle approaches te Cun}peper and 
Sperryville [see map, p. 450). On the 8th DBayard’s 
pickets discovered the eneny crossing at. Barnett's Ford 
in Jarge force, and retired alenug theOrange Conrt Honse 
road toward Cnipeper. 

Jackson's ohject was to strike Banks at Culpeper 
hefore the latter could be retnforced. On Jackson's 
approach, Pope ordered Banks's corps forward to Cedar 
Mountain, about eight miles beyond Culpeper, where it 
arrived in detachinents, being in hand by noon of the 
9th, in twe divisions, numbering about 8000 men, nnder 
Generals C. C. Augur and A.&. Williains. Ceneral J.B. 
Nicketts’s division, of McDowell's corps, was coming up 
us snpport. The Confederate divisions of Generals C, 
S. Winder and R. 8. Ewell were now disposed along 
the northern hase of the monutain, the brigades of 
General IT. R. Trimble, Colouel H. Forno, and General 
J. A. Early, of Ewell’s division, on the right, with those 
of General W. B. Taliaferro and Lientenant-Colone] T. &. 
Garnett, of Winder's division, on the left, and Winde1r’s 
‘““Stenewall ”? brigade, under Colenel C. A. Ronald, in 
reserve. The brigades of Generals L. O’B. Branch, 
J. L. Archer, and E. C. Thomas, of A. P. Hill's division, 
were within eal], the entire command under Jackson 
on tho field, numberiug at least 20,000. The Coufederates 
opened the baltle, sendingforward Early and Taliaferro 
at 3 o'clock, but moving with caution. [See p. 496. ] 
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Bankes‘a line was formed iu the 
valley of Cedar Run, and ever- 
lapped the Confedcrate left. Geary 
and Prinee, advaneing, eneoun- 
tered Inarly and Taliaferro on the 
broad eultivated plateau south of 
the Culpeper road, while Craw- 
ford closed in from the north on 
the ecnemy’s left. The advantage 
was with Banks. At 6 o0’clock the 
hattle was at its height; Garnett 
struck the flank of Crawford, and 
the fresh brigades of Hill’s divis- 
io were led against Prinee and 
Geary. The extreme right of 
Banks’s line, the brigade of Geu- 
eral G. H. Gordon (Williame’s divis- 
ion), how charged up to the peinut 
where Crawford had gene in, and 


RS CGoneral G,. & Greene's hrigade 
xs (Augur's division) moved to the 
r aid of Prince and Geary. Mean- 

While, Banks’s artillery having 


been foreed hack by the guns on 


WOES the mountain-sides, Ewell threw 


Thomas (Ifill's division) eaine tor- 
ward into the gap hetween Early 
and Ferny, andl the battle was de- 
cided by the reprdse everywhere of 
Banks’s troops. The last charge 
was made by Bayara's cuvalry ou 
theextrewwe Unienright. The ad- 
vance of Branebh bronght fresh 
muskets against Bayard, and 
the suecesses of Jackson all along 
the line closed the day. After 
dark Banks withdrew to his first 
position north of Cedar Creek and 
was there met by Ricketts'’s divis- 
ion and by General Pope in person. 

The journal of General L. O'B. Brauch, written Angust 
13th, contains the following description of the bhaittle: 
“General Jackson caine te me and told me his left was 
beaten and broken, and the enemy was tnrning hiin and 
he wished ine to adyvanee. I was already in line of 
hattle and instantly gave the order, ‘Forward, march.’ 
I had not gone 100 yards through the woods before we 
met thecelebrated Stonewall Brigade, utterly rontedand 
tleeing as fast as they could run. After proceeding a 
short distanee farther we met the enemy pursuing. My 
brigade opened npeit them and quickly drove the enemy 
hack from the woods inte a large field. JFFoHowing up 
to the edge of the field, I came in view of large bodies 
of the eneiny, and having a very tine position, 1 opened 
upovu thew with great ceffeet. The enemy's cavalry 
attempted tocharge us in two conning, bné the tire soon 
hroke them and sent them fieecing across the field in 
every direetion. The infantry then retreated also. 
Advancing into the tield, I balted near the middle of it, 
ip doubt which direction to take. Just at that moment 
General Jackson eame riding up from my rear alone. 
reported my brigade as being solid, and asked fer orders. 
My wen recoguized him and raised a terrific shoul as he 
rode along the line with his hat off. He evideutly kKuew 
how to appreciate a brigade that had gone through a hot 
bathe and was theu following the retreating cnuemy 
without having broke its line of battle, and remained 
with me nutil the pursnit ceased.’’ 

General & W. Crawford gives this account of the flank 
movement attempted by his brigade: * Ouward fhese 
regiments eharged, driving the enemy's infantry hack 
through the woed beyond. . . . But the reservea of 
the enemy were at onee brought up and threwn upen 
the breken ranks. The ticld-efficers had all been killed, 
wonnded, or falkken prisoners; the support I looked for 
did not arrive, and my gallant men, broken, decimated 
by that fearful tire, that unequal contest, fell hack again 
across the space, leaving most of theiruumber upon the 
field.’ Crawford’s brigade lost 494 killed or wounded, 
and 373 missing, out of a total of 1767 engaged.— EDITORS. 
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CHARGE OF UNION CAVALRY UPON TIIE CONFEDERATE ADVANCE NEAR BRANDY STATION, AUGUST 20, 1862. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE AT TIE TIME. 


is yet, nusunderstood because of the talse impressions created by tls 
statement. 

Under the orders heretofore referred to, the concentration of the three 
corps of the Army of Virginia (except King’s division of MeDowell’s corps) 
was completed, Sigel’s corps being at Sperryville, Banks’s at Little Washineg- 
ton, and Ricketts’s division of MeDowell’s corps at Waterloo Bridge. I 
assumed the command in person July 29th, 1862. 

As this paper 1s mainly coneerned with the second battle of Bull Run, I 
shall not recount any of the military operations beyond the Rappahannock, 
nor give any account of the battle of Cedar Mountain [see p. 459] and the 
skirmishes which followed. 

It is only necessary to say that the course of these operations mace 16 plain 
enough that the Rappahannock was too far to the front, and that the move- 
ments of Lee were too rapid and those of McClellan too slow to make it 
possible, with the small foree I had, to hold that line, or to keep open com- 
mumeation with Fredericksburg without being turned on my nght fiauk by 
Lee’s whole army and eut off altogether from Washington. 

On the 21st of August, being then at Rappahannock Station, my httle army 
confronted by nearly the whole force under General Lee, which had compelled 
the retreat of McClellan to Harrison’s Landing, I was positively assured that 
two days more would see me largely enough reéntoreed by the Army of the 
Potomac to be not only secure, but to assume the offensive against Lee, and 
I was instructed to hold on “and fight hke the devil.” 

I accordingly held on till the 26th of August, when, finding myself to be 
outflanked on my right by the main body of Lee’s army, while Jackson’s corps 
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having passed Salem and Rectortown the day before were in rapid mareh in 
the direction of Gainesville and Manassas Junction, and seeing that none of 
the reénforcements promised me were likely to arnve, I determined to aban- 
don the line of the Rappahannock and commmnnieations with Fredericksburg, 
and concentrate my whole force in the direction of Warrenton and Gaines- 
ville, to cover the Warrenton pike, and still to confront the enemy rapidly 
marching to my nght. | 

Stonewall Jackson’s movement on Manassas Junction was plainly seen and 
promptly reported, and I notified General Halleck of it. He informed me on 
the 23d of Angnst that heavy reénforcements would begin to arrive at War- 
renton Junction on the next day (24th), and as my orders still held me to the 
Rappahannock I naturally supposed that these troops would be hurried for- 
ward to me with all speed. Franklin’s corps especially, I askecl, should be 
sent rapidly to Gainesville. I also telegraphed Colonel Herman Haupt, chief 
of railway transportation, to direct one of the strongest divisions comimg 
forward, and to be at Warrenton Junction on the 24th, to be pnt mm the 
works at Manassas Junction. A cavalry foree had been sent forward to 
observe the Thoroughfare Gap early on the morning of the 26th, but noth- 
ing was heard from it. q 

On the mght of Angust 26th Jackson’s advance, having passed Thorongh- 
fare Gap, struck the Orange and Alexandria railroad at Manassas Junction, 
and made it plain to me that all of the reénforcements and movements of the 
troops promised me had altogether failed.{ Had Franklin been even at Cen- 
treville, or had Cox’s and Sturgis’s divisions been as far west as Bull Run on 
that day, the movement of Jackson on Manassas Junetion would not have 
been practicable. 

As Jackson’s movement on Manassas Junetion marks the beginning of the 
second battle of Bull Run, it 1s essential to a clear nnderstanding of snbse- 
quent operations to give the positions of the army nnder my command on 
the mght of Angust 26th, as also the movements and operations of the enemy 
as far as we knew them. 


J) Reynolds’s division of Porter’s corps, having 
arrived at Aquia on August 135th and 20th, joined 
General Pope on the 22d, and was assigned to 
MecDowell’s corps. General Porter reported to 
General Burnside (who had arrived at Aquia on 
Augnst 5th with about 12,000 men from North 
Carolina) for orders on the Vist. Being pushed 
out toward the Upper Rappahannock to connect 
with Reno, his advanee under Morell, on the 24th, 
found Reno and Reynolds gone; no troops of Gen- 
eral Pope's were to be seen or heard of (except 
one company of cavalry, afterward discovered, 
which had been left to guard Kelly’s ford), nor 
were any orders from General Pope or any in- 
formation as to his whereabouts received by Gen- 
eral Porter or General Burnside until the 26th. 
So far as appears, no information of this move- 
ment was eommunicated to General Halleck. On 
the 24th, in reply to General MeClellan’s inquiry 
from Falmouth, 9:40 p.m., ‘‘ Please inform me 
exaetly where General Pope’s troops are. 


Up to what point is the Orange and Alexandria 
railroad now available? Where are the enemy in 
force?” General Halleck telegraphed: ‘‘ Yon ask 
me for information which J eannot give. Ido not 
know either where General Pope is or where the 
enemy in force is. These are matters which I have 
all day been most anxious to ascertain.”— EDITORS. 

w General Pope’s orders of the 25th disposed 
his troops on the line of the Rappahannock, from 
Waterloo to Kelly’s Ford, as for an advance to- 
ward the Rapidan. Reno was ordered back to 
Kelly’s Ford to resume communication with the 
forces under Burnside at Falmouth.— EDITORs. 

{ The first information appears to have been 
received in a eommunication between the tele- 
graph operators at Pope’s headquarters and at 
Manassas Junetion, cated 8:20 Pp. M., on August 
°6th. From this time until the 30th all direct 
communication between General Pope and Wash- 
ingtou remained ent off, and nothing was heard 
ot him exeept via Falmouth,— EDITORS. 
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From the 18th until the night of the 26th of Angust the troops had been 
marehing and fighting almost econtmuously. As was to be expeeted under 
sneh cireumstances, the effective force had been greatly diminished by death, 
by wounds, by sickness, and by fatigue. p 

ITemtzelinan’s corps, which had eome up from Alexandria, was at Warren- 
ton Junetion, and numbered, as he reported to me, less than eight thousand 
men,} but it was without wagons, without artillery, without horses even 
for the field-officers, and with only forty 
rounds of ammunition to the man. The 
corps of General F. J. Porter consisted 
of about ten thousand men, and was by 
far the freshest if not the best m the 
army. Ife had made very short and de- 
hberate marehes from Fredeneksburg, 
and his advance division, maimly troops 
of the regular army under Sykes, had 
arrived at Warrenton Junetion by eleven 
o’'eloek on the morning of the 27th, 
Morell’s division of the same corps ar- 
riving later in the same day. 

J saw General F. J. Porter at Wagr- 
renton Junetion about JI o’cloek on the 
morning of the 27th. Sykes’s division of 
his corps was eneamped near; Morell’s 
was expeeted in a few hours. I had seen 
General Porter at West Pomt while we 
were both eadets, but I think I never 
had an aequamtanee with him there, 
nor do I think I ever met him afterward in the service exeept for about five 
minutes in Philadelphia in 1861, when J ealled at his office for a pass, which 
was then required to go to Washington via Annapolis. This, | think, was the 
first and only time I ever met him previous to the meeting at Warrenton June- 
tion. He had so high a reputation in the army and for services since the out- 
break of the war, that I was not only eurtous to see him, but was exceedingly 
glad that he had jomed the army under my eommand with a corps which I 
knew to be one of the most effective m the serviee. This feelmg was so strong 
that lL expressed it warmly and on several oveasions. He appeared to me a most 
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gentlamanhke man, of a soldierly and striking appearanee. 


Pp August 18th, skivmishes at Rapidan Station 
and on Clark’s Mountain, near Orange Court 
Honse; 20th, skirmishes at Raccoon Ford, Ste- 
veusburg, Brandy Station, Rappalmumocek Station, 
and near Kellys Ford: 21st. skirmishes along the 
Rappahannoek, at Kellw’s, Beverly (or Cunning- 
ham’s), and Freeman’s Fords; 22d, actions at 
Freeman’s Ford and Hazel River, and skirmishes 
along the Rappahannock; 23d, engagement at 
Rappahannock Station, action at Beverly Ford, 
and skirmish at Fant’s Ford, 23d and 24th, 


T had but little 


actions af Sulphur (or Warrenton) Springs 5 2-fth 
and 25th, actions at Waterloo Bridge; 25th, 
skirmish at Sulphur Springs; 26th, skirmishes 
at ristoe Station, Bull Run Bridge, Gainesville, 
Haymarket, Manassas Junetion, and Sulphur 
Springs.— EpiTors, 

} Weintzelman’s infantry (effeetives) numbered 
15,011 on the 10th of August, and the full 
corps, replenished by six new regiments, reported 
16,000 for duty September 10th. There are no 
intermediate reports.— EDITORS. 
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conversation with him, as I was engaged, as he was, in writing telegrams. He 
seemed to me to exhibit a listlessness and indifference not quite natural under 
the eireumstanees, which, however, it 1s not unusual for men to assume in the 
midst of dangers and difficulties, merely to impress one with them supenor 
coolness. 

The troops were disposed as follows: McDowell’s corps and Sigel’s corps were 
at Warrenton under general command of General McDowell, with Banks’s 
corps at Fayetteville as a reserve. Reno’s corps was clireeted upon the War- 
renton turnpike to take post three miles east of Warrenton. Porter’s corps was 
near Bealeton Station moving slowly toward Warrenton Junction; Heintzel- 
man at Warrenton Junction, with very small means to move in any direction. 

Up to this time J had been placed by the positive orders of General Halleck 
much in the position of a man tied by one leg and fighting with a person much 
his physical superior and free to move in any direction. The following 
telegrams will explain exactly the situation as heretofore indicated : 


* August 25th, L862. 

MAJOR-GENERAL HALLECK: Your dispatch just received. Of course I shall be ready to 
reeross the Rappahannoek at a moment's notiee. You will see from the positions taken that 
eaeh army eorps 18 on the best roads aeross the river. You wished forty-eight hours to assemble 
the forees from the Peninsula )ehind the Rappahannoek, and four davs have passed without 
the enemy yet being permitted to cross. I don’t think he is vet ready to do so. In ordinarily 
dry weather the Rappahannoek ean he crossed almost anywhere, and these erossing-plaees are 
best protected by eoneentrating at eentral positions to strike at any foree whieh attempts to 
eross. [ had elearly understood that you wished to unite our whole forees before a forward 
movement was begun, and that I must take eare to keep united with Burnside on my left, so 
that no movement to separate us could be made. This withdrew me lower down the Rappa- 
hannock than I wished to come. I am not acquainted with your views, as vou seem to suppose, 
and would be glad to know them so far as my own position and operations are coneerned. I 
nnderstood you elearly that, at all hazards, I was to prevent the enemy from passing the 
Rappahannoek. This I have dene, and shall do. I don't like to be on the defensive if I ean 
help it, but must be so as long as I am tied to Burnside’s forees, not vet wholly arrived at 
Fredericksburg. Please let me know, if it ean be done, what is to be my own eommand, and if | 
am to act independently against the enemy. I certainly nnderstood that, as soonas the whole of 
our forees were econeentrated, you designed to take command in person, and that, when every- 
thing was ready, we were to move forward 1n eoneert. I judge fromthe tone of vour dispateh 
that you are dissatisfied with something. Unless I know what it is, of eourse I ean’t eorreet it. 
The troops arriving here come in fragments. Am I to assign them to brigades and eorps? I 
would suppose not, as several of the new regiments coming have been assigned to army eorps 
direetly from your offiee. In ease I commence offensive operations I mnst know what forees I 
am to take and what you wish left, and what eonneetion must be kept up with Burnside. It 
has been my purpose to eonform my operations to your plans, yet I was not mformed when 
MeClellan evaeuated Harrison’s Landing, so that I might know what to expeet in that diree- 
tion ; and when I say these things in no complaining spirit I thmk that vou know well that I 
am anxious to do everything to advance your plans of campaign. I understood that this army 
was to maintain the line of the Rappahannoek until all the forees from the Peninsula had 
united behind that river. I have done so. I understood distinetly that I was not to hazard 
anvthing exeept for this purpose, as delay was what was wanted. 

‘The enemy this merning has pushed a considerable infantry foree up opposite Waterloo 
Bridge, and 1s planting batteries, and Jong lines of his infantry are moving up from Jefferson- 
ville toward Sulphur Springs. His whole foree, as far as ean be aseertained, is massed in front 
of me, from railroad erossing of Rappahannock around to Waterloo Bridge, their main body 


being opposite Sulphur Springs. “ JeHN Pops, Major-General.” 
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vigor. H.W. HALLECK, 
‘* General-in- Chief.” 

The movements of the enemy toward my right forced me either to abandon 
the line of the Rappahannock and the communieations with Fredericksburg, 
or to risk the loss of my army and the almost certain loss of Washington. Of 
course between these two alternatives I conld not hesitate in a choice. I 
considered it my duty, at whatever saerifice to my army and myself, to retard, 
as far as I could, the movement of the enemy toward Washington, until I 
was certain that the Army of the Potomac had reached Alexandria, 

The movement of Jackson presented the only opportunity which had 
offered to gain any success over the superior forces of the enemy. I deter- 
nnued, therefore, on the morning of the 2/th of August to abandon the line 
of the Rappahannock and throw my whole force in the direction of Gaines- 
ville and Manassas Junction, to crush any force of the enemy that had passed 
through Thoroughfare Gap, and to interpose between Lee’s army and Bull Run. 
Having the interior line of operations, and the enemy at Manassas being 
inferior in foree, it appeared to me, and still so appears, that with even ordi- 
nary promptness and energy we might feel sure of success. 

In the meantime heavy forces of the enemy still confronted us at Waterloo 
Bridge, \ while his main body continned its march toward onr night, following 
the course of Hedgman’s River (the Upper Rappahannock). I aecordingly 
sent orders, early on the 27th of Angnst, to General McDowell to move rap- 
idly on Gainesville by the Warrenton pike with his own corps, reénfoareed by 
Reynolds’s division and Sigel’s corps. I directed Reno, followed by Kearny’s 
division of Heintzelman’s corps, to move on Greenwich, so as to reach there 


\ On the afternoon of August 26th, Longstreet’s corps moved to Hinson’s Mill Ford, six miles above, 
leaving R.H. Anderson’s division (about 6000 effectives) at Waterloo Bridge.— EDITORS. 
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that night, to report thence at once to General McDowell, and to support him 
In operations against the enemy which were expected near Gainesville. With 
Hooker's division of Heintzelman’s corps I moved along the railroad toward 
Manassas Junction, to reopen our communications and to be in position to 
cooperate with the forces along the Warrenton pike. 

On the afternoon of that day a severe engagement took place between 
Hooker’s division and Ewell's division of Jackson’s corps, near Bristoe Station, 
on the railroad. Ewell was driven back along the railroad, but at dark still 
coufronted Hooker along the banks of Broad Run. The loss m this action 
was about three hundred killed and wounded on each side. Ewell left lis 
dead, many of his wounded, and some of lis baggage on the field. { 

IT had not seen Hooker for many years, and I remembered him as a very 
handsome young man, with florid complexion and fair hai, and witha figure 
avile and graceful. As I] saw hin that afternoon on his white horse mding in 
rear of Ins line of battle, and close np to it, with the excitement of battle m Ins 
eyes, and that gallant and elnvalrce appearance which he always presented. 
under fire, was struek with admiration. As a corps commander, with his 
Whole force operating under Ins own eye, 1t 1s much to be doubted whether 
Hooker had a superior in the army. 

The railroad had been torn up and the bndges burned in several places 
just west of Bristoe Station. I therefore directed General Banks, who had 
reached Warrenton Junction, to cover the railroad trains at that place until 
General Porter marched, and then to run back the trains toward Manassas as 

» This engagement is known as Kettle Run (see two of Lawton’s, and Brown’s and Johnson’s bat- 


map, p. 467). The Confederate force consisted of teries. After disputing Hooker’s advance for some 
Early’s brigade, with two regiments of Forno’s, hours, Ewell withdrew under fire.— EDITORS. 
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far as he could and rebuild the railroad bridges. Captain Merrill of the Engi- 
neers was also directed to repair the railroad traek and bridges toward Bris- 
toe. This work was done by that accomplished officer as far east as Kettle 
Run on the 2/th, and the trains were run back to that point next morning. 

At dark on the 27th Hooker informed me that his ammunition was nearly 
exhausted, only five rounds to the man being on hand. Before this time it 
had become apparent that Jackson, with his whole foree, was south of the 
Warrenton pike and in the immediate neighborhood of Manassas Junction. 

McDowell reached his position at Gainesville during the night of the 27th, 
and Kearny and Reno theirs at Greenwich. It was clear on that night that 
we had completely interposed between Jackson and the enemy’s main body, 
which was still west of the Bull Run range, and in the vieinity of White Plains. 

In consequenee of Hooker's report, and the weakness of the small division 
which he eommanded, and to strengthen my right wing moving in the diree- 
tion of Manassas, I sent orders to Porter at dark, which reached him at 9 
p.M., to move forward from Warrenton Junction at 1 4. M. night, anc to report 
to me at Bristoe Station by daylight next morning (August 28th). 

There were but two courses left to Jaekson by this sudden movement of 
the army. He could not retrace his steps through Gainesville, as that place 
was occupied by McDowell with a foree equal if not superior to his own. To 
retreat through Centreville would carry him still farther away from the main 
body of Lee’s army. It was possible, however, to mass his whole foree at 
Manassas Junction and assail our nght (Hooker's division), whieh had fought 
a severe battle that afternoon, and was almost out of ammunition. Jackson, 
with A. P. Hill’s division, retired through Centreville. Thinking it altogether 
within the probabilities that he might adopt the other alternative, I sent the 
orders above mentioned to General Porter. He neither obeyed them nor 
attempted to obey them, xk but afterward gave as a reason for not doing so that 
his men were tired, the mght was too dark to march, and that there was a 
wagon train on the road toward Bristoe. The distance was nine miles along 
the railroad track, with a wagon road on each side of it most of the way; but 
his corps did not reach Bristoe Station until 10:50 o’cloeck next morning, six 
hours after daylight; and the moment he found that the enemy had left our 
front he asked to halt and rest his corps. Of lus first reason for not comply- 
ing with my orders, it 1s only necessary to say that Sykes’s division had 
reached Warrenton Junction at 11 o’clock on the morning of the 27th, and 
had been in camp all day. Morell’s division arrived later in the day at War- 
renton Junction, and would have been in camp for at least exght hours before 
the time it was ordered to march. The marches of these two divisions from 
Fredencksburg had been extremely dehberate, and involved but little more 
exercise than is needed for good health. The «haries of these marehes make 


s¢ Porter marched about 3 A. M., instead of at1, him.” Two orders addressed by Pope at Bristoe 


as ordered. The leading brigade lit candles to look 
for the road. On the Confederate side Colonel 
Henry Forno, 5th Louisiana. reports: “ After 
12 o’eloek at meht of the 27th, the brigade was 
put in motion with orders to follow General Early, 
but owing to the darkness J] was unable to find 


to MeDowell at Gainesville fell into the hands of 
A. P. Hill, at Centreville. Some of the Confed- 
erates (Jackson, Trimble, and Stuart) mention the 
darkness of the night of the 26th; and General 
MeDowell lost his way fromm this cause on the 
night of the 2Sth.— EDITORS. 
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night finds its best 
answer in the fact that nearly every other division of the army, and the 
whole of Jackson’s corps, marched during the greater part of the night mn the 
immediate vicinity of Porter’s corps, and from nearly every point of the 
compass. The plea of darkness and of the obstruction of a wagon train 
along the road will strike our armies with some surprise in the light of their 
subsequent experience of night marches. The railroad track itself was clear 
and entirely practicable for the march of infantry. 

According to the testimony ot Colonel Myers, quartermaster in charge of the 
train, the train was drawn off the roads and parked after dark that mght; and 
even if this had not been the case, it is not necessary to tell any officer who 
served in the war that the infantry advance could easily have pushed the wag- 
ons off the road to make way for the artillery. Colonel Mvers also testified 
that he could have gone on with his train that night, and that he drew off 
the road and parked his train for rest and because of the action of Hookei’s 
division i17 his front, and not because he was prevented from continuing his 
mareh by darkness or other obstacles. 

At 9 o’elock on the night of the 27th, satisfied of Jackson’s position, I sent 
orders to General MeDowell at Gainesville to push forward at the earliest 
dawn of day upon Manassas Junction, resting his nght on the Manassas Gap 
Railroad and extending his left to the east. I directed General Reno at the 
same time to march from Greenwich, also direct on Manassas Junction, and 
Kearny to move from the saine place upon Bristoe Station. This move of 
IKkearny was to strengthen my right at Bristoe and unite the two divisions of 
Heintzelinan’s corps. | 

Jackson began to evacuate Manassas Junction during the night (the 27th) 
and marched toward Centreville and other points of the Warrenton pike west 
of that place, and by 11 o’clock next morning was at and beyond Centreville 
and north of the Warrenton pike.{ I arrived at Manassas Junction shortly 
after the last of Jackson’s force had moved off, and immediately pushed for- 

{General Pope’s orders of the 27th for the move- reached General A. P. Hillearly the next moruing, 


meuts of the 28th directed his whole army upon through the captured orders.— EDITORS. 
Manassas. Full information of these dispositions i» At this time Jackson’s command was conecen- 
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COLLISION ON THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, BETWEEN REYNOLDS’S DIVISION AND JACKSON’S RIGUT WING. 


The view is from the north side of the turnpike (from a 
War-time sketch), east of Gainesville, and looking teward 
Groveton, The smoke alongs the Woods indieates the 
position of the Confederates, who fell back toward 

sroveton, white Reynolds tnrned off to the right toward 
Maniassas. During the battics of Friday and Saturday 


(the 291h and 30th), the lines were nearly reversed. 
Jaekson was then to the left, looking south toward 
Manassus, ad Longstrect’s lines, faeing like Reynolde'’s 
in the wbove jpietiire, but extending farther to the 
right, wnd confronting MeDowelland Porter (sce maps, 
pp. 473 and 482).— EDITORS. 


ward Hooker, Kearny, and Reno upon Centreville, | and sent orders to Porter 


te come forward to Manassas Junetion. 


I also wrote McDowell the situation 


and directed lim to eall back to Gainesville any part of his foree which had 
moved in the direction of Manassas Junetion, and mareh upon Centreville 
along the Warrenton pike with the whole foree under his command to inter- 
cept the retreat of Jaekson toward Thoroughfare Gap. With King’s division 
in advance, McDowell, marching toward Centreville, encountered late in the 
afternoon the advanee of Jackson’s corps retreating toward Thorenghtare 
Gap.) Late in the afternoon, also, Kearny drove the rear-guard of Jackson 


trated near Groveton. General Pope says in his 
report: ‘‘Treached Manassas Junction . about 
12 o’eloeck ... less than an honr after Jackson, 
in person, had retired.” Jaekson was, however, on 
the old “ battle-field of Manassas” at 8S A. M., as 
appears trom the order of that date to A. P. Hill, 
and about noon when he seut orders to Taliaferro 
to attack the Federal troops (evidently Reynolds), 
supposed to be marching on Centreville, but actnally 
moving from Gainesville to Manassas nnder Pope’s 
first orders. Jackson says: ‘My command had 
hardly concentrated north of the turnpike before 
the cnemy’sadvance reached the vicinity of Grove- 
ton from the direction of Warrenton.” In the 
wbove sketch, Meade’s brigade and Cooper’s bat- 
tery are seen deploving for action.— EDITORS. 

} At 1:20 0r 2 P.M. Pope repeated his orders 
sent ‘a few minutes azo” to MeDowell to mareh 
toward Gum Springs, distant 20 miles in the direc- 


tion af Aldie Gap. The note sent ‘‘a few minutes 
ago,” reached MeDowell at 3:15p.m. The orders 
to march on Centreville were dated 4:35 P.M., and 
MeDowell appears to have received the seeond 
while preparing to execute the first. — EDITORS. 

Dp Jaeksou says: ‘Dispositions were promptly 
made to attack the enemy, based upon the idea 
that he wonld continue to press forward upon the 
turnpike toward Alexandria; but as he did not 
appear to advanee in foree, and there was reason 
to believe that his main body was leaving the road 
and inelining toward Manassas Junction, my com- 
mand was advanced through the woods, leaving 
Groveton on the left, until it reached a command- 
ing position near Brawner’s house. By this time 
it was sunset; but as his column appeared to be 
moving by, with its flank exposed, I determined to 
attack at once, which was vigorously done by the 
divisions of Taliaferro and Ewell.”— EDITORS. 
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out of Centreville and occupied that place with his advance beyond it toward 


Gainesville. 


A very severe engagement occurred between King’s division 


and Jackson’s forces near the village of Groveton on the Warrenton pike, which 
was terminated by the darkness, both parties maintaining their ground.\ The 
conduct of this division in this severe engagement was admirable, and reflects 


the utmost eredit both npon 





its commanders and the men 
under their command. That 
this division was not reénforeed 
by Reynoldssxx and Sigel | seems 
unaccountable. The reason giv- 
en, though it 1s not satisfac- 
tory, was the fact that General 
McDowell had left the command 
just before it encountered the 
enemy, and had gone toward 
Manassas Junction, where he 
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supposed me te be, in order to give me some information about the imme- 
diate country in which we were operating, and with which, of course, he 


was much more familiar from former 


\ IXing’s division (which had not been at Gaines- 
ville on the night of the 27th, but near Buckland 
Mills, and was consequently near the Warrenton 
pike instead of at Manassas, when, by General 
Pope’s 4:15 P.M, order, the army was directed 
upon Centreville instead of upon Manassas) en- 
countered Jackson’s forces in position as stated in 
the preceding note aboutid:30 P.M. Gibbon’s bri- 
gade, with two regiments of Doubleday’s (the 56th 
Pennsylvania and 76th New York), contended 
against Taliaferro’s division and two brigades 
(Lawton’s and Trimble’s) of Ewell’s division, 
General Jackson says: 


“The batteries of Wooding, Poague, and Carpenter 
were placed in position in front of Starke’s hrigade, and 
above the village of Groveton, and, firingover the heads 
of our skirmishers, poured a heavy tire of shot and shell 
npou the enemy. This was responded to by a very heavy 
fire from the enemy, forcing our batteries to select 
another position. By this time Taliaferro’s eomimand, 
with Lawton's and Trimble’s brigades on his left, was 
advanced from the woods to the open field, and was now 
moving in gallant style until it reached an orehard on 
the right of our line and was less than 100 yards from a 
large foree of the enemy. The conflict here was tieree 
and sanguinary. Although largely retuforeed, the 
Federals did not attempt to advance, but maintained 
their cronnd with obstinate determination. Goth tines 
stood exposed to the discharges of mnsketry and artillery 
untit ahout 9 o’clock, when the enemy slowly fell back. 
yielding the field to our troops. The loss on both sides 
Was heavy, and among our wounded were Alajor- 
General Ewell and Brigadier-General Taliaferro.” 


Gibbon’s brigade lost 188 killed, 539 wounded, 
79 missing, total, 751, ‘or considerably over one- 
third of the command.” King held his ground until 
1 A.M. on the 29th, when, being without support, 
without communication with either of the generals 
in command over him, and without orders since 


experience than I eould be. j [ had 
those of 4:15 Pp. mM., he marched to Manassas 
Junction.— EDITORS, 

jx Reynolds, ordered to march en échelon on King’s 
right, was moving toward Manassas (see note to 
picture, p. 68), when, at 5 Pp. M., he received 
McDowell's order, based on Pope’s of 4:15, to 
march on Centreville. lle turned oft at Bethlehem 
(hureh and took the Sudley Springs road toward 
the Warrenton pike. General Reynolds says: 


‘About this time heavy cannonading was heard both 
to onr front and left. the former supposed to be fram 
Sigel’s corps, and the latter from King’s division, which 
had taken the Warrenton pike from Gainesville. I sent 
word to the ecolumnn fo hasten its mareh, and proceeded 
to the left at once myselt in the direction of the firing, 
arriving on the field jnst before dark, and found that 
Gibhbon's brigade, of King’s division, was engaged with 
the enemy, with Doubleday’s and Patrick's brigndes in 
the vicinity. After the firing ceased T saw General 
King, who, determining to maintain his position, T left 
about 9 o'cloek Pp. M. to return to my division, promising 
fo bring it np early in the morning to his support. 
Before leaving, hawever, T heard the division moving 
oft, and T learned from General Hatch that it was mov- 
ing by Gainesville foward Manassas. 1 then returned 
tomy own division, whieh T reached at daylight.” 

EDITORS. 


JSigel was ordered to move at 2:45 a, M. and 
to march cn échelon on Reynolds’s right. His 
wdvance appears to have reached Manassas about 
noon. He states that during the afternoon he 
was ordered by General Pope to march by New 
Market on Centreville, and arrived on the field of 
the First Bull Run, near the Henry house (see p. 
475),toolatetotake part in King’s engagement.— 
EDITORS. 

au According to General McDowell, this was 
‘‘after putting these divisions in motion (under 
the 4:15 P.M. order) and going with Reynolds’s 
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left Manassas Junetion, however, for Centreville. Hearing the sound of 
the guns indicating King’s engagement with the enemy, AlcDowell set off to 
rejoin his command, but lost his way, and I first heard of him next morning 
at Manassas Junction. <As lis troops did not know of his absence, there 
was 10 one to give orders to Sigel and Reynolds. 

The engagement of Jsing’s division was reported to me about 10 o’clock at 
might near Centreville. I felt sure then, and so stated, that there was no escape 
for Jackson. On the west of him were MceDowell’s corps (I did not then know 
that he had detached Ricketts), Sigel’s corps, and Reynolds’s division, all 
under command of MeDowell. On the east of him, and with the advance of 
Kearny nearly in contact with him on the Warrenton pike, were the corps of 
Reno and Hemtzehnan. Porter was supposed to be at Manassas Junction, 
where he ought to have been on that afternoon. 

I sent orders to McDowell (supposing him to be with his command), and 
also direct to General King, } several times during that night and once by his 
own staff-officer, to hold his ground at all hazards, to prevent the retreat of 
Jackson toward Lee, and that at daylight our whole force from Centreville 
and Manassas would assail him from the east, and he would be crushed 
between us. I sent orders also to General Kearny at Centreville to move for- 
ward cautiously that night along the Warrenton pike; to drive in the pickets 
of the enemy, and to keep as closely as possible in contact with him during 
the mght, resting his left on the Warrenton pike and throwing Ins right to 
the north, if practicable, as far as the Little River pike, and at dayhght next 
morning to assault vigorously with his mght advance, and that Hooker and 
Reno would certainly be with him shortly after davhght. I sent orders to 
General Porter, who I supposed was at Manassas Junctiou, to move upon 
Centreville at dawn, stating to him the position of onr forces, and that a 
severe battle would be fought that morning (the 29th). 

With Jackson at and near Groveton, with McDowell on the west, and the 
rest of the army on the east of him, while Lee, with the mass of his army, was 
still west of Thoroughfare Gap, the situation for us was certainly as favorable 
as the most sangmme person could desire, and the prospect of crushing Jack- 
son, sandwiched between such forces, were certainly excellent. There is no 
doubt, had General McDowell been with his connnand when King’s division 
of his corps beeame engaged with the enemy, he would have brought forward 
to its support both Sigel and Reynolds, and the result would have been to 
hold the ground west of Jackson at least until morning brought against him 
also the forees moving from the direction of Centreville. 


division to near Alanassas’’; and in compliance 
with General Pepe’s reqnest of 1:20 or 2 P.M., 
viz., ‘*Give me your views fully; yon know the 
country much better than I do.” (General Me- 
Dewell found Reynolds at daybreak on the 29th.— 
EDITORS. 

\ In the exercise of his discretion McDowell, 
then commanding two corps, sent Ricketts to 
Thoroughfare Gap on the morning of the 2Sth, to 
delay Longstreet’s advance, notwithstanding 


General Pope’s orders to move on Manassas with 
his whole command. But for this, the movement 
on Manassas as ordered inthe morning, as well as 
the movement on Centreville as ordered in the 
afternoon, would have left no troops exeept 
Buford’s broken down cavalry between Longstreet 
and Jackson, or between Longstreet and Pope’s 
left. — EDITORS, 

¢t But see Captain Charles King’s denial on page 
495.— EDITORS, 
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To my great disappointinent and surprise, however, I learned toward day- 
hght the next morning (the 29th) that King’s division had fallen back toward 
Manassas Junction, and that neither Sigel nor Reynolds had been engaged or 
had gone to the support of King. The route toward Thoroughfare Gap hacl 
thus been left open by the wholly unexpected retreat of King’s division, due 
to the fact that he was not supported by Sigel and Reynolds, and an 1mmedi- 
ate change was necessary 1n the disposition of the troops under my command. 
Sigel and Reynolds were near Groveton, almost in contact with Jackson ; 
Ricketts had fallen back toward Bristoe from Thoroughfare Gap, after offer- 
ing (as might have been expected) ineffectual resistance to the passage of the 
Bull Run range by very superior forces; Jing had fallen back to Manassas 
Junetion; Porter was at Manassas Junction or near there; Reno Pand Hooker 
near Centreville; Kearny at Centreville and beyond toward Groveton ; Jack- 
son near Groveton with his whole corps; Lee with the main army of the 
enemy, except three brigades of Longstreet which had passed Hopewell Gap, 
north of Thoroughfare Gap. 

The field of battle was practically limited to the space between the old 
railroad grade from Sudley to Gainesville if prolonged across the Warrenton 
pike and the Sudley Springs road east of it. The railroad grade indicates 
almost exactly the line occupied by Jackson’s foree, our own Jine confronting 
it from left to mght. 

The ndge which bounded the valley of Dawkins’s Branch on the west, and 
on which were the Hampton Cole and Monroe houses, offered from the 
Monroe house a full view of the field of battle from mght to left, and the 
Monroe house being on the crest of the mdge overlooked and completely 
commanded the approach to Jackson’s night by the Warrenton turnpike. To 
the result of the battle this ridge was of the last importance, and, if seized 
and held by noon, would absolutely have prevented any reénforcement of 
Jackson’s nght from the direction of Gainesville. The northern slope of this 
ridge was held by our troops near the Douglass house, near which, also, the 
nght of Jackson’s line rested. The advance of Porter’s corps at Dawkins’s 
Branch was less than a mile and a half from the Monroe house, and the road 
in his front was one of several which converged on that point. 

The whole field was free from obstacles to movement of troops and nearly 
so to manceuvres, with only a few eminences, and these of a nature to have 
been seized and easily held by our troops even against very superior numbers. 
The ground was gently undulating and the water-courses insignificant, 
while the intersecting system of roads and lanes afforded easy communica- 
tion with all parts of the field. It would be difficult to find anywhere im 
Virginia a more perfect field of battle than that on which the second battle of 
Bull Run was fought. 

About dayhght, therefore, on the 29th of Angust, almost immediately after 
I received information of the withdrawal of King’s division toward Manassas 
Junetion, I sent orders to General Sigel, in the vicinity of Groveton, to attack 


p Reno appears not to have been at Centreville at this time, since General Pope’s headquarters 
‘near Bull Run” were between him and Centreville at 5 a. M. on the 30th.— EDITORs. 
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RELATIVE POSITIONS AT NOON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 29TII. 


This map represents General Pope’s view of the situation at noon, Angust 29th, 
buf, according to General Longetrect 
yp. 510, aud others (see p. 525), Longstreet was at that hour on Jaekson’s right and 
capable of resisting an advance on the patt of Porter.— EDITORS, 


With Longstreet placed at Gainesville; 
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the enemy  vigor- 
ously at dayhght 
and bring him to 
a stand if possi- 
ble. % He was to 
be supported by 
Reynolds’s — divis- 
ion. I imstrueted 
Heiitzelman | to 
push forward from 
Ceutreville toward 


Gainesville on the 
Warrenton pike at 
the earhest dawn 


with the divisions of 
Kearny and Hooker, 
and gave orders 
also to Reno with 
his corps to follow 
closely in their rear. 
They were directed 
to use all speed, and 
as soon as they came 
up with the enemy 
to establish commu- 
nication with Sigel, 
and to attack vigor- 
ously and promptly. 
I also sent orders 
to General Porter, 


(see 


at Manassas Junction to move forward rapidly with is own corps and 
King’s division of MeDowell’s corps, which was there also, upon Gainesville 


by the direct route from Manassas Junction to that Alea 


I urged him to 


make all possible speed, with the purpose that he should come up with the 
enemy or connect himself with the left of our line near where the Warrenton 
pike is erossed by the road from Manassas Junetion to Gainesville. 

Shortly after sending this order [ received a note from General McDowell, 
whom [ had not been able to find durmg the night of the 28th, dated Manassas 


vy These orders to Sigel are not found in the 
‘* Official Reeords,” but they eorrespond with the 
orders given to Kearny and Heintzelman at 9:50 
and 10 P.M., on the 28th. General Sigel says he 
received them during the night, made Ins prepara- 
tions at night, end ‘‘formed in order of battle at 
daybreak.” Sueh of the subordinate reports as men- 
tion the time, as well as the reports of Generals 
MeDovwell and Reynolds, tend to confirm General 
Sigel’s statement.— EDITORS. 

) These orders to Heintzelman are dated 10 P. M., 


Angust 28th; similar orders to Kearny direct 
dated 9:50 P. M.— EDITORS. 

At 3 A.M. on the 20th, General Pope ordered 
Porter, then at Bristoe, to ‘‘ move upon Centreville 
at the first dawn of day.” In the order of the 29th 
to Porter, ‘‘ Push forward with your eorps and 
King’s division, which you will take with you upon 
Gainesville,” the hour is not, noted, but General 
Pope testified on the Porter court-martial that he 
sent it between S and 9a. M. Porter appears to 
have reeeived it about 9:50.— EDITORS, 
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RELATIVE POSITIONS AT SUNSET, FRIDAY, AUGUST 29TII. 


At noon of that day Porter’s corps Was in inueli the 
auine position as at sunset. Aceording to General Pope, 
at noon Porter, with very little resistanee to overcome, 
might have oceupied the hill of the Monroe and Ham)- 
ton Cole houses, a position of great importance. But, 
according to other authorities (see yp. 527), Longstreet 
was in position between Jaekson and Porter by noon. 
At that hour the right of the Union army was arrayed 
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in continuous line in front of Jaekson from a point on 
the turnpike three-quarters of amile west of Groveton 
to the point where the Sndley Springs road erosses the 
unfinished reilroad Whieh was Jackson's stronghold. 
The map ahove illuatrates the situation at the time 
of the greatest sitecess on the right, when Jaeksoun's 
left had been turned npon itself by Kearny’s, Reno’s, 
and Hooker’s divisions.— EDITORS. 
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Junction, requesting that King’s division be not taken from his command. If 
immediately sent a joint order, addressed to Generals McDowell and Porter, + 
repeating the instructions to move forward with their commands toward 
Gainesville, and informing them of the position and movements of Sigel and 
Heintzelman. 

Sigel attacked the enemy at daylight on the morning of the 29th about a 
mile east of Groveton, where he was joined hy the divisions of Hooker and 
Kearny. Jackson fell back, ) but was so closely pressed by these forees that 
he was obliged to make a stand. He accordingly took up his position along 
and behind the old railroad embankment extending along his entire front, 
with his left near Sudley Springs and his right just south of the Warrenton 
pike. Huis batteries, some of them of heavy caliber, were posted behind the 
ridges in the open ground, while the mass of his troops were sheltered by 
woods and the railroad embankment. 

I arrived on the field from Centreville about noon, and found the opposing 
forces confronting each other, both considerably eut up by the severe action 
in which they had been engaged since dayhght. Heintzelman’s corps (the 
divisions of Hooker and Kearny) occupied the right of our line toward Sud- 
ley Springs. Sigel was on his left, with his line extending a short distance 
south of the Warrenton pike, the division of Sehenck occupying the high 
eround to the left (south) of the pike. The extreme left was held by Rey- 
nolds. Reno’s corps had reached the field and the most of it had been pushed 
forward into action, leaving fonr regiments in reserve behind the center of 
the line of battle. Immediately after I reached the ground, General Sigel 
reported to me that his line was weak, that the divisions of Sehurz and Stein- 
wehr were much cut up and onght to be drawn back from the front. I 
informed him that this was impossible, as there were no troops to replace 
them, and that he must hold his ground; that I would not immediately push 
his troops again into action, as the corps of MeDowell and Porter were mov- 
ing forward on the road from Manassas Junction to Gainesville, and must 
very soon be in position to fall upon the enemy’s night flank and possibly on 
Ins rear. [ rode along the front of onr lne and gave the same information to 
Heintzelanan and Reno. I shall not soon forget the bright and confident face 
and the alert and hearty manner of that most accomplished and loyal soldier, 
General J. L. Reno. From first to last in this eampaign he was always cheer- 
ful and readv; anxious to anticipate if possible, and prompt to execute with 
all his might, the orders he received. He was short in stature and upright in 
person, and with a face and manner so bright and engaging at all times, but 
most especially noticeable in the fury of battle, that 1t was both a pleasure 


4 This joint order refers to the one just cited as 
having been sent ‘fan hour and a half ago,” nnder 
which Porter was marching toward Gaiucsville 
when MeDowell joined him near Manassas June- 
tion. After receiving the joint order, Gencral 
MeDowel! again joined Porter, at the front, and 
showed him a dispatch just received from Buford, 
dated 9:30 a. M., and addressed to Ricketts. It 
appears to have escaped notice that this dispateh 


was forwarded by Ricketts to MeDowell at 11:30 
A. M., Which fixes the time of the meeting between 
Generals McDowell and Porter at the front as 
after 11:30.—EDITORS. 

D Not mentioned by Jackson or any of the sub- 
ordinate commanders of either army. Jackson 
appears to have reecived the attack in position 
as stated by General Pope in the next sen- 
tence.— EDITORS. 
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and a coinfort to see him. In his death, two weeks afterward, during the 
battle of South Mountain, when he led his troops with his usual gallantry 
and daring, the Government lost one of its best and most promising officers. 
Had he lived to see the end of the war, he would undoubtedly have attained 
one of the highest, 1f not the very Inghest position in the army. [his superior 
abilities were unquestioned, and if he lacked one single clement that goes to 
make a perfect soldier, certainly it was not discovered betore his death. 

The troops were permitted to rest for a time, and to resupply themselves 
with ammunition. From 1:30 to 4 o’clock p. M. very severe contlicts oceurred 
repeatedly all along the line, and there was a continuous roar of artillery and 
small-arms, with seareely an intermission. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon three discharges of artillery were heard on the extreme left of our line 
or right of the enemy’s, and | for the moment, and naturally, believed that 
Porter and MeDowell had reached their positions and were engaged with the 
enemy. I heard only three shots, and as nothing followed I was at a loss to 
know what had become of these corps, or what was delaying them, as betore 
this hour they should have been, even with ordinary marching, well up on 
our left. Shortly afterward I received information that MeDowell’s corps was 
advancing to join the left of our line by the Sndley Springs road, and would 
probably be up within two hours [about 4 vp. 11.—Epirorns]. At 4:50 o’cloek I 
sent a peremptory order to General Porter, who was at or near Dawkins’s 
Branch, about four or five miles distant from my headquarters, to push forward 
at onee into action on the enemy’s right, and if possible on his rear, stating 
to him generally the condition of things on the field in front of me. At 5:50 
o'clock, when General Porter should have been going into action in compli- 
ance with this order, I directed Heintzelman and Reno to attaek tle enemy’s 
left. The attack was made promptly and with vigor and persistence, and the 
left of the enemy was doubled back toward his center. After a severe and 
bloody action of an hour Kearny forced the position on the left of the enemy 
and oceupied the field of battle there. 

By this time General Me Dowell hadarrived onthe field, and I pushed his corps, 
supported by Reynolds, forward at once into action along the Warrenton pike 
toward the enemy’s right, then said to be falling back. This attack along the 
pike was mace by King’s division near sunset; but, as Porter made no move- 
ment whatever toward the field, Longstreet, who was pushing to the front, was 
able to extend his lines beyond King’s left with impunity, and King’s attack 
cid not aecomphsh what was expected, in view of the anticipated attack wlich 
Porter was ordered to make, and should have been making at the same tine. 

From 5 o’clock m the day until some time after dark the fighting all along 
our lines was severe and bloody, and our losses were very heavy. ‘To show 
clearly the character of the battle on the 29th, | embody extracts from the 
official reports of General Lee, of General T’. J. Jackson, and of Longstreet and 
Hill, who commanded the enemy’s forces on that day. I choose the reports 
of the officers commanding against us for several reasons, but especially to 
show Longstreet’s movements and operations on the afternoon of the 29th of 
August, when, it is alleged, he was held in check by Porter. General Lee says: 
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THE BATTLE OF GROVETON, AUGUST 20TH, AS SEEN FROM CENTREVILLE, FROM A SKETCII MADE AT THE TIME. 


... “Generals Jones and Wileox bivouacked that night [25th] east of the mountain; and 
on the morning of the 29th the whole connnand resumed the march, the sound of cannon at 
Manassas announcing that Jackson was already engaged. Longstreet entered the turnpike 
near Gainesville, and, moving down toward Groveton, the head of his column came upon the 
field in rear of the enemy’s left, which had already opened with artillery upon Jackson’s right, 
as previously deseribed. He iminediately placed some of his batteries in position, but before he 
coulkl! complete his dispositions to attack, the enemy withdrew ; not, however, without loss from 
our artillery. Longstreet took position en the nght of Jackson, Hood’stwo brigades, supported 
by Evans, being deployed across the turnpike, at right angles to it. These troops were sup- 
ported on the left by three brigades under General Wileox, and by a hght foree on the right 
under General Kemper. D. R. Jones’s division formed the extreme right of the line, resting on 
the Manassas Gap railroad. The cavalry guarded our right and left flanks; that on the right 
being under General Stuart in person. After the arrival of Longstreet the enemy changed his 
position and began to concentrate opposite Jackson’s left, opening a brisk artillery fire, which 
was responded to with effect by some of General A. P. Hill’s batteries. Colonel Walton placed 
a part of his artillery upon a commanding position between the lines of Generals Jackson and 
Longstreet, Joy order of the latter, and engaged the enemy vigorously for several hours. Soon 
afterward General Stuart reported the approach of a large force from the direction of Bristoe 
Station, threatening Longstreet’s right. The brigades under General Wilcox were sent to reén- 
force General Jones, but no serious attack was made, and after firmg'a few shots the enemy 
withdrew. While this demonstration was being made on our right, a large foree advanced to 
assail the left of Jackson’s position, occupied by the division of General A. P. Hill. The attack 
was received by his troops with their accustomed steadiness, and the battle raged with great 
fury. The enemy was repeatedly repulsed, but again pressed on to the attack with fresh troops. 
Onee he succeeded in penetrating an interval between General Greve”’s brigade, on the extreme 
left, and that of General Thomas, but was quickly driven back with great slaughter by the 14th 
South Carolina regiment, then in reserve, and the 49th Georgia, of Thomas’s brigade. The 
contest was close and obstinate: the combatants sometimes delivering their fire at ten paces. 
General Gregg, who was inost exposed, was reénforced by Havs’s brigade under Colonel Forno, 
and suecessfully and gallantly resisted the attacks of the enemy, until, the ammunition of his 
brigade being exhausted, and all his field-officers but two killed or wounded, it was relieved, after 
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several honrs of severe fighting, by Early’s brigade and the Sth Louisiana regiment. General 
Early drove the enemy back, with heavy loss, and pursued about two hundred yards beyond the 
line of battle, when he was recalled to the position of the railroad where Thomas, Pender, and 
Archer had firmly held their ground against every attack. While the battle was raging on 
Jackson’s left, General Longstreet ordered Hood and Evans to advanee, but before the order 
could be obeyed Hood was himself attacked, and his command at onee became warmly engaged. 
General Wileox was recalled from the right and ordered to advanee on Hood’s left, and one of 
Kemper’s brigades, under Colonel Hunton, moved forward on his right. The euemy was 
repilsed by Hood after a severe contest, and fell back, closely followed by our troops. The 
battle continued until 9 P. M., the enemy retreating until he reached a strong position, which he 
held with a large force. The darkness of the night put astop to the engagement, and our 
troops reniained in thew advanced position until early next morning, when they were withdrawn 


to then’ first line. 
were captured. 
ble, and Colonel Forno, commanding Hays’s bri- 
eae, were severely wounded, and several other 
valuable officers killed or disabled whose names 
are inentioned in the accompanying reports.” 


General Jackson in his report, dated 
Apnil 27th, 1865, savs : 

. . « “My troops on this day were dis- 
tributed along and in the vieiity of the cut of 
an unfinished railroad (intended as a part of 
the track to connect the Manassas road directly 
with Alexandria), stretching from the Warren- 
ton turnpike in the direction of Sudley’s Mill. 
It was inainly along the excavation of this un- 
finished road that my line of battle was formed 
on the 29th: Jackson’s division, under Briga- 
dier-General Starke, en the right; [well’s 
division, under Brigadier-General Lawton, im 
the center; and Hill’s division on the left. In 
the morning, about 10 o'clock, the Federal 
artillery opened with spuit and animation 
upon ow right, which was soou replied to by 


One piece of artillery, several stands of colors, and a number of prisoners 
: ) ) 
Ow loss was severe iu this eugagement; Brigadier-Generals Field and Trim- 
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the batteries of Poague, Carpenter, Dement, Brockenbrough, and Latimer, under Major [L. 


M.] Shumaker. 
to another point of attack. 


\ Both on Friday and Saturday afternoons there 
was desperate fighting about the railroad eut and 
embankment opposite, and to the right of the site 
of the battle monument (see map, p.-$7¢3). On Fri- 
day afternoon Grover’s brigade, of Hooker's divis- 
ion, here charged Jackson’s center before Kearny’s 
successful and bloody charge on Juekson’s left. 
Grover led 5 regiments, altogether about 1500 
men, and im 20 minutes lost 486, or nearly one- 
third of his command. In his report, Genera! 
Grover says: 

“7 rode over the field in front as far as the position of 
the enemy would admit. After rising the bill under 
Whichimy cotumand lay, an open field was entered, and 
fromone edec efit gradualty fell offin a slope toa valley, 
through which ran a railroad embaukment. Beyond this 
embaukment the ferest continued, and the correspoud- 
ing heights beyond were held by the enemy in force, 
supported by artillery. At3 Pp. M. I reeeived an order to 
advance in line of battle over this ground, pass the 


This lasted for some time, when the enemy moved around more to our left, 
His next effort was directed against our left. 


This was vigoronsly 


einhbaukinent, enter the edge of the woods beyond, and 
hold it. Dispositions for carrying ont such orders were 
iInnnediately made. Picees were loaded, bayoncts fixed, 
and instructiens given fer the line to muve slowly upon. 
the enemy inti] it felt his fire, then close npom bint rap- 
idly, fire one well-ireeted volley, and rely npon the 
bayonet to seenre the position on the other side. We 
rapidly and firmly pressed upon the embanlkinent, and 
here oeeurred a short, sharp, and obstinate lhand-to- 
hand eonfliet with bayonets and eluboed muskets. 
Many of the encmy were bayoneted iu their tracks, 
athers struck down with the butts of pieces, and onward 
pressed onr line, In a few yards more it met a terrible 
tire froul @ sceond line, Whieh, in its turn, broke. The 
enemy’s third line now bore down upon our thinned 
ranks in close order, and swept baek the right eenter 
anda portion of our left. With the gallant 16th Massa- 
chusetts on onr left L tried to turn bis tlank, but the 
breaking of eur right and ceuter and the weight of the 
enemy's lines cansed the neeessity of falling back, first 
to the embankment, and then to our first position, 
behind which we rallied to our eolors.” 
EDITORS. 
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repulsed by the batteries of Braxton, Crenshaw, and Pegram. About 2 o’eloek P. M. the 
Federal infantry, m large force, advanced to the attack of our left, occupied by the division 
of General Hill. It pressed forward in defiance of our fatal and destructive fire with great 
determination, a portion of it crossing a deep eut in the railroad track, and penetrating in 
heavy force an interval of nearly 175 yards, which separated the right of Gregy’s from the left 
of Thomas’s brigade. Fora short time Grege’s brigade, on the extreme left, was isolated from 
the main body of the command. Bnt the 14th Sonth Carolina regiment, then in reserve, with 
the 49th Georgia, left of Colonel Thomas, attacked the exultant enemy with vigor and drove 
them back aeross the railroad track with great slaughter.” . 


General Longstreet says in his report, dated Oetober 10th, 1862: 


... “Karly on the 29th [Angust] the columns [that had passed Thoroughfare and Hopewell 
Gaps] were united, and the advanee to join General Jackson was resumed. The noise of battle 
was heard before we reached Gainesville. The march was quickened to the extent of our capaeity. 
The excitement of battle seemed to give new life and strength to our jaded men, and the head of 
my column soon reaehed a position in rear of the enemy’s left flank, and within easy cannon-shot. 

‘On approaching the field some of Brigadier-General Hood’s batteries were ordered into posi- 
tion, and his division was deployed on the nght and left of the tunpike, at mght angles with 
it, and supported by Brigadier-General Evans’s brigade. Before these batteries could open, the 
enemy discovered onr movements and withdrew his left. Another battery (Captain Stribling’s) 
was placed upon a commanding position tomy right. which played upon the rear of the enemy’s 
lett and drove him entirely from that part of the field. Ile changed his front rapidly, so as to 
inect the advance of Hood and Evans. 

‘Three brigades, under General Wilcox, were thrown forward to the support of the left: and 
tliee others, under General Kemper, tothe support of the nght of these commands. General D. 
R. Jones’s division was placed upon the Manassas Gap railroad to the right, and en échelon with 
regard to the last three brigades. Colonel Walton placed his batteries in a commanding position 
between my line and that of General Jackson, and engawed the enemy for several honrs ina 
severe and successful artillery duel. Ata late hourin the day Major-General Stuart reported 
the approach of the enemy in heavy columns against my extreme right. I withdrew General 
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Wileos, with his three brigades, from the left, and placed his eommand in position to support 
Jones in ease of an attack Aerie! my right. After some few shots the enemy withdrew his forces, 
moving them around toward his front, and about 4 o’clock in the afternoon began to press 
forward agamst General Jackson’s position. Wilcox’s brigades were moved back to their former 
position, and Hood’s two brigades, supported by Evans, were quickly pressed forward to the 
attack. At the same time Wilcox’s three brigades arate a like advanee, as also Hunton’s bri- 
gade, of Kempevr’s command. 

‘These movements were exeented with commendable zeal and ability. Hood, supported by 
Evans, made a gallant attack, driving the enemy baek till 9 o’elock at night. One piece of 
itso several regimental a ndhatls and a nwnber of prisoners were taken. The enemy's 
eutire force was found to be massed direetly in my front, and in so strong’ a position thatit was not 
deemed advisable to move on against his immediate front; so the troops were qnietly withdrawn 
at 1 o’elock the following morning. The wheels of the captured piece were cut down, and it was 
left on the ground. The enemy seized that opportunity to claim a victory, and the Federal com- 
wander was so imprudent as to dispatch his Government, by telegraph, tidings to that effect. 
After withdrawing from the attack, my troops were placed in the hne first ovenpied, and in the 
original order.” 


General A. P. Hill says in his report, dated February 25th, 1863: 


. . . “Friday morning, in accordance with orders from General Jaekson, | occupied the 
line of the unfinished railroad, my extreme left resting near Sudley Ford, my right near the 
point where the road strikes the open field, Gregg, Field, and Thomas in the front line; Gregg 
on the left and Field on the right; with By anch, Pender, and Archer as supports. . 

“The evident intention of the enemy this day was to turn our left and overwhelm lesan S 
eorps before Longstreet came up, and to aceomplish this the most persistent and furions onsets 
were made, by column after column of infantry, accompanied by numerons batteries of artillery. 
Soon my reserves were all in, and up to 6 o'clock my division, assisted by the Lonisiana bri- 
gade of General Hays, commanded by Colonel Forno, with a heroie conrage and obstinacy 
almost beyond parallel, had met and repulsed six distinct and separate assaults, a portion of the 
time the majority of the men being without a eartridge. . 

“The enemy prepared for a last and determined attempt. Their serried masses, overwhelm- 
ing superiority of numbers, and bold bearing made the chances of vietory to tremble in the 
balanee; my own division exhausted by seven hours’ nmremitted fighting, hardly one ronnd per 
man remaining, and weakened in all things save its uneonquerable spirit. Casting about for 
help, fortunately it was here reported to me that the brigades of Generals Lawton and Early 
were near by, and, sending to them, they promptly moved to my front at the most opportune 
moment, and this last eharge met the same disastrous fate that had befallen those preeeding. 
Having reeeived an order from General Jaekson to endeavor to avoid a general engagement, 
my commanders of brigades contented themselves with repwsing the enemy and following them 
up but a few hnnodred vards.” 


General J. EK. B. Stuart says in his report, dated February 28th, 1863: 

» . . “YT met with the head of General Longstreet’s eolumn between Hay Market and Gaines- 
ville, and there communicated to the commanding general General Jaekson’s position and the 
enemy’s. I then passed the cavalry through the column so as to place it on Longstreet’s right 
flank, and advaneed directly toward Manassas, while the eolumn kept directly down the pike 
to join General Jackson’s right. I selected a fine position for a battery on the right, and one 
having been sent to me, I fired a few shots at the enemy's supposed position, whieh indueed him 
to shift his position. General Robertson, who, with his command, was sent to reconnoiter far- 
ther down the road toward Manassas, reported the enemy in his front. Upon repairing to that 
front, I found that Rosser’s regiment was engaged with the enemy to the left of the road, and 
Robertson’s vedettes had fonnd the enemy approaching from the direction of Bristoe Station 
toward Sudley. The prolongation of his hne of march wonld have passed throngh my position, 
which was a very fine one for artillery as well as observation, and struck Longstreet in flank. I 
waited his approach long enough toascertain that there was at least an army eorps, at the same 
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COLLECTING THE WOUNDED. 


fn his * Reeolleetions of a Private’ [see 
“The Century” maevazine for January, 1886] 
Warren Lee Goss saya: ‘At the end of the first 
day’s battle, August 29th, sa soon as the fighting ceased, 
many songht without orders to reseue comrades lying 
wounded hetween the opposing lines. There seemed 
tobean nnderstanding between the men of both armies 
that sneh parties were not to bo disturbed in their 
mission of mereyv. After the failnre of the attempt of 
‘ Grover and Kearny to earry the railroad entbankinent, the 
Confederates followed their troops hack and fomned «a line in the 
i cdge of the woods. Wlien the fire had died away along the darkling 
) Woods, little groups of men from the Union lines went stealthily about, bringing in the wounded from the 
exposed positions. Blankets attached to poles or muskets often scrved as stretchers to bear the weunded 
to the ambulances and surgeons. There was a great lack here of organized eftort te c:ve for our wounded, 
Vehicles of variona kinds were pressed into service. The removal went on during the entire night, and tired 
soldiers Were roused from their slunibers by the plaintive cries of comrades passing in the comfortless vehicles. 
Tn one instance a Confederate and a Union satdier were fonnd cheering eaclt other on tle field. They were put 
into the same Virginia farm-ceart and sent to the rear, talking and grouning in fraternal sympathy.” 


time keeping detachments of cavalry dragging brush down the road from the direction of 
Gainesville, so as to deceive tlle enemy,—a ruse which Porter's report shows was successful, —and 
notified the commanding general, then opposite me on the turnpike, that Longstreet’s flank and 
rear were seriously threatened, and of the importance to us of the ridge I then held. = bumedi- 
wicly upon the receipt of that intelhgence, Jenkims’s, Kemper’s, and D. Rk. Jones's brigades, and 
several pieces of artillery were ordered to me by General Longstreet, and, being placed in posi- 
tion fronting Bristoe, awaited the enemy's advance. After exchanging a few shots with rifle- 
peces this corps withdrew toward Manassas, leaving artillery and supports to hold the position 
until might. Brigadicr-General Fitz Lee returned to the vicinity of Sudley, after a very successful 
expedition, of which his official report has not been received, and was instructed to coéperate 
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with Jackson’s left. Late in the afternoon the artillery on this commanding ridge was, to an 
nnportant degree, auxiliary to the attack upon the enemy, and Jenkins’s brigade repulsed the 
enemy in handsome style at one volley, as they advanced across a corn-field. Thus the day 
ended, our lines having considerably advanced.” 


What would have been the effect of the application on the enemy’s meght at, 
or any time after, + o’clock that afternoon of ten or twelve thousand eftective 
men who had not been in battle at all, I do not myself consider doubtful. 

In this battle the Fifth Corps, under General I. J. Porter, took no part 
whatever, but remained all day in column, without even denloving into line 
of battle or making any effort in force to fined out what was in their front. xv 
That General Porter knew of the progress of the battle on his mght, and that 
he beheved the Union army was being defeated, is shown by his own dis- 
patches to McDowell, several times repeated diving the dav. That subjoined 
will be sufficient : 

“GENERALS MCDOWELL AND Krvc:—lI found it impossible to communicate by crossing the 
woods to Groveton. The enemy are in great force on this road, and as they appear to have 
driven our torees back, the fire of the enemy having advanced and ours retired, I have deter- 
mined to withdraw to Manassas. I have attempted to communicate with McDowell and Sigel, 
but my messengers have run into the enemy. They have gathered artillery aud cavalry and 
infantry, and the advancing masses of dust show the enemy coming in force. [am now going 


to the head of the column to see what is passing and how affairs are going. and I will communi- 
eate with you. Had you not better send your train back ? 


“EF J. Porter, Major-General.” 

Not the artillery only, but the volleys of musketry in this battle were also 
plainly heard on their right and front by the advance of Portev’s troops much 
of the day. In consequence of his belief that the army on his nght was being 
defeated, as stated in more than one of these dispatches, he informed General 
MeDowell that he intended to retire to Manassas, and advised McDowell to 
send back lis trains in the same direction. 

For this action, or non-action, he has been on the one hand lhkened to Bene- 
dict Arnold, and on the other favorably compared with George Washington. 
I prestunne he would not accept the first position, aul probably would hardly 
lav claim to the second. Certainly I have not the inclination, even had I the 
power, to assign him to either or to any position between the two; and if he 
were alone concerned in the question, I should make no comment at all on 
the subject at this day. Many others than nmself and the result of a battle, 
however, are involved in it, and thev do not permit silence when the second 
battle of Bull Run is diseussed. Without going into the merits of the case, 
which has been obseured and confused by so many and such varied contro- 
versies, I shall confine mvself to a bare statement of the facts as they are 
known to me personally, or communicated ofticially by officers of rank and 
standing, and by the official reports of both armies engaged in the battle. 
General Porter was tried by court-martial a few months after the battle and 
was cashiered. The reasons given by him at the time for his failure to go 
into action, or take any part in the battle, were: first, that he considered lim- 
self under General AlcDowell’s orders, who told him that they were too far to 


sy For another account of Porter’s action see ‘‘The Fitz John Porter Case,” to follow.— EDITORs. 
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FIRST AND LAST POSITIONS IN THE FIGHTING OF AUGUST 30TH. 


During the assault by Porter's corps and King’s divis- 
ion, Jacksoi’s forees were behind the unfinished rail- 
way. When that assault failed, the Unionists nerth of 
the turnpike were attucked by the brigades of Feather- 
ston and Pryor (of Wilcox), which were acting with some 
of Jivelkson’s troops and with one brigade of Hood. Wil- 
cox, With hig own proper brigade, passed far to the right 


and fought bis way to an advanced position, after Evans 
and D. R. Jones had compelled Sigel and MeDowell te 
loosen their hold on and west of Bald Hill. [NoOTE.— 
Tower, Milroy, and MeLean, onthe inap, should he phiced 
more to the east on aud near Bald Hill.) At dark the 
Confederates were somewhat in adyance ot the positions 
indicated on the map.— EDITORS. 


the front for a battle; and, second, that the enemy was In such heavy force 
in Ins front that he would have been defeated had he attacked. General 
McDowell stated before the court-martial that, so far from saying that they 
were too far to the front for battle, he directed General Porter before leaving 
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him to put his corps into the action where he was, and that he (AleDowell) 
would move farther to the right and go into the battle there. Upon Porter 
remarking that he could not go in there without getting into a fight, McDowell 
replied, “I thought that was what we came here for.” 

General J. EK. B. Stuart, who commanded the cavalry in Lee’s arniy, tells 
in his official report above quoted precisely what was in General Porter’s 
front, and what means he took to produce upon General Porter the impression 
that there were heavy forees in front of him and advaneimg toward hin. 
General Porter certainly made no recounoissance in force to ascertain whether 
or not there was a heavy force in his front; and Stuart’s report makes it 
quite certain that, at the time referred to 
by him, Porter could easily have moved 
forward from Dawkins’s Branch and 
seized the midge on which are the Hanip- 
ton Cole and Monroe houses, from which 
he would have had a complete view of 
the field from right to left. Not only this, 
but his occupation of that ridge would 
have connected him closely with our left 
and absolutely prevented Longstreet from 
forming on Jackson’s right until he had 
dislodged Porter, which would have oec- 
eupied him too long to have permitted 
the effective use of his troops for any 
other purpose, and certainly for the ad- 
vance which he subsequently mace against 
our left. Longstreet now asserts that he 
was in front of Porter with part of his Gee ee Ore a 
corps at some indefinite hour of the day, 
variously fixed, but according to him by 11 o’clock in the morning, about 
the time that Porter’s corps reached Dawkins’s Branch. He further asserts, 
somewhat extravagantly, that if Porter had attacked he (Longstreet) would 
have annihilated him. He seems to have thought it a simple matter to anni- 
hilate an army corps of ten or twelve thousand men, much of which was 
composed of regular troops, but perhaps his statement to that effect would 
hardly be accepted by military men. If such an assertion made by a corps 
commander of one army is sufficient reason for a corps commander of the 
opposing army not to attack, even under orders to do so, it is hard to see 
how any general commanding an army could direct a battle at all; and cer- 
tainly if such assertions as Longstreet’s are considered reliable, there would 
have been no battle fought im our eivil war, since they could easily have been 
had from either side in advance of any battle that was fought. 

It seems pertinent to ask why Genera] Longstreet did not annihilate 
Porter’s corps during the day if it were so easily in his power todo so. It is also 
proper to suggest that it would have required a long time and all of his force 
to do this annihilating business on such a corps as Porter’s ; andin that case, 
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what would have become of Jaekson’s right deprived of Longstreet’s aetive 
support, which barely enabled Jackson to hold the ground that afternoon, 
Longstreet hunself faling back at least a mile from our front at 1 o’cloek that 
night after several hours of severe fighting ? 

I shall not discuss the various statements eoncerning the time of Long- 
street’s arrival on the field. That he may have been there in person at the 
hour he mentions is of course possible; but that his eorps was with him, that 
it was in line of battle at any such hour, or was in any sueh eondition to fight 
as Porter was, can neither be truthfully asserted nor successfully maintained. 
Whatever Porter supposed to be Longstreet’s position, however, 1n no respect 
touehes his obligation to move forward under the cireumstanees and force 
Longstreet to develop what he really had, which he (Porter) certainly did 
not know and had taken no measures to know. The severe fighting on his 
neht, which he heard and interpreted into a defeat for the Union army, did 
not permit him to rest idle on the field with his troops in eoliann and with no 
sufficient effort even to find out anything of the field in front of him. 

It a mere impression that the enemy is in heavy force and that an attaek 
or further advanee might be hazardous 1s a sufficient reason for a corps eom- 
mander to keep out of a battle, raging in is hearing, espeeially when he 
thinks that his friends are being defeated, it is extremely diffieult to see how 
any army commander would venture to engage in battle at all, unless he 
could aseertain in advance and keep hhuself acquainted during the day with 
the impressions of his corps eommanders about the propriety of going into 
the battle. Certainly Porter did not know at that time that Longstreet was 
in his front, and his non-action was based on faney, and hot on any faet 
that he knew. 

But wherever Longstreet was in the morning, tt is eertain that at + o’clock 
that day, or about + o’elock, aeeording to lis own official report, he withdrew 
the larger part of lis foree and advanced to Jaekson’s right flank to resist the 
last attack of the Union army on Jackson’s line, and that for several hours he 
was chgaged in a severe battle on our left, utterly ignoring Porter and pre- 
senting his right flank to Porter’s attack during that whole time. He seems 
also to have entirely forgotten that he was “held in cheek,” as he was good- 
natured enough to say he was years afterward. During these long hours 
General Porter still remained idle with his corps in eolumn, and many of 
them lymg on the ground, for ease of position probably, as they were not 
under fire. 

Taking the enemy’s own account of the battle that afternoon, which lasted 
several hours, aud its result, 1t is not wnreasonable to say that, if General 
Porter had attacked Longstreet’s right with ten or twelve thousand men while 
the latter was thus engaged, the effect would have been eonelusive. Porter's 
case is the first J have ever known, or that I find reeorded in military history, 
in Which the theory has been seriously put forth that the hero of a battle 
is the man who keeps out of it. With this theory in suecessful operation, 
war will be stripped of most of its terrors, and a pitehed battle need not be 
much more dangerous to human hfethan a militia muster. 
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When the battle ceased on the 29th of August, we were in possession of the 
field on our right, and occupied on our lett the position held early in the day, 
and had every right to claim a decided success. What that success might 
have been, if a corps of twelve thousand men who had not been in battle that 
day had been thrown against Lonegstreet’s nght while engaged in the severe 
fight that afternoon, I need not indicate. To say that General Porter’s non- 
action durmne that whole day was wholly unexpected and disappointing, 
and that it provoked severe comment on all 
hands, is to state the facts mudly. 

Every indication duwing the night of the | 
29th and up to 10 o’clock on the morning of faeioerss 
the 30th pointed to the retreat of the enemy 
from our front. Paroled prisoners of our own 
army, taken on the evening of the 29th, 
who came into ow lines 
on the morning of the 50th, 
reported the enemvretreat- 
ing during the whole night “> 
in the direction of and ~ 
along the Warrenton pike 
(a fact since confirmed by Loneg- 
street’s report).sy Generals MeDow- 
ell and Heintzelman, who reconnotl- 
tered the position held by the enemy’s 
left on the evening of the 29th, also 
confirmed this statement. Thev re- 
ported to me the evacuation of these 
positions by the enemy, and that 
there was every indication of their 
retreat in the direction of Gainesville. 
On the morning of the 30th, as may be 
easily believed, our troops, who hac 
been marching and fighting almost 
continnously for many days, were 
ereatly exhausted. They had had 
little to eat for two days, and artillery and cavalry horses had been 1n harness 
and under the saddle for ten days, and had been almost out of forage for the 
last two days. It may be reacily imagined how little these troops, after such 
severe labors and hardships, were 1n condition for further active marching and 
fighting. On the 28th I had telegraphed General Halleck our condition, and 
had begged of him to have rations and forage sent forward to us from Alex- 
andria with all speed; but about davhght on the 50th I received a note from 













MONUMENT TO THE UTNION 
GROVETON AUGUST 25, 29, AND 3O, 1862. 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAREN S@®OQN AFTER 


SOLDIERS WHO FELL AT 
FRON 

THE 

IN 1865. 


MONUMENT WAS ERECTED 


This view is taken from the edge of the railway cut, 
looking toward the Union lines. The shaftis of brown 
sandstone, and in design and iuaterial is like the nionu- 
iment erected on the Henry hill at the same time. The 
shot and shell that were tixed with mortar to the base 
and to the top of the shaft, and every vestige of the 
inclosing fenee, have heen carried off hy relice-huntera. 
In May, 1884, the »nonuiment was partly hidden by the 
four evergreens which were planted at the coruers, 
The field behind the railway cut and belind the 
embankment, east of the ent, was even then strewn 
With the tins of eartridge-hboxes, rusty camp utensils, 
and bits of broken accouterments.— EDITORS. 


vv According to General Longstree?’s and other 
Coufederate reports, their troops withdrew at night 
to their line of battle of the day, occupying the 
same positions and in the same order. General 
Pope’s orders for the 30th directed that the corps 


of McDowell, Heintzelman, and Porter, with the 
necessary eavalry, should move ‘‘ forward in pur- 
suit of the enemy,” and ‘‘ press him vigorously all 
day.” The command of the pursuit was assigned 
to General MeDowell.— EDITORs. 
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General Franklin, written by direction of General McClellan, informing me 
that rations and forage would be loaded into the available wagons and cars 
at Alexandria as soon as I should send back a cavalry escort to guard the 
trains. Such a letter, when we were fighting the enemy and when Alexandra 
was full of troops, needs no comment. Our cavalry was well-nigh broken 
down completely, and certainly we were in no condition to spare troops 
from the front, nor could they have gone to Alexandria and returned within 
the time by which we must have had provisions and forage or have fallen 
baek toward supphes; nor am I able to understand of what use cavalry could 
be to guard railroad trains. It was not until I received this letter that I 
began to be hopeless of any successful issue to our operations; but I felt it to 
be my duty, notwithstanding the broken-down condition of the forees under 
my command, to hold my position. I had received no sort of information of 
any troops coming forward to reénforee me since the 24th, and did not expect 
on the morning of the sOth that any assistance would reach me from the 
direction of Washington, but I determined again to give battle to the enemy 
and delay as long as possible his farther advance toward Washington. I 
accordingly prepared to renew the engagement. 

General Porter, with whose non-action of the day before I was naturally 
cissatisfied, had been peremptorily ordered that mght to report to me im per- 
son with his corps, and arrived on the field early in the morning. His corps 
had been reénforced by Piatt?s brigade of Sturgis’s division, and was esti- 
mated to be about twelve thousand strong; but in some hitherto unexplained 
manner one brigade! of his (Porter’s) corps had straggled off from the corps 
and appeared at Centreville during the day. With this straggling brigade 
was General Morell, commander of the division to which it belonged. 

This brigade remained at Centreville all day, in sight and sound of the bat- 
tle in which the corps to which it belonged was engaged, but made no move 
to join 1t or to approach the field of battle. On the contrary, the brigade 
commander made requisition for ten thousand pairs of shoes on one of my 
aides-de-camp who was at Centreville in charge of the headquarters train. 
The troops under General Sturgis and General A. Sanders Piatt had followed 
this brigade by a misunderstanding of the situation; but the moment they 
found themselves away from the battle these two officers, with true soldierly 
spirit, passed Morell and brought their commands to the field and into the 
battle, where they rendered gallant and distingwished services. 

Between 12 and 2 o’elock durmg the day I advanced Porter’s corps, sup- 
ported by King’s division of McDowell’s corps, and supported also on their 
left by Sigel’s corps and Reynolds’s division, to attack the enemy along the 
Warrenton pike. At the same time the corps of Heintzelman and Reno on 
our nght were directed to push forward to the left and front toward the pike 
and attack the enemy’s left flank. J ora time Ricketts’s division of McDowell’s 
corps was placed in support of this movement. J was obhged to assume the 

!Griffin’s brigade. Griffin testified that he was moved thence toward the battle-field about 5 P.M. 


ordered by General Morell to follow Sykes, who He found the road blocked, and the bridge over 
Was supposed to have gone to Centreville. Griffin Cub Run broken.— EpDITors. 
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ageressive or to fall back, as from want of provisions I was notable to await 
an attack from the enemy or the result of any other movement he might 
make. 

Every moment of delay increased the odds against us, and I therefore 
pushed forward the attack as rapidly as possible. Soon after Porter advanced 
to attack along the Warrenton pike and the assault was made by Heintzel- 
man and Reno on the nght, it became apparent that the enemy was massing 
his forees as fast as they arrived on the nght of Jackson, and was moving 
forward to force our left. General McDowell was therefore directed to recall 
Ricketts’s division from our right, and put it so as to strengthen our left thus 
threatened. 

Porter’s corps was repulsed after some severe fighting, and began to retire, 
and the enemy advancing to the assault, our whole line was soon furiously 
engaged. The main attack of the enemy was made against our left, but was 
met with stubborn resistance by the divisions of Schenck and Reynolds, and 
the brigade of Milroy, who were soon reénforeed on the left by Ricketts’s 
division. The action was severe for several hours, the chemy bringing up 
heavy reserves and pouring mass after mass of his troops on our Icft. He 
was able also to present at least an equal force all along our line of battle. 
Porter’s corps was halted and re-formed, and as soon as 1t was in condition it 
was pushed forward to the support of our left, where it rendered distinguished 
service, especially the brigade of regulars under Colonel (then Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Buchanan. 

MecLean’s brigade of Schenck’s division, which was posted in observation 
on our left flank, and in support of Reynolds, became exposed to the attack 
of the enemy on our left when Reynolds’s division was drawn back to form 
line to support Porter’s corps, then retiring from their attack, and it was 
fiercely assailed by Hood and Evans, in greatly superior foree. This brigade 
was commanded in person by General Schenck, the division commander, and 
fought with supreme gallantry and tenacity. The enemy’s attack was repulsed 
several times with severe loss, but he retmvned again and again to the assault. 

It 1s needless for me to describe the appearance of a man so well known to 
the country as General R. C. Schenck. I have only to say that a more gal- 
lant and devoted soldier never lived, and to his presence and the fearless 
exposure of his person during these attacks is largely due the protracted 
resistance made by this bngade. He fell, badly wounded, 1n the front of his 
command, and his loss was deeply felt and had a marked effect on the final 
result in that part of the field. 

Tower’s brigade of Ricketts’s division was pushed forward to his snpport, 
and the brigade was led by General Tower in person with conspicuous gal- 
lantry. The conduct of these two brigades and their commanders in plain 
view of our whole left was especially cistinguished, and called forth hearty 
and enthusiastic cheers. Then example was of great service, and seemed to 
infuse new spirit into the troops that witnessed their intrepid conduet. 

I have always considered it a misfortune to the country that 1n this action 
General Tower received a severe wound which disabled him from active 
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service. He is a man of very superior abilities, zealous, and full of spirit 
and édan, and might easily have expected to serve his country in a much 
higher position than the one that he held on that field. 

Reno’s corps was withdrawn from our right center late in the afternoon 
and thrown into action on our left, where the assaults of the enemy were per- 
sistent and unintermitting. Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
we labored, our troops held their ground with the utmost firmness and obsti- 
nacy. ‘The loss on both sides was heavy. By dark our left had been forced 
back half or three-fourths of a mile, but still remained firm and unbroken 
and still held the Warrenton pike on our rear, while our nght was also driven 
back equally far, but in good order and without confnsion. At dark the 
enemy took possession of the Sudley Springs road, and was 1n position to 
threaten our line of communication wa stone bridge. After 6 o’clock in the 
evening I learned, accidentally, that Franklin’s corps had arrived at a point 
about 4 miles east of Centreville, or 12 miles in our rear, and that it was only 
about 8000 strong. [But see General Franklin’s statement, p. 559. | 

The result of the battle of the 30th convinced me that we were no longer 
able to hold our position so far to the front, and so far away from the abso- 
lute necessaries of life, suffering, as were men and horses, from fatigue and 
hunger, and weakened by the heavy losses in battle. About 8 o’clock in the 
evening, therefore, I sent written orders to the corps commanders to withdraw 
leisurely to Centreville, and stated to them what route each shonld pursue 
and where they should take position at and near Centreville. General Reno, 
with his corps, was ordered to take post to cover this movement. The with- 
drawal was made slowly, quietly, and in good order, no attempt whatever 
being made by the enemy to obstruct ow movement. A division of infantry, 


with its batteries, was posted to cover the crossing of Cub Run. 


yx Captain William H. Powell, of the 4th Regular 
Infantry, in a letter to ‘‘ The Century,” dated Fort 
Omaha, Nebraska, Mareh 12th, 1885, thus de- 
scribes the retreat upon Washington and MeClel- 
lan’s reception by his old army: 


“The last volley had been fired, and as night fell upon 
us the division of regulars of Porter’s corps was ordered 
to retire to Centreville. [t had fought hard on the ex- 
treme left to preserve the line of retreat by the turnpike 
and the stone bridge. We were gloomy, despondent. and 
about ‘tired out’; we had not had a change of elothing 
from the 14th to the 31st of August. and had heen living, 
in the words of the men, on ‘salt horse.’ § hard-taek,’ and 
‘chieory juice.’ As we filed from the battle-field into the 
turnpike leading over the stone bridge, we eame upon a 
group of mounted ofieers, one of whom wore a peeuliar 
style of bat which had been seen on the field that day, 
and whieh had been the oceasion of a great deal of coin- 
ment in theranks. As we passed these offieers, the one 
with the peeuliar hat ealled out iu aloud voiee: 

“< What troops are these?’ 

“<The regulars,’ answered somwnehody. 

‘““Seeond Division, Fifth Corps,’ replied another. 

““God bless them! they saved the army,’ added the 
officer, solemnly. We learned that he was General trvin 
McDowell. 

“As we neared the bridge we came upon confusion. 
Men singly and in detachments were mingled with sut- 
ters’ wagons, artillery, caissous, supply wagons, and 
ambulances, each striving to get ahead of the other. 
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Vebieles rushed through organized bodies, and broke the 
columns into fragments. Little detachments gathered 
hy the roadside, after crossing the bridge, crying out 
the numbers of their regiments as a guide to seattered 
coinrades. 

“And what a night it was! Dark, gloomy, and be- 
clouded by the volumes of sinoke which had risen from 
the battle-field. To our disgust with the situation was 
added the discomfort of a steady rain setting in after 
nightfall. With many threats to reekless drivers, and 
through the untiring efforts of our officers,— not know- 
ing how, when, or where we should meet the enemy 
again,— we managed to preserve our organization in- 
taet, keeping ont of the road as muel as possibie, in 
order to avoid mingling with others. In this way we 
arrived at Centreville some time before midnight, and 
on the morning of the 31st of August we were plueed 
in the old Confederate earth-works surrounding that. 
village to await developments. 

“Tt was Sunday. The morning was eold aud rainy; 
everything bore a look of sadnessin unison with our 
feelings. All abont were the disjeeta membra of a shat- 
tered army; bere were stragglers plodding through the 
nnd, inquiring for their regiments; little squads, just 
issuingfrom their shelterless bivouac on the wet ground ; 
Wagons wreeked and forlorn; half-formed regiments, 
part of the men with guns and part without; wanderers 
driven in by the patrols; while every one you met had an 
nnwashed, sleepy. downcast aspeet, and looked asif he 
would like to hide his head somewhere from all the world. 

“During the afternoon of Sept. 1st, a council of war 
was beld in the bivouac of the regular division, at which 
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The exact losses in this battle I am unable to give, as the reports from 
corps commanders only indieated the aggregate losses since August 22d, but 
they were very heavy. [See “ Ovynosie Forces,” p. 497.— Epirors. | 

Before leaving the field I sent orders to Gener al Banks, at Bristoe Station, 
where the railroad was broken, to destroy the cars and such of the stores 
as he could not take off in the wagon trains, and join me at Centreville. I 
had previously sent him instructions to bring off from Warrenton Junction 
and Bristoe Station all of the ammunition and all of the sick and wounded 
who could bear transportation, throwing personal baggage and property out 
of the regimental trains, 1f neeessary, for the purpose. 

At no time during the 29th, 50th, or 31st of August was the road between 
Bristoe and Centrevilleinterrnpted by the enemy. The orders will show eonclu- 
sively that every arrangement was made in the minutest detail for the security 
of our wagon train and supphes; and General Banks’s subsequent report to 
me 1s positive that none of the wagons or mules were lost. I mention this 
matter merely to answer the wholly unfounded statements made at the time, 
and repeated often since, of our loss of wagons, mules, and supplies. 

I arnved personally at Centreville about 9 or 10 o’clock that night [the 
30th]. The next morming the varions eorps were posted in the old intrench- 
ments in and around Centreville, and ammunition trains and some supplies 
were brought up during the day and distmbuted. We spent that whole day 
resting the men and resupplying them with ammunition and provisions as 


far as our means permitted. 


Frankhw’s corps arrived at Centreville late on the afternoon of the 30th; 
Sumner’s the next day. What was then thought by the Government of ont 


operations up to this time is shown in 


I notiered allthe prominent generals of that army. It 
was @ long one, and apparently not over-pleasant, if 
one might jndge of it by the expressions on the faces of 
the officers when they separated. The information it 
developed, llowever, was that the enemy was between 
the Ariny of the Potomac and Washington; that Kearny 
was then engaged with him at Chantilly, and that we 
must fall back toward the defenses of the city. Dejec- 
tion disappeared, activity took the place of immobility, 
and we were ready again to renew the contest. Bnt 
who was to be our leader? and where were we to fight ? 
Those were the questions that aprang to onr lips. We 
had been ordered to keep onr camp-fires bnrning 
brightly nntil ‘tattoo’; and then, after the roils had 
heen called, we stole away — out into a gloomy night, 
made niore desolate by the glare of dyingembers. Noth- 
ing ocenrred to distnrb onr mareh; we arrived at Fair. 
fax Conrt Hfonse early on the morning of the 2d of 
September. At this point we were turned offon the road 
to Washington, and went into hivouaec. Here ali sorts 
of rinmorea reached us; dnt, tired out from the weary 
night mareh, our blankets were soon spread on the 
cronnd, and we enjoyed an afternoon and night of com- 
parative repose, 

“About 4 o'clock on the next afternoon, from a prom- 
inent point, we descried in the distance the dome of the 
Capitol. We wonld be there at least in time to defend 
it! Darkness came npon na andstillwe marched. Asthe 
night wore on, we fonnd at each hait that it was more 
and more difficult to aronse the men from the sleep into 
which they wonld fallapparently 48 soon as they tonched 
the gronnd. During one of these halts, while Colone!} 
Bnehanan, the brigade commander, was resting a little 
off the road, some distance in advance of the head of 


the subjoined dispatch: 


the colnmn, it being starlight, two horaemen came down 
the road toward ns. I thought I observed a familiar 
form, and, turning to Colonel Bnehanan, said: 

“<¢Colonel, if 1 did not Know that General McClellan 
had heen relieved of all command, f shonld say that he 
was one of that party,’ adding immediately, ‘I do really 
believe it is he!’ 

‘** Nonsense,’ said the colonel; ‘what would General 
McClellan be doing ont in this lonely place, at this time 
of night, withont an escort?’ 

‘The two horsemen passed on to where the men of the 
column were lying. atanding, or sitting, and were soon 
lost in the shadowy gloom. Bnt a few moments bad 
elapsed, however, when Captain John D. Wilkins, of 
the 8d Infantry (now colonel of the 5th) came running 
toward Colonel Bnehanan, erying out: 

***Colonel! Colonel! General MeCiellan is here!’ 

“The enlisted men ecanght the sonnd! Whoever was 
awake aronsed his neighbor. Eyes were rnbbed, and 
those tired fellows, as the news passed down the column, 
jumped to their feet, and sent np sneha hurrah as the 
Army of the Potomae had never heard hefore. Shout 
upon shont went ont into the stiliness of the night; and 
as it was taken np along the road and repeated by regi- 
ment, brigade, division, and corps, we conld bear the 
roar dyingawayin thedistanee. The effect of this man’s 
presence upon the Army of the Potomac—in sunshine 
or rain, in darkness or in daylight, in victory or defeat 
—was electrical, and too wonderful to make it worth 
while attempting to give a reason forit. Jnat two weelss 
from this time this defeated army, under the leadership 
of McClellan, won the battles of Sonth Mountain and 
Antietam, having marched ten days out of the two 
weeks inorder to do it,’’ 
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WASHINGTON, August 31st, 1562. 11 A. M. 
My BEAR GENERAL: You have «done nobly. Don’t yield another inch if you can avoid it. 
All reserves are being sent forward. . . . Tam doing all I ean for you and your noble 


army. God bless youandit. . . H. W. Hanecx, General-in-chief. 


The enemy’s cavalry appeared in front of Cub Run that morning, but made 
no attempt to attack. Our cavalry, under Buford and Bayard, was com- 
pletely broken down, and both of these 
officers reported to me that not five 
horses to the company could be forced 
into a trot. No horses whatever had 
reached us for remounts sinee the be- 
ginning of operations. It was imprac- 
ticable, therefore, to use the cavalry as 
cavalry to cover our front with pick- 
ets or to make reconnoissanees of the 
enemy’s front. 

This paper would be incomplete in- 
deed did it fail to contain some short, 
if entirely insufficient, tribute to that 
most gallant and loyal solcher, John 
Buford. I remember very well how 
surprised I was when I was first placed 
in command of the Army of Virgina 
that General Buford, then only a major 
in the inspector-general’s departinent, Ms rcoek ch lie ROnrn miclsetinee: 
reported to me for duty as inspector. ERODE TO GaEE LE 
I asked him how he could possibly remain 11 such a position while a great 
war was going on, and what objections he could have Gf he had any) to heing 
placed in a command in the field. He seemed hurt to think I could have even 
a doubt of his wish to take the field, and told me that he had tried to get a 
command, but was without influence enough to accomplish it. I went at 
once to the Secretary of War and begged hin to have Major Buford 
appointed a brigacdier-general of volunteers and ordered to report to me 
for service. The President was good enough to make the appointment, 
and certainly a better one was never made. Buforc’s coolness, is fine judg- 
ment, and his splendid courage were known of all men who had to do with 
him; but besides, and in addition to these high qualities, he aeqmred in a 
few months, through his presence and manner, an influence over men as 
remarkable as it was useful. His quiet dignity, covering a fiery spirit and a 
military sagacity as far-reaching as it was accurate, made him in the short 
period of his active service one of the most respected and trusted officers 
in the service. His death, bronght about by disease contracted dumneg the 
months of active service and constant exposure, was widely lamented m 
the army. 

On the morning of the 1st of September I directed General Sumner to 
push forward a reconnoissance toward Little River pike, which enters the 
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Warrenton pike at Fairfax, with two brigades, to ascertain if the enemy was 
making any movement toward. our right by that road. The enemy was found 
moving again slowly toward the mght, heavy columns moving along the 
Little River pike in the direction of Fairfax. This movement had become 
so developed by the afternoon of that day, and was so evidently directed to 
turn our night, that I made the necessary disposition of troops to fight a 
battle between the Little River 
pike and the road from [Fairfax to 
Centreville. General Hooker was 
seut early in the afternoon to Fair- 
fax Court Honse, and directed to 
concentrate all the troops in that 
vieinity and to push forward to 
Germantown with his advance. 
I instrueted McDowell to move 
along the road from Centreville 
toward Fairfax Court JLouse, as 
far as Difficult Creek, and to con- 
nect on his right with Hooker. 
Reno was directed to push for- 
ward north of the road to Cen- 
treville, and in the direction of 
Chantilly, toward the flank of the 
enemy’s advance; Heintzelman’s corps‘to support Reno. Just before sunset 
the enemy attacked us toward our right, but was met by Hooker, McDowell, 
and Reno, and by Kearny’s division of J{eintzelman’s corps. A very severe 
action was fought m the midst of a ternfie thunder-storm, and was only 
ended by the darkness. The enemy was driven back entirely from our front, 
and did not again renew his attack upon us. 

In this short but severe action the army lost two officers of the highest 
capacity and distinction, whose death caused general lamentation in the army 
and country. The first was Major-General Philip Kearny, killed in advance 
of his division and while commanding it. There have been few such officers as 
kearny in our own or any other army. In war he was an enthusiast, and he 
never seemed so much at home and so cheerful and confident as in battle. 
Vall and lithe in fignre, with a most expressive and mobile countenance, and 
a manner which inspired confidence and zeal in all under his command, no 
one could fail to admire his chivalric bearing and his supreme courage. He 
seemed to think that 1t was his mission to make up the shortcomings of 
others, andin proportion as these shortcomings were made plain, his exertions 
and exposure were multiphed. He was a great and most accomplished soldier, 
and died as he woidd himself have wished to die, and as became his heroic 
character, at the head of his troops and in the front of the battle. 

General Isaac I. Stevens, who was killed at the same time and nearly on 
the same ground, was an officer in many respects contrasted to Kearny. He 
was short and rather stout, with a swarthy complexion and very bright dark 
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eyes. He was a man of very superior abilities and of marked skill and 
courage. His extreme political opinions before the war, ardently asserted, as 
was his habit in all matters which interested him, made 1t somewhat difficult 
for him to secure such a position in the army as one of his capacity might 
well have expected. The prejudice against him on this account was soon 
shown to be utterly groundless, for a more zealous and faithful officer never 
lived. Huis conduct in the battle in which he lost his life, and in every other 
operation of the campaign, was marked by high intelligence and the coolest 
courage, and his death in the front of battle ended too soon a career which 
would have placed him among the foremost officers of the war. As an officer 
of engineers before the war, and as Governor of, and delegate to Congress 
from Washington Territory, he was always a man of note, and possessed the 
abilities and the foree to have commanded in time any position to wluch he 
might have aspired. The loss of these two officers was a heavy blow to the 
army, not so much perhaps because of their soldierly capacity as because of 
their well-known and unshakable fidelity to duty, and their entire loyalty to 
their comrades 1n arms. 

On the morning of the 2d of September the army was posted behind Diffi- 
cult Creek from Flint Hill to the Alexandria pike. The enemy disappeared 
from our front, moving toward the Upper Potomae with no attempt to force 
our position. And here the second battle of Bull Run may be said to termi- 
nate. On that day I received orders from General Halleck to take position 
in the intrenchments in front of Washington, with a view to reorganizing the 
army anc eliminating such of the dis- 
cordant elements in it as had largely 
caused the misfortunes of the latter 
part of that campaign. 

The transactions at Alexandria and 
Washington City during these eventful 
days, as also at Centreville during part 
of them, are as closely connected with 
these battles, and had nearly as much 
to do with their results, as any part of 
the operations in the field; but they 
demand more space than is accorded 
to this article. The materials to write 
a complete account of these matters 
are at hand, and it is quite probable 
that the course of events may yet 
make their publication necessary. 

There are other matters which, al- MAJOR-GENERAL ISAAC I. STEVENS. 
though not important, seem not out of ae MR Ls 
place in this paper. A good deal of cheap wit has been expended upon a 
fanciful story that I published an order or wrote a letter or made a remark 
that my “ headquarters would be in the saddle.” It isan expression harmless 
and innocent enough, but it is even stated that it furnished General Lee with 
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the basis for the only joke of his hie. I think it due to army tradition, and 
to the comfort of those who have so often repeated this ancient joke in the 
days long before the civil war, that these later wits should not be allowed 
with impunity to poach on this well-tilled manor. This venerable joke I first 
heard when a cadet at West Point, andit was then told of that gallant soldier 
and gentleman, General W.J. Worth, aud I presume it could be easily traced 
back to the Crusades and beyond. Certainly [ never used this expression or 
wrote or dictated it, nor does any such expression oceur in any order of mine; 
and as it has perhaps served its time and ettected its purpose, it onght to be 
retired. 

I thus conclude for the present this account of the second battle of Bull 
Run. The battle treated of, as well as the campaign which preceded it, have 
been, and no doubt still are, greatly misunderstood. Probably they will remain 
during this generation a matter of controversy, into which personal feeling 
and prejudice so largely enter that dispassionate Judgment cannot now be 
looked for. 

[I submit this article to the public judgment with all confidence that 1t will 
be fairly considered, and as just a judgment passed upon it as is possible at 
this time. I well understood, as does every military man, how difficult and 
how thankless was the task mmposed on me, and I do not hesitate to say that 
I would gladly have avoided it 1f I could have done so consistent with duty. 

To confront with a small army greatly superior forees, to fight battles with- 
out the hope of victory, but only to gain time by delaying the forward move- 
ment of the enemy, is a duty the most hazardous and the most difficult that 
ean be imposed upon any general or any army. While such operations require 
the highest courage and endurance on the part of the troops, they are unlikely 
to be understood or appreciated, and the results, however successful in view 
of the object aimed at, have little in them to attract public commendation or 
applause. 

At no time could I have hoped to fight a successful battle with the superior 
forees of the enemy which confronted me, and which were able at any time to 
outflank and bear my small army to the dust. It was only by constant move- 
meut, incessant watchfulness, and hazardous skimmishes and battles, that the 
forces under my command were saved from destruction, and that the enemy 
was embarrassed and delayed in Ins advanee until the army of General Me- 
Clellan was at length assembled for the defense of Washington. 

I did hope that in the course of these operations the enemy might commit 
some lmprudenee, or leave some opening of which I could take such advantage 
as to gain at least a partial suecess. This opportunity was presented by the 
alvance of Jackson on Manassas Junction; but although the best dispositions 
possible in my view were mace, the object was frustrated by causes which 
could not have been foreseen, and which perhaps are not yet completely known 
to the country. 


IN VINDICATION 


OF GENERAL RUFUS KING. 


BY CHARLES KING, CAPTARN, U. &. A. 


ik writing for ‘‘The Century” magazine his 
recolleetions of ‘‘The Seeond Battle of Bull 
Run,” General Pope has, perhaps inadvertently, 
used the cxaet language which, in 1563, and long 
after, so bitterly hurt one of his most loyal subor- 
dinates. In the eonrse of his article appear these 
words [see p. 470]: 

‘*T sent orders to McDowell (supposing him to be with 
his command), and also direct to General King, several 
times during that night and onee by his own statFvutiicer, 
to hold his gronnd at all hazards.” 

Now the easual reader, ignoring the commis 
before andl after the words ‘‘and also direct to 
General King,” would say that orders were sent to 
King several times that night and once by his own 
staff- officer. Indeed, these words have been nsed 
as authority in the army, im histories, even in Con- 
eressional debate, for the statement that General 
King received repeated orders to hold his ground 
on the evening of Angust 28th, 1862, and aban- 
doned it in spite of them. 

Wo order or message of any kind, sort, or descrip- 
tion vreaehed General King that night from General 
Pope or any other superior officer: no staff-offieer of 
General Ning saw or heard of General Pope that 
night; aud, in point of fact, no matter how many 
he may have sent to MeDowell, Pope has since 
adimitted that he sent none to King. 

Early in 1863, when those words first met General 
King’s eyes, he wrote at once to his late commander 
to have the error rectified. General Pope claimed 
that the construetion of the sentence proved that 
McDowell was meant as the one to whom the 
repeated orders were sent, but at that time he 
thought he kad sent ore message to King bya 
staff-officer. I quote from his letter now in my 
possession, the italies being mine: 


‘1t was far from my intention to imply even that any 
Dlame attaehed to you in the matter. . The officer 


came into my eamp ahout 10 o’elock looking for 
MeDowell, to report the resnit of your aetion. 1 told 


hiin }] bad no idea where MeDawell was, but to return at 
once to you with the message to hold vour ground. Ile 
cot something to eat, T think with Ruggles, and wet 
off. . . . Whether he was on yonr staff or not 1 really 
do not know, thongh J thought he was vour staffolficer. 

‘Several officers of MeDowell’s staff came to me dur- 
ing the night looking for him, and to more tlian one of 
them I gave the same message for MWeDorwecl). If 
MeDowell had been with his command, as I supposed he 
was, Sigel and Reynolds could have been brouglt to 
your support. I was disappointed, of eourse, but did 
not for a moment attaeh any sort of blame to you. J 


never hnew whether the aide-de-camp reached you that 
night or not, but T felt always perfectly satistied that 
whether he did or not you had done the very best you 
could have done under the eircuustunces.” 


Now the aide-de-camp in question was Major D. 
C. Houston, Chief of Engineers, of General McDow- 
ell’sstaff. He had witnessed the severe engagement 
of Ning’s division, west of Groveton, and some time 
after dark had ridden off through the woods in 
search of his general, who had not been seen by 
King or his officers since 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. McDowell, in hunting for Pope, got lest in 
the woods, and Houston, hunting for McDowell, 
stumbled in on Pope’s camp late at mght, told 
there of King’s battle, got refreshment, he says, 
of Ruggles, and went off; but he remembered no 
message from Pope to IXing, and if there was one, 
whieh he doubts, he did not deliverit, for he never 
attempted to return to King, but went on in search 
of McDowell until he found him late the following 
day. No other officer from Ning got within range 
of Pope thatimight, so far as rigid investigation has 
ever diselosed, and that none at all came from 
Pope to King is beyond perddventure. Indeed. in 
1S7TS General Pope deelared it was to McDowell 
that all the orders were sent. 7 

As to Wing’s falling back to Manassas Junction, 
that was the result of the conference between him 
and his four brigade eommanders, and was vehe- 
mently urged upon him as the only practicable way 
to save what was left of the command after the 
fierce conflict that raged at sunset. King’s orders 
were to march to Centreville, which was objected to 
strenuously by Stonewall Jackson's eorps, and they 
were in the majority. The brigade commanders 
voted for adefieetion to the nght toward Manassas, 
General John Gibbon being most urgent, and the 
following extract from a letter from him to King, 
dated Baltimore, March 1 7th,1863,¢iveshis views: 

“Tadeem it not ont of place to say that that retreat 
was suggested and nrged by inyself as a necessary mili- 
tary measure... I do not hesitate to say, and it is 
susceptible of proof, that of the two eourses whiel 1 
eonardered open to vou, of obeying vour orders to march 
to Centreville or retreut on Manassas on your own 
responsibility, the one you adopted was the proper one. 

‘Waving first suggsestea the movement and urged it 
on military gronnds, I am perfeetly willing to bear my 
full share of the responsibility, and von are at liberty to 
make any use of this communication you may deem 


proper. Tani. General, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, JonN GIBBON, Brig.- Gen.Vols.”’ 


xy General Pope also repeated this statement in « conversation with me in July, 1887, and expressed his regret 
that this phraseology had not been eorrected in his article whieh appeared in ‘The Century” magazine for 


January, 1886.—C. K. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT CEDAR MOUNTAIN, VA. 
August 9th, 1562. 


The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainable in the Official 


Records. 


Kk stands for killed; w for wounded; m w for mortally wounded; m for captured or missing; c for captured. 


THE UNION ARMY. 
ARMY OF VIRGINIA. — Major- General John Pope. 
Escort: A and C, Ist Ohio Cavalry, Capt. Nathan D. Menken. Loss: m, 2. 


SECOND ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks. 

Escort: L, 1st Mich. Cav., Capt. Melvin Brewer; M, 5th 
N. Y. Cav., Lieut. Eugene Dimmick; H, Ist W. Va, Car., 
Capt. Isaac P. Kerr. Escort loss: k, 5; w,5; m, 6=16. 


FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. A. 8.Williams. Staffloss: m, 1. 
Escort: M, 1st Mieh. Cav., Capt. R. C. Dennison. 
First Brigade, Brig.- Gen. Samuel W. Crawford: 5th 

Conn., Col. George B. Chapman ({w and ¢); 10th Me., 
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Col. George L. Beal; 28th N. Y., Col. Dudley Donnelly 
Qn w), Lieut.-Col. Edwin F. LGrown (w); 46th Pa., Col. 
Joseph F. Knipe (w), Lient.-Col. Jaiues L. Selfridge. 
Brigade loss: k, 97; w, 397; m, 373=867. Third Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. George II. Gordon: 27th FInd., Col. 
Silas Colgrove; 2d Mass., Col. George L. Andrews; Pa. 
Zouaves MAfrique, Lieut. 8. A. Larthonlot; 3d Wis,, 
Col. Thomas II. Itnger. Brigado loss: k, 74; w, 191; m, 
19= 344. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Christopher C. Angur (ww), 
LBrig.-Gen. Heury I'rinee (c), Lbrig.-Geu. George §., 
Grecne. Staff loss: w,13; m1, 2=38. 

Fivst Brigade, Lrig.-Gen. John W. Geary (w), Col. 
Charles Candy: 5th Ohio, Lieut.-Col. John H. Patrick ; 
7th Ohio, Col. William IR. Creighton; 29th @hio, Capt. 
Wilbur F. Stevens; 66th Ohio, Col. Charles Candy ; 28th 
Pa. (On a recounoissance and hot in the aetion), Licut.- 
Col. Hector Tyndale. Brigade loss: k, 615; w, 385; 1n, 
19= 465. Second Brigade, Brig.-Geu. Ienry Prince, Col. 
David P. De Witt: 3a Mad., Col. David P. De Witt; 102A N. 
Y., Maj. Joseph C, Lane; 109th ’a., Col. IIenry J. Stain- 
rook; 111th Pa., Maj. Thomas M. Walker; 8th and 12th U. 
S. (Battalion), Capt. Thomas CG. Pitelier (w), Capt. Thomas 
M. Anderson. Brigade loss: k, 58; w, 311; m, 83 =452. 
Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. George §. Greene: Ist D. C., 
Col. James A. Tait: 78th N. Y., Lieuf.-Col. Jonathan 
Austin, Brigide loss: w, 33 m,23=26. <Ariillery, Capt. 
Clermont L. Best: 4fl Me., Capt. O’Neil W. Robinson; 
6th Me., Capt. Freeman WeGilvery: K, Ist N. Y., Capt. 
Lorenzo Crounse; L, lst N. Y., Capt. John A. Reynolds ; 
M, lst N. Y., Capt. George W. Cothran; L, 2d N. Y., 
Capt. Jacob Roemer; 10th N. Y.. Capt. John T. Bruen; 
Ir, Pa., Capt. Joseph M. Knap; F, 4th U.8., Lieugf. Ic. D. 
Mnhienberg. Artillery loss: k,73; w, 273 1,6 = 40. 
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THIRD ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen,. Irvin MeDowell. 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. James B. Ricketts. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Abram Duryea: 97th N. Y., 
Lient.-Col. John P. Spoftord; 104th N. Y., Maj. Lowis C. 
Skinner; 105th N. Y., Col. James M. Fuller; 107th Fa, 
Lient.-Cul. Robert W. McAllen. Brigade loss: w, 123; m, 
I1=13. Second Briyade, Brig.-Gen. Zealous LBL. Tower: 
26th N. Y., Col. Willian H. Christian; 94th N. Y., Col. 
Adrian R. Root; 88th Pa., Col. George P. McLean; 90th 
Pa., Col. Peter Lyle. Brigade loss: w,1. Third Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. George L. Hartsnft: 12th Mass., Col. 
Fietcher Webster; 13th Mitss., Col. Samnel H. Leonard ; 
8380 N. Y. (9th Militia), Col. Jolin W. Stiles; 11th Pa., Col. 

tichaurd Coulter. Brigade loss: k, 2; w, 11; m, 4=17. 
Fowrth Brigade, Col. Samuci 8. Carroll: 7th Ind., Lieut.- 
Col. John F. Cheek; 84th Pa., Co). Sainne] M. Bowman; 
110th Pa., Col. Willian D, Lewis, Jr.; 1st W. Va., Col. 
Joseph Thoburn. Lrigade loss: w, 54; 01,15= 69. Ariil- 
lery, Maj. Davis Tillson: 2d Me., Capt. James A. Ea; 
5th Me., Capt. George F. Leppieu; F, Ist Pa., Capt. ezra 
W. Matthews; C, 1’a., Capt. James Thompson, Artillery 
loss: w, 2. Uneltached: 16th Ind. Dattery, Capt. 
Charlies A. Naylor; 13th Pa. Reserve or 1st Rifles (Bat- 
taulion), Capt. ugh MeDouald. 

CAVALHY, Brig.-Gen. George D. Bayard: Ist Me., Col. 
Sumnel II, Allen; Ist N. J., Lieut.-Col. Joseph Kargé; 
1st I’a., Col. Owen Jones; Ist R. J., Col. Allved N. Duflié. 
Ciuvalry loss: kk, 10; w, 453 10, 6=61. 

Total Union loss: killed, 344; wounded, 14453 captnreid 
or nissig, 622 = 2381. 

The number engaged on the Union side is not specific- 
ally stated, but it is estimated that Pope's effectiveforee 
in Banks’s and MeDowell's commands and the eavalry, 
on the field from first to last, aggregated abont 17,900. 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


Major-General Thomas J, Jackson, 


FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Charles 8. Winder (kx), Brig.- 
Gen. W. 3B. Taliaferro. Staffloss: k,l; w, 1=2. 
First Brigade, Col. Charics A. Ronald: 2d Va., Liecut.- 
Col. Lawson Botts; 4th Va., Lient.-Col. R. D. Gardner; 
5th Va., Maj. H. J. Williaa; 27th Va., Capt. Charles 
L. Waynes; 33d Va., Lieut., Col. Edwin G. Lee. Brigade 
loss: k, 10; w, 48=58. Second Brigade, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas S. Garnett: 21st Va., Lieut.-Col. R. H. Cunning- 
ham (i), Capf. W. A. Witcher; 42d Va., Maj. Henry 
Lane (in w), Capt. Abner Dobyns; 48th Via., Capt. Will- 
jain Y. C. Wannuin; Ist Vie. (irish) Battalion, Maj. John 
Seddon. Brignde Joss: kK, 91; w, 219=301. Third Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. Willinim B. Talinferro, Col. Alexander 
G. Taiiaferro: 10th Va, Maj. doshua Stover; 23d Va., Col, 
Alexander G. Taliaferro, Lieut.-Col. George W. Curtis 
(mw), Maj. Simon T. Walton; 37fh Va., Col. T. WV. Will- 
iams (Ww), Maj. If. C. Wood; 47th Ala., Lient.-Col. James 
W. Jackson: 48th Ala., Col. Jaines L. Sheffield (sw), Lient.- 
Col. Abuer A. Hnghes. Trigade loss: k, 513; w, 271= 
322, Fourth Briyade, Col. Leroy A. Stafford; 2d La., 
i) Oda, see LORIN ttc —— I ey, 
Brigade loss: k, £3; Ww, g0=24. Caralry, Brig.-Gen- 
Beverly H. Robertsou: 7th Va., Col. Williain Ic. Jones; 
17th Va. Battalion, Maj. W. Patriek. Cavalry loss: Kk, 
1; w, 18=19 Artillery, Maj. R. Snowden Andrews: 
Va. Baftery (Alleghany Art’y), Capt. Foseph Carpenter 
(w), Lieut. John C. Carpenter; Va. Batfery (Roekbridge 
Art'y), Capt. Wiliai T. Poague; Va. Battery (ilamp- 
den Art'y), Capt. William H. Caskie. Artillery loss: w, 6. 
LIGUT DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. A. P. Till. Staff losa: w, 2. 
Branel'’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. L. OG. Branch: 7th N. 
C., Col. Edward G@. Haywood; 18th N.C., Lient.-Col. T. 
J. Purdie; 28th N. C., Col. Jaines II. Lane; 38a N. C., 
Col. Robert F. Hoke: 37th N.C.,——.  TBrigade loss: k, 
2; w, &88=100. Arehe’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. James J. 
Areher: 5th Ala. Battalion, ———; 19th Ga., ——:; Ist 
Tenn. (Prov. Army), Col. Peter Turney : 7th Tenn.,——; 





14th Tenn., Col. W. A. Forbes. Brigade loss: k, 19; w, 
116=1385. Thomas's Brigade, Col. Edward IL. Thomas: 
14th Ga., Col. R. W. Fulsoni; 35th Ga., ———; 45th Ga., 
——; 49th Ga., Brigade loss: k, 243 w, 133= 
157. Field’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Charles W. Field: 22d 
Va. Batfalion, ; 40th Va., ; 65th Va., 
Brigade loss: k, 73; w,6=18. Pender's Briyade, Brig.- 
Gen. Williaan D. Pender; 16th N. C.,——; 22d N. C., 
Lient.-Col. Robert I. Gray; 34th N. C., Col. Nichard 
If. Riddick; 38th N. C., Capt. John Ashford. Brigade 
loss: k, 23; w, 11; in, 2=15. Artillery, Lient.-Col. R. L. 
Walker; Va. Battery (Purcell Art’y), Capt. W. J. Pe- 
gram; Va. Battery (Middlesex Art’y), Lieut. W. 2. 
Ilardy; Va. Battery (Fredericksburg Art’y), Capt. Car- 
ter M. Braxton; N. C. Battcry (Braneh <Art’y), Capt. A. 
C, Latham: “Artilicry loss: k, 2: w, 12 = 14: 

THIRD DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Richard 8S, well. 

Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jubal A. Iearly: 12th Ga., 
Cupt. William EF. Brown; 18th Wa., Col. James <A. 
Walker; 25th Va., Maj. John C. Wigginbotham; 31st Va., 
Lient.-Col, Alfred H. Jaekson (ww); 44th Va., ; 52d 
Va., Lient.-Col. James Il. Skinner; 58th Va., Maj. Jolin 
G. Kasey. Brigade loss: K, 16; w, 145; 1, 2—=163. Ser- 
enth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Isaac R. Trimble: 15th Ala., 
Maj. A. A. Lowfher; 21st Ga., wlist No C., : 
Brigade loss: k, 1: w, 17=18. Eighth Briyade, Col. 
Henry Forno: 5th La., ; 6th La., : [elt La., 
; 8th La., ——; 14th La., . Brigade loss: 
w, 8. .drttllery, Maj. A. R. Courtney: Ist Md., Battery, 
Capt. William F. Dement; 4th Ma. Battery (Chesapeake 
Art’y), Capt. William D. Brown; La. Battery, Cupt. Louis 
I. D’Aqnin; Va. Battery (Courtuey Art’y), Capt. J. W. 
Latimer; Va. Battery (Bedford Art’y), Lieut. Nathaniel 
Terry. Artillery loss: w, 8. 

Total Confederate Joss: killed, 241; wonnded, 1120; 
missing, 4=—13865. Isstimated strength on the field at. 
least 20.000. 






































| NOTE.—In these tables the dash indicates that the name of the commanding officer has not been found in the 
“‘Official Records.”— ED1T@RS, 


mie OsiNG FORCES Al TAE SECOND BULL RUN. 
August 16th-September 2d, 1862. 


The cumposition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of al] the data obtainable iu the Official 


Records. 


THE 


FIRST ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. Franz Sigel. 

Escort: ist Ind. Cay. (2 co's), Capt. Abram Sharrua. 
Loss: w,1; m, 1=2. 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Robert C. Schenck (w), Drig.- 
Gen. Julins Stahel. staffloss: w, 1. 

First Brigade, brig.-Gen. Julius Stahel. Col. Adolphus 
Bnsehheck: 8th N. Y., Lient.-Col. Carl I. Hedterich; 
4ist N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Eruest W. Holunstedt; 45th N. Y., 
Lieut.-Col. Edward C. Wratislaw; 27th Pa... Col. Adol- 
plins Busehbeck, Lieut.-Col. Lorenz Cantador; 2d N.Y. 
Battery, Capt. Louis Sehirmer, Lieut. F. J. T. Blume. 
Drignde loss (incomplete): K, 40; w. 96; wa, 33=169. 
Second Brigade, Col, Nathaniel C. MeLeun: 25th Olno, 
Col. William BP. Riehardson; 55th Ohio, Col. John C. Lee; 
73d Ohio, Col Orland Smith; 75th Ohio, Maj. Robert 
Reilly; K, Ist Ohio Art’y, Lient. George B. Haskin. 
Brigade loss: kK, 573; W, 272; 1n, 105= 434. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Adolph von Steiuwehyr. 

First Brigade, Col. John uv. Koltesa (ic), Lieut.-Col. Guat. 
A. Muhleek: 29th N. Y., Col. Clemens Soest. (Ww), Maj. 
Louis Hartinait; 68th N. Y., Liewt.-Col. Jolin HH. Klee- 
fiseh (nt w); 73 Pa., Lieut.-Col. Gust. A. Mulieek. Bri- 
cade loss; Kk, 47; w, 294; 1, 60= 401. 

THIK1 DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Carl Schurz. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Henry Bohlen (ik), Col. 
Alexander Schirnmelfennig: 61st Ohio, Col. Newtou 
Schleich, Lieut.-Col. Stephen J. MeGroarty; 74th Pa., 
Maj. Franz blessing; 8th W. Va., Capt. Wedginan Slaek ; 
F, Penn. Art’y, Capt. Robert Lb. Wampton. Brigade 
loss: kK, 26; w, 96; m, 36=158. Second Briyede, Col. 
Wladimir Krayzanowski: 54th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Ashby; 58th N. Y., Maj. Willian: ITenkel (w), Capt. 
Frederiek Braun; 75th Pa., Lieut.-Col. Francis Wahler 
(wv); L, 2d N. Y., Act'v, Capt. Jacob Roemer. Brigade 
loss: kK, 48; w, 2743; mw, 50372. Uneatltauehed : C, 3d W. 
Va. Cav., Capt. Jonathan Stahl; I, ist Ohio Art’y, Capt. 
Wubert Dilger. Unattaehed loss: w, 4. 

INDEPENDENT BRIGADE, Brig.-Gen. Robert FL Wilrov. 

21 W. Va., Col. George R. Latham; 5d W. Va., Col. 
David T. Hewes; 5th W. Va., Col. John L. Zeigler; 82d 
Ohio; Col. James Cantwell (ik); C, I, and T., 1st W. Va. 
Cav., Maj. John 8. Krepps; 12th Ohio Bat’y, Capt. Aaron 
C. Johnsou. Brigade loss: k, 70: w, 2863 mi, 81 = 437. 
CAVALRY BRIGADE, Col. Jol Beardsley. 

Ist Conn, (Battalion), ; Ist Md., Lient.-Col. 
Charles Wetschky; 4th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Ferries Nazer: 
9th N. Y., Maj. Charles MeL. Knox; 6th Ohio, Col. Will- 
ian Rk. Lloyd. Brigade loss: k, 3; w.15: m, 65 =83. 
RESERVE ARTILLERY, Capt. Frank Buell (kk), Capt. Louis 

Sehinmer,. 

I, ist N. Y., Capt. Michael Wiedrich; 13th N. Y., Capt. 
Julius Dieckmann; C, W. Va., Lieut. Wallace Till -Ar- 
tillery Reserve loss: k, 435 w, 22 =26. 

SECOND ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. Nathaniel Pr. 
Banks. (This corps, excepting its cavalry, was not. ei- 
caged in auy of the principal hattles.) 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Alpheus 8S. Williams. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Samuel W. Crawford: 5th 
Conn, Capt. James A. Betts; 10th Me., Col. George L. 
Beal; 28th X. Y., Capt. William IL H. Mapes; 46th Pa., 
Lieut.-Col, James L. Selfridge. Brigade loss: m, 15. 
Third Brigade, Brig.-Geu. George H. Gordon : 2d Maas., 
Col. George I. Andrews; 27th Ind., Col. Silas Colgrove:; 
3d Wis., Col. Thomas H. Ruger. 

SECOND DIvision, Brig.-Gen. George S. Greene. 

First Brigade, Col. Charles Candy, Col. John "1. Pat- 
rick: 5th Ohio, Col. John H. Patrick, Maj. John Collins ; 
7th Ohio, Col. William R. Creighton, Capt. Frederick A. 
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UNION 
ARMY OF VIRGINIA.— Major-General John Pope. 
Escort: A aud C, 1st Ohio Cay., Capt. Nathan D. Menken. 


k stands for killed; w for wumuded ; m w for mortally wounded ; m for captured or missing; c for captured. 


FORCES. 


Staff loss: 1m, 2. 
Loeks 1.13 i, 2021, 


Seymour, Capt. Orrin J. Crane; 29th Ohio, Capt. Wilbur 
I. Stevens, Capt. Jonas Schoonover, Lieut. Theron E. 
Wiagship; 66th Ohio, Lient.-Col. Engene Powell; 28th 
Pa., Col. Galbviel De Korponay. Second Brigade, Col. 
Matthew Schlaudeeker, Col. Thomas B. Van Buren: 3d 
Mad., Cal. David 2. De Witt; 102d N. Y., Col. Thomas B. 
Van Buren; 109th Pa., Col. Weury J. Stainrvoks 111th 
Pa., Maj. Thomas M. Walker. Brigade loss: kK,2; w, 25; 
m 3=50. Third Brigade, Col. James A. Tait: 3d Det, 
Col. William O. Reddeu, Lieut.-Col. Samuel If. Tenkins; 
ist D. C.,. Lient.-Col. Lemuel Towers, Capt. Marvin P. 
Fisher; 60th N. Y., Col. William B. Goodrich; 78th N. 
Y., Lieut.-Col, Jonathan Austin: Purnell Legion, Md., 
Col. Willian J. Leonard (e), Lieut.-Col. Benjamin = L. 
Simpson, Brigade loss: k, 2; w, 113 mi, 65=78 .Ardil- 
lery, Capt. Clermont L. Best: 4th Me., Capt. O'Neil W. 
Robinson, .rv.; M, ist N. Y., Capt. George W. Cothran; 
10th N. Y., Capt. John T. Bruen; E, Pa, Capt. Joxeph 
M. Knap; F. 4th U.8., Lieut. Edward D. Muhienberg. 
CAVALRY BRIGADE, Brig.-Gen. John Buford. 

Ist Mieh., Col. Thornton F. Brodhead (m WwW), Maj. 
Charities lf. Towu; 5th N. Y., Col. Othniel De Forest; 1st 
Vt., Col Charlies H. Tompkins; ist W. Wa., Lieut.-Col. 
Nathaniel BP. Riehmond. Brigade loss: kK, 15; w, 35; m, 
150 = 208, 

THIRD ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. Ivvin MeDowell. 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Rufus Wing, Brig.-Geu. Jolin 

P. Hateh q), Brig.-Gen. Abner Donbleday, Staff 
loss: W,1. : 

First Brigade, Drig.-Gen. John P. Hatch, Cot. Timothy 
Sillivans 22d N. YY. Col. Walter Phelps, Jr: 24h N. Y., 
Col. Timothy sullivan; 30th N. Y., Col. Edward Frisby 
ik); S4th N. Y. (4th Militia), Lieut -Col. kdwiad B. 
Fowler (w), Maj. William H.deBevoise; 2d U.S. Sharp- 
shooters, Col. Wenry A.V. Post. Brigade loss: kK, 95; w, 
382; Ww, 295=772. Neconrd Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Aluer 
Danbleday, Col. William P. Wainwvight: 56tl: Pa., Col. 
Sullivan A. Meredith (w), Lieut.-Col. J. William 1Lof- 
mann; 76th N. Y., Col. William P. Wainwright; 95t 
N. Y., Lieut.-Col. James B. Post. Brigade lose: Kk, 15; 
w,192;3; m, 237 =447. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Marsena 
R. Patrick: 2lat N. Y., Col. William F. Rogers; 23d N. 
Y., Lieut.-Col. Nivoim MM. Crane; 35tli N. Y., Col. Newton 
L. Lord; 80th N. Y. (20th Militia), Col. George W. Pratt 
(Qnw), Lient.-Col. Theodore B. Gates. Brigade loss: k, 
56:3 W, 334; In, 178=568. Fourth Brigade, Drig.-Gen. 
John Gibbon: 2d Wis., Col. Edgar O’Counor (ik), Lieut.- 
Col. Lueina Fairehilad; 6th Wis., Cal. Lysander Cutler 
(wy, Lient.-Col. kdward 5. Bragg: ith Wis., Col William 
W. Robinson (w), Lieut.-Col. Charles A. FEamilton (vw), 
Lieut.-Col. Lueius Fairehild; 19th Ind., Col. Solomou 
Meredith. Brigade loss: k, 146; w, 626; m, 120= 894. 
Artillery, Ist N. H., Capt. George A. Gerrish (¢), Lieut. 
Frederick M. Fdgell; D, ist R.1., Capt. J. Albert Mon- 
roe; L, ist N. Y., Capt. John A. Reynolds; B. 4th U.S., 
Capt. Joseph b. Campbell. Artillery loss: Kk, 7; w, 25; 
mn, 14 = 46. 

SECOND DIVISION, Rrig.-Gen. James RB. RieKetts. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Abram Duryea: 97th N. Y., 
Lieut.-Col. John P. Spofford; 104th N. Y., Maj. Lewis C. 
Skinner; 105th N. Y., Col. Iloward Carroll; 107th Pa., 
Col, Thomas F. MeCoy. Brigade loss: kK, 29; w, 138; mm, 
294 = 391. Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Zealous 13. Tower 
(w), Col. William H. Christian: 26th N.Y., Col William FH. 
Christian, Lieut.-Col. Riehard H. Riehardson; 94th N.Y., 
Col. Adrian Rt. Root (ww); 88th Pa., Lieut.-Col. Joseph A. 
MeLean (k), Maj. George W. Gile; 90th Pa., Col. Peter 
Lyle. Brigade loxs: kK, 66; w, 338; mm, 292=696. Third 
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Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Geerge L. Tartsutl, Col. John W. 
Stiles: 12th Mass., Col. Fletcher Webster (kx), Lieut.- 
Col. Timothy M. Bryan, Jr; 13th Mass., Col Samuel i. 
Leonard; 8381 N. Y. (9th Militia), Col. John W. Stiles, 
Lieut .-Col. William Atterbury: 11th Pa, Col. TNichard 
Coulter, Brigade luss: Kk, 87; w, 305; iw, 265= 657. 
Fourth Brigade, Col. Joseph Thoburn (w): 7th Ind., 
Lient.-Col. John F. Cheek; 84th Di, Col Samuel M, 
Bowinan; 110th Vi, Vol. Willian D. Lewis, fi: 1st 
W. Vat, Lieut.-Col. Wenry B. Hubbard. Brigade loss 
(Incomplete): kk, 53 wy, 34; am, 75 =—114. Artillery: 2d 
Me., Capt. Jinnes A. Tivl; sth Me. Capt. G. F. Leppien; 
FB, ist Pa., Capt. Ezra W. Matthews; C, Pa., Capt. James 
Thourpsom. Artillery loss: k, 53 wy, 30% 1, 19=54. 

CAVALRY BRIGADE, Brig.-Genu. George D, Bavard. 

Ist Me. Col. Sammel] Tl, Allen; 2d N.Y. Col. J. Mane- 
field Davies: Ist N. J., Lient.-Col. Joseph Kargé (w), 
Maj. Ivins D. Joves; ist Pa., Col Owen Jones; lat 
h. 1, Col. A. N. Duttie. Brigade loss: li, 13; w, 443 0m, 
70 = 17. 

REYNOLDS'S PIVISION (termporarviky 
Gen. foln i. Reynolas, 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen, George G. Meade: 3d Va. 
Reaerves, Col. Woratio G. Siekel; 4th l’a. Reserves, Col. 
Albert. L. Magiltow; 7th Pa. Reserves, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
M. Henderson (w), Col. Weury C. Bolinger; 8th Pa. Ire- 
serves, Capt. Willimin Lemon; 13th Pa. Reserves or 1st 

tifles (6co’s), Col. Hugh W. MeNeil. Brigade loss: 1k, 12; 
Ww, 96; 11, 77= 186. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-tren. Trninan 
Seymour: ist Pa. eserves, Col, R. Biddle Roberts 7 2d Vat. 
Reserves, Col, Williaiu McCandless (w); 5th Pa. Reserves, 
Col. Joseph W. Fisher, Lient.-Col. George Dare; 6th Pa. 
lieserves, Col. Willian Sinclair. Brigade loss: i, 133 w,83; 
in, 42138. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen, Conrad ¥. Javk- 
son, Col. Martin D. Iardin (w). Col. James T. Kirk (w). 
Lienut.-Coal. Robert Anderson : 9th Pa. Neserves, Lieut.- 
Col. lobert Anderson, Maj. J. Meds. Snodgrass; 10th Pa. 
Tieserves, Col. James T. Wirk; 21th Pa. eserves, Liert.- 
Col. Samirel M. JaekKson; 12th Va. Neserves, Col. Martiu 
D. Wardin, Capt. Nichard Gustin. Brigude lors: i, 338; 
Ww, 172; 1, 82=287. Artillery, Capt. Dunbar R. Ransom : 
A, lat Pa., Capt. John G. Simmpsen; B, Ist Pa., Capt. 
Janes I. Couper; G, Ist Pa., Capt. Mark Kerns (ni ow), 
Lieut. Frank P. Aisden; C, 5th U. 8., Capt. Dunbar KR. 
Ransom. Artillery losa: 1i, 8: w, 483 m1, 10 = 66. 
UNATTACHED: 3d Me, Battery (Pontonniers), Capt. 
Janes G. Swett; 16th Ind. Battery, Capt. Charles A. 
Naylor; I, 4th U.S. Art’y, Capt. Joseph C. Clark, dr., 
3) Tat. Ciarv. (detachment) ——: €, G, II, and I, 13th 
Pa. Reserves (Ist Rifles), Lieut.-Col. Thomas L. Kane. 
Unattached loss: w, 53 an, 21 = 26. 

RESERVE CORPS, Drig.-Gen. Sanme)] D. Stureis. 

Pidatts Brigade (teuporarily attached to Fifth Aniay 
Corps Angust 27th-31at), Brig.-Gen, A. Sanders Piatt: 
63d Ind. (4 eo’s), Lieut.-Col, John S. Williames 86th 
N. Y., Col. Benajah P. Bailey. Brigade loss: Kk, 16: 
Ww, 843 Mt, 45=145.  Unedteached: 2) N.Y. Uy Arty, 
Col. Gustav Waatner; 11th N.Y. Battery, Capt. Albert 
A. von Putthkaminer; C,ist N.Y. Arty (detachment), 
Lieut. Samnel mk. James. Unattached Joss: w.10: 1m, 
Gie— iin 


attached), Brig.- 


ARMY OF Tl POTOMAC. 


THIRD ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. 8 P. Weintzelinivn. 

FIRST DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Philp Kearny (ik), Drig.- 
Gen. David B. Birney. Staloss: k, 1) m,1=2. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John C. Robinson: 20th Ind., 
Col. William L. Brown (1x), Maj. Johu Wheeler; 63d Pa., 
Col. Alexander Hays (w), Capt. James F, Ryan; 105th 
Pa, Lieut.-Col, Calvin A. Craig (w), Maj. Jacoh W. 
Greenawalt. Brigade loss: Kk, 26; Ww, 166; m, 25 = 217. 
Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. David LB. Birney, Col. J. I. 
Hobart Ward: 3d Me.,Capt. Moses B. Lakeman. Maj. 
Edwin Bnet; 4th Me., Cal. Elijah Walker; Ist N. Y., 
Maj. Edwin Burt, Capt. Joseph Yeamaus; 38th N. Y., 
Col. J. If. Hobart Ward; 40th N. Y., Col. Thomas W. 
Egan; 1dist N. Y., Lieut.-Cel. Nelson A, Gesner; 57th 
Pa., Maj. William Dirney. Brigade loss: k, 56; w, 459; 
in, 114629. Third Brigade, Col. Orlando M, Poe: 37th 
N. Y., Col. Saniuel B. Hayman; 99th Pa., Cel. Asher 8S. 
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Leidy; 2d Mich., Lient.-Col. Louis Ditlman; 3d DMich., 
Col. Stephen G. Champlin, Maj. byron R. Pierce; 5th 
Mich., Capt. William Wakenshiw. Brigade loss: li. 25; 
W, 1153 1n, 38=178. Artillery: We ist R1., Capt. George 
E. Randelpia; K, 1st U. 8., Capt. Willian M. Grahain. 
Artillery loss: k, 2; w, 1=3. 

SECOND DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Joseph Tooker, 

Cnvier Grover, 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Cuvier Grover, Col. Robert 
Cowdin: 2d N. I1., Col. Gilman Marston 3 1st Jiass., Col. 
Robert Cowdin, Capt. Clark B. Baldwin: 11th Mass., 
Col. Williain Plaisdell ; 16th Jass., Maj. Gardner Banks ; 
26th Pa., Maj. Robert L. Bodine. Brigade loss: Kk, 55; 
W, 329; In, LOJ= 487. Seeond Briyade, Col. Nelson Tay- 
lor: 70th N. V., Capt. Charles L. Young; 7ist N. Y., 
Lieut.-Col. fenry L. Potter (w), Capt. Owen Murphy ; 
TiN. Y. Capt. WarinanJd. Bliss; 73d N. Y., Capt. Alfred 
A. Denalds (ni w), Capt. M. Willian Durns; 74th N. Y., 
Maj. EdWard 1. Price. Brignde loss: k, 47; w, 2173 in, 
65=329. Third Brigade, Col. Joseph B. Carr: 2d N. Y., 
Capt. Sidney W. Park; 5th N. J., Lieut.-Col. Wriliain d. 
Sewell; Gth N. 1., Col. Gershom Mott (w), Liett.-Col. 
George C. Burling; 7th N. J., Col. Joseph W. Revere; 
8th N. J., Lieut.-Col. Williaa Ward (w), Capt. John Tirite 
(lx), Capt. George Hoffman, Capt. Oliver 8. Johnson, 
Capt. Daniel Dlauvett, Jee: 115th Pa., Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Thompson. Brigade loss: k, 485 w, 238: mn, 107 = 393. 
Cuattuehed: 6ti Me. Battery, Capt. Freeman MeGil- 
very. Loss; kk, 43 w, 93 m,5=> 18. 

FIFTI ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. PFitz-Joln Porter. 
FIRST DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. George W. Morell. 

First Brigade, Col. Charles W. Roberts: 2d Me., Maj. 
Ditniel F. Sargeat; 18th Mass., Capt. Stephen Thoman, 
Maj. Joseph Ilayes; 22d Mass. (not in action), Capt. 
Mason W. Burt; 138th N. Y¥., Col. Elisha G. Marshall; 
25th N. Y., Col Charles A. Johnsouv; lst Mich., Col. 
lforace Ss. Roberts (ck), Capt. amery W. Belton. Brigade 
loss: Kk, 103; w, 374; m,. 99=576. Seeonud Brigade (not 
in action), Brig.-Gen. Charlies Griffin: 9th Dlags., Col. 
Patrick R. Guiney; 32d Mass., Col. Francis J. Parker ; 
14th N. Y., Col. James McQuade; 62d Pa., Col. Jacob B. 
Sweitzer; 41h Mieb., Col. Jonathan W. Childs. Third 
Brigade, Brig-Gen. Daniel Batterfielad (commanded 
First and Third Brigades in battle of August 30th), Col. 
ITenry 8. Lansing, Col. Ilenry A, Weeks (w), Col. James 
C. Rice: 12th N. Y., Col. Ifenry A. Weelss, Capt. 
Augustus T. Root (w), Capt. Williasu TWhisou, Capt. 
Ira Wood; 17th N. Y., Col. Wenry 8. Lansing, Maj. 
W. T. C. Grower (w), Capt. John Viekers; 44th N. 
Y. Col. James C. luce, Maj. Freeman Couner:; 83d 


srig.-Gen. 


Pa., Lieut.-Col, TWugh 8. Cumpbell (w), Maj. Will- 
iam TF. Liment dv), Capt. fol Gralain (vv), Capt. 


Orphens &. Woodward; 16th Mich. Capt. Thomas J. 
Barry (Ww), Capt. Wenry Il. Sibley. Brigade loss: Kk, 70; 
W, 357; 11, 163 =590. Shar p-shooters : ist U.S. Col. Pian 
Berdan. Loss: Kk, 5; W, 41; 1m, 15=61. Artillery: 3d 
Mass. (not in action), Capt. Augustus P. Martin; C. ist 
R. 7., Capt. Richard Waterman; D, 5th U. 8., Lient. 
Charles EF. azlett. Artillery loss: w, 5; m, 1=6. 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. George Sykes. 

First Brigade, Lieut.-Col. Robert C. Bnehanin: 3d U. 
S., Capt. John D. Wilkins; 4th U. 8., Capt. Joseph 3. 
Collins (w), Capt. Tiramw Dryer; 12th U. 8. (lst Battal- 
ion), Capt. Matthew M. Blunt; 14th U.8., (st Battalion), 
Capt. Johu D, O'Connell (w), Capt. W. Harvey Brown ; 
idth U. S&S @Qd Uattalion), Capt. David B. MehKibbin. 
Brigiule loss: k, 31; w, 189; nt, 65=285. Second Dri- 
gade, Lient.-Col, Willian: Chapuran: G, ist U. 8., Capt. 
Matthew R. Marston; 2d U.8., Maj. Charles S. Lovell; 
6th U. S., Capt. Levi C. Bootea; 10th U. 8., Maj. Charles 
S. Lovell; 11th U.8., Maj. De Laneey Floyd-Jones ; 17th 
U.S... Maj. George L. Andrews. Brigade Joss: k,19; w, 
159; m, 40=218. Third Briyade, Col. Gouverneur: K. 
Warren: Sth N. ¥., Capt. Cleveland Winslow ; 16th N. 
Y., Col. John FE, Bendix. Brigade loss: k. 102; w, 235; 
nD, 75=412. Artillery, Capt. Stephen H. Weed: E and 
G, Iat U.S. Lieut. Alauson M. Rindol; I, 5th U. 8., 
Capt. Stephen If. Weed; K, 5th U. &., Capt. John B. 
Smead (k), Lieut. William E. Vian Reed. Artillery loss: 
hos wos. 
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FIRST BRIGADE, FIRST DIVISION, SIXTH ARMY CORPS 
(engaged only at Bull Run Bridge, August 27th), 
Brig.-Gen. George W. Taylor (m w), Col. Henry W. 
Brown. 

lat N. J., Maj. William Henry, Jr.; 2d N. J., Col. 
Samuel L. Buek; 30 N. J., Col. Henry W. Drown; 4th Nn. 
J., Capt. Napoleon B. Aaronson, Capt. Thomas M. Fet- 
ters. Brigade loss: k, 9; w, 126; m, 204= 339. 

NINTIT ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. Jesse L. Reno. 
FIRST DIVISION, Nlaj.-Gen. Isaac I. Stevens (kx), Col. 

Benjamin C. Christ. Staff loss; k, 1. 

First Brigade, Col. Benjamin C. Christ, Lieut.-Col. 
Frank Graves: 50th Pa., Lieut.-Col. Thomas 8S. Bren- 
holtz(w), Maj. Edward Overton, Jr., 8th Mich., Lient.- 
Col. Frank Gravea, Capt. Ralph Ely. Brigade loss: 
k, 29; w, 175: m, 27=231. Seeord Brigade, Col. 
Baniel Leasure (w), Lieut.-Col. Bavid <A. Leekey: 
46th N. Y. (5 ¢co’s), Col. Rudolph Rosa (w), Maj. Julius 
Parens; 100th Pa., Lieut.-Col. Bavid A. Leekey, Capt. 
James E. Cornelius (w), Capt. Hillery W. Squier. Bri- 
gade loss: k, 20; w, 133; m, 10=163. ZVhird Brigade, 
Col. Addison Farnsworth (w), Lieut.-Col. David Morri- 
son: 28th Maas., Maj. George W. Cartwright (w), Capt. 
Andrew VL. Caraher; 79th N. Y., Maj. Williain St. George 


THE 
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Elliot ¢w), Lieut.-Col. Bavid Morrison. Brigade loss; 
k, 42; Ww, 267; m1, 30=339. Artillery: 8th Mass., Capt. 
Asa M. Cook; E, 2d U. &., Lieut. Samuel N. Benjamin. 
Artillery loss: k, 3; w, 10=18. 

SECOND DIVISION, Maj.-Geu. Jesse L. Reno. 

First Brigade, Col. James Nagle: 6thN, IL, Col. Simon 
G. Grittin; 48th Va., Lient.-Col. Joshua hk. Sigfried; 2d 
Md., Lieut.-Col. J. Eugene Buryea. Brigade loss: k, 
763 W, 2593 1n, 1883=518. Seeond Brigade, Col. Edward 
Ferrero: 21st Mass., Col. Williamn S&S. Clark; 5ist N. Y., 
Lieut.-Col. Robert B. Potter; 51st Pa., Col. John F. 
Hartranft. Drigade loss: k, 33; w, 156; 10, 69=258. 
KANAWHA DIVISION. 

First Provisional Brigade (engaged only at Bull Run 
Bridge, August 27th), Col. E. Parker Scainmon: 11th 
Ohio, Maj. Lyman J. Jackson. Lieut.-Col. Angustus I1. 
Coleman; 12th Ohio, Col. Carr LB. White. Brigade loss: 
k, 1£3 wW, 50; 11. 42—106. Unattarhed, 30th Ohio, Lient.- 
Col. Theodore Jones; 36th Ohio. Col. George Crook. 

Theloss of the Union armny in the battles of Auguat29th 
and 30th is not separately reported. Inalltheecombats of 
the eampaign from the Rappahannvock to the Potomne, 
the easualties amonnted (approximately) to 1747 killed, 
8452 wounded, and 4263 eaptured or missing = 14,462. 


CONFEDERATE FORCES. 


ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA — General Rohert E. Lee. 


RIGHT WING, OR LONGSTREET’S CORPS, Maj.- 
Gen. James Longatreet. 

ANDERSON’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Richard II. Ander- 
son. 

Arnmistead’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Lewia A. Armistead: 
9th Va., ; 14th Va., — 338th Va., ——; 53d Va., 
- 57th WVa., ; 5th Va. Battalion, Bri- 
cade loss: k, 23 w,18=20. Jfahone’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
William Mahoue: 6th Ya., - 19th Vu... 16th 
Va., ; 41st Va.,, Brigade loss: k, 38: w, 
196 =234. Wrights Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Ambrose Ri. 
Wright: 44th Ala., ; 3d Ga., ———; 22 Ga., : 
48th Ga., Brigade loss: k, 32; w. 150; m, 8 =190. 
JONES'S bDIvV1sION, Brig.-Gen. Bavid R. Jones. Staff 

loss: mi, 1. 

Toonbs’s Brigade, Col. Tlenry L. Benning, Brig.-Gen. 
Rohert Toambs: 2d Ga., Lient.-Col. Williiain Kh. Holmes; 
15th Ga., Col. William T. Milliean; 17th Ga., Maj. John 
H. Pickett (w), Capt. A.C. Jones (k), Capt. Hiram LL. 
French; 20th Ga., Maj. J. B. Waddell. Brigaudeloss: k, 40; 
W. 327 =367. Drayton's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Thomas F. 
Brayton; 50th Ga., ; 5fat Ga., yo 5 tO ieee Oo 
; Phillips’s (G@a.) Legion, ——. Brigade loss: k, 
13; Ww. 80=93. Jones’s Brigade, Col. George T. Ander- 
son: Ist Ga. (regulars), Maj. John PD. Walker; 7th Ga., 
Col. W. T. Wilson (m w), 8th Ga., Lieut.-Col. John R. 
Towers; 9th Ga., Col. Benjamin Beek; 11th Ga., Lieut.- 
Col. Williain Luffman. Brigade loss: k, 103; w, 701; m, 
5 = 809. Ss 
WILCON’S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Cadimus M. Wilcox. 

Wileox’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Cadmus M. Wilcox: 8th 
Ala., Maj. Hl. A. Herhert; 9th Ala., Maj. J. II. J. Will- 
iains; 10th Ala., Maj. John H. Caldwell: 11th Ala., Capt. 
J. C. C. Sanders; Va. Battery (Thomas <Art’y), Capt. 
Edwin J. Anderson. Brigade losa: k, 9; w, 61=70. 
Pryor's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Roger A. Pryor: 14th Ala., 
Poth. l., ; 8th Fla., > 3d ¥a., : 
Brigade loss: k, 15: w, 76: m, £=95. Fratherston’s 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Winfield S. Featherston, Col. Carnot 
Posey : 12th Aiaa.. ; 16th Miss., Col. Caruot Posey ; 
19th Miss., ; 2d Mias. Battalion, ; Maeibadtery 
(Dixie Art’y). Capt. W. H. Chapman. Brigade loss: 
ie26, 5 Ww, 142 = 168. 

HOOD'S DIVIsIoN, Brig.-Gen. John B. Hood. 

Hood's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John BK. Hood: 18th Ga., 
Col. William T. Wofford; Hampton (8. C.) Legion, Lieut.- 
Col. M. W. Gary;1st Tex., Lieut.-Col. P. A. Work; 4th Tex., 
Lieut.-Col. B. F. Carter; 5th Tex., Col. J.B. Rohertson(w), 
Capt. K. Bryan(w), Capt. i.N.M.Tnruer. Brigadeloss: 







































































k, 753 W, 550; m, 13=638. Whittng's Brigade, Col. Fk. M. 
Law: 4th Ala., Lieut.-Col. O. K. MeLemore; 2d Mias., 
Col. J. M. Stone; llth Miss., Col. P. F. Liddell; 6th N. 
C., Maj. Robert F. Webb. Brigade losra: k, 56; w, 268= 
324. Artillery, Maj. B. W. Frobel: S.C. Battery (Ger- 
man Art’y), Capt. W. K. Bachman; 8S. C. Raftery (Pal- 
metto Art'ty), Capt. Hugh R. Garden; N. C. Battery 
(Rowan Art’y), Capt. James Reilly. Artillery loss: k, 
1; w, 9=10. 
KEMPER’S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. James L. Kemper. 
Kemper’s Brigade. Col. Montgomery D. Corse (w), Col. 
William It. Terry: 1st Va., Lient.-Col. l*’. G. Skinner; 7th 
Va., Col. W. T. Patton (w); ith Va., Maj. Adam Cle- 
ment: 17th Va.. Lieut.-Col. Morton Marve (ww), Ala. 
Arthur Herhert; 24th Va., Col. William: Rh. Terry. Bri- 
cade loss: k, 33; w, 240; mm, 1=274. Jenhine’s Trigade, 
Prig.-Gen. Alieah Jenkins (w), Col. Joseph Walker: ist 
§. C., Col. Thomas J. Glover (kx): 2d 8. C. (Rifles) : 
5ths.C., :6ths.C., ; 4ths. C. Battalion, ——; 
Palmetto (8. C.) Sharp-shooters, Col. Joseph Walker. 
Brigade loss: k, 59; w, 408; in, 2—469. Pielrett's Bri- 
gade, Col. Eppa Hunton: 8th Va.,, ; Isth Va., 
; 19th Va., ———: 28th Va., - 56th Vai. : 
Brigade loss: k, 21; w, 209: m, 4=234. Hravs's Inde- 
pendent Brigade. Brig.-Gen. Nathan G. Evans (on Ang. 
30th also in command of Hood’s division), Col. TP. F. 
Stevens: 17th 8. C., Col. John H. Menns (m w), 
Lient.-Col. F. W. MeMaster; 18th 8. C.. Cel. J. M. 
Gadberry (Kk), Lieut.-Col. W. IT. Wallace: 22d 8S. C., 
Col. S. BD. Goodlett (ww); 23d 8. C., Col. HM. t. Ben- 
bow (w), Capt. M. V. Baneroft; THoleambe (§. C.) Legion, 
Col. P. F. Stevens, Lieut.-Col. F. G. Palmer (w), Maj. W. 
J. Crawley: S.C. Battery (Mlaebeth <Art'y), Capt. R. 
Boyee. Brigade losa: K, 133; w. 593; m, 8 =734. 
ARTILLERY: Washington (La.) Artillery, Col. John RB. 
Walton: Ist Company, Capt. C. W. Sqnires; 2d Com- 
pany, Capt. J. B. Richardson; 3d Company, Capt. M.B. 
Miller; 4th Company, Capt. B. F. Eshleman. Loss: k, 
9; W, 23=32. Jee’s Battalion, Cal. Stephen D. Lee: Va. 
Battery, Capt. J. L. Eubank; Va. Battery (Grimes’s), 
Lieut. Thomas J. Oakham; Va. Battery (Bedford 
Art’y), Capt. T. C. Jordan; Va., Battery, Capt. 
W. W. Parker; S. C. RKRattery (Rhett’s) Licut. Will- 
iam Elliott; Va. Battery, Capt. J. S. Taylor. Loss: w, 
6. Miseellaneous;: Va. Battery (fiInger’s), sa Neae 
Battery (Leake’s), ; La. Battery (Bonaldsonville 
Arty), ; Va. Battery (Moorman’s) ; Va. Bat- 
tery (Loudoun Art’y), Capt. A. L. Rogers; Va. Battery 
(Fauquier Art’y), Capt. R. M. Stribling. 
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LEFT WING, OR JACKSON'S CORPS, Maj.-Gen. 
Thomas J. Jackson. Staff loss: w, 1. 

FIRST (JACKSON’S) DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. William B. Talia- 
ferro (Ww), Brig.-Gen, William FE. Starke. 

First Brigade, Col. W. 8. W. Baylor (k), Col. A. d. 
Grigsby (w): 2d Va., tieut.-Col. Lawson Bofts (an w), 
Capt. J. W. Rowan, Capt. Rawley T. Colston; 4th Va., 
Lient.-Col. R. D. Gardner; 5tli Va., Maj. OW. J. Williams ; 
27th Va., Col A. J. Grigsby; 33d Va., Col. John I. Neff 
(k). Brigade loss: k, 65; w, 346= 411. Seeond Briyade, 
Maj. John Seddon, Col. Bradley T. Johnson: 2tst Va., 
Capt. Willian A. Wifchecr; 42d Va., Capt. John E. Penn; 
48th WVa., Lient. Virginins Dabney (w), Capt. W. W. 
Goldsborongh (w); 1st Va. (Irish) Battalion, Maj. Jobu 
Seddon, Capt. O. C. Ifenderson. Brigade loss: k, 18; 
W, 102 = 120. Third Brigade, Col. AlexauderG. Taliaferro: 
47th Ala., Col. Jawes W. Jaekson; 48th Ala., Col. J. L. 
Sheflicl@; 10th Va., Lient.-Col. S&S. T. Walker (w) ; 23d Va., 
ST hl Vil Brigade loss: k, 22: w, 147= 
169. Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. William I. Starke, Col. 
Leroy A. Sfafford: Ist La., - od Lm, Col. J. M. 
Wilhains; 9th La., Col. Leroy A. Stafford; 10th La., 
—— ; 15th La., Col. Ediaund PenWeton ; Copp ess (La.) 
Battalion, Maj. G. Coppens. Brigade loss: k, 110; w, 
269; m, 6=385. Arliliery, Maj. L. M. Shuwaker: Ma. 
Battery (Baltimore Art’y), Capt. J. B. Brockenbrongh ; 
Va. Battery, Capt. Joseph Carpenter; Va. Ditters, 
(Itfampden Art’y), Capt. William H. Caskie; Va. Battery, 
Capt. W. E. Cutshiaw: Va. Battery (Noeckbridge <Art’y), 
Capt. Willian T. Poasne; Va. Battery (Lee Arf’y), Capt. 
Charles I. Raine; Va. Battery, Capt. W. H. Rice; Wa. 
battery (Danville Art’y), Capt. George W. Woading. 
Artillery loss: k,. 3; w, 13 =21. 

SECOND, OR LIGHT DIVISION, Major-General A. P. Till. 

Branel’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. L. OV. Braneh: 7th N. 
C., Capt. RoW. MacRae; 18th N.C., Lient.-Col. T..1. Par- 
die; 28th N.C., Col. James H. Lane; 33d N. C., Col. 
Robert EF. ifoke; 37th N. C.,——. Brigade loss: k, 44; 
w, 280; mm, 3=327. Lender's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Will- 
jant 1). Pender: 16th N. C., Capt. L. W. Stowe (w); 22d 
N.0., Maj. C.C. Cole; 34th N. C., Col. Riehard II. lNid- 
dick (nw); 38fh N.C... Capt. John Aslitord (w). Brigade 
loss: kK, 26; W, 197 = 223. Thomas's Lriyade, Col. Edward 
L. Thomas: 14th Ga., Col. R. W. Folsom; 35th Ga., ; 
45th Ga., Maj. W. t. Grice; 49th Ga., Lient.-Col. S$. M. 














Mauning. Brigade losa: k, 35; w, 199 =232. Artillery, 
Lient.-Col. Tt. LL. Walker: Va. Thaftery (Fredericks- 
burg Art’y) Capt. Carter M. Braxton; Va. Battery, 


Capt. W. G. Crenshaw; Va. Battery (Letcher <Art’y), 
Capt. Greenlee Davidson; Va. DBattery (Middlesex 
Alt’y), Lienf. W. I. Tardy; N. C. Battery (Branch 
Art’y), Lieut. Jolin li. Potts; &. C. Battery (Pee 
Dee Artillery), Capt. D. G@. McIntosh; Va. Diuat- 
tery (Pureell Art'y), Capt. W. 7. Pegram. Artillery 
losa: k,4: W,8=12. Gregy’s Brigudt, Brig.-Gen. Maxey 
Gregg: Ist &. C., Maj. Edward MecCrady, Jr. (w), Capt. 
Cc. W. MeCreary; ist S. C. (Orr's Nifles), Col. J. Foster 
Marshall (k), Capt. Joseph J. Norton, Capt. G. MeD. 
Miller, Capf. Joseph J. Norfon; t28th 8S. C., Col. 
Dixon Barnes; 13th 8. C., Col. O. Ie. Edwards (vw), Capt. 
— Dunean: 14th 8. C., Col. Stunnel MeGowan (w), 
Lient.-Col. W. DPD. Simpson. Brigade loss: k, 116; w, 
606 =722. Areher'’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. James J. Arclier: 
5th Ala. Battalion, Capt. Thomas Bush (Kk), Lieut. Charles 
M. tfooper; 19th (sa., Capt. FE. M. Johnston; ist Tent. 
(Provisional Army), Col. Peter Turney; 7th Tenn., Maj. 
S. G. Shepard; 14th Tenn., Col. W. A. Forbes (mw), 
Maj. James W. Loekert. Brigade loss: K, 21; w, 213 = 
234. Field's Briyade, Brig.-Gen. Charles W. Field (w), 
Col. J. M. Broekenbroush: 40th Va., Col. J. M. Droeck- 
enbrongh; 47th Va. [Col. Robert M. Mayo (w)]:; 55th Va. 
[Col. Frank Mallory]; 22d Va. Battalion, ——. Brigade 
loss: 1152", 80 = 95. 
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THIRD DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Riehard S. Ewell (w), Brig.- 
Gen. A. It. Lawton. Staff loss: w, 1. 

Lawion's Brigude, Brig.-Gen. A. R. Lawton, Col. M. 

Douglass: 13th Ga., Co). M. Douglass; 26fh Ga.,———;; 31st 











Ga., 7 cath Gaz; ; 60th Ga., Maj. T. J. Berry; 
Gilat Ga., Brigade loss: k, 139; w, 368; in, 6= 
512. Trimble’s Brigade, Brig.-Geu. Isaac R. Triw)le (w), 


Capt. W. F. Srown (k): 15th Ala., Maj. A. A. Lowther; 
12th Ga., Capt. W. F. Drown ; 21st Ga., Capt. Thomas C. 
Glover; 2ist N. C., Lieut.-Col. Saunders Fulton (x); 1st 
N.C. Battalion, ——. Brigade loss: k, 109; w, 331; 1n, 
T=447. Larly’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jubal A. Early: 
13th Va., Col. James A, Walker; 25th Va., Col. George 
H. Siwnith (w); 3ist Va., Col. John &. ltoffman; 44th Va., 
; 49th Va.. Col. William Smith ; 52d Va., ; 58th 
Nas Brigude loss: kK, 29; w, 187; m, += 220. 
Hays’s Briyade, Col. Henry Forno (w), Col. tt. B. Strong: 
5th La., Maj. B. Menger; 6th Lit, Col. 11. 15. Strong; 7th 
La., ; 8th La., Maj. T. D. Lewis; 14th La., : 
Brigade?Toss 2 1,877 Ww, 263; mi, 11 =361. eAraery : Var 
Battery (Staunton Art’y), Lieut. A. W. Garber; Md. Bat- 
tery (Chesapeake Art'y), Capt. William D. Brown; La. 
Battery (La. Guard <Art’y), Capt. L. FE. D'Aqnin; 
Md. Battery, Capf. W. I. Denrent; Va. Battery, Capt. 
Jobn R. Johnson; Va. Battery (Cortney Art'y), Capt. 
J2 W, hater. Artillery loss: k, 64 w, 20° ae 127. 
CAVALHY DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. James EF. B. Stnart. 

Robertson's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Beverly H. Robertson : 
2a Va., Col. Thomas I. Mnntord (ww); 6tl: Va, Col. 
Thouras S. Flournoy; 7fb WVa., Col. William E. 
Jones, Capt. Samuel B. Myers; 12th Va., Col. A. W. 
Harman; 17th Va. Battalion, Maj. W. Patrick (m 
w). Brigade loss: k, £8; w, 78; in, 18=114. Lee's Bri- 
gude, Briy.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee: Ist Va., Col. L. T. Brien ; 
3d) Nia, ; 4th Va., Col. W.C. Wiekbam; 5th Va., Col. 
Thomas i. Rosser; 9th Va., Col. W. 11. F. Lee. Brigade 
loss (not reported). <slrdillery: Va. Battery (Stuart 
Horse Art’y), Capt. Jolin Pelham. Loss: k, 13; w,5=6. 

The losses sustained by Longstreet’s corps are re- 
ported (‘ Official Records,” Vol. XTI., Pt. Ti., p. 568) as 
663 killed, 4016 wounded, and 46 missing, in all 4725. 
Jackson reported lis losses at 805 killed, 3547 wonnded, 
and 35 missing, or a total of 4387 (‘‘Otticial Records,” 
Vol. NIL, Pt. IL. p. 648), buf the reports of his snbordi- 
nate commanders aggregate 871 killed, 3713 wonnded, 
and 45 missing = 4629. Adopting these latter figures 
as Jackson's loss, we have, after including the loss of 
120 in Stnart’s cavalry (lesa Fitzhugh Lee's brigade, not 
reported), a grand tofal of 1553 killed, 7812 wounded, 
ani] 109 missing = 9474. 

Unqnestionably the casualfies given in these tables 
for both armies are too small, but they are the nearest 
approximation attainable from the records, 

Tt is iinpossibie to coinpute with precision the number 
of men actually presenf on the tield of battle at Grove- 
ton and ull Run. The official returns and reports are 
not only imperfect, but often contradictory. Ttlowever, 
a careful stndy of the subject, hased npon the best in- 
fovination obtainable, justifies the conclusion that tho 
effective sfrength of the army nuder Pope's command 
was at least 63,000, and tliat of the Confederate amy 
abont 54,000—of allarms. The cmitpufation of Pope's 
forces inelides his own proper eonmand (exclusive of 
Fanks's corps, which did not reach the scene of action), 
Renw's corps, and fhe reénforeements received from the 
Army of the Potomae. The Confederate force bas been 
estimated by some writers as low as 47,000. Others con- 
eede the number given above. Colonel William Allan, 
late chief-of-ordnance, Second Corps, Army of Northern 
Virginia, in a paper upor the subject, contributed to the 
Military Historical Society of Massaclinsetts, eoneludes 
that on the 28th of August, Pope had 70,000 men (inelud- 
ing Banks’s eorps), and Lee about 49,000. 























RAID UPON A UNION BAGGAGE TRAIN BY STUART'S CAVALRY. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH, 


JACKSON’S RAID AROUND POPE. 


BY W. BB. TALIAFERRO, MAJOR-GENERAL, C. S&S. A. 


N the morning of the 25th of August, 1862, Stonewall Jackson, with 

Ewell’s and A. P. Hill’s divisions and his own old division under my 
command, marched northward from Jeffersonton, Virginia, to cut Pope’s 
communications and destroy his supplies. Quartermasters and comniissaries, 
with their forage and subsistence stores, were left behind, their white tilted 
wagons parked conspicuously. The wapedimenta which usually embarrass 
and delay a marching column had been reduced to a few ambulances and a 
luted ordnance train; three days’ meager rations had been cooked and 
stowed away in haversacks and pockets; and tin cans and an occasional 
frving-pan constituted the entire camp-equipage. The men had rested anil 
dried off, and as they marched out they exulted with the inspiration of 
the balmy summer atmosphere anc the refreshing breezes which swept down 
from the Blue Mountains. 

No man save one in that corps, whatever may have been his rank, knew 
our destination. The men said of Jackson that his piety expressed itself in 
obeying the injunction, “ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” No intelligence of intended Confederate movements ever reached 
the enemy by any slip of his. The orders to his division chiefs were like this : 
“Mareh to a eross-road; a staft-officer there will inform you which fork to 
take; and so to the next fork, where you will find a courier with a sealed 
direction pointing out the road.” 
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This extreme reticenee was very uncomfortable and annoying to his sub- 
ordinate commanders, and was sometimes carried too far; but it was the real 
secret of the reputation for ubiquity which he acquired, and which was so 
well expressed by General MeClellan in one of his dispatches: ‘I am afraid 
of Jackson; he will turn up where least expected.” 

Naturally our destination was supposed to be Waterloo Bridge, there to 
force the passage of the river; but the road leading to Waterloo was passed 
and the northward mareh continued. The Rappahannock (locally the Hedge- 
man) is here confined in narrow limits by bold lills and rocky cliffs, and 
some miles above the bridge there is a road throngh these crossing the river 
at Hinson’s Mills. The picturesque surroundings of the ford at this place and 
the cool bath into which the men plunged were not the less enjoved because 
of the unexpected absence of opposition by the enemy; and after the mevit- 
able delay which accompanies any crossing of a watercourse by an army, 
Jackson’s corps stood on the same side of the river with the entire Federal 
army. 

After crossing, Colonel Thomas T. Munforl’s 2d Virginia Cavalry pick- 
eted the roads leading m the direction of the enemy, whose whole force, 
now confronting Longstreet alone, was massed within lines drawn from 
Warrenton and Waterloo on the north to the Orange and Alexandria Iail- 
road (now called the Midland) on the south. But Jackson’s course was not 
directed toward the enemy. We were marching toward the lower Valley of 
Virginia, with our destination shrouded in mystery. 

From the crossing at Hinson’s Mills, Jackson’s course still took the same 
divection—through the little village of Orlean, along the base of a small 
mountam which erops up in Fanquier County, and on to the little town of 
Salem, where his “foot cavalry,” after a march of over twenty-six miles 
on a midsummer’s day, rested for the mght. At dawn on the 26th the route 
was resumed—this day at mght angles with the direction of that of the pre- 
ceding, and now, with faces set to the sunrise, the troops advanced toward 
the Bull Run Mountains, which loomed up aeross the pathway. 

Thoroughfare Gap, of this range, is the outlet by which the Manassas Gap 
Railroad, passing from the Shenandoah Valley, penetrates the last mountain 
obstruction on its way to tide-water. Marching along the graded bed of this 
road, between the spurs and eliffs which rise on either side, and refreshed 
by the cooler atmosphere of the mountain elevation, the Confederate troops 
poured throngh the narrow pathway and streamed down into the plain 
below. Used to scanty diet, they had early learned the art of snpplementing 
their slender commissariat, and the tempting corn-fields along which they 
passed were made to pay tribute. 

At Gainesville, on the Warrenton and Alexandria turnpike, we were over- 
taken by Stnart, who, with Fitz Lee’s and Robertson’s brigades, had crossed 
the Rappahannock that morning and pursued nearly the sane route with 
Jackson; and our subsequent movements were greatly aided and influenced 
by the admirable manner in which the cavalry was employed and managed 
by Stuart and his acecomphshed officers. 
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ing aside the obstruc- 

tions he had placed upon the track and effecting its escape. General 
Henry Forno’s (Hays’s) brigade, of General Ewell’s division, however, 
quekly reénforecing him, two other trains and several prisoners were 
captured. 

Wearied, as they were, with a march of over thirty miles, Jackson 
determined, nevertheless, to tax still further the powers of endurance of his 
men. At Manassas Junction was established a vast depot of quartermaster’s, 
commissary, and ordnance stores; and it was also a “city of refuge” for 
many runaway negroes of all ages and of both sexes. The extent of the 
defenses, and of the force detailed for its protection, could not be known; but 
as it was far in the rear of the Federal army, not very distant from Alex- 
andria, and directly on the line of communication and reénforcement, it was 
not probable that any large force had heen detached for its protection. Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson’s habit in the valley had been to make enforced 
requisitions upon the Federal commissaries for his subsistence supplies; and 
the tempting opportunity of continuing this policy and rationing his hungry 
command, as well as inflicting almost irrenarable loss upon the eneiny, was 
not to he neglected. General Trimble volunteered to execute the enter- 
prise with five hundred men, and his offer was readily aecepted; but “to 
increase the prospect of success,” Stuart, with a portion of his cavalry, was 
ordered to codperate with hin. The enemy were not taken by surprise, 
and opened with their artillery upon the first intimation of attack, but 
their force was too small; their cannon were taken at the poimt of the 
bayonet, and without the loss of a man killed, and with but fifteen wounded, 
the immense stores, eight guns, and three hundred prisoners fell into our 
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SUPPER AFTER A HARD MARCH. 





hands.) Early next morning A. P. Hill’s division and mine were moved to 
the Junetion, Ewell’s remaining at Bristoe. 

@ur troops at Manassas had barely been placed in position before a gallant 
effort was made by General Tavlor, with a New J ney brigade, to drive off 
the snpposed raiding party and recapture the stores; but, rnshmg upon over- 
Whelming numbers, he lost Ins own hfe, two hundr “al prisoners, and the tram 
that had transported them from Alexandria. The railroad bndge over Bull 
htnn was destroved, severmg communication with Alexandria, the roads were 
picketed, and Fitz Lee’s cavalry pushed forward as far as Fairtax Court 
Honse on the turnpike and Burke’s Station ou the railroad. The long mareh 
of over fifty-six miles in two days entitled Jackson’s men to a holiday, and 
the day of rest at Manassas Junction was fully enjoyed. There was no 


}The guns eaptured at Manassas Junction ap- fax, where they met the 1-tth Massachusetts reg- 
pear to have belonged to the 11th New York bat- iment (1st Massachusetts Heavy Artillery), Col. 
tery, Captain Albert A. von Puttkammer, who lost W. B. (rreene, whieh had also becn erdered for- 
G guns; one section of Battery C, lst New York ward. Colonel L. B. Pieree, 12th Pennsylvania 
Artillery, Lieutenant Samuel I. James, 2 guns. Cavalry, was ill and in the hospital at Manassas; 
Part of one company of the 12th Pennsylvania the rest of his regiment had been sent toward 
Cavalry, which had been driven in from Bristoe, White Plains, and a portion of it seems to have 
was eaptured. Captain von Puttkammer saved two encountered the advance of Stuart’s cavalry at 
of his guns and presently fell in with the advance Hay Market and Gainesville; ‘‘the remains” of 
of the 2d New York Heavy Artillery, Colonel this regiment, as General MeClellan deseribes 
(rustav Waaguer (abont GOO strong), which had them, were reunited near Alexandria. 
been hurried forward from Washington. These Shortly after driving off Waagner’s foree, A. P. 
forees, later in the morning, had a brief eontest Hill’s advanee met and overpowered Taylors New 
with Braneh’s brigade, moving on Union Mills at Jersey brigade of Sloeum’s division supported by 
the head of A. P. Hills division. Waagner’s forec part of Seammon’s brigade of the Kanawha divis- 
was soon driven off, aud in his retreat was harried ion. Taylor and Seammon were hurrying forward 
by Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry from Centreville to Fair- from Washington.— EDITORS. 
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phes. Butthis, which 
might have been accomplished by a raiding party, was by no means the 
only object of his enterprise; the object was beyond that—to deliver a 
sthnnning blow npon his adversary, if possible without hazard to himself. 
His plans, no doubt conditionally discussed with General Lee before he 
started on the expedition, were determined without hesitation at Manassas. 
He could throw himself north of Bull Run and await the coming of Pope,— 
who he beheved would retreat along the lne of the railroad and turn- 
pike,—thus taking the chances of holding him in check until Longstreet came 
in to erush him from behind. The conditions of the problem were these: 
he must place himself on the enemy’s flank, so as to avoid the full shock 
ot lis whole force if Longstreet should be delayed, and at the same time 
where he could himself strike effectively; he must remain within reach 
of Longstreet, in order to insure a more speedy concentration; and he 
must seek some pomt from which, in the event that Longstreet’s advance 
should be barred, he might aid in removing the obstacle, or, in case of 
necessity, withdraw his corps and reunite it with the rest of the army behind 
the Bull Run Mountains. 

The point that satisfied these requirements was west of Bnll Run and north 
of the Warrenton turnpike, and within striking distance of Aldie Gap as the 
line of retreat. That position Jackson determined to occupy, and there was 
nothing to prevent or disconcert his plans. A glance at the map will show 
———-—, that Jackson was really master 
| of the situation—that neither 
os ¢: General Lee nor himself had 
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was in no hurry to exe- 
cute those tactical nove- 
ments which he reeog- 
nized as essential to his 
safety and to the de- 
livery of his heaviest 
blows. @n one flank, 
Kitz Lee was as near to 
Alexandria as to Manas- 
sas Junetion; and, on 
the other, Munford and 
Itosser were in advance 
of Bristoe. Jackson was 
resting—as a man full of 
hte and vigor, ready to 
start into aetion at the 
first toueh—but he rest- 
ed in the consciousness 
of security. The Fed- 
eral commander, around [Rae 
whose flank and rear | pee 
fourteen brigades of in- hi afag 
fantry, two of eavalry, 
and eighteen hght -bat- 
teries had passed, was 
also resting— but mm pro- 


found ignoranee. On the THE STONE BRIDGE, BULL. RUN, FROM THE NORTH BANK, 
: FROM A SKETCH MADE IN 1884. 





26th he ordered Heintzel- 
man “to send a regiment” from Warrenton to Manassas, “to repair the wives 
and proteet the railroad.” Aroused, however, on the evening of the 27th, to 
some appreciation of the condition of affairs, he sent one division (Hooker's) of 
Heintzelman’s corps to Bristoe, which attaeked the brigades of Lawton, Early, 
and Forno (Hays’s) of Ewell’s division, who suecessively retired, as they had 
been directed to do, with little loss, upon the main body at Manassas Junction. 

At his leisure, Jackson now proceeded to execute his projected movements. 
A. P. Hill was ordered to Centreville, Ewell to eross Bull Run at Blaeckburn’s 
Ford and follow the stream to the stone bridge, and ny division by the Sudley 
road, to the left of the other routes, to the vieinity of Sudley Mills, north of 
the Warrenton pike, where the whole eommand was to be concentrated. The 
inlmense aecumulation of stores and the captured trains were set on fire about 
midnight and destroyed, [see p. 511]; and at night the troops took up their 
march, Jackson accompanying his old division then under my eommand. The 
night was starlit but moonless, and a shght must or haze which settled about 
the earth made it difficult to distinguish objects at any distanee. Still, little 


&% None of the Federal reports mention seeing the light of this great fire or that at Union Mills 
en the same night.— EDITORS. 
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encumbered by baggage, and with roads free from the blockade of trains, the 
march was made without serious impediment or difficulty. The enemy was 
again deceived. A. P. Hill’s march to Centreville was mistaken for that of the 
wholecomimand; Jackson was supposed to be between Bull Run and Washing- 
ton; and now, instead of a 
regiment, the whole I"ederal 
army was ordered to con- 
centrate on Manassas for the 
pursuit. 

Early on the morning of 
the 28th, Colonel Bradley 
T. Johnson, commanding a 
brigade of my division, was 
ordered down the Warren- 
ton road toward Gainesville, We Sian PW | 
with directions to picket the THE UNION MONUMENT NEAR TILE ** DEEP CUT.” 
roads converging upon the FROM A SKETCH MADE LN 1884. (SEE MAPS, PP. 473, 509.) 
turnpike near that place. Stuart had already placed a small cavalry force on 
this road and north of it, at Hay Market. Johnson, holding Groveton as his 
reserve, picketed the road as directed, pushed Captain George Kh. Gaither’s 
troop of cavalry, which he found on picket, still farther on in the direction of 
Warrenton, and made dispositions to prevent surprise, and to check, if 
necessary, any advance of the enemy. 

Ewell’s «livision having now come up and united with the troops of ny 
command, Jackson deternuned to rest and await further developments. 

Captain Gaither had the good fortune to capture a courier conveying a 
dispatch from General McDowell to Generals Sigel and Reynolds, which 
revealed General Pope’s intention of concentrating on Manassas Junction, 
Sigel being ordered to march on that point from Gainesville, with his right 
resting on the Manassas Gap Railroad; Reynolds, also from Gainesville, to 
keep his left on the Warrenton road; and King’s division to move en échelon 
in support of the other two. 

In the execution of this order, Reynolds’s column struek Johnson’s com- 
mand; but after a short conflict, which was well sustained on both sides, the 
Federal commander, mistaking Johnson’s force for a reconnoitering party, 
turned off to the right, on the road to Manassas. Johnson then, by order 
of General Stuart, took position, which he held for the rest of the day, north 
aud west of the turnpike. 

Johnson’s messenger, bearing the captured order, found the Confederate 
headquarters established on the shady side of an old-fashioned worm fence, 
in the corners of which General Jackson and his two division commanders 
were profoundly sleeping after the fatigues of the preceding night, notwith- 
standing the intense heat of that August day. There was not so inuch as an 
anbulance at those headquarters. The headquarters’ train was back beyond 
the Rappahannock (at Jeffersonton), with servants, camp-equipage, and all 
the arrangements for cooking and serving food. All the property of the gen- 
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THE “DEEP CUT.” FROM 


A SKETCH MADE IN 1584. 


Tf this picture were cxtended a little to the left it. 
wonldinelnde the Union monument. General Bradley 
T. Johnson, commanding a brigade in Jackson's old 
Qivision, in his otficial report deseribes Porter’s assault 
at this point op Satnrday, Augnst 30th, as follows: 

*Abont 4 rem. the movements of the enemy were 
suddenly developed in a decided manner. They stormed 
my position, deploying in the woods in brigade front. 
and then charging in a run, line after line, brigade after 
brigade, up the hill on the thicket held hy the 48th, and 
the railroad eut oceupicd by the 42d... . “Before the 
railroad cut the tight was most ohstinate. T saw a 
Federal tlag hold its position for half an honr within ten 


down 6 or 8 times; and after the fight 100 dead men were 
lying 20 yards from the cut, sone of them within two 
fect of it. The men fonght until their amnonitiou was 
exhausted and then threw stones. Lientenaut 
of the battalion killed one with a stone, and I saw him 
after the fight with his skull fractpred. Dr. Richard P. 
Johnson, on wy volunteer staff, having no arms of any 
kind, was obliged to have recourse to this means of 
offense froin the beginning. «As line after line snrged 
up the hill time after time, led up by their officers, they 
were dashed baek on one another until the whole field 
was covered with a eonfused mass of struggling, rn- 
ning, routed Yankees.” (See note to picture, }. 485.) 





yards of a flagof one of the regiments in the ent, and go EDITORS. 


eral, the staff, and of the headquarters’ burean, was strapped to the pommels 
and eantles of the saddles, and these formed the pillows of their weary owners. 

The eaptured dispatch aroused Jackson like an electric shock. He was essen- 
tially a man of action; he rarely, if ever, hesitated; he never asked advice; 
he did not seem to reflect, or reason out a purpose; but he leaped by instinet 
and not by the slower process of ordinary ratiocination to a econelusion, and 
then as rapidly undertook its execution. He called no couneil to diseuss the 
situation disclosed by this communication, althongh his ranking officers were 
almost at his side; he asked no conference, no expression of opinion; he made 
no suggestion, but simply, without a word except to repeat the language of 
the dispatch, turned to me and said, “Move your division and attack the 
enemy”; and to Ewell, “Support the attack.” The slumbering soldiers sprang 
from the earth with the first summons. There was nothing for them to do 
but to form, and take them pieces. They were sleeping almost in ranks; 
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aud by the time the horses of their officers were saddled, the long lnes of 
infantry were moving to the antieipated battle-field. 

The two divisions, after marching some distanee to the north of the turn- 
pike, finding no enemy, were halted and rested, and the prospect of an engage- 
ment on that afternoon [the 28th] seemed to disappear with the lengthening 
shadows. The enemy did not come — he could not be found —the Warren- 
ton pike, along which it was supposed he would march, was in view — but it 
was as free from Federal soldiery as it had been two days hefore, when 
Jackson’s men had streamed along its hghway. 

Ewell’s division was in rear of mine, both lines fronting the turnpike. 
Beyond this road a pleasant farm-house, with shaded lawn and conspicuous 
dairy, invited the heated soldiers to its cool retreat and suggested tempting 
visions of milk and butter. Applheation was made by some of the men for 
permission to test the hospitality of the residents and the quality of their 
dairy products. They went and returned just as General Ewell happened to 
ride to the front. He heard their favorable report, and, langhingly snggest- 
ing that a canteen of buttermilk was a deheacy 
not to be despised on sueh an evening by the 
commander-in-chief limself, reqnested an- 
other party to procure for him the coveted 
luxury. As these men reached the farm- 
house a straggling party of the enemy, 
doubtless attracted by the same ob- 
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General Ewell reaped 
the fruits of the contest, 
for he obtained and 
enjoyed lis canteen of 
buttermilk. 

Shortly after this, 





JACKSON’S LINE ON THE AFTERNOON OF THE LAST DAY, AUGUST 30TII. 


The topography is after General Beauregard’s map, made from survey 


then late in the after- 
noon, the Federal col- 
mumuns were discovered 
passing, and the Con- 


after the first battle of Bull Run. Thedeep cut and the embankment as 
far as the ‘‘ Dump” were the scene of the fizhting with stones, illustrated 
on p. 534. Here the unfinished railroad embanknient is made of earth and 
blasted roel taken from the cut. The “ Dump” was a break in the embank- 
niebt, orrather a space which was never filled in; several hundred Union 
soldiers were buried uecar it.— EDITORS. 
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federate line, formed parallel 
to the turnpike, moved rapidly 
forward to the attack. There 
was no disposition on the part 
of the Federals to avoid the on- 
set, but, on the contrary, they 
met us half-way. 

Jt was a sanguinary field; 
none was better contested dur- 
ing the war. The Federal artil- 
lery was admirably served, and 
at cne time the anmdlnilation 


SUDLEY CIEDRCH, FROM THE SUDLEY SPRINGS ROAD. A HOSPITAL of ow’ batteries seemed in- 


IN BOTH BULL RUN BATTLES. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN evitable. so cdestruetive was 
SHORTLY BEFORE THE SECOND BATTLE. J 





the fire; but the Confederate 
enns, although foreed to retire and seek new positions, responded with 
a determination and pluck unshaken by the fiery tempest they had en- 
countered. 

A farm-honse, an orchard, a few stacks of hay, and a rotten “ worm” fence 
were the only eover attorded to the opposing lines of infantry; it was a 
stand-up combat, dogged and unflinching, in a field almost bare. There were 
no wounds from spent balls; the confronting lines looked into each other’s 
faces at deadly range, less than one hundred yards apart, and they stood 
as immovable as the painted heroes in a battle-piece. There was eover 
of woods not very far in rear of the lines on both sides, and brave men— 
with that istinct of self-preservation which is exhibited in the veteran 
soldier, who seizes every advantage of gronnd or obstacle—might have 
been jnstified in slowiy seeking this shelter from the tron hail that smote 
them; but out in the snnhght, in the dving dayhght, and under the 
stars, they stood, and althongh they could not advance, they would not 
retire. There was some discipline in this, but there was much more of trne 
valor. 

In ths fight there was no mancenvring, and very little taetics—it was a 
qnestion of endirance, and both endured. 

The loss was nnusnally heavy on both sides. On ours, both division com- 
manders, Ewell and myself, were seriously wounded, and several field-officers 
were killed or wounded. Federal reports state that ‘more than one-third 
of their commanders were left dead or wounded on the.field,” while Confed- 
erate accounts claim that the enemy slowly fell back about 9 o’cloeck at meht, 
but the other side assert that they did not retire until 1 o’clock. It was dark, 
and the Confederates did not advance, and it may be ealled a drawn battle 
asa tribnte due by either side to the gallantry of the other. 

Five of Jacksou’s brigades took part in the conflict, Lawton’s and Trimbie’s 
of Ewell’s, and Starke’s, Tahaferro’s, and Baylor’s, of Jackson’s old divis- 
ion. EKarly’s, Forno’s, and Jolnson’s brigades were not engaged, nor were 
any of the brigades of General A. P. Hill’s division. The Federal troops 
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encountered were those of King’s division, and consisted of the brigade of 
Gibbon and two regiments of Doubleday’s brigade. { 

During our engagement at Groveton the white puffs in the air, seen away 
off to the Confederate right, and the sounds of sharp but distant explosions 
coming to our ears, foretold the passage of Thoronghfare Gap; and the next 
clay, before noon, Longstreet’s advanee, uncer Hood, mingled their hurrahs 
with those of ony men.p The mareh and the manceuvres of Jackson had 
been a suceess;\ the army was reunited, and ready, under its great head, 
to strike with both of its strong arms the |hiows he should direct. 


{In this battle the right of the Confederate line 
was held by Taliaferro’s brigade of Virginia and 
Alabama troops, commanded by Colonel Alexan- 
der G. Tahaferro, 23d Virginia; next on the left 
was Jackson’s old brigade, all Virginians (lately 
commanded hy General C. 8. Winder, killed at 
Slaughter’s [Cedar] Mountain),— officially desig- 
natedasthe ‘‘Stonewall,” in honor of the steadiness 
and gallantry whieh it displayed on the same field 
[the First Bull Run] twelve months before, and 
whieh gained for their commander bis well-known 
sobriquet,— now commanded by Colonel Baylor, 
5th Virginia. Next eame the louisiana brigade, 
lately commanded by Colonel Stafford, and now by 
General William E. Starke, who took command 
about August 19th, and who was killed three weeks 
afterward at Antietam; then the Geurgia brigade, 
eommanded by General Alexander Rk. Lawton; and 
upon the extreme lett General I. R. Trimble’s bri- 
gade of Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
Alabama troops. The batteries engaged were those 
of Wooding, Poague, and Carpenter, much outnum- 
bered bythe Federal guns, but, toward the close 
of the eontest, ably supplemented by two pieces 
brought to their support by the ‘‘ boy-major’’ Pel- 
ham, of Stuart’s Horse Artillery, already famous for 
his skill andgallantry. Jackson ordered up twenty 
additional guns, but before they eould be brought 
night and fatigue had closed the eontest.— W. B. T. 


p Jackson’s force in this raid eonsisted of three 
divisions, as follows: Evwell’s division, composed 
of the brigades of Lawton, Early, Hays (Forno 
eommanding), and Trimble, with the batteries of 
Brown, Dement, Latimer, Balthis, and D’Aquin; 
Hill’s division, of the brigades of Braneh, Gregg, 
Field, Pender, Archer, and Thomas, with the bat- 
teries of Braxton, Latham, Crenshaw, McIntosh, 
Davidson, and Pegram; and Jackson’s old division 
eonsisted of the brigades of Starke, Taliaferro (Col. 
A.G. Taliaferro commanding), Winder (Col. Baylor 
commanding), and Campbell (Major John Seddon 
commanding), with the batteries of Brocken- 
horough, Poague, Wooding, Carpenter, Caskie, and 
Raine. After the 26th, Colonel Bradley T. John- 
son commanded Camphell’s brigade. ‘(encral 
Stuart, with the brigades of Fitz Lee and Robert- 
son, codperated with Jackson.—W. B. T. 

\ The results of Jackson’s raid on Manassas June- 
tion were reported by General Rk. EK. lee to be — 
‘‘eight pieces of artillery, with their horses and 
equipments, were taken. More than 300 prison- 
ers, 175 horses, besides those belonging to tho 
artillery, 200 new tents, and immeuse quanti- 
ties of quartermaster’s amd commissary stores fell 
into our hands. 50,000 pounds of bacon, 
1000 barrels of corned beef, 2000 barrels of salt 
pork, and 2000 harrels of flour, besides other prop- 
erty of great value, were burned.”— EDITORS. 





RUINS OF THE HENRY ITOUSE, BURNED DURING TUE FIRST BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 
FROM A PUOTOGRAPIL PROBABLY TAKEN IN MARCH, 1862. 
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as they floated high up in the air, well out of the range of our guns. While 
we were longing for the balloons that poverty denied us, a genius arose for 
the occasion and suggested that we send out and gather together all the silk 
dresses 1n the Confederacy and make a balloon. It was done, and soon we had 
a great patchwork ship of many and varied hues which was ready for use in 
the Seven Days’ campaign. We had no gas except in Richmond, and it was 
the custom to inflate the balloon there, tie it securely to an engine, and rnn 
it down the York River Railroad to any point at which we desired to send it 
up. One day it was on a steamer down the James when the tide went ont 
and left vessel and balloon high and dry on a bar. The Federals gathered 
it in, and with it the last silk dress in the Confederacy. This capture was 
the meanest trick of the war and one I have never yet forgiven. 

By the Seven Days’ fighting around Richmond General Lee frustrated 
MeClellan’s plans for a siege. At the end of that campaign Lee retired to 
Richmond and MeClellan withdrew his forces to Westover Landing, where 
intrenchiments and g@un-boats made him secure from attack. As his new posi- 
tion, thus guarded and protected by the navy, was not assailable, General Lee, 
resuming the defensive at Richmond, resolved to strike out by his lett in the 
direction of Washington, with the idea that the Army of the Potomac might 
be foreed to abandon the James River, in defense of its own capital, threat- 
ened by this move. 

Contemporaneously with our operations on the Chickahominy, the Wash- 
ington authorities had been organizing the Army of Virginia of three effi- 
client corps Varmée; and, continuing the search for a young Napoleon, had 
assigned General Pope, fresh from the West, with his new laurels, to‘command 
this seleet organization. This army, under its dashing leader, was at the same 
time moving toward Richimond by the Orange and Alexandria Railway, so 
that our move by the left had alse in view the Army of Virginia, as the first 
obstacle in the way of rehef to Richmond —an obstacle to be removed, if pos- 
sible, before 1t could be greatly reénforeed from other commands. 

The assignment of General John Pope to command was announeed in Rich- 
mond three days after the orders were issued in Washington, and the flourish 
of trumpets over the manner in which the campaign was to be coudueted soon 
followed. He was reported to have adopted a favorite expression of General 
Worth’s, “ Headquarters in the saddle, sir!” and to be riding with as much 
confidence as that old chieftain when searching the everglades of Florida for 
the Seminole Indians. | Lee had not known Pope intimately, but accepted 
the popular opinion of him as a boastful man, quite ambitious to accomplish 
great results, but nnwilling to study closely and properly the means necessary 
to gratify lis desires in that direction. Pope was credited with other expres- 
sions, such as that he cared not for his rear; that he hoped in Virginia to see 
the faces of the rebels, as in the West he had been able to see only their 
backs. ° 

When General Lee heard of these strange utterances his estimate of Pope 
was considerably lessened. The high-sounding words seemed to come from 


}See General Pope’s denial, ». 493; and the text of his address, p. 530.— EDITORS. 
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a commander inex- 
perienced in warfare. 
For centuries there 
has been among 
soldiers a maxim: 
“Don’t despise your 
enemy.” General 
Pope’s words would 
seem to indicate 
ereat contempt for 
his enemy. Unfor- 
tunately for him our 
troops, at that time, 
were not so well clad 
that they eared to 
show their backs. 
With the double purpose of drawing MeClellan away from Westover, and of 
cheeking the advance of the new enemy then approaching from Washington 
by the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, General Lee sent Stonewall Jackson 
to Gordonsville, while I remained near Richmond to engage MeClellan in case 
he should attempt an advance upon the Confederate capital. Jackson had his 
own division and that of General R. 8. Ewell, and later A. P. Hill was sent to 
reenforee him. MeDowell was already in codperation with Pope, part of his 
command, however, being still at Fredericksburg. On the 9th of August Jack- 
son ecneountered the enemy near Slanghter or Cedar Mountain. [See page 
459.] There the battle of Cedar Run was fonght and the Federals were 
repulsed. In this fight, abont 5 o’tloek in the afternoon, the Federals, by a 
well-executed move, were pressing the Confederates back, when the opportune 
approach of two brigades changed the scene, and a counter-attack from onr 
side drove them baek in disorder and left us masters of the field. We followed 
them some distanee, but Jackson thought them too strongly reéenforeed for 
us to continue the pursuit and risk severe battle in a disjointed way ; so, 
after caring for our wounded and dead, we retired to a position behind the 
Rapidan to await the arrival of General Lee with other torees. Thus on his 
first meeting with the Confederates in Virginia the new Federal commander 
went to the rear—a direction he was wholly unused to. At that time Gen- 
eral Lee was feeling very certain that Richmond was in no immediate danger 
from an advanee by McClellan’s forees. He therefore began at once prepara- 
tions for a vigorous campaign against Pope. Divisions under Generals R. H. 
Anderson, Lafayette MeLaws, J. G. Walker, and D. H. Hill were left to watch 
McClellan, with instruetions to follow the main body of the army as soon 
as the Iederals were drawn away from Westover. 

On the 13th of Augnst my command was ordered to Gordonsville, and 
General Lee accompanied me there. Jaekson’s troops were stationed on the 
lett of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and I went into camp on the night 
of Gordonsville. Northward was the Rapidan River, several miles distant. 








LONGSTREET’S MARCH THROUGH THUOROUGHTARE GAP. 
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Farther on, at Culpeper Court House, was the army of Pope, and farther still 
was the Rappahannock River. .A little in advance of my position was Clark’s 
Mountain, rising several hundred feet above the surrounding hills. With 
General Lee I proceeded to the mountain, and, climbing to its summit, we 
raised our glasses and turned them to the north. There, between the two 
rivers, clustering around Culpeper Court House, and perhaps fifteen miles 
away, we saw the flags of Pope’s army floating placidly above the tops of the 
trees. From the summit of the mountain we beheld the enemy occupying 
eround so weak as to invite at- 
tack. Reahzing the situation, 
General Lee determined on 
speedy work, and gave orders 
that his army should cross the 
Rapidan on the 18th and make 
battle. He was exceedingly anx- 
ious to move at once, before Pope 
eould get reénforcements. For 
some reason not fully explained, 
our movements were delayed and 
we cid not eross the Rapidan 
until the 20th. In the meantime 
a clispatech to General Stuart was 
captnred by Pope, which gave 
information of our presence and 
contemplated advance. ‘This, 
with imformation Pope already 
had, caused him to withdraw to 
a very strong position behind the 2 : 
Rappahannock River, and there, . ea a 
instead of at Culpeper Court 
House, where the attack was first 
meant to be made, General Lee found him. I approached the Rappahannock 
at Kelly’s Ford, and Jackson approached higher up at Beverly Ford, near 
the Orange and Alexandria Railroad bridge. 

We reached the river on the morning of the 21st, without serious opposition, 
and found Pope in an almost unassailable position, with heavy reénforeements 
summoned to his aid. General Lee’s intention was to force a passage and 
make the attack before Pope could coneentrate. We hoped to be able to 
interpose, and to strike Pope before MeClellan’s reénforeements could reach 
him. We knew at that time that McClellan was withdrawing from Westover. 
I was preparing to force a passage at Kelly’s Ford, when I received an order 
from General Lee to proceed to Beverly Ford and mask the movements of 
Jackson, who was to be sent up the river to cross by a left flank movement. 
On the 22d Jackson withdrew carefully and went on the proposed move. 
He sought an opportunity to cross farther up the stream, and sueceeded 
in putting part of his command aeross at Warrenton Springs Ford and in 





A STRAGGLEK ON THE LINE OF MARCH. 
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occupying a position there. The flooding rains interrupted his operations, 
making the river past fording and erippling all attempts at foreing a passage. 
Jackson therefore withdrew his forees at mght by a temporary bridge. As 
the lower fords became inpassable by reason of the floods, the Federals 
seemed to concentrate against Jackson’s efforts. 

On the 25d I had quite a spirited artillery combat at Beverly Ford with a 
foree of the enemy that had crossed at the railroad brilge near where I was 
stationed. The superior position and metal of the Federals gave them an 
advantage, which they improved by skillful practice. We had more guns, 
however, and by practice equally clever at length gamed the advantage. A 
little before mght the Federals withdrew from the combat, and, finding that 
we had gotten the better of them, set fire to a number of farm-honuses in the 
locality. 

Pending our movements south-west of the Rappahannock, General Stuart 
had been making an effort to go aronnd Pope’s army, but, fearing to remain 
on the Washington side of the river in the faee of such floods as had come, 
recrossed with’ some important dispatehes he had captured by a charge upon 
Pope’s headquarters train [see p. 528]. This correspondence confirmed the 
information we already had, that the Federal army on the James under 
MeClellan and the Federal troops in the Kanawha Valley under Cox had been 
ordered to reenforece Pope [see p. 278]. Upon receipt of that information, 
General Lee was more anxions than ever to cross at onee. Pope, however, 
was on the alert, and Lee found he could not attaek him to advantage in his 
stronghold behind the Rappahannock. Lee therefore decide l to change his 
whole plan, and was gratified, on looking at the map, to find a very comfort- 
able way of turning Pope out of his position. It was ly moving Jackson off 
to our left, and far to the rear of the Federal army, while [ remained in front 
with thirty thousand men to engage him in ease he shonld offer to fight. 

On the 25th Jackson crossed the Rappahannock at Hinson’s Mill, four 
miles above Waterloo Bridge, and that night encamped at Salem. The next 
day he passed throngh Thoronghfare Gap and moved on by Gainesville, 
and when sunset came he was many miles in the rear of Pope’s army, 
and between 1t and Washington. This daring move must have staggered 
the Federal commander. From the Rappahannock, Jackson had gone with- 
out serious opposition to within a stone’s-throw of the field where the first 
battle of Manassas was fonght. When he arrived at Bristoe Station, just 
before night, the greater part of the Federal guard at that point fled, and 
two trains of cars coming from the direction of Warrenton were eaptured. 
Jackson sent a foree forward seven miles and captured Manassas Junction, 
taking eight pieces of artillery, a lot of prisoners, and great quantities of 
commissary and quartermaster’s stores. He left a foree at Bristoe Station 
and proceeded to the Junction, arriving there himself on the morning of 
the 27th. During the afternoon the enemy attacked our troops at Bristoe 
Station, coming from the direction of Warrenton Junction in such foree that 
it was evident Pope had diseovered the situation and was moving with his 
entire army upon Jackson. The Confederates at the station withdrew, after 
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a sharp engagement, and the Federals halted there. Jaekson appropriated 
such of the supphes captured at Manassas as he could use, and burned the 
rest. He then moved over to a position north of the turnpike leading from 
Warrenton to Alexandria. There, on the old battle-field, Jackson waited for 
the Federals. On the evening of the 28th King’s division came moving east- 
ward down the turnpike and Jaekson met them. A bloody fight ensued, 
lasting until 9 o’elock at night. The enemy withdrew, leaving the Confed- 
erates in possession of the field. 

That same evening I arrived at Thoroughfare Gap. But I should say that 
during Jaekson’s march I had been engaging Pope at different points along 
the Rappahannock, to impress him with the idea that I was attempting to 
force a passage in Ins front. On theafternoon of the 26th, Pope’s army broke 
away from its strong position to meet Jackson’s daring and unexpected move. 
General Lee deciced that I should follow at once, and asked whether I would 
prefer to foree a passage of the river, now rapidly falling, or take the route 
by which Jackson had gone. From the crossing along the route to War- 
renton were numerous strongly cdlefensive positions where a small force could 
have detained me an uneertain length of time. I therefore ceeided to take 
Jackson’s route, and on the 26th I started. On the 28th, just before night, I 
arrived at Thoronghfare Gap. As we approached, a report was made to me 
that the pass was mnoceupied, and we went into bivonae on the west side 
of the mountain, sending a brigade under Anderson down to oeeupy the pass. 
As the Confederates neared the gap from one side, Ricketts’s division of 
Federals approached from the other and took possession of the east side. 
Thoroughtare Gap is a rough pass in the Bull Run Mountains, at some points 
not more than a hundred yards wide. A turbid stream rushes over its rngged 
bottom, on both sides of which the mountain rises several hundred feet. On 
the north the face of the gap is almost perpendicular. The south face is 
less preeipitous, but is covered with tangled mountain ivy and projecting 
bowlders, forming a position unassailable when oceupied by a small infan- 
try and artillery foree. Up to this moment we had reeeived reports from 
General Jackson, at regular intervals, assuring us of his suecessful opera- 
tions, and of confidence in his ability to baffle all efforts of the enemy till 
we should reach him. This sudden interposition of a force at a mountain 
pass indieated a purpose on the part of the adversary to hold me in eheek, 
while overwhelming forces were being bronght against Jaekson. This placed 
us in a desperate strait; for we were within relheving distance, and must 
adopt prompt and vigorous measures that would burst through all oppo- 
sition. Three miles north was Hopewell Gap, and it was necessary to get 
possession of this in advance of the Federals, in order to have that vantage- 
ground for a flank movement, at the same time that we foreed our way by 
footpaths over the mountain heights at Thoronghfare Gap. Durning the night 
I sent Wilcox with three brigades throngh that pass, while Hood was climb- 
ing over the mountain at Thoroughfare by a trail. We had no trouble in 
getting over, aud our apprehensions were relieved at the early dawn of the 29th 
by finding that Ricketts had given up the east side of the gap and was many 
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VIEW OF JACKSON’S POSITION AS SEEN FROM GROVETON CORNERS. FROM A RECENT PHROTOGRAVH. 


The farthest ridge is the line of the unfinished railway. Jaeckson’s center oceupied the ground in the right of the 
pieture. There, on elevated open ground, the front of 2 deep ent, stands the Union monument. (See map, p. 509.) 


honrs in advanee of us, moving 1n the direction of Manassas Junction. His 
foree, instead of marching around Jackson, could have been thrown against 
isnmght and rear. If Ricketts had made this move and the forces in front 
had codperated with him, such an attack, well handled, might have given us 
serious trouble before I reached the field. 

As we found the pass open at early dawn and a clean road in front, we 
marehed leisurely to unite our forces on Manassas plains. Before reaching 
Gainesville we heard the artillery combat in front, and our inen involuntanly 
qauickened their steps. @ur commimneations with Jackson were quite reen- 
lar, and as he had not expressed a wish that we should Jrurry, our troops 
were alowed to take their natural swing under the inspiration of impending 
battle. As we approached the field the fire seemed to become more spirited, 
and gave additional impulse to our movements. According to the diary of 
the Washington Artillery we filed down the turnpike at Gamesville at 11:30 
A.M. The general impression was that we were there earher; but this is 
the only record of time we made on the ground. We marched steadily 
from dayheht till we reached the field, with the exception of an hour's halt 
to permit Stuart’s cavalry to file from east to west of us. There were many 
of Jackson’s men —several thousand — strageling at points along the road, 
who were taken for my men, and reported as sueh. 

Passing through Gamesville we filed off to the left down the turmpike, and 


a GAINESVILLE, GaA., Sth January, 1886. My 
attention has just been ealled to a dispateh of the 
Federal General John Buford, written on Angust 
eNth, L8G2, at 9:50 a. M., In whieh he gives in- 
formation of my troops moving through Gainesville 
[Va.] some three-quarters of an hour hefore his 
note was written. This would place the head of my 
eohtinn at Gainesville about 9 A. M., and the line 
deployed and ready for battle at 12 M., which 


agrees with my recollection, and with my evi- 
dence in the I’. J. Porter ease. It seems that the 
Washington Artillery was halted some distance in 
rear to await ny selection of the position to whieh 
it was assigned — hence the late hour (11:30) 
mentioned in the diary from whieh I have quoted 
above in fixing the hour of our arrival at Gaines- 
ville—J. lL. [In this connection see also the tes- 
timony of others, p. 527.] 
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soon came in sight of the troops held at bay by Jaekson. Our line of mareh 
brought us in on the left and rear of the Federals. At sight of this favorable 
opportunity our artillery was ordered up, with the leading brigades for its 
support. Our advance was discovered, however, and the Federals withdrew 
from attaek, retiring their left across the pike behind Groveton, and taking 
strong defensive ground. The battalion of Washington Artillery was thrown 
forward to a favorable position on Jaekson’s night, and from that point my 
line was deployed so as to extend it to the mght some distanee beyond the 
Manassas Gap Railroad. A Federal corps was reported to be at Manassas 
Junetion that morning, and we trail-traced Ricketts’s division from Thor- 
oughfare Gap toward the same point; my line was now arranged for attack 
in front and also to guard against the foree in the direetion of the Junetion. 
This preparation must have taken an hour—possibly more. 

As soon as the troops were arranged, General Lee expressed his wish to 
have me attaek. The change of position on the part of the Federals, however, 
involved sufficient delay for a reconnoissanee on our part. To hasten matters 
I rode over in the direction of Brewer’s Spring, east of the Hampton Cole 
House [see map, p. 482], to see the new position, and had a fair view of 
the Federal line, then extending some distance south of the turnpike. The 
position was not inviting, and I so reported to General Lee. 

The two great armies were now face to face upon the memorable field of 
1861; both in good defensible positions and both anxious to find a point for an 
entering wedge into the stronghold of the adversary. It appeared easy for us, 
except for the unknown quantity at Manassas Junction, to overleap the Fed- 
eral left and strike a deeisive blow. This foree at the Junction was a thorn 
in our side which could not be ignored. General Lee was quite disappointed 
by my report against immediate attack along the turnpike, and insisted that 
by throwing some of the brigades beyond the Federal left their position would 
be broken up and a favorable field gained. While talking the matter over, 
General Stuart reported the advance of heavy forees from the direction of 
Manassas Junetion against my nght. It proved to be McDowell and Porter. 
I called over three brigades, nnder Wilcox, and prepared to receive the 
attaek. Battle was not offered, and I reported to General Lee some time 
afterward that I did not think the force on my nght was strong enough to 
attack us. General Lee urged me to go in, and of course I was anxious to 
meet his wishes. At the same time I wanted, more than anything else, to 
know that my troops had a chanee to accomplish what they nught undertake. 
The ground before me was greatly to the advantage of the Federals, but if the 
attack had come from them it would have been a favorable opportunity for 
me. After a short while MeDowell moved toward the Federal right, leaving 
Porter in front of my nght with nine thousand men. My estimate of his 
force, at the time, was ten thousand. General Lee, finding that attack was 
not likely, again became anxious to bring on the battle by attacking down 
the Groveton pike. I suggested that, the day being far spent, it might be as 
well to advanee just before night upon a forced reconnoissanece, get our 
troops into the most favorable positions, and have all things ready for battle 
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at daylight the next morning. ‘To this he reluetantly gave eonsent, and our 
plans were laid accordingly. Wilcox returned to position on the left of the 
tumpike. Orders were given for an advanee, to be pursued under eover of 
night until the main position eould be earefully examined. It so happened 
that an order to advanee was issued on the other side at the same time, so 
that the eneonnter was something of a surprise on both sides. A very 
spirited engagement was the result, we being suceessful, so far at least as to 
carry our point, eapturing a piece of artillery and making our reconnoissance 
before midnight. As none of the re- 
ports reecived of the Federal positions 
favored attack, I so explained to Gen- 
eral Lee, and our forees were ordered 
back to their original positions. The 
gun which we had captured was or- 
dered to be eut down, spiked, and left 
on the ground. 

When Saturday the 30th broke, 
we were a little apprehensive that 
Pope was going to get away from us, 
and Pope was afraid that we were 
voing to get away from lum. He 
telegraphed to Washington that I 
was 1n full retreat and he was pre- 
panng to follow, while we, thinking 
he was trying to eseape, were mak- 
COLONEL W. & IL BAYLOR, ¢. & A. CommaxDine THE Ng arrangements for moving by our 

ee eo teens eee alae left across Bull Run, so as to get 
over on the Little River pike and 
move down parallel to his Jines and try to interpose between him and Wash- 
ington. We had about completed our arrangements, and took it for granted 
that Pope would move out that night by the Warrenton and Centreville pike, 
and that we could move parallel with him along the Little River pike. Gen- 
eral Lee was still anxious to give Pope battle on Manassas plains, but had 
given up the idea of attacking him in his strong position. 

Shortly before nine on the 80th, Pope’s artillery began to play a httle, and 
not long afterward some of his infantry foree was seen in motion. We did 
not understand that as an offer of battle, but merely as a display to cover his 
movements to the rear. Later a considerable foree moved out and began to 
attack us on our left, extending and engaging the whole of Jackson’s line. 
Kividently Pope supposed that I was gone, as he was ignoring mne entirely. 
His whole army seemed to surge up against Jaekson as if to crush him with 
an overwhelming mass. <At the critieal moment L happened to be mding to 
the front of my line to find a place where I might get in for my share of the 
battle. T reached a point a few rods in front of my line on the left of the 
pike where I conld plainly see the Federals as they rushed in heavy masses 
against the obstinate ranks of the Confederate left. It was a grand display of 
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well-organized attack, thoroughly concentrated and operating cleverly. So 
terrible was the onslaught that Jackson sent to me and begged for reénforee- 
ments. About the same time I received an order from General Lee to the 
same.etfect. To retire from my advanced position in front of the Federals 
and get to Jackson would have taken an hour and a half. J had discovered 
a@ prominent position that commanded a view of the great struggle, and real- 
izing the opportunity, I quickly ordered out three batteries, making twelve 
euns. Lieutenant Wm. H. Chapman’s Dixie Battery of four guns was the 
first toreport and was placed in position torake the Federal ranks that seemed 
determined to break through Jackson’s lines. In amoment a heavy fire of 
shot and shell was being poured into the thick colwnns of the enemy, and in 
ten minutes their stubborn masses began to waver and give back. Jfor a 
moment there was chaos; then order returned and they re-formed, apparently 
to renew the attack. Meanwhile my other eight pieces reported to me, and 
from the erest of the httle hill the fire of twelve guns eut them down. As the 
eannon thundered the ranks broke, only to be formed again with dogged 
determination. <A third time the batteries tore the Federals to pieces, and as 
they fell back under this terrible fire, I sprung everything to the charge. 
My troops leaped forward with exultant yells, and all along the lne we 
pushed forward. Farther and still farther back we pressed them, until at 
10 o’clock at night we had the field; Pope was across Bull Run, and the viec- 
torious Confederates lay down en the battle-ground to sleep, while all around 
were strewn thousands—friend and foe, sleeping the last sleep together. 

The next morning the Iederals were in a strong position at Centreville. I 
sent a brigade across Bull Run under General Pryor and oceupied a point 
over there near Centreville. As our troops proceeded to bury their dead, it 
began to rain, as it had done on the day after the first battle of Manassas. 
As soon as General Lee could make his preparations, he ordered Jackson to 
cross Bull Run near Sudley’s and turn the position of the Federals oceupying 
Centreville; and the next day, September Ist, I followed him. But the 
enemy discovered our turning movement, abandoned Centreville, and put 
out toward Washington. On the evening of September Ist Jackson encount- 
ered a part of the Federal foree at Ox Hull [or Chantilly; see map, p. 450], 
and, attacking it, had quite a sharp engagement. I came up just before 
night and found his men retiring in a good deal of confusion. I asked 
Jackson what the situation was, and added that his men seemed to he 
pretty well dispersed. He said, ‘ Yes, but I hope it will prove a victory.” 

J moved my troops out and oeeupied the lines where he had been, relieving 
the few men who were on picket. Just as we reached there General Kearny, 
a Federal officer, came along looking for his line, that had disappeared. It was 
raining 1n the woods, and was so late in the day that a Federal was not easily 
distinguished from a Confederate. Kearny did not seem to know that he was 
in the Confederate line, and our troops did not notice that he was a Federal. 
He began to inquire about some command, and in a moment or so the men saw 
that he was a Federal officer. At the same moment he realized where he was. 


He was called upon to surrender, but instead of doing so he wheeled his 
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VIEW FROM TUE NENRY HILL DURING TUE ATTACK UPON JACKSON, ABOUT FOUR O'CLOCK, 
AUGUST 30TH. FROM A SKETCH] MADE AT THE TIME. 


In the forcground Reynolds’s division is marching to the defense of the left flank, where Milroy is fighting on 
Bald Hill. The stone house on the turnpike is scen in the hollow.— EDITORS. 


horse, lay flat on the animal’s neck, clapped spurs into his sides and dashed 
off. Instantly a half-dozen shots rang out, and before he had gone thirty 
steps he fell. He had been in the army all his life, and we knew him and 
respected him. His body was sent over the lines under a flag of truce. [See 
p. 538.] The forces we had been fighting at Ox Hill proved to be the rear- 
cuard covering the retreat of the Federals into Washington.) They escaped 
and we abandoned further pirsuit. 

The entire Bull Run campaign up to Ox Hill was clever and brilliant. It 
was conccived entirely by General Lee, who held no such consultation over it as 
he had done in beginning the Seven Days’ campaign. The movement around 
Pope was not as strong as 1t should have been. <A skillff_l man could have 
concentrated against me or Jackson, and given us severe battles in detail. I 
suppose Pope tried to get too many men against Jackson before attacking. If 
he had been satisfied with a reasonable force he might have overwhelmed hin. 

General Pope, sanguine by nature, was not careful enongh to keep himself 
informed about the movements of his enemy. At half-past four on the after- 
noon of the 29th, he issued an order for Porter to attack Jackson’s nght, 
supposing I was at Thoroughfare Gap, when in fact I had been in position 
since noon, and was anxiously awaiting attack. It has been said that Gencral 
Stuart, by raising a dust in front of Porter, so impressed him that he did not 
otter battle. I know nothing of the truth of the story, and never heard of 1 
till after the war. If from any such cause Porter was prevented from attack- 
ing me, it was to our disadvantage and delayed our victory twenty-four 
hours. Porter knew I was in his front. He had captured one or two of my 
men, which gave him information of my position before he actually saw me. 
If Porter had not appeared when he did I would have attacked by our right 

p lt appears from the official reports that the Union force encountered by Jackson at Chantilly (Ox 


Hill) was the advance of Pope’s army, which had changed front in anticipation of attack down Little 
River Pike. (See pp. £92, 493.) — EDITORS. 
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early in the afternoon. In that event 
Porter would have had a fine oppor- 
tunity to take me on the wing and 
strike a fearful blow. As it was, he 
was a check upon my move against 
Pope’s main position. If I had ad- 
vanced upon Pope I would have 
been under an enfilacle fire from Por- 
ter’s batteries, and 1f I had advanced 
upon Porter I would have been un- 
der a fire from the batteries on 
Pope’s front as severe as the raking 
fire from my batteries the next day, 
when Pope was massed against 
Jackson. Had Porter attacked me 
between noon and night on the 29th, 
I should have received his nine thou- 
sand with about double that num- 
ber. I would have held my line to 
receive the attack, and as soon as 
his lne developed his strength I 
would have thrown three bmgaces 
forward beyond his extreme left. When my line of battle had broken 
up the attack, as 1t certainly would have done, these three brigades would 
have been thrown forward at the flank, and at the same time my mam line 
would have pushed on in the pursuit. The result would have been Por- 
ter’s retreat in confusion, and I might possibly have reached Pope’s left 
and rear in time to ent him off. When his army was well concentrated on 
the 30th he was badly ent up and defeated. It does not seem unreason- 
able to conelude that attack on the 29th 1n his disjointed condition would 
have been attended with more disastrous results to him. If I had been 
attacked under the 4:30 order [see p. 475] the result might have been less 
damaging, as Porter would have had the night to cover his retreat, and the 
Federal army could have availed itself of the darkness to screen its move 
across Bull Run. But Porter’s attack at mght, 1f not followed hy the hack 
retreat of the army, would have drawn me around the Federal left and put 
me in a position for striking the next day. 

Colonel Charles Marshall, of General Lee’s staff, in his evidence before the 
Fitz John Porter Board, puts my forces on the 29th at30,000. Its dificult to 
see how Porter with 9000 men was to march over 30,000 of the best soldiers 
the world ever knew. Any move that would have precipitated battle would 
have been to our advantage, as we were reacly at all points and waiting for an 
opportunity to fight. The situation will be better understood when we reflect 
that the armies were too evenly balanced to admit mistakes on either side. I 
was waiting for an opportunity to get into the Federal lines close upon 
the heels of their own troops. The opportunity came on the 30th, but the 





MAJOR-GENERAL ROBENT H. MILROY. 
FROM A PHOTOGNRAPIY. 
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Federal army was then concentrated; had it come on the 29th I would have 
been greatly pleased. 

It is proper to state that General Lee, upon hearing my guns on the 30th, 
sent me word thatif I had anytlnng better than reénforeing Jackson to pursue 
it, and soon afterward rode forward and jomed me. Jackson did not respond 
with spint to my move, so my men were subjected to a severe artillery fire 
from batteries in front of him. General Lee, seeing this, renewed his orders 
for Jackson to press on to the front. The fire still continued severe, however, 
and General Lee, who remained with me, 
was greatly exposed to it. As we could 
not persuade him to drop back behind it, 
I finally induced him to ride into a ravine 
which threw a traverse between us and 
the fire, which was more annoying than 
fire from the front. 

On the 3lst we were engaged in caring 
for our wounded and cleaning up the bat- 
tle-field. General Lee was quite satisfied 
with the results of the campaign, thongh 
he had very httle to say. He was not 
given to expressions of pride. Under all 
circumstances he was a moderate talker, 
and in everything was unassuming. His 
headquarters were exceedingly simple. 





COLONEL FLETCHER WEBSTER. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. He had his tents of the same kind as the 


manded the 12th Massachusetts Volunteers inicx. Other officers—perhaps a few more, to 
etts’s division) and was mortally wounded August g@eommodate his larger staff. He made 
30th, in the defense of Bald Ilill {see map, p. 482]. ; ee. 

no display of position or rank. Only when 
he was specially engaged could a sentinel be seen at the door of his tent. 
On the march he usnally had his headqnarters near mine. 

I was graduated with Pope at West Point. He was a handsome, dashing 
fellow, and a splendid cavalryman, sitting his horse beantifully. I think he 
stood at the head for mding. He did not apply himself to his books very 
closely. He studied about as much as I did, but knew his lessons better. We 
were gradnated in 1842, but Pope saw little of active service till the opening 
of the Civil War. When he assumed command of the Army of Virginia he 
was in the prime of life, less than forty years old, and had lost little if any of 
the dash and grace of his youth. D. H. Hill, Lafayette McLaws, Mansfield 
Lovell, Gustavus W. Smith, R. H. Anderson, A. P. Stewart, and Earl Van Dorn 
were among the Confederate commanders who were gradnated in the same 
class with me. Of the Federal commanders, there were of that class— besides 
Pope— Generals John Newton, W.S. Rosecrans, George Sykes, Abner Double- 
day,and others less prominent. Stonewall Jackson came on fonr years after my 
class. General Lee had preceded us abontfourteen years. General Ewell, who was 
hurt in this battle, was in the same class with Tecumseh Sherman and George 
H. Thomas. <A truer soldier and nobler spirit than Ewell never drew sword. 
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“Jeb” Stuart was a very 
daring fellow and the best 
cavalryman America ever pro- 
dueed. At the Second Ma- 
hassas, soon after we heard of 
the advance of McDowell and 
Porter, Stuart came up and 
made a report to General Lee. 
When be had done so General 
Lee said he had no orders at 
that moment, but he requested 
Stuart to wait awhile. There- 
upon Stuart turned round in 
his tracks, lay down on the 
eround, put a stone nnder his 
head and instantly fell asleep. 
General Lee rode away and 
in an hour returned. Stuart 
was still sleeping. Lee askel 
for him, and Stuart sprang to 
his feet and said, *“* Here I am, 
General.” 

General Lee replied, “* I want 
you to send a message to your 
troops over on the left to send 
a few more cavalry over to the 
nght.” 

“T would better go myself,” 
said Stuart, and with that he 
swung Inmself into the saddle 
and rode off at a rapid gallop, 
singing as loud as he could, 
‘Jine the cavalry,” 

(,eneral Toombs, ourGeorgia 
fire-eater, was given to eriti- 
cising pretty severely all the 
officers of the regular army 
who had joined their fortunes 
with those of the Confeder- 
acy. He was hot-blooded anc 
impatient, and chafed at the 
delays of the commanders in 
their preparations for battle. 
His general idea was that the 
troops went out to fight, and 
he thought they should be 
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allowed to go at it at once. An incident that occurred in the second Ma- 
hassas campaign will serve to illustrate his characteristic hot-headedness. 
As we were preparing to cross the Rapidan, Stuart sent me word that he 
had cut off a large cavalry force and had all the fords guarded except one. 
He asked that I detail a force to guard that point of escape. The work was 
assigned to the command under General 'l'’oombs, who was absent at the time. 
He had met a kindred spirit in the person of a wealthy Virginian named 
Morton, whom he had known in Congress, and was out dining with him. 
They were both good livers and loved to have their friends with them. In 
voing back to his command General Toombs came upon his troops on the 
road and inquired what they were doing there. The explanation was made. 
Toombs had had a good dinner and felt independent. He said he would give 
the general to understand that he must consult him before sending his troops 
out to guard a ford, and thereupon he ordered them back to camp. <As the 
mystified troops marched solemnly back, the matter was reported to me and 
I ordered Toombs under arrest. As we marched against Pope I allowed him 
to ride with his command, expecting that he would make some explanation 
of his conduet. He did not do so, and the next J heard of him he was stop- 
ping along the route and making stump-speeches to the troops and referring 
in anything but complimentary terms to the commander of his division. I 
then sent him back in arrest to Gordonsville, with instructions to confine him- 
self to the limits of that town until further orders. He obeyed the command 
and went to Gordonsville. Just as I was leaving the Rappahannock, having 
received a long letter of apology from him, I directed him to join his ecom- 
mand. «As we were preparing for the charge at Manassas, Toombs arrived. 
He was nding rapidly, with his hat in Ins hand, and was very much excited. 
I was just sending a courier to his command with a dispateh. 

“Let me carry it!” he exclaimed. 

“With pleasure,” I responded, and handed him the paper. : 

He put spurs to his horse and dashed off, aeeompanied by a courier. When 
he rode up and took command of his brigade there was wild enthusiasm, and, 
everything being ready, an exultant shout was sent up, and the men sprang 
to the charge. [I had no more trouble with Toombs. 





THE TIME OF LONGSTREET’S ARRIVAL AT 


M. PERRY, sergeant in Company FE, 76th New 
* York(of Doubleday’s brigade, King’s division, 
MeDowell’s corps), wrote to the editors in 1886 to 
say that he was wounded in the attack made on the 
flank of King’s division as it was passing Jackson’s 
front on the evening of August 28th, was left on 
the field, was taken prisoner, hobbled off the next 
morning, aud again fell into the hands of the 
enemy, Hood’s men, of Longstreet’s corps. By an 
ingenious device he managed to retain possession 
of his watch. He says: 


‘T awoke at 7 A. M, Angust 29th, by tho Warrenton 
Pike, near Douglass’s woods. <A few yards away, under 
the trees, were several wounded comrades. . . . I 
made use of a broken musket asa cruteh, and was well 
on my way to the shelter of the trees, When some ene 
‘ulled out: ‘Throw down that gun.’ It was not until 
the order had been repeated that JI was aware it was 
addressed to me. Looking round, I saw a company 
of the enemy’s cavalry approaching. I dropped the gun, 
and they rode up and claimed us as prisoners, 

“A few of the Confederates remained with us nearly 
two hours, and were then eompelled to retire before 
Sehenek’s skirmishers, who passed through the woods, 
and remained west ot us, possibly thirty minutes, when 
they in turn retired whence they came, followed ly those 
of the enemy, with whom they exchanged a rew shots. 
The enemy’s skirmishers passed down the pike and 
through the tiela sonth of it, followed by the 2d Missis- 
sippi, of Hood’s division, which halted afew yards east 
ot us. The enemy uow began to arrive in force, and 
oceupied the woods. Hood’s troops remained here from 
11 A. M. until nearly sundown, when they went torward 
and engaged our troops under Tiatch south-east of 
Groveton. 

“This action between Hood and ITTateh at suneet, 
Augnst. 29th, was fought east, ratherthau west of Grove- 
ton, as laid down on the map [p. 473], which would 
have been only afew yardsfromus, and within full view. 
The battle took place, I should think, at least a tile east 
of Douglass’s woods. Participants in that action, who 
Visited the field with me in October, 1883, were positive 
regarding the loeality of the fight. 

“Mv recollection of the time of Hoed’s arrival is con- 
curred in by fellow-priseners with whom I lave recently 
corresponded. They say,‘10 A. M., and the woods vere 
full of the enewy’s troops at 11 o’elock.’ 

“General Lee's headquarters during the 29th and 30th 
were on the elevation between Paveland Jane and 
Meadowville lane {see p. 473], a few hundred yards 
west of us. When he moved on the 3ist, the band 
atopped and played § Dixie’ for us in good old Seuthern 
style.” 


William R. Houghton, attorney-at-law, of Hayne- 
ville, Alabama, writes to the editors as follows: 


“1 belonged to Toombs’s brigade of D. Rt. Jones’s (li- 
vision, and we were ready to iareh from the eastern 
end of Thoroughfare Gap at daylight. on the morning of 
the 29th of Angust, but other troops filing past ocenpied 
the roid, so that we did not meve until a liftle after sun- 
rise. We moved ata quick pace, without halting, until 
we filed to the right of the road near Groveton. My 
recollection of the distance we marched is that it was 
eight or nine miles. At the time of our arrival some of 
Longstreet’s troops who had preceeded us were formed 
in two lines fronting toward Centreville, while Jones's 
Qivision was deployed, faemg more toward Manassas 
Station. I do not know the exact time of our arrival, 
but it eonld not have been later than 11 o’ecloeck. My 
recollection is that it was earlier than the honr named, 
and that Jones’s whole division. in addition to the two 
lines of men who had preceded us, was in position on 
very favorable ground before 11 o’clock in the day, and 


or 
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between Porter's corps and Jackson’s right flank. Be- 
forePorter could haveattacked Jackson's right, it would 
have been necessary for him to remove or disperse this 
foree, Which must have been much larger than—if not 
double —his own. I volunteered for skirmish duty, and 
we remained in this position all the remainder of that 
day, and until about 4 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
30th of Angust, at Which time we advanced against the 
enemy, whose line was then at the Chinn house. I feel 
perfeetly assured that we—that is, D. TR. Jones's division 
of several thousand men — were in front of Porter all the 
day, 29th of August, and that General Pope is utterly 
mistaken when he says we were not.” 


General E. M. Law, then colonel of the 4th Ala- 
bama Kegiment, eommanding Whiting’s brigade 
of Hood’s division, has written as follows in the 
Philadelphia ‘“‘ Weekly Press”: 


“The true story of the forcing of Thoroughfare Gap 
has never been fully told. Bare allusions were made 
in some of the oftieial reports to the fact that Hood's di- 
Vision was sent over the mountain by a trail north of 
the pass, and [ have seen it stated that Ilood was 
guided by a wood-chopper, who was familiar with the 
monntaiu. The faets are these: My brigade was 
leading the division when it reached the mountain. 
There T met General Hood, coming from the diree- 
tion of the gap. He informed me tliat it was held 
on the other sidein strong foreeby the enemy, and that 
Jones’s division was uuable to foreceit. lle was accom. 
panied by a man livingin the vicinity, who, he said, 
would guide me by a trail across the mountain, a short 
distance above the gap. His own brigade was to follow 
mine, The head of my column was at once turned to the 
left, and, striking a slight trail, commenced the aseeut. 
Thad not gone half-way up the side of the mountain 
when my suide either missed the trail oritran out. At 
any rate, he seemed to know as little as I did, and told 
me he could guide me no farther, Letting him go, I 
moved on through the tangled woods and hue recks 
until the erest was reached. Here we were confronted 
by a natural wall of rock, which seemed impassable. 
Men were sent out on beth sides to search for some open- 
ing through whieli we might pass, and a ereviee was soon 
found several feet above ow level, where the men could 
get through one at atime, the first one being lifted nphy 
those behind, and each man as he got up lending a help- 
ing handtofthe next. AsT stood on the erest and heard 
the fightingin the gap below aud thedistant thundering 
of Jackson’s battle at Manassas, I felt that the sound 
of each gun was a call for help, and the progress of the 
men, one by one, across the rocky barrier seemed pain- 
fully slow. In faet, they got through in an almost in- 
credibly shorttime. Assoonasthe leading reziment was 
over, a skirmish line was pnshed down the mountain, 
which on this side sloped gently, and presented few ob- 
stacles except a amall] ravine and stream whieh issued 
from the gap itself. The Federalbatteries at the month 
of the gapsoon camein sight. They weretiring steadily 
bnt leisurely, and seemed as if they were there to stay. 
My whole brigade were soon over, the skirmishersinthe 
menntime pressing forward upon the flank of the hat- 
teries, Which were less than half a iiile off. As they 
emerged into the open ground at the foot of the mount- 
ain and engaged the Federal skirmishers on the ravine 
already mentioned, there was a commotion among the 
hatteries, which limbered up and rapidly moved off. 

“It was now uenrly dark. My sldarmishers were press- 
ing steadily forward, followed by the main line, when I 
received an order from a staff-officer of Geueral Hood 
directing meto return at once to the gap by the way I 
had come — that the enemy was retiring. This was 
plain enough. hut of whathad eansed him to retire Hood 
was at that time entirely ignorant. J} remonstrated 
azainat the order, but was told that it was peremptory. 
I therefore had no choice bnrt to move back, and march 
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two milesandahalfin the nightto reaeba pointless than 
half a mile from where I bad started. We passed 
throngh the gap and camped that night on the ground 
that Ricketts’s troops had held titheafterneon. The 
second bittle of Bull Run was practically decided at 
Thoroughfare Gap. Jlad MeDowell’s whele corps been 
assigned to the duty of keeping Longstreet on the west 
side of the Bull Run Mountains, it could, properly 
handled, have kept him there long ecnough to enable 
General Pope to ecrnsh Jackson with the other forces at 
his disposal. 

“At sunrise the next morning we were on the mareh 
toward Manassas, Ilood’s division leading. <A short 
delay was cansed near Gitinesville by the passage of a 
portion of Stuart’s cavalry frum left to right across our 
line ot mareh; but before 10 o'clock the head of the 
colnmn reached Jacksun’s battie-tield, where heavy artil- 
lery firing was then going ou. There have been many 
different statements as to tho time of Longstreet’s ar- 
rival at Manassason the 29th of Angust. Tam absolutely 
eertain that Hood's division reached there not later than 
the time above stated. The distanee to onr eamp of the 
previous night was under eight miles, and we marched 
steadily from 6 o’clock until we reached the field, 
with the exception of less fhan au hour’s halt caused by 
the passage of the cavalry iwlready referred to. <Attbat 
time, in addition to the arfillery firing, heavy skirinish- 
ing Was in progress along Jackson’s line, which was 
formed on the grading of an unfinished railread ruuning 
from Sudiey Ford to a point near the Warrenton turnpike 
in rear (north-west) of Groveton. The line formed an 
acute angi? with the pike, and the right wing was 
thrown back so as partially to face that road. Federal 
troops Were moving on and to the south of the pike, 
around Jackson’sright, when we arrived. Our division 
was thrown quickly into line across the read, one bri- 
gade ou ecaeb side, and pressed these troops steadily 
back uutil Jacksou’s flank was cleared, when we tovk 
up a hineon the ridge west of Groveton, slightly in acl- 
vance of Jackson’s right. 

“The other troops of Leugstrcet’s eommand were now 
rapidly eoming up. Kemper, with three brigades, took 
position to the right of Ilood, and D. R. Jones’s division 
stil] farther to the right, extending the line a mile and 
a half seuth of the turnpike. Evans’s brigade eame up 
In rear of Hood, and Wilcox’s three brigades were 
posted in rear of the interval between Longstrect’s left 
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aud Jacksen’s right, the interval itself being oecupied 
by Colonel Walton's battalion of Washington Artillery.”’ 


Colonel John 8. Mosby, C. 8. A., said, in 1887, 
in his lecture on ‘‘ War Reminiseenees” : 


“The reason that Jaekson left Manassas was that 
Stuart had captured a dispatelh showing that Pope was 
coucentrating bis army on that point. General Jack- 
son says: ‘General Stnart kept me advised of the 
movenentsof the enemy.’ Ina dispateh to Fitz John 
Porter, on the evening of the 27th, Pope erdered him to 
be at Bristoe at daylight the next morning io bag Jack- 
son, Who was then five miles off. General Pope says 
that Jackson made a mistakein leaving Manassasbefore 
he got there. If Jackson went there to be eanght, it 
was. If Pope had reached the place at daylight he 
would have found nothing but a rear-guard of Stuart’s 
cavalry. Ile has censured Porter for not getting there 
in time to bag Jacksen. Pope timselt arrived about 
noou. It happened that the evening before I rode. off 
to a farmer's house te get some supper and slept under 
n tree in the yard. The next morning I returned to the 
Juiction thinkany our army was still there. I found 
the place deserted and as silent as the cities of the plain. 
So, it General Pope and Fitz John Porter had come at 
that time they might bave caught me, that is, if their 
horses were faster than inine. .. . On the evening of 
the 28th, Longstreet drove Ricketts’s division from 
Thorouglifare, and the head of bis column bivouacked 
Witbiu abont six miles of Jacksou. During the fight I 
rede with Stnart teward Thoroughfare Gap. As Ricketts 
was then between bim and Longstreet, Stuart sent a 
dispaich by a trusty nessenger urging bim [Longstreet} 
to pregs on to the support of Jackson.” 


Aud ina letter to the editors, referring to the 
above, Colonel Mosby says: 


“You will also see that I make some new points in 
Fitz John Porter’s case. Iwas a witiess against him 
and was somewhat prejudiced against him by the un- 
wise uttaeks his friends made on Stuart, and by being 2 
particular friend of Colonel [T. C. IT.] Sinith, wlio pre- 
ferred charges against Porter. You may remeinber that 
General Pope in his ‘Century’ article quotes Stuart’s 
report toconviet Porter: both sides have misunderstood 
it. Stuart 1s a conclusive witness for Porter. I took 
nothing in my Iecttwwre seeond-hand.”’ 
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BY W. ROY MASON, MAJOR, C. S. A. 


N the 238d of Angust, as onr brigade (Field’s, 

of Hill’s division) was passing through an oak 
forest several miles from our starting-point in the 
morning, General Field and his staff riding leis- 
nrely at its head, we were hailed by General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, who, with his staff, had alighted on one 
side of the road. He requested us to dismount, as 
he had something to show us. He theu slipped 
behind a hig oak-tree, and, in a moment or two, 
emerged dressed in the long blue cloak of a 
Federal general that reached nearly down to his 
feet, and wearing a Federal general’s hat with its 
big plume. This masquerade was aceompanied by 
a burst of jolly laughter from him that might have 
been heard fora hundred yards. We inquired as 
to what this meant, and he told us that the night 
before he had made a raid upon Pope’s head- 
quarters, near Catlett’s Station, with orders to 
eapture him. He had surrounded his tent, but 


yy General Stuart reports that Fitzhugh Lee’s com- 
mand “charged the camp, capturing a large nuinber of 
prisoners, particularly officers, aud securing publie prep- 


upon goimg in had found only the supper-table 
spread there, and near it a quartermaster [Major 
Charles N. Goulding] and one or two minor staff- 
officers, whom he took greatly by surprise. 

Pope’s cloak and hat were in the tent, and he 
was told that the general had taken them off on 
account of the heat, and had walked down through 
the woods to visit the headquarters of some other 
gveneral,—where, they did not know. Being pressed 
for time, and anxious to retreat from a position 
that might soon become a dilemma, General Fitz 
Lee requested the quartermaster to open the mili- 
tary chest of his ehief, which was found to contain 
(to the best of my recollection) $350,000 in green- 
baeks, after whieh, mounting the Federal officers 
hehind three of his men, he prepared to go.x He 
did not forget to take the supper from the table, 
however, or the uniform coat and hat from the 
chair. 


erty to a fabulous amount.’”’ Pepe's uniform, his horses 
and equipments and money-chests were included in the 
ennimeration of captures.— EDITORS. 
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Proceeding on our way, when we reached Manas- 
sas Plains on the morning of the 27th, a mile 
or a mile anda half from the Junction, our brigade 
in the van of Jackson's corps,—a staff-ofticer of 
General Fitz Lee’s,—who had preceded us again 
after our late encounter,—rode back to explain the 
new situation. 

He said that Fitz Lee had reached Manassas 
Junetion at daybreak and made his appearance 
before the enemy. General George W. Taylor, of 
the U. S. army, commanding a brigade of Frank- 
lin’s division advaneing from Alexandria for the 
protection of the stores at Manassas Junction, 
supposing that Lee was making a mere cavalry 
reconnoissance, and not aware of the Confederate 
forees between General Pope and himself, had 
demanded Fitz Lee’s unconditional surrender, 
adding that, as Pope was in the rear and his 
retreat was entirely cut off, there was no alterna- 
tive. Lee returned him a facetious answer, 
requesting an hour to consider the question, sup- 
posing by that time that General Jackson would 
be up with him. 

When we appeared from the woods which had 
eoncealed the infantry, General Taylor, stil] con- 
sidermg, When he saw us, that we were only a 
brigade of infantry that supported Lee’s cavalry, 
advaneed toward us in three lines of battle. We 
brought our batteries, four in number, to bear, 
the shot and shel! from which began to plow 
through their ranks before we opened on them 
with our infantry. They closed up the gaps and 
marched toward us in the most perfect line of 
battle that I had seen during the war, and it was 
only when General Jackson’s corps enveloped 
them front and flanks that they broke. General 
Taylor was mortally wounded, almost in the first 
onset, and his men were nearly all captured, or 
rendered hors de combat, as we chased them toward 
Washington for many miles. 

That evening we took possession of the enor- 
mous commissary and quartermaster stores of the 
enemy. 

The brnildings that sheltered them were sheds 
reaching, as well as my memory serves me, for 
many hundred yards, and contatning everything 
necessary to the equipment of anarmy, but, having 
only ambulances with us, we could earry away 
nothing but medical supplies, which we found in 
abundance. The first order that General Jackson 
issued was to knock out the heads of hundreds of 
barrels of whisky, wine, brandy, ete., intended for 
the army. I shall never forget the scene when 
this was done. Streams of spirits ran like water 
through the sands of Manassas, and the soldiers 
on hands and knees drank it greedily from the 
eround as it ran. 

General C, W. Field and staff took possession of 
the Federal headquarters. When we reached 
them, we found spread upon the table. umtouched, 


a breakfast of cold chicken, lamb, and biscuit, 
and coffee that by this time, had also grown eold. 
It had not been spread for us, but — ‘‘ Telle est In 
Fortune de la querre.” There were also a barrel of 
eut sugar, a sack of Java coffee, and similar luxu- 
ries. There I found for the first time a bed with 
feather piltows and bolster, upon which I at once 
threw inyself, begging to be allowed to rest, if but 
for ten minutes. 

In a short time General A. P. Hill sent us an 
order to buru all the quartermaster and commis- 
sary stores with all the buildings, and requested 
me to superintend the execution of the order. It 
was with the greatest pain that I complied with 
this order, as there were so many things that we of 
the South absolutely required; but we had no 
wagons to transfer them. It must be remembered 
that we were within twenty miles of Washington, 
with Pope’s enormous army between us and Long- 
street’s corps, which we had left at the Fauquier 
White Sulphur Springs. 

Before! executed my order in burning the ecom- 
missary and quartermaster stores, however, I took 
the holster-case from the headquarters tent, filled 
it with cut sugar, and tied it at one end, and filled 
the pillow-case with Java coftee, aml succeeded in 
strapping both behind my horse, for which small 
act of providence [ was amply praised by General 
Field. I had hoped to get an ambulance to carry 
these, but was unfortunate enough to miss it. 

As I before remarked, the army was far from 
being happy about its position, of which we knew 
the really critical nature, and just below us, a few 
miles over the plains, we could hear a terrific artil- 
lery fire. I became uneasy as it continued, and 
seeing General Jackson, who stood in the poreh 
of one of the commissary depots, I proposed to’ 
General Field to let me go over and ask him if 
General Longstreet had passed through Thorough- 
fare Gap. Through this he must necessarily pass 
to reach us, and it was known to have heen held 
by the enemy, and was, besides, a sort of second 
Pass of Thermopyle in its difficulties. When I 
made this proposition to Genera] Field, who was 
an old army officer, he replied promptly: ‘‘No, 
sir,— you cannot carry any such message from me 
to General Jackson.” 

‘Well, Field, then I am going over to ask on my 
own account,” I said. 

“Then let it be distinetly understood ”— was 
the answer— ‘‘that you don’t go officially.” 

Walking over to where Genera] Jackson stood, 
and saluting him, I remarked: ‘‘ General, we are 
all of us desperately uneasy about Longstreet and 
the situation, and I have come over on my own 
account to ask the question : Has Longstreet passed 
Thoroughfare Gap successfully ?” With a smile 
General Jackson replied: ‘‘Go back to your com- 
mand, and say, ‘Longstreet is through, and we 
are going to whip in the next battle.’ ” 
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BY ALLEN C. REBWOOB, 55Tn VIRGINIA REGIMENT, C. 8. A. 


N the operations of 1862, in Northern Virginia, the 
men of Jaekson’s corps have always claimed a 
peeulhar proprietorship. The reorganization of 
the disrupted forees of Banks, Frémont, and Me- 
Dowell nnder a new head seemed a direct ehal- 
lenge to the soldiers who had made the Valley 
Campaign, and the proelamation of General Pope! 
betokened to the “foot-ewvalry ” an infringement 
of their speeialty, demanding emphatie rebuke. 
Some remnant of the old esprié de corps yet sur- 
vives, and prompts this narrative. 

After the eheek to Pope’s advanee at Cedar 
Mountain, on the 9th of August, and while we 
awaited the arrival of Longstreet’s troops, A. P. 
Hill’s division rested in camp at Crenshaw’s farm. 
Our brigade (Field’s) was rather a new one in 
organization and experienee, most of us having 

“smelt powder” for the first time in the Seven Days before Richmond. We 

reached the field at Cedar Mountain too late to be more than shghtly engaged, 

but on the 10th and 11th covered the leisurely retreat to Orange Court House 
without molestation. When, about a week later, Pope began to retreat in 
the direetion of the Rappahannock, we did some sharp marehing throngh 

Steveushurg and Brandy Station, but did not eome up with him until he was 

over the river. While our artillery was dueling with him aeross the stream, 

I passed the time with my head in the seant shade of a sassafras bush by 

the roadside, with a ehill and fever brought from the Chiekahominy low- 

evrounds. 

For the next few days there was skirmishing at the fords, we moving up 

the south bank of the river, the enemy confronting us on the opposite side. 

The weather was very sultry, and the troops were mueh weakened by it, 





ROUTE STEP. 


) The following is the full text of General Pope’s 
address to his army: 


to lead you against the enemy. Itis my purpose to do 
80, and that speedily. Tam sure you long for an oppor- 
tuvity to win the distinetion you are capable of achiev- 
ing. Vhat opportunity I shall endeavor to give you. 
Meantime I desire you to disiniss from your minds eer- 
tain phrases, whieh Tam sorry to find so much iu vogue 
amongst you. 1 hear constantly of ‘taking strong 
positions and holding them,’ of ‘lines of retreat,’ and 
of ‘hases of supplies.’ Let us diseard such ideas. The 
strongest position a soldier should desire to oecenpy 18 
one from whieh he can most easily advance against the 
enemy. Let us study the probable lines of retreat of 


* HBAD@UARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINIA, WASHINGTON, 
1D. C., July 14th, 1862.— To THE OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 
OF THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA: By special assignment of 
the President of the United States, I have assumed the 
command of this army. IT have spent two weeks in 
learning your whereabouts, yonr condition, and your 
wants, in preparing you for active operations, and in 
placing Youn in positions from: whieh yon ean act 
promptly and to the purpose. These labors are nearly 


completed, and } am about to join you in the field. 
“Let us understand each other, T lave come to you 
from the West, where we have always seen the baeks of 
our enemies; from an army whose business it has been 
to seek the adversary, and to beat him when he was 
found; whose policy has been attaek and not defense. 1n 
but one instance has the enemy been able to plaee our 
Western armies in defensive attitnde. I presume that 
I have been called here to pnrsite the same system and 
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our opponents, and leave our own to take eare of them- 
selves. Jet us look before us and not behind. Sucecss 
and glory ure inthe advanee, disaster and shame Jurk in 
therear. Let us act ou this understanding, and it is 
safe to predict that your hanners shall be inseribed with 
many a glorious deed and that your names will be dear 
to yonr countryien forever.—JNO. POPE, Major-Gen- 
eral, Coinnianding.” 
E,DITORS. 
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and our rations of unsalted beef, eked out with green corn and unripe 
apples, formed a diet unsuited to soldiers on the mareh, and there was 
much straggling. I fell behind several times, but managed to ecateh up 
from day to day. Onee some cavalry made a dash across the river at 
our train; I joined a party who, like myself, were separated from their 
commands, and we fought the enemy until Trimble’s brigade, the rear- 
guard, eame up. 

We were then opposite the Warrenton Springs, and were making a great 
show of crossing, Early’s brigade having been thrown over the river where 
it became smartly engaged. IL have sinee heard that this officer remon- 
strated more than onee at the service required of hin, receiving each time in 
reply a peremptory order from Jackson “to 
hold his position.” He finally retorted: “Oh! 
well, old Jube ean de if tha’s what he wants, 
but tell General Jackson [ll be if this 
position ean be held!” 

The brigade moved off next morning, leav- 
ing me in the grip of the ague, which reported 
promptly for duty, and, thauks to a soaking 
overnight, got in its work most effectually. 
The fever did not let go until about sundown, 
when I made two feeble trips to earry my 
effects to the poreh of a house about one hun- 
dred yards distant, where I passed the night 
without a blanket— mine having been stolen 
between the trips. I found a better one next 
morning thrown away 1n a field, and soon after 
eame up with the eommand, in )bivouae and 
breakfasting on some beef which had just 
been issued. Two ribs on a stump were indi- 
eated as my share, and I broiled them on the 
coals and made the first substantial meal I had 
eaten for forty-eight hours. This was 1nter- CONFEDERATE CAMP-SERVANT ON 
rupted by artillery fire from beyond the river, meta avees 
andas I was taking my place in line, my eolonel ordered me to the ambulance 
to recruit. Here I got a dose of Fowlev’s solution, “in leu of quinine,” and at 
the wagon-eamp that day I fared better than for a long time before. Mean- 
while they were having a hot time down at Waterloo Bridge, which the 
enemy’s engineers were trying to burn, while some companies of sharp- 
shooters under Lieutenant Robert Healy of “ ours”—whose rank was no 
measure of his services ov merit—were disputing the attempt. A con- 
centrated fire from the Federal batteries failed to dislodge the plucky 
riflemen, while our guns were now brought up, and some hard pound- 
ing ensued. But at sunset the bridge still stood, and I “spread down” 
forthe night, under the pole of a wagon, fully expecting a serious fight on 
the morrow. 
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JACKSON’S TROOPS PILLAGING THE UNION DEPOT OF SUPPLIES AT MANASSAS JUNCTION. 


I was roused by a eourier’s horse stepping on my leg, and found this rude 
waking meant orders to move. With no idea whither, we pulled out at half- 
past two in the morning, and for some time traveled by fields and “ new euts” 
in the woods, following no road, but by the growing dawn evidently keeping 
up the river. Now Hill’s “ Light Division” was to earn its name and qualify 
itself for membership in Jackson’s corps. The hot August sun rose, elouds 
of choking dust enveloped the hurrying column, but on and on the march 
was pushed without relenting. Knapsaeks had been left behind in the 
wagons, and haversaeks were empty by noon; for the unsalted beef spoiled 
and was thrown away, and the column subsisted itself, without proeess of 
commissariat, upon green eorn and apples from the fields and orchards along 
the route, devoured while marching ; for there were no stated meal-times, and 
no systematic halts for rest. I recall a sumptuous banquet of “ middling” 
bacon and “collards” which I was fortunate enough to obtain during the 
delay at Elinson’s Mill where we forded the river, and the still more dainty 
fare of tea and biscuits, the bounty of some good maiden ladies at ‘‘ The 
Plains,” where our ambulance stopped some hours to repair a_ broken 
axle—the only episodes of the mareh which now stand out with distinetness. 
It was far on in the night when the eolumn stopped, and the weary men 
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dropped beside their stacked muskets and were instantly asleep, without so 
much as unrolling a blanket. A few hours of much-needed repose, ancl they 
were shaken up again long before “ crack of day,” and limped on in the dark- 
ness only half-awake. There was no mood for speech, nor breath to spare if 
there had been—only the shuffling tramp of the marching feet, the steady 
rumbling of wheels, the creak and rattle and clank of harness and accouter- 
ment, with an occasional order, uttered under the breath and always the 
same: “‘Close up! close up, men!” 

All this time we had the vaguest notions as to our objective: at first we 
had expected to strike the enemy’s flank, but as the march prolonged itself, 
a theory obtained that we were going to the Valley. But we threaded Thor- 
oughfare Gap, heading eastward, and in the morning of the third day (August 
27th) struck a railroad running north and south—Pope’s “line of communi- 
cation and supply.” Manassas was ours. 

What a prize it was! Here were long warehouses full of stores; cars 
loaded with boxes of new clothing cz route to General Pope, but destined to 
adorn the ‘ backs of his enemies”; camps, sutlers’ shops—“ no eating up” of 
good things. In view of the abundance, it was not an easy matter to deter- 
mine what we should eat and drink and wherewithal we should be clothed; 
one was limited in his choice to only so muchas he could personally transport, 
and the one thing needful in each individual case was not always reaclily 
found. However, as the day wore on, an equitable distribution of our wealth 
was effected by barter, upon a crude and irregular tariff in which the rule of 
supply and demand was somewhat complicated by fluctuating estimates of the 
Imminence of marching orders. A mountecdl man would offer large odds 1n 
shirts or blankets for a pair of spurs ora bridle; and while in anxious quest 
of a pair of shoes I fell heir to a case of cavalry half-boots, which f would 
gladly have exchanged for the object of my search. For a change of undereloth- 
ing and a pot of French mustard I owe grateful thanks to the major of the 
12th Pennsylvania Cavalry, with regrets that I could not use his library. 
Whisky was, of conrse, at a high premium, but a keg of “lager”—a drink 
less popular then than now—went begging 1n ow company. 

But our brief holiday was drawing to a close, for by this time General Pope 
had some inkling of the disaster which lurked in his rear. When, some time 
after dark, having set fire to the remnant of the stores, we took the road to 
Centreville, our mystification as to Jackson’s plans was complete. Could he 
actually be moving on Washington with his small force, or was he only seek- 
ing escape to the mountains? The glare of our big bonfire hghted up the 
country for miles, and was just dying out when we reached Centreville. The 
corduroy road hac been full of pitfalls and stnmbling-blocks, to some one of 
wluch our cracked axle had succumbed before we crossed Bull Run, and being 
on ahead, I did not know of the casualty until it was too late to save my 
personal belongings involved in the wreck. Thus suddenly reduced from 
affluence to poverty, just as the gray dawn revealed the features of the 
forlorn little hamlet, typical of this war-harried region, I had a clistinet sense 
of being a long way from home. The night’s march had seemed to put the 
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STARKE’S BRIGADE FIGIITING WITIE ST@NES NEAR THE “*DEEFP CUT.” (SEE MAP, P. 509, AND NOTE, P. 5386.) 


climax to the endurance of the jaded troops. Such specters of men they 
were,—gaunt-cheeked and hollow-eyed, hair, beard, clothing, and accouter- 
ments covered with dust,—only their faces and hands, where mingled soil and 
sweat streaked and erusted the skin, showing any departure from the whitey- 
gray uniformity. The ranks were sadly thinned, too, by the stupendous 
work of the previous week. Our regiment, which had begun the campaign 
1015 strong and had earried into action at Richmond 620, counted off that 
Thursday morning (August 28th) just 82 muskets! Sneh were the troops 
about to deliver battle on the already Instoric field of Manassas. 

We were soon on the road again, heading west; we crossed Stone Bridge, 
and a short distance beyond, our ambulanees halted, the brigade having 
entered some woods on the right of the road ahead,—going into camp, J 
thought. This pleasing delusion was soon dispelled by artillery firing in front, 
and eur train was inoved off through the fields to the right, out of range, and 
was parked near Sudley Chureh. Everything pointed to a battle next dav; the 
customary hospital preparations were made, but few, if any, wounded came 
in that night, and [ slept soundly, a thing to be grateful for. My bedfellow 
and [ had decided to report for duty in the morning, knowing that every 
musket would be needed. [ had picked up a good “ Enfield ” with the proper 
trappings, on the road from Centreville, to replace my own left in the aban- 
doned ambulance; and having broken my chills, and gained strength from 
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marehing wunenewnbered, was fit for serviee—as mueh so as were the 
rest at least. 

Friday morning early, we started in what we supposed to be the right 
direetion, guided by the firing, which more and more betokeued that the 
fight was on. Onee we stopped for a few moments at a field-hospital to make 
inquiries, and were informed that our brigade was farther along to the right. 
General Ewell, who had lost his leg the evening before, was earried by on a 
stretcher while we were there. Very soon we heard sharp musketry over a low 
ridge whieh we had been skirting, and almost immediately we beeame involved 
with stragglers from that direetion— Georgians, I think they were. It looked 
as if a whele line was giving way, and we hurried on to gain our own eolors 
before 1t should grow too hot. ‘The proverbial effeet of bad company was 
soon apparent. We were halted bya Louisiana major, who was trying to rally 
these fragments upon his own command. Ay companion took the short cut 
out of the serape by showing his “siek-permit,” and was allowed to pass; 
mine, alas! had been left in my eartridge-box with my other belongings in 
that unlucky ambulance. The major was courteous but firms he listened to 
my story with more attention than I eould have expeeted, but attached my 
person all the same. “ Better stay with us, my boy, and if you do your duty 
Vl make it mght with your company officers when the fight’s over. They 
won't find fault with you when they know you've been in with the ‘ Pelieans,’” 
he added, as he assigned me to eompany “ I.” 

The command was as unlike my own as it was possible to econeeive. Such 
a congress of nations only the cosmopolitan Crescent City could have sent 
forth, and the tongues of Babel seemed resurrected in its speech; English, 
German, Freneh, and Spanish, all were represented, to say nothing of Dorie 
brogue and loeal “gunubo.” There was, moreover, a vehemence of utterance 
and gesture euriously at varianee with the reticenee of our Virginians. In 
point of faet, we burned little powder that day, and my promised distinction 
as a“ Pelican” pro tem. was cheaply earned. The battalion did a good deal 
of eounter-marehing, and some skirmishing, but most of the time we were 
acting as support to a seetion of Cutshaw’s battery. ‘lhe tedium of this last. 
service my companions relieved by games of ‘seven up,” with a greasy, well- 
thumbed deek, and in smoking cigarettes, roiled with great dexterity, between 
the deals. Onee, when a detail was ordered to go some distance under fire to 
fill the eanteens of the company, a hand was dealt to determine who should go, 
and the decision was aecepted by the loser without demur. Our numerous 
shifts of position eompletely confused what vague ideas I had of the situation, 
but we must have been near our extreme left at Sudley Church, and never very 
far from my own brigade, which was warmly engaged that day and the day 
following. | Toward evening we were again within sight of Sudley Church. 


} A recent letter from Lieutenant Robert Healy, 
of the writez’s regiment, the 55th Virginia, says: 
“Thursday night we slept,on our arms; Friday, 
we charged a battery and took it, and in the even- 
ing got considerably worsted in an engagement 
with the enemy in a field on the left. Saturday 


morning we layin reserve in the edge of the woods 
[see Broekenbrough’s brigade on the map, p. 
509]; about half-past two o’clocvck we received ur- 
gent orders to reénforce a portion of our line in 
the center, which was about to give way. We pro- 
eceded at double-quick to a point in the woods 
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I could see the light of fires among the trees, as if cooking for the wounded 
was going on, and the idea occurred to me that there I could easily learn 
the exact position of my proper comimand. Once clear of my major and his 
polyglot * Pelicans,” the rest would be plain sailing. 

My flank movement was easily effected, and I suddenly found myself the 
most private soldier on that field; there seemed to be nobody else anywhere 
near. I passed a farm-house, which seemed to have been used as a hospital, 
and where I picked up a Zouave fez. Some cavalrymen were there, one of 
whom advised “me not to go down there,” but as he gave no special reason 
and did not urge his views, I paid no heed to him, but went on my way down 
a long barren slope, ending in a small water-course at the bottom, beyond 
which the ground rose abruptly and was covered by small growth. The 
deepening twilight and strange solitude about me, with a remembrance of 
what had happened a year ago on this same ground, made me feel uneom- 
fortably lonely. By this time I was close to the stream, and while noting the 
lav of the land on the opposite bank with regard to choice of a crossing- 
place, I became aware of a man observing me from the end of the cut above. 
I could not distinguish the color of his uniform, but the erown of his hat 
tapered suspicionsly, I thought, and instinetively I dropped the butt of my 
rifle to the ground and reached behind me for a cartridge. ‘Come here!” he 
called ;—lhis accent was worse than his hat. ‘“ Who are von?” I responded 
as I executed the movement of “tear cartridge.” He laughed and then 
invited me to “come and see.” Meanwhile I was trying to draw my ram- 
mer, but this operation was arrested by the dry click of several gunlocks, 
and I found myself covered by half a dozen rifles, and my friend of the 
steeple-ecrown, with less urbanity in his intonation, called out to me _ to 
“drop that.” In om brief intercourse he had acquired a curious influence 
over me. I «hd so. 

My captors were of Kearny’s division, on picket. They told me they 
thought [ was deserting until they saw me try toload. I could not account for 
their being where they were, and when they informed me that they had Jaek- 
son surrounded and that he must surrender next day, though I openly scouted 
the notion, I must own the weight of evidenee seemed to be with them. The 
discussion of this and kindred topies was continued until a late hour that 
night with the sergeant of the guard at Kearny’s headquarters, where I supped 
in unwonted luxury on harcl-taeck and “ genuine” coftee, the sergeant explain- 
ing that the fare was no better because of our destruction of their supplies at 
the Junction. Kearny’s orderly gave mea blanket, and so I passed the night. 
We were astir early in the morning (August 30th), and I saw Kearny as he 


slivers of stone which many were collecting and 
others were throwing. Of course, such a defense 


behind the deep cuf, where we formed line. .. . 
We came in sight of the enemy when we had 


advanced a few yards, and were saluted with can- 
non. We pushed on. however. to the old railroad 
eut, in which most of Jackson’s troops lay. The 
troops occupying this place had expended their 
ammunition and were defending themselves with 
rocks which seeined to have heen picked 
or blasted out of the bed of the railroad, chips and 


would have been overcome in a very short time, but 
our arrival seemed to be almost simultaneous with 
that of the enemy. We had ammunition (twenty 
rounds to the man) and we attaeked the enemy 
aud drove them headlong down the hill, across the 
valley, and over the hill into the woods, when we 
were recalled by General Starke.”—A. C. R. 
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DEATU OF GENERAL PHILIP KEARNY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1862. 





passed with his staff to the front, 
every inch the fighter he was. 
my own brigade. 


» Captain James H. Haynes, 55th Virginia regi- 
ment, says he was on the skirmish line at Chantilly, 
in the edge of a brushy place with a elearing in 
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a spare, erect, military figure, looking 
He fell three days later, killed by some of 


front. It was raining heavily and growing dark 
when Kearuy rode suddenly upon the line, and 
asked what troops they were. Seeing his mistake, 
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Near the Stone Bridge I found about 500 other prisoners, mostly stragglers 
pieked up along the line of our mareh. Here my polite provost-sergeant 
turned me over to other guardians, and after drawing rations, hard-tack, 
coffee, and sugar, we took the road to Centreville. That thoroughfare was 
thronged with troops, trains, and batteries, and we had to stand a good deal 
of chaff on the way, at our forlorn appearance. We were a motley crowd 
enough, certainly, and it did look as if our friends in blue were having their 
return innings. More than onee that day as I thought of the thin line I had 
left, I wondered how the boys were doing, for disturbing rumors eame to 
us as we lay in a field near Centreville, exchanging rude badinage across 
the cordon of sentries surrounding us, Other prisoners came in from time 
to time who brought the same unvarying story, “ Jaekson hard-pressed — 
no news ot Longstreet yet.” So the day wore on. Toward evening there 
was a noticeable stir in the eamps around us, a continual riding to and fro of 
couriers and orderlies, and now we thought we could hear more distinetly 
the deep-toned, jarring growl which had imterjeeted itself at intervals 
all the afternoon through the trivial buzz about us. Watehful of imdi- 
cations, we noted, too, that the drift of wagons and ambulanees was from 
the battle-fleld, and soon orders caine for us to take the road in the same 
direction. The eannonading down the pike was sensibly nearer now, and at 
times we could eateh even the roll of musketry, and onee we thought we 
eould distinguish, far off and faint, the prolonged, murmurous sound familiar 
to our ears as the charging shout of the gray people—but this may have 
been faney. <All the same, we gave tongue to the ery, and shouts of “ Long- 
street! Longstreet’s at’em, bovs! Hurrah for Longstreet!” went up from our 
ranks, while the guards trudged beside us in sulky silence. 

There is not mueh more to tell. An all-day march on Sunday through 
rain and mud brought us to Alexandria, where we were locked up for the 
night in a cotton-factory. Monday we embarked on a transport steamer, and 
the next evening were off Fort Monroe, where we got news of Pope’s defeat. 
Iwas paroled and baek in Richmond within ten days of my eapture, and then 
and there learned how completely Jackson had made good the name of 
“Stonewall” on his baptismal battle-field. 


night, and he was reported dead. I send it for- 
ward under a flag of truee, thinking the posses- 


he turned and started across the open ground to 
eseape, but was fired on and killed. His body was 


brought into the lines and was recognized by 
Greneral A. P. Hill, who said, sorrowfully, ‘f Poor 
kKearny! Le deserved a better death than this.” 
The next day General Lee ordered that the body 
be carried to the Federal lines, and in a note to 
(yeneral Pope he said: ‘* The lodv of General 
Philip Kearny was broueht from the field last 


sion of his remains may be a consolation to his 
family.’”— A. C. R. 

According to General A. P. Hill, Kearny fell in 
frout of Thomas’s brigade, but le also states that 
Broekenbrough’s brigade held the skirmish line,and 
to this Captain Haynes’s and Lieutenant Healy's 
regiment, the 55th Virginia, belonged. —EHDITORS. 
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BY WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. §. V. 


HE Sixth Corps left Harrison’s Landing on the James River on August 

16th, 1862, and arrived at Newport News on August 21st. On the 22d 
and 25d it embarked on transports for Aquia Creek. My impression is that 
Burnside’s corps started first, landing at Aquia Creek; Porter’s disembarked 
at Aquia Creek; Heintzelman’s followed, landing at Alexandria; and the 
Sixth Corps followed Heintzelman’s. As soon as I saw the infantry of the 
corps embarked at Newport News, leaving the chiefs of the quartermaster and 
subsistence departments and the chief of artillery to superintend the embar- 
kation of the property for which they were responsible, with orders to hasten 
their departure to the utmost, I preceded the transports, and on Sunday, 
August 24th, about 2 o’clock, arrived at Aquia Creek, at which point I had 
orders to disembark and report to General MeClellan. The wharves here were 
so encumbered with the artillery and stores that were already landed for the 
corps of Burnside and Porter, that McClellan directed me to have my corps 
landed at Alexandria, and to report upon my arrival to General Halleck. Stall 
preceding the corps, I reported to General Halleck at Washington, arriving 
there about 4 o’clock Pp. uw. The city was as quiet as though profound peace 
reigned ; 10 one was at General Halleck’s office to whom I could report, and I 
found him at his house. He told methat he felt under no apprehension about 
Pope’s position, and that he doubted whether it would be necessary for me to 
go to the front at all; that in anv event I could be of no use until my 
artillery and horses arrived —instancing the faet that Burnside had been much 
erippled, and had done httle good so far,ou account of the absence of his 
artillery. He directed me to go into camp in front of Alexandria, and 
reorganize the corps as the artillery and transportation reached the camp. 
The infantry arrived on Monday and Tuesday, the 25th and 26th, but no 
artillery horses, except sixteen, had arrived on Wednesday night. 

The two division commanders and myself were constantly at work during 
this time, endeavoring to get horses. But we had no success, the answer to 
our demands always being that the teams then present were absolutely neces- 
sary to feed the troops in the forts from dav to day, and that this duty was 
more important under the circumstances than that of providing transporta- 
tion for artillery. Without transportation the artillery could uot be used. 

On Wednesday, the 27th, news having arrived that the enemy was at 
Centreville, Taylor’s brigade of Slocum’s division was sent there on the ears 
of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad to reeconnoiter. It was received at the 
railroad bridge over Buil Run bya force of the enemy’s artillery and imfan- 
try, and lost its gallant commander and many men. The brigade was with- 
drawn in safety in the face of a large force, four brigades of A. P. Hill's 
division, Jackson’s corps. The order for this movement came from General 
Halleck. ‘Thursday, the 28th, was employed in organizing such batteries 
as had arrived, with the horses, which now began to arrive slowly, and in 
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attempting to collect a train for carrying provisions to General Pope’s army. 
Little was aeecomphshed, however. On Friday, the corps was started to the 
front with orders to communicate with General Pope, and at the same time 
to enard Ins communications with Alexandria. On the arrival of the leading 
division, commanded by General W. F. Smith, at Annandale, ten miles to the 
front, its commander reported to me that fugitives were constantly coming 
in, and reported a large foree of the enemy near Fairfax Court House, six 
miles distant. As he had with him only ten rounds of ammunition for each 
eun, he considered it prudent to await further orders. General MeClellan, 
upon learning this state of things, directed me to stop at Annandale for the 
meght, and proceed the next morning at 6. 

During the night more ammunition and provision wagons were collected, 
numbering about one hundred, and as I was starting in the morning at the 
designated time I received orders to delay my start until 8:30 a. M., to protect 
the train so formed. When I arrived at Fairfax Court Honse I detached a 
brgade of General Slocum’s division and one battery to take position to 
guard the point where the Little River Turnpike joins the Warrenton pike 
between Centreville and Alexandria. The detachment of this brigade had an 
important effeet upon the after events of the campaign, as will appear. Pro- 
ceeding onwards toward Centreville J recerved, at 1:30 P. M., an order from 
General McClellan, directing me to join General Pope at onee. The corps 
marehed forward through Centreville toward Bull Run about three miles in 
front of Ceitreville, withont stopping. Going to the front I found General 
Sloeum’s division formed across the road, in tront of Cub Run, stopping what 
seemed to be an indiscriminate mass of men, horses, guns and wagons, all 
going pell-mell to the rear. As General Slocum expressed it, it was as bad 
as the Bull Run retreat of 1861. Officers of all grades, from brigadier-general 
down, were in the throng, but none of them exereised any authority. We 
gathered about three thousand in a yard near by. Presently a foree of cav- 
alry appeared to the left and front, about one mile off, and the fugitives, 
imagining that they were the enemy, ran to the rear as one man ;—nothing 
could stop them. 

(xeneral W. F. Sinith’s division was posted in a good position on hills in 
the vicinity, and shortly afterward Generals Pope and MeDowell appeared, 
and I reported to General Pope. He directed me to return to Centreville, 
upon which place his army was falling back. The corps remained at Cen- 
treville during the 31st of August with the bulk of the army, the enormous 
trams in the meantime moving toward Washington. On the morning of 
that day, on my own responsibility, I sent a grand gnard, consisting of the 5th 
Wisconsin infantry under Colonel Amasa Cobh, and a section of artillery, to the 
Cub Run Bridge, to guard the rear of the army. Large bodies of the enemy 
appeared in its front, but no attack was made on it. So far as I know, this 
was the only rear-guard between Pope and the enemy on the 31st of August. 

On September lst, the corps marched to Fairfax Court House with General 
Pope, and remained there until the evening of the 2d of September, whe it 
moved back to the vicinity of Alexandria. 
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Colonel (afterward Geueral) Torbert, who commanded the detachment left 
at Fairfax Court House on August 30th, reports that about 8 o’clock on the 
night of the slst the enemy brought three pieces of artillery about three 
hundred yards from his pickets, and fired upon the trains then crowding the 
turnpike in his rear, causing great confusion. Torbert drove off the enemy’s 
artillery, reported to General Pope, and on the next morning was reénforced 
by a brigade and two batteries. It appears from General J. E. B. Stuart’s 
report of his operations that this attack was made by him. Had Colonel or- 
berts brigade not been present to defend this verv vulnerable point, Stuart’s 
cavalry would easily have been in rear of the army that mght; the trains 
would im all probability have been utterly destroved, and another great dis- 
aster would have oeeurred. ‘The wisdom of General MeClellan’s order, which 
directed ne to guard General Pope’s communications with Alexandria, was 
thus clemonstrated. 
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SLAVE PEN. 
HEINTZELMAN’S HEABQUARTERS AT ALEXANDRIA. FROM A SKETCIL MADE SEPTEMBER 3, 1862, 


WASHINGTON UNDER BANKS. 
BY RICHARD B. IRWIN, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL AND ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, U. &. V. 


“TPVHE 27th and 28th” [of August], writes Gen- 40,000 veterans who had not fired a shot in this 
eval , A. Walker, inhis admirable ‘‘ History campaign, and behind the lines 30,000 good nen 
of the Second Army Corps,” ‘‘ were almost days of of the garrisons and the reserves of whom at least 
panic in Washington.” These words mildlyindicate two-thirds were veterans 10 discipline, though all 
the state into which affairs had fallen at the close of were untried in battle. 
August and the opening of Septeinber, 1862, on As General McClellan’s staff rode in on the 
the heels of General Pope’s defeat in the Second morning of the 2d of September, from their heart- 
Bull Run. Yet Washington was defended by not vending exile on the Seminary heights, condemned 
less than 110,000 men; for, in addition to the there to hear in helpless idleness the awful thunder 
ariny which Pope was bringing back, beaten cer- of Manassas and Chantilly, we made our way 
tainly, but by no means destroyed, there stood through the innumerable herd of stragglers, — 
before the lines of Washington not less than mingled with an endless stream of wagons and 
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ambulances, urged on by uncontrollable team- 
sters,— which presently ponred into Washington, 
overflowed it, took possession of its streets and 
public places, and held high orgie. Disorder 
reigned uncheeked and contusion was everywhere. 
The elerks in the departments, many of whom had 
heen hurried toward the front to do servige as 
nurses, were now hastily formed into companies 
and battalions for defense; the Government or- 
dered the arms and ammunition at the arsenal 
and the money in the Treasury to be shipped to 
New York, and the bauks followed the cxample; 
a gun-boat, with steam up, lay in the river off the 
White House, as it to announce to the army and 





MAJOR-GENERAL W. FF. BAKRY, CIEIEF-OF-ARTILLERY OF 
THE DEFENSES OF WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1862, 
TO MARCiL 1, 1864. FROM A YPNOTOGRAPH. 


the inhabitants the impending flight of the Admin- 
istration. It was at this jnnefure that the Pres- 
ident, on his own responsibility, once more charged 
(xeneral MeClellan with the defeuse of the capital. 

The next day, the 3d of September, the Presi- 
dent further confided to General Halleck | the dnty 
of preparing an army to take the field; but sinee 
Leo did not wait for this, McClellan eould not; even 
betore the President's order reached General Hal- 
leck the Confederate army had disappeared from 
the front of Washington and General MeClellan 
Was putting his troops in mareh to meet it. 

Qn the afternoon of the 7th, 87,000 men were 
in motion, and General McClellan set out for 


} (General MeClelNan seems never to have known of 
this order.— Ti. B. L. 

wy At this time General Banks was without a staft- 
Officer. Colonel Jolm & Clark, A. 1). C., Lientenant- 
Colonel ID. I. Strother, A. 1. C. (the genial “ Porte 
Crayon"), and others of his staff joined jim presently. 
Creneral Halleek also sent dow inany officers, as they 
happened to report to him for orders, and thus a enri- 
ols Vet very Useful staff was soon collected, ineluding 
severnl officers who afterward won deserved distinetion ; 
wnong them I reeall Captains (atterward = Major- 
General) Wesley Merritt and A. J. Alexander (after- 
ward Brigadier-General) of the Cavilry; Captain (after- 
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Rockville to put himself at their head. Almost at 
the last moment I was directed to remain in charge 
of the adjutant-general’s department at his head- 
quarters in Washington, to issue orders in his 
hame and ‘*to prevent the tail of the army from 
being eut off,” and Lieutenant-Colonel Sawtelle 
was left in charge of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, also with plenary authority, to see that the 
transportation and supplies went forward. On 
the same day, General Banks, who was reported 
confined to his bed, and unable to join his corps, 
Was assigned to the immediate command of the de- 
fenses of Washington during McClellan’s absenee. 
The next day, General Banks assumed this com- 
mand, having first obtained General MeClellan’s 
consent to my assignment as Assistant Adjntant- 
General, at the Headquarters of the Defenses, in 
addition to my other duties. I thought then 
that this was 4 diffienlt position for a yonng eap- 
tain of twenty-two; I think now that it would 
have been diffieult fora field-marshal of sixty-two ; 
certainly the arrangement eould not have lasted 
an honr, but for the determination of all concerned 
to make it work, and to be deaf, blind, and dumb 
to everything not distinetly in front of us. 

Everythmg was at onee put in motion to earry 
out General MeClellan’s orders, of which the first 
point was to restore order. 

The forees ineluded the Third, Fifth, and Elev- 
enth Army Corps, commanded respectively by 
Heintzelman, Fitz John Porter, and Sigel, eover- 
ing the fortified line on the Virginia side and num- 
bering about £7,000 for dnty; the garrisons of 
the works, 15,0003; Casey’s provisional brigades 
of newly arriving regiments and the town guards, 
11,000,—iu all, 73,000,4 with 120 field-pieces 
and about 500 heavy guns in position; in brief, 
nearly one half of MeClellan’s entire army; a 
foree a fourth or a third larger than Lee’s 5 indeed, 
to all appearance, the identicaleommand designed 
for General MeClellan himself, before the defense 
of the capital had made it necessary for him to re- 
sume operations in the field by the pursuit of Lee. 

The improvised staft-officers were at onee sent 
out to establish the pieket lines, so broken and 
disconnected that virtually there were none. The 
troops were rapidly inspeeted, and their uumbers, 
positions, and wants ascertained. With the three 
eorps and the organized divisions this was simple 
cnough, since their commanders had them in hand. 
For a few days the discoveries of scattered de- 
tachments were numerous and surprising; some 
only turned up after a check had been put on the 
commissary issues, and about ten days later, in the 


ward Brevet Major-General) George W. Mindil, who 
had been Kearny’s adjutant-general, one of the most 
gallant and accomplished officers of our (or any) branch 
of the volunteer service; Lieutenant (now Colonel) G. 
Norman Lieber, at present Acting Judge Advocate- 
General, and Drake Bekay, from Pope's staf.— Nl. B. I. 
{ Rapidly angmented by new levies, these forecs 
mttst have exceeded 80,000 before the dispatch of Por- 
tel’s eorps to Antictam, September 12th. The return 
for October 10th shows 79.535; for November 10th, 
80,989. The lowest point was about 60,000 after Whip- 
ple’s division left, Oetober 17th. The aetual effective 
strength wonld, as always, be a fifth or a sixth less. 
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Extensive additions to the defenses of the west hank 
ot the Potomac were made subsequently; these will be 
indicated hereafter on another map. [Torts Alexander, 
Franklin, and Ripley were afterward nnited and calledre- 


most insalubrious part of ‘‘ the slashes ” (now the 
fashionable quarter of the eapital) I eame upon 
a squadron of cavalry eomfortably ‘‘ waiting or- 
ders ’’— from anybody. 

The stragglers were promptly gathered in, the 
hotels and bar-rooms were swept of officers of all 
erades “ absent without leave,” while heavy details 
of eavalry redueed to obedience even the unruly 
teamsters whose unbroken trains blocked the 
streets, and checked the reckless and senseless 
galloping of orderlies and other horsemen, who 
kept the foot-passengers in terror. Thus in two 
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DURING THE ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN, SEPTEMBER 1-20, 1862. 


doubts Davis, Kirby, aud Cross, reeeiving later the name 
of FortSumner. Forts De Kalh, Massacbnsetts, Pennsyl- 


vania, and Blenker were afterward changed respectively 
to Strong, Stevens, 


reno, and Reynolds.— EDITORS. 


days order was restored, and it was afterward 
maintained. 

There was quite an army of offieers and men 
who had somehow become separated from their 
regiments. This happened often withont any 
fault of their own, or with less than the fre- 
quent seoldings in general orders would have one 
believe. The number continued to be so enor- 
mous ) as to be quite unmanagea)le Jy any ex- 
isting method. There was already a eonvalescent 
camp near Alexandria, in eharge of Colonel J. 
S. Belknap, of the SS5th New York. Under the 


) General McClellan estimated the number of straggiers he met on the Centreville road on the 2d at 20,000; 


Colonel Kelton those on the 1st at 30,000. 
before September 17th at 20,000.— R. B. I. 


Colonel Belknap estnnates the number that passed through his hands 
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pressure of the moment, the name and place were 
made use of for the collection and organization of 
this army of the lost and strayed. Between the 
17th of September, when the organizatiou was 
completed, and the 30th, 17,543 convalescent 
stragglers, recruits, and paroled prisoners were 
thus taken care of; in October, 10,3455 in No- 
vember, 11,S44, and in December, 12,258. The 
larger number were, of course, stragglers. At 
least one-third of the whole were unfit for duty, 
vet 16,176 were returned to the ranks during the 
first six weeks, S226 in November, and 16,660 
in December. The paroled wand exchanged pris- 
oners were afterward encamped separately, to 
the number of 3500 at one time, under Colonel 
Gabriel De Korponay, of the 2Sth Pennsylvania. 
As this eamp was a clear innovation, the truly in- 
tolerable evils which it was intended to mitigate 
were forgotten the moment they ceased to press, 
and complaints came pouring in from every quar- 
ter. The reasonable ones were assiduously at- 
tended to, but of the other kind I recall two which 
came in company: one from a senator, saying that 
his constituents were so badly treated at the con- 
vialesceut eamp that they were driven to desert the 
service rather than remain there; the other from a 
corps commander, saying that his men were so well 
treated (**coddled ” was the word) that they were 
deserting the colors iu order to return. When it 
was seen that the camp must outlast the first 
emergency, arrangements were made to reorgan- 
ize and remove it to a better place and to provide 
shelter against the coming winter, but these well- 
matured plans beiug set aside after General Banks 
left the department, such suffering ensued that in 
Deeember the War Office gave peremptory orders 
to break up the camp; yet, as General Hunt aptly 
remarks of his Artillery Reserve, ‘such is the 
forve of ideas” that these orders could never be 
earried out, and the vamp remained, as it had be- 
gun, the offspring of necessity, a target for criti- 
eisin, and a model for reluctant imitation. 

General Casey was continued in the duty of re- 
ceiving, organizing, and instructing the new regi- 
ments, formiug them into *‘ provisional brigades” 
and divisions; a service for which he was exactly 
fitted and in which he was ably assisted Jy Cap- 
tain (afterward Lieutenant-Colonel) Robert N. 
Seott,{ as assistant adjutant-general. At this 
period not far from one hundred thousand men 
must have passed through this ‘‘ dry nursery,” as 
it was called. 

General Barnard, as chief engineer of the de- 
fenses, with the full support of the Government 
(although Congress had, in a strange freak, forbid- 
den it), set vigorously to work to complete and 
extend the fortifications, particularly on the north 
side and beyond the eastern branch, and to clear 
their front vy felling the timber. Heavy details 


‘ Distinguished after the war by his invalnable publie 
services in the organization and editing of the * Official 
Reeords of the Nebellion.”— EpiTors., 

yy It was before these lines that, two years later, in his 
raid on Washiustou, Early bronght up one evening; it 
was behind them that the Qawn revealed to hin the 
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of new troops were furnished daily, and the men, 
carefully selected, easily and cheerfully got through 
am immense amount of work in an incredibly short 
time. + 

With the aid of General Barry as chief of artil- 
lery, aud, among others, of Colonel R. O. Tyler, 
1st Connecticut Heavy Artillery, the artillerists 
were instructed in their duties, and with the 
approval of the Government a permanent garrison 
wis provided, formed of those splendid regiments 
of heavy artillery, each of twelve large companies, 
afterward known as the ‘‘heavies” of Grant’s Vir- 
ginia campaigus, 

1n the last three weeks of September there were 
sent to the Army of the Potomac iu the field 
36,000 wen, in October, 29,000; in all, 65,000. } 

I'requent recounoissances to the gaps of the 
Bine Ridge and to the Rapidan served to disturb 
the Confederate communications a little, to save 
us from needless “alarums and excursions,” and 
incidentally to throw some strange lights on the 
dark ways of the Seeret Service, whose reports we 
thus learned to believe in if possible less than ever. 

Especially during General MeClellan’s active 
operations, we used to see the President rather often 
of an evening, when, asin earlier days, he would 
‘just drop in” to ask, sometimes through a half- 
opened doorway, ‘‘ Well, how does it look now?” 
One day in October, shortly after Stuart’s raid 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania, on returning 
on hoard the Martha IWashington from a review 
near Alexandria, when the President seemed in 
unusually high spirits and was conversing freely, 
some one (J think DeKay) swldenly asked: ‘ Mr. 
President, what about MeClellan?” Without look- 
ing at his questioner the President drew a ring on 
the deck with a stick or umbrella and said quietly: 
“When I was a boy we used to play a game, three 
times round and out. Stuart has been round him 
twiee; if he goesround him once more, gentlemen, 
MeClelNan will be out!” 

General Banks kept the President, as well as the 
Secretary of War, and, of eourse, the General-in- 
Chief and General McClellan, constantly and fully 
advised of everything, and managed by his tact, 
cood judgment, and experience to retain the con- 
fidence of his superiors, without whieh, in the re- 
markable state of feeling and of faction then 
prevailing, no one could have done anything. The 
President felt that the capital was safe, that the 
forces in its front were in hand, ready for any ser- 
vice at any notice; that order had quietly replaced 
eonfnsion, and was maintained without fuss or 
excitement. In his own words, he was not both- 
ered all day and could sleep all night if he wanted 
to; and thisit was that toward the end of Oetober, 
when it had been decided to make a change in the 
Department of the Gulf, led him to offer the cotn- 
mand to General Banks. 


familiar Greek cross of the Sixth Army Corps, and also 
the four-poiuted star of the Nineteenth.— R. BL. I. 

! Porter's corps (Morel! and Humphreys), 15.500; 20 
new reghnents in a body, 18.500; Stoneman and Whipple, 
15,000; together, 49,000; add colNvalescents and strag- 
clers, 16,000.— kh. B. I. 
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CCLELLAN, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. S. A. 


T is not proposed to give 

in this article a detailed 
account of the battles of 
South Mountain and Auntie- 
tam, but simply a sketch of 
the general operations of the 
eh Maryland campaign of 1862 
intended for general readers, 


especially for those whose memory does 

not extend back to those exciting days, 
aud whose knowledge is derived from the meager 
accounts 1n so-called histories, too often intended to 


mislead and pander to party prejudices rather than to 


THE NATIONAL CEMETERY AT SHARPS- 
BURG— OVERLOOKING THE VALLEY 
OF THE ANTIETAN 


seek and record the truth. 
A great battle can never be regarded as “ 


a solitaire,” 


a jewel to be admired or condemned for itself alone, and without. reference 
to surrounding objects and circumstances. A battle 1s always one link in 
along chain of events; the culmination of one series of manceuvres, and the 
starting-point of another series — therefore it can never be fully understood 


without reference to precedin 


¢ and subsequent events. 


Restricted as this narrative is intended to be, it 1s nevertheless necessary 
to preface it by a brief story of the antecedent circumstances. 
In an article already published in “The Century” [May, 1885], I have 


narrated the events of the Peninsular 


) After General McClellan had written the article 
on the Peninsular Campaign (published in ** The 
Century ” magazine for May, 1585 [see p. 160]), 
he was requested to write an account of the battle 
of Antietam, whieh he promised to do at his leisure. 
He had kept the promise in mind, and as oceasion 
served had sketched introductory portions of the 
proposed artiele. In the morning after his sudden 
death, these manuscript pages were found on his 
table, with some others freshly written, possibly 
on the previons day or evening. There was also 
an unsealed note to one of the editors (in reply to 
one he had received), in whieh he said that he would 
at once proceed with the artiele and finish it. 

It was his eustom in writing for the press to make 
a rapid but complete sketeh, often albbreviating 
words and leaving blanks for matter to be copied 
from doenments, and then to rewrite the entire ar- 
ticlefor pnbheation. Itwould seem thatin this case 
he had first in mind the consideration stated in the 
second paragraph of the article, and had given his 
attention to the history of the army, from the 
close of the Seven Days’ battles to the advance 
from Washington toward South Mountain and An- 
tietam. There was no manuscript relating to later 


campaign up to the time when, at the 


events. He had commenced what appears to be 
his final eopy of this first portion of the article, but 
had completed only about three pages of toolseap, 
Which extend in the print below to a place in- 
dicated. 

It is an interesting fact that in this final copy 
the paragraph commeneing with the words ‘So 
long as lite lasts” was upparently the last written, 
being on a separate page and indicated by a letter 
A for insertion where it stands. This tribute of 
adniiration for the army which loved him as he 
loved them was among the last thonghts, if it was 
not the very last, which his pen committed to 
paper. 

Although this introduction to the account of An- 
tictam is but his first sketeh, and not in the final 
shape he would have give it for pnblication, it is 
so ecolmprehensive and complete, and contains so 
muchthatis of historical importanee, that his liter- 
ary executor has considered it his duty to allow its 
publication in ‘The Century” in the formin in which 
General McClellan leftit, and thus as far as possible 
fulfill a promise made in the last hours of his life. 

WILLIAM C. PRIME, 
Literary Executor of General MeClellan. 
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close of the Seven Days’ battles, the Army of the Potomae was firmly estab- 
hshed on its proper line of operations, the James River. 

So Jong as life lasts the survivors of those glorious days will remember with 
quickened pulse the attitude of that army when it reached the goal for which 
it had striven with such transcendent heroism. Exhausted, depleted im 
numbers, bleeding at every pore, but still proud and defiant, and strong in 
the consciousness of a great feat of arms heroieally accomplished, it stood 
ready to renew the struggle with undiminished ardor whenever its ecom- 
mander should give the word. It was one of those magnificent episodes which 
dagmify a nation’s listorv, and are fit subjects for the grandest efforts of the 
poet and the painter. 

[Many years ago it was my good fortune, when in Europe, to make the 
acquamtanee of a charming old Westphahan baron who was aide-de-camp to 
King Jerome in the days of his prosperity. In 1818 my friend was sent by 
his king with important dispatches to the Emperor, and, as it happened, 
arrived while the battle of Lutzen was in progress. He approached from 
the rear and for mules passed through crowds of stragglers, feeling no 
doubt that the battle was lost, and that he was about to witness the erush- 
ing defeat of the Freneh. Still keeping on and on, he at last found the 
Emperor at the front, and to his great surprise discovered that the battle 
was won. Thus it very often happens in war that there are on each side 
two arnues 17 the field, one of the fighting men with the colors, the other of 
stragglers and marauders in the rear; the relative strength of these two 
armies depends upon the state of diseiplhne and the peculhar circumstances 
of the time. | 7; 

At the close of sucha series of battles and marches the returns of the killed, 
wounded, and missine by no means fully measure the temporary decrease of 
streneth; there were also many thousands unfitted for duty for some days by 
illness, demoralization, and fatigue. The first thing to be done was to issue 
supphes from the vessels already seut to the James, and to allow the men 
some little time to rest and recover their strength after the great fatigue and 
nervous tension they had undergone. 

In order to pernut a small number to watch over the safety of the whole 
army, and at the same time to prepare the way for ulterior operations, 
so that when the army advanced again upon Richmond by either bank ot 
the James its base of supphes might be seenre with a small guard, the 
position was rapidly intrenched, the work bemg completed about the 10th 
of July. 

Prior to the 10th of July two brigades of Shields’s division, numbering 
about 53800 men, had joined the army, binging its numbers for duty up to 
89,549, officers and men, about the same strength as that with which it 
entered upon the sieze of Yorktown, the reénforcements received in the shape 
of the divisions of Franklin and MeCall, the brigades of Shields, and a few 
regiments from Fort Monroe having shghtlv more than made good the losses 


The paragraph inelosed by brackets was in the first sketeh of the article, but was omitted by General 
MeClellan in the final manuscript.— W. C. P. 
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MECLELLAN’S LAST MASUSCHIPT. 


A PAT OF GENERAL 


Or 


PAC-SIMILE 


in battle and by dis- 
ease. But among 
these 89,000 for duty} 
on the 10th of July 
were mneluded all the 
extra duty men em- 
ploved as teamsters, 
and in the various ad- 
ministrative services, 
and, with the further 
deductions necessary 
for eamp guards, 
euards of comimuni- 
eations, depots and 
trains, flank detach- 
ments, ete, reduced 
the numbers actually 
available forotfensive 
battle to not more 
than [ 60,000 ? | 

A tewdays sufficed 
to give the men the 
necessary rest, and 
to renew the sup- 
phes exhausted on 
the march across the 


} According to General Mce- 
Clellan’s *Tri-monthly Re- 
turn,” dated July 10, 1862 
(Official Records,” Vol. 
Ropes Tle oie ole) Fig 
would appear to be mis- 
taken, above, in saying that 
the “$89,000 for duty” in- 
elnded ‘fall the extra duty 
men,” for in the return he 
classifies (excluding — the 
forees under Dix) 88,435 
as ‘present for duty, equip- 
ped,” at Harrison’s Landing, 
and in fhe next ecoluun he 
accounts for 106,466 as the 
‘‘ayoregate present.” Obvi- 
ously there is no meaning in 
the return if the 88,435 
‘‘present for duty, equip- 
ped,” did not exclude the 
18,021 (supposably extra 
duty men lke teamsters, 
ete.) which made the ditfer- 
ence between the ‘present 
forduty, equipped,” and the 
106,466 “aggregate pres- 
ent.”— EDITORS. 
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Peninsula; the army was once more in condition to undertake any operation 
justified by its numbers, and was in an excellent position to advance by 
either bank of the James. [End of finished draft. ] 


a * 


It was at last upon its true line of operations, which I had been unable to 
adopt at an earlier day in consequence of the Secretary of War's peremptory 
order of the 1$th of May requirmg the right wing to be extended to the 
north of Richmond in order to establish communication with General 
MeDowell. (General MeDowell was then under orders to advance from 
Fredericksburg, but never came, because, in spite of his earnest protest, these 
orders were countermanded trom Washington, and he was sent upon a fruit- 
less expedition toward the Shenandoah instead of being permitted to join 
me, as he could have done, at the time of the affair of Hanover Court House. 

I urged in vain that the Army of the Potomac should remain on the line of 
the James, and that it should resume the offensive as soon as reenforeed to 
the full extent of the means in possession of the Government. Had the Army 
of the Potomac been permitted to remain on the line of the James, I would 
have crossed to the south bank of that river, and while engaging Lee’s atten- 
tion infront of Malvern, would have made a rapid movement in force on Peters- 
burg, having gained which, I would have operated against Richmond and its 
communications trom the west, having already gained those from the south. 

Subsequent events proved that Lee did not move northward from Rieh- 
mond with his army nntil assured that the Army of the Potomae was actually 
on its way to Fort Monroe; and they also proved that so long as the Army of 
the Potomac was on the James, Washington and Maryland wonld have been 
entirely safe under the protection of the tortifieations and a comparatively 
small part of the troops then in that vicinity; so that Burnside’s troops and 
a large part of the Union Army of Virginia might, with entire propriety, 
have been sent by water to join the army under my command, which—with 
detachments from the West—could easily have been brought up to more than 
100,000 men disposable on the actual tield of battle. 

In spite of my most pressing and oft-repeated entreaties, the order was 
insisted upon for the abandonment of the Peninsula line and the return of 
the Army of the Potomae to Washington in order to snpport General Pope, 
who was 1n no clanger so long as the Army of the Potomac remained on the 
James. With a heavy heart I relinquished the position gained at the cost 
of so much time and blood. 

As an evidence of my good faith in opposing this movement it should be 
mentioned that General Halleck had assured me, verbally and in writing, that 
Iwas to command all the troops in tront of Washington, including those of 
Generals Burnside and Pope—a promise that was not carried into effect. 

As the different divisions of the Army of the Potomac reached Aquia 
Creek and the vicinity of Washington they were removed from my command, 
even to my personal escort and camp guard, so that on the 50th of August, 
in reply to a telegram from him, I telegraphed General Halleck from Alex- 
andria, “ST have no sharp-shooters except the guard around my camp. I have 
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sent off every man but those, and will now send them with the train as you 
direct. I will also send my only remaining squadron of cavalry with General 
Sumner. J can do no more. You now have every man of the Army of the 
Potomae who is within my reach.” I had already sent off even my headqnar- 
ters wagons—so far as landed—with ammunition to the front. 

On the same day I telegraphed to General Halleck, ‘‘I cannot express 
to you, ete.” [The dispatch which General McClellan here indicates, as mitend- 
ing to insert when revising the manuscript, proceeds as follows: 

‘‘T cannot express to you the pain and mortification [ have experienced to-day in listening 
to the distant sound of the firmg of myimen. AsI can he of no further use here, [ respectfully 
ask that if there 1s a possibility of the conflict being renewed to-morrow, I may be permitted 
to go to the scene of battle with my staff, merely to be with my own men, if nothing more; they 
will fight none the worse for my being with them. If it is not deemed best to intrust me with 
the command even of my own ariny, [ sunply ask to be permitted to share thei fate on the field 
of battle. Please reply to this to-night. 

‘-T have been engaged for the last few hours in doing what I cau to make arrangements for 
the wounded. I have started out all the ambulances now landed. As I have sent my escort 
to the front, [ would be glad to take some of (rrege’s cavalry with me, if allowed to 20. 

‘““G. B. McCLELLAN, Major-General.” 

The dispatch was dated “*Camp near Alexandria, Aug. 30th, 1862, 10:30 
p. M.” On the following day he received this answer: 

* WASHINGTON, Auy’. 31, 1862, 9:18 A. M. 

‘ MAJOR-GENERAL MCCLELLAN: I have just seen vour telegram of 11:05 last night. The 
substance was stated to me when received, but [ did not know that you asked for a reply 
immediately. I cannot answer without seeiny the President, as General Pope is m command, 
by his orders, of the departinent. 


‘¢T think Conch’s division should go forward as rapidly as possible, and find the battle-field. 
“TW. W. Hanueck, General-in-Chief.”] 


On the lst of September I met General Halleck at his office in Washington, 
who by verbal order directed me to take charge of Washington and its 
defenses, but expressly prohibited me from exercising any control over the 
active troops under General Pope. 

At this imterview I informed General Halleck that from information 
received through one of my aides I was satisfied that affairs were not 
progressing favorably at the front, and urged him to go out in person to 
ascertain the exact state of the ease. He declined doing this, but finally sent 
Colonel Kelton, his adjutant-general. 

Next morning while at breakfast at an early hour I received a call from the 
President, accompanied by General Halleck. 

The President informed me that Colonel Kelton had returned and repre- 
sented the condition of affairs as much worse than I had stated to Halleck on 
the previous day; that there were thirty thousand stragglers on the roads; that 
the army was entirely defeated and falling back to Washington in confusion. 
He then said that he regarded Washington as lost, and asked me if I wonld, 
under the circumstances, consent to accept command of all the forces. With- 
out one moment’s hesitation and without making any conditions whatever, I 
at once said that I would accept the command and would stake my hfe that I 
would save the city. Both the President and Halleck again asserted that 1t 
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Was impossible to save the city, and I repeated my firm conviction that I 
could and weuld save it. They then left, the President verbally placing me 
in entire command of the eity and of the troops falling back upon it from 
the front. 

I at once sent for my staft-officers and dispatched them on various duties; 
some to the front with orders for the disposition of sueh corps as they met, 
others to see to the prompt forwarding of ammunition and supphes to meet 
the retreating troops. In a very short time I had made all the requisite 
preparations and was about to start to the front in person to assume com- 
mand as far out as possible, when a message came to me from General 
Halleek informing me that it was the President's order that I should 
not assnie command until the troops had reached the immediate vieinity 
of the fortifications. I therefore waited until the afternoon, when I rode 
out to Uptows Hill, the most advanced of the detached works covering 
the eajnital. 

Soon after arriving there the head of Hateh’s command of infantry arrived, 
immediately followed by Generals Pope and MeDowell escorted by a regi- 
ment, or part of a regiment, of eavalry. I obtained what information I could 
from General Pope and dispatched the few remaining aides with me to meet 
the troops on the roads leading in on the left, with final orders to them, when 
quite a heavy distant artillery firmg broke ont in the direetion of the Chan- 
tilly and Vienna road. Asking General Pope what that was, he replied it was 
probably an attack on Sumner, who commanded the rear-guard in that diree- 
tion; in reply to another question he said that he thonght it probably a 
serious affair. Ile and MeDowell then asked if I had any objection to their 
proceeding to Washington. I said that they nught do so, but that I was going 
to the firing. They then proceeded on with their escort while, with a single 
aide (Colonel Colburn) and thee orderlies, I struck across country to mtereept 
the column on onr right by the shortest ne. It was a little after dark when 
I reached the column. 

I leave to others who were present the deseription of what then occurred : 
the frantic cheers of weleome that extended for miles along the column; the 
breaking of ranks and the wild appeals of the men that I should then and 
there take them back on the hne of retreat and let them snatch victory ont of 
defeat.{ Let it suffice to say that before the day broke the troops were all in 
position to repulse attack, and that Washington was safe. 


} In November, 1587, George Kimball of Boston 
wrote to the editors: 


* Though a quarter of a century has passed since 
‘those darkest days of the war,’ 1 still retain a vivid 
remembrance of the sudden and eomplete change 
Which came upow the face of atfairs when General 
McClellan was restored to eommand. At the time, I 
Was serving in Company A, 12th Massaehusetts Volun- 
teers, attached to Miekefts’s division of the First Army 
Corps. The announeement of MceClellan’s restoration 
came ta usin the early evening of the 2d af September, 
1862, just after reaching Hall's Thll., weary from long 
miurching and well-nighdisheartened by reeent reverses. 
The men were seattered about in groups, discussing the 
events of their ill-starred campaign, and indnlging mn 
eomments that were decidedly uncomplimentary to 


those who had heen responsible for its mismanagement. 
We did not know, of course, the exaet significance of all 
that had happened, as we afterward learned it, but 
being mainly thinking men, we were able to turin pretty 
shrewd guesses as to where the real difficulty lay. 
Suddenly, whiie these mournful cousnitations were in 
fill] blast, 2 mounted officer, dashing past or bivouae, 
reined np enongh to shout, ‘* Little Mac” is haek here 
on the road, boyvs!’* The seene that followed can be 
more easily imagined than described. From extreme 
saduess we passed in a twinkling to a delirium of 
delight. A Deliverer had come. <A real ‘rainhow of 
promise’ had appeared suddeuly in the dark political 
sky. The feeling in our division upon the return of 
General McCletlan hadits counterpart in all the others, 
for the Army of the Potomac loved him as it never 
loved any otherjeader. Ina few days we started upon 
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On the 3d it was clear that the enemy intended an invasion of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania bv crossing the Upper Potomac; I therefore moved the 
Second, Ninth, and Twelfth Corps to the Maryland side of the Potomae in 
position to meet any attack upon the city on that side. 

As soon as this was done I reported the fact to General Halleck, who asked 
what general I had placed in command of those three corps; I replied that I 
had made no such detail, as I should take command in person if the enemy 
appeared in that direction. He then said that my command ineluded only the 
defenses of Washington and did not extend to any active column that might 
be moved out bevond the line of works; that no decision had vet been made 
as to the commander of the active army. He repeated the same thing on 
more than one occasion before the final advance to South Mountain and 
Antietam took place. 

I should here state that the only published order ever issued in regard to 
the extent of my command after my interview with the President on the 
morning of the 2d [ was the following: 


- WaR DEPARTMENT. ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
** WASHINGTON, September 2, 1862. 
Major-General McClellan will have command of the fortifications of Washington and of all 
the troops for the defense of the capital. 
‘* By order of MAJOR-GENERAL HALLECK.% 
* E. D. TOWNSEND, Assistant Adutant- General.” 


A few days after this and before I went to the front, Secretary Seward 
came to my quarters one evening and asked my opinion of the condition of 
affairs at Harper’s Ferry, remarking that he was not at ease on the subject. 
Harper’s Ferry was not at that time in any sense under my control, but I 
told Mr. Seward that I regarded the arrangements there as exceedingly dan- 
gerous; thatin my opinion the proper course was to abandon the position and 
unite the garrison (about ten thousand men) to the main army of operations, 


that long march into Maryland, and whenever General 
MeClellan appeared among bis troops, from the eroxsing 
of the Potomae at Washington to the grapple with Lee 
at Antietam, it was the signal for the most spontaneous 
and enthusiastic cheering J ever listened to or partici- 
pated in. Men threw their eaps high into the air, and 
daneed and frolicked like school-boys, so glad were they 
to get their old eommander baek again. Tt is true that 
McClellan had always been fortunate in being ahle to 
excite enthusiasin among his troops. but demonstrations 
at this time took on an added and noticeable emphasis 
from the faet that he had been recallea to command 
after what the army believed to be an unwise and unjust 
suspension. The climax seemed to be reached. how- 
ever, at Middletown, where we first eaucht sight of the 
enemy. Here, upon our arrival, we found Gener) 
MeClellau sitting upon his liorse in the road. The enemy 
oeenpied a gap in the South Mountain, a mile or two 
beyond. Reno and Hatch were fighting, and the smoke 
of their guns eould he seen half-way up the mountain. 
As each organization pasxed the general, the wen 
became apparently forgetful of everything but their 
love for lim. They eheered and cheered again, until 
they became so hoarse they conld cheer no longer. It 
seemed asif an intermission had been deelared in order 
that a reeeption might be tendered to the genera)-in- 
ehief. <A great erowd continually surrounded him, and 
the most extravagant demonstrations Were indulged in. 


Hlundreds even hugged the horse’s legs and earessed his 
headand mane. While the troops were thus surgiug br, 
the general continually pointed with his finger to the 
gap in the mountain through whieh our path lar. It was 
like a great seene in a play, with the roar of the guns 
for an aceompauiment. Auother enthusiastic demon- 
stration that I remember ocenrred in the afternoon of 
the Ith at Antietam, when the general rode along our 
line of battle. Thecheers eonld not have been heartier 
than they were. General McClellan mar hare had 
opponents elsewhere; he had few, if any,among the 
soldiers whom he eommanded.” [See also p. 4£89.] 


f On the 5d the President. by an order in his 
own handwriting. but signed by the Secretary of 
War, directed General Halleck to ‘‘organize an 
armv for active operations . . independent 
of the forces he may deem necessary for the de- 
fense of Washington. when such active army shall 
take the field.” See ‘’ Washington nnder Banks.” 
p. 0+2.— EDITORS. 


\ In its original form. as it was first given to the 
newspapers and as it appeared in some of them. 
this order purported to be issued ** by order of the 
Secretary of War.’"— EDITORS. 
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for the reason thatits presence at Harper’s Ferry would not hinder the enemy 
from crossing the Potomac; that if we were unsuccessful in the approaching 
battle, Harper’s Ferry would be of no use to us and its garrison necessarily 
would be lost; that if we were successful we would immediately recover the 
post without any difficulty, while the addition of ten thousand men to the 
active army would be an important factor in securing: suecess. I added 
that if 1t were determined to hold the position the existing arrangements were 
all wrong, as it would be easy for the enemy to surround and capture the 
garrison, and that the garrison ought, at least, to be withdrawn to the Mary- 
land Heights, where they could resist attack until relieved. 

The Secretary was much impressed by what I said, and asked me to aceom- 
pany him to General Halleck and repeat my statement to him. I acquiesced, 
and we went together to General Halleck’s quarters, where we found that he 
had retired for the mght. But he reeeived us in his bedroom, when, after a 
preliminary explanation by the Secretary as to the interview being at his 
request, I said to Halleck precisely what I had stated to Mr. Seward. 

Halleck received my statement with ill-concealed contempt—said that 
everything was all mght as it was; that my views were entirely erroneous, 
ete., and soon bowed us out, leaving matters at Harper’s Ferry precisely 
as they were. 

On the 7th of September, in addition to the three corps already mentioned 
(the Seeond, Ninth, and Twelfth), the First and Sixth Corps, Sykes’s division 
of the Fifth Corps, and Couel’s division of the Fourth Corps, were also on 
the Maryland side of the river; the First and Ninth Corps at Leesboro; the 
Seeond and Twelfth in front of Rockville; the Sixth Corps at Rockville; 
Couch’s division at Offutt’s Cross Roads; Sykes’s division at Tenallytown. 

As the time had now arrived for the army to advanee, and I had received 
no orders to take command of it, but had been expressly told that the assign- 
ment of a commander had not been decided, I determined to solve the ques- 
tion for myself, and when I moved out from Washington with my staff and 
personal escort I left my card with 2. P. C. written upon it, at the Winte 
House, War Office, and Secretary Seward’s house, and went on my way. 34 

I was afterward aecused of assuming command without authority, for 
nefarious purposes, and in fact I fought the battles of South Monntain and 
Antietam with a halter around my neck, for if the Army of the Potomae had 
been defeated and I had survived I would, no doubt, have been tried for assmm- 
ing authority without orders, and, in the state of feeling which so unjustly 
condemned the mnocent and most meritorious General F. J. Porter, I would 
probably have been condemned to death. Iwas fully aware of the risk I ran, 
Dut the path of duty was clear and I tried to follow it. It was absolutely 
necessary that Lee’s army should be met, and in the state of affairs I have 
briefly deseribed there could be no hesitation on my part as to doing it 
promptly. Very few in the Army of the Potomae doubted the favorable 

3% General MeClellan’s orders from the 1st to the Sth of September, inelusive, are dated ‘‘ Head- 


quarters, Washington.” On the Yth he resumed the heading, ‘‘ Headquarters, Army of the Potomae,” 
at Roekville.—EDbDITORS. 
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in other quarters not a \. 
little donbt prevailed, and 
the desire for very rapid move- 
ments, so londly expressed after 
the result was gained, did not make 
itself heard during the movements preceding the battles; quite the contrary 
was the case, as I was more than once cantioned that I was moving too rashly 
and exposing the capital to an attack from the Virginia side. 

As is well known, the result of General Pope’s operations had not been 
favorable, and when I finally resumed command of the troops in and around 
Washington they were weary, disheartened, their organization impaired, their 
clothing, ammunition, and supplies in a pitiable condition. 

The Army of the Potomae was thoroughly exhausted and depleted by its 
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desperate fighting and severe marches in the nuhealthy regions of the Chicka- 
hominy and afterward, during the second Bull Run campaign; its trains, 
administration services and supplies were disorganized or lacking in conse- 
quence of the rapidity and manner of its removal from the Peninsula as well 
as from the nature of its operations during the second Bull Run campaign. 
In the departure from the Peninsula, trains, supphes, cavalry, and artillery 
in many instanees had necessarily been left at Fort Monroe and Yorktown for 
lack of vessels, as the important point was to remove the infantry divisions 
rapidly to the support of General Pope. The divisions of the Army of Vir- 
elmia were also exhausted and weakened, and their trains were cisorganized 
and their supphes deficient by reason of the movements in which they had 
been engaged. 

Had General Lee remained in front of Washington it would have been the 
part of wisdom to hold our own army quiet until its pressing wants were 
fully supphed, its organization was restored, and its ranks were filled with 
reermits —1n brief, until it was prepared for a campaign. But as the enemy 
maintained the offensive and crossed the Upper Potomae to threaten or 
invade Pennsylvania, it became necessary to meet him at any cost notwith- 
standing the condition of the troops, to put a stop to the invasion, save 
Baltimore and Washington, and throw him back across the Potomac. Nothing 
but sheer necessity justified the advance of the Army of the Potomac to 
South Mountain and Antietam in its then condition, and it is to the eternal 
honor of the brave men who composed 1t that under such adverse ecirenni- 
stanees they gained those victones. ‘The work of supply and reorganization 
was continued as best we night while on the march, and even after the close 
of the battles [September 14th-17th] so much remained to be done to place 
the army in condition for a campaign, that the delay which ensued was abso- 
Intely nnavoidable, and the army could not have entered npon a new cam- 
paign one day earlier than it did. It must then be borne constantly in mind 
that the purpose of advancing from Washington was simply to meet the 
necessities of the moment by frustrating Lee’s invasion of the Northern States, 
and, when that was accomphished, to push with the utmost rapidity the work of 
reorganization and suyply so that anew campaign might be promptly Inanen- 
rated with the army in condition to prosecute it to a successful termination 
without mtermission. 

The advance from Washington was covered by the cavalry, nuder Gen- 
eral Pleasonton, which was pushed as far to the front as possible, and was 
soon in constant contact with the enemy’s cavalry, with whom several well- 
econdueted and successful aftairs occurred. 

Partly in order to move men freely and rapidly, partly 1n consequence of the 
lack of accurate information as to the exact position and intention of Lee’s 
army, the troops advanced by three main roads: that part near the Potomac by 
Oftutt’s Cross Roads and the month of the Seneea; that by Rockville to Fred- 
erick, and that by Brookville and Urbana to New Market. We were then in 
condition to act according to the development of the enemy’s plans and to con- 
eentrate rapidly in any position. If Lee threatened our left flank by moving 
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down the river road, or by crossing the Potomae at any of the fords from 
Coon’s Ferry upward, there were enough troops on the river road to hold 
him in cheek until the rest of the army could move over to support them; if 
Lee took up a position behind the Seneea near Frederick the whole army could 
be rapidly concentrated in that direetion to attack him in foree; if he moved 
upon baltimore the entire army could rapidly be thrown in his rear and his 
retreat would be cut off; if he moved by Gettysburg or Chambersburg upon 
York or Carlisle we were equally in position to throw ourselves in his rear. 

The first requisite was to gain accurate information as to Lee’s movements, 
and the second, to push the work of supply and reorganization as rapidly as 
possible. 

(general Lee and I knew each other well. In the davs before the war we 
served together in Mexico, and we had commanded against each other in the 
Penisula. I had the Inghest respect for his aluhty as a commander, and 
knew that he was a general not to be trifled with or carelessly afforded an 
opportunity of striking a fatal blow. Each of us naturally regarded his own 
army as the better, but each entertained the highest respect for the endur- 
anee, courage, and fighting qualities of the opposing army; and this feeling 
extended to the officers and men. It was perfectly natural under these 
circumstances that both of us should exereise a certain amount of cantion,—I 
in my endeavors to ascertain Lee’s strength, position, and intentions before 
I struek the fatal blow; he to abstain from any extended movements of 
Invasion, and to hold his army well in hand until he could be satisfied as to 
the condition of the Army of the Potomae after 1ts second Bull Run campaign, 
and as to the intentions of 1ts commander. 
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ROSTRUM IN THE NATIONAL CEMETERY AT SIfARPSBURG. FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


Ou Memorial Day, 1885, General McClean addressed froin this rosfrui a large assembly of members 
of the “ Grad Army of the Republic.”— EDITORS, 
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BY DAVID L. THOMPSON, CO. G, 0TH NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS. 


w the 5th of Sep- 
tember,1862, Haw- 
kius’' Zonaves, as a 
part of Burnside’s 
eorps, from Fred- 
ericksburg, landed 
at Washington to 
assist in the defense 
of the eapital, then 
threatened by Lee’s 
first invasion of 
Maryland, and, as 
events proved, to 
join in the pursuit of 
theinvaders. Here, 
in pursuance of a 
measure for short- 
ening the baggage 
traiu which had 
lately heen decided on, we were deprived of our 
Sibley tents—those cumbersome, conical caravan- 
saries, in which eighteen men lie npon the ground 
with their feet toward the center. 

Shelter tents came soon to replace the ‘‘Sibleys,” 
and with them eame marching orders — the army 
was moving west. At dusk we set up onr new 
houses. A shelter or dog tent is like a bargain — 
it takes two to make it. Each man is provided 
with an oblong piece of thiek, nnbleached muslin 
about the length of a man—say six feet — and two- 
thirds as wide, lordered all round with buttons 
aut button-holes alternately matching respectively 
the button-holesand buttons of hiscomrade’s piece. 
To set it up, ent two erotched stakes, eaeh about 
four feet long, point them at the unerotehed end, 
and drive them into the ground abont six feet 
apart; ent a slender pole to le horizontally from 
one crotch to the other, button the two pieces of 
1uuslin together and throw the resulting pieee over 
the pole, drawing ont the coruers tight and pinning 
them down to the ground by means of little loops 
fastened iu them. You will thns get a wedge- 
shaped structure—simply the two slopes of an 
ordiuary roof —about three and a half feet high at 
its highest point, and open at both ends. This will 
accommodate two men, and in warm, pleasant 
weather is all that is needed. In rainy weather a 
third man isadmitted. A pieee of rope about four 
feet long is then tied to the top of one of the stakes 
and stretehed out in the line of direction of the 
ridge pole, the free end being bronght down to the 
ground and pinned there. The third man then but- 
tons his pieee of muslin to one slope of the roof, 
earries the other edge of the piece out around the 
tightened rope and brings it back to the edge of 
the other slope, to whichitis buttoned. This third 
pieee is shifted from one end of the tent to the 
other, aeeording to the direetion of the wind or 
storm. You thus get an extension to yonr tent in 
which knapsacks can be stored, leaving the rest of 
the space clear for sleeping purposes. This is large 
enough toaeecommodatethree men lying side byside. 
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But will sneha strueture keep out rain? Certainly, 
just as your nmbrella does—unless you toneh it on 
the inside when it issoaked. If yon do, the rain will 
come iu, drop by drop, just where yon have tonched 
it. To keep the water from flowing in along the 
surfaee of the ground, dig a small trench about 
three inehes deep all around the tent, close up, so 
that the rain shed from the roof will fall into it. 
Such a honse is always with you potentially, for 
von earry the materials on your baek and ean snap 
your fingers at the baggage wagon. For three- 
fourths of the year it is all the shelter needed, as 
it keeps out rain, snow, and wind perfectly, being 
penetrable only by the cold. 

We marched at last, and on the 12th of Septem- 
ber entered Frederick, wondering all the way what 
the enemy meant. We of the ranks little sus- 
pected what sheaves he was gathering in at Har- 
per’s Ferry, behind the enrtain of his main body. 
We guessed, however, as nsual, and toward even- 
ing begau to get our answer. He was right ahead, 
his rear-gnard skirmishing with our advance. We 
came np at the close of the fight at Frederick, 
and, forming line of battle, went at double-quick 
through eornfields, potato patches, gardens, and 
baekvards—the German washer-women of the 
103d New York regiment going in with ns on the 
rnn. It was only a measure of precaution, how- 
ever, the eavalry having done what little there 
was to do in the way of driving ont of the city a 
Confederate rear-guard not much inelined to stay. 
We pitched tents at once in the ontskirts, and after 
a hearty supper went to explore the eity. 

The next morning the feeling of distrust which 
the night before had seemed to rule the plaee had 
disappeared, and a general holiday feeling took 
its plaee. The eity was abloom with flags, houses 
were open everywhere, trays of food were set on 
the window-sills of nearly all the hetter elass of 
houses, and the streets were filled with women 
dressed in their best, walking bareheaded, sing- 
ing, and testifying in everv way the general joy. 
September 18th in Frederick City was a bright 
one in memory for many a month after—a pleas- 
ant topie to disenss over many a ecamp-fire. 

The next day onr regiment went on a reconnois- 
sanee to a speek of a village, rather overweighted 
by its name,—Jefferson,—abont eight miles from 
Frederick and on our left. Far up the mountain- 
side ahead of ns we eonld see, in the fields eon- 
fronting the edge of the woods that crowned the 
ridge, the seattered line of Rnsh’s Laneers, their 
bright red pennons fluttering gayly from their spear 
heads. 

We reached camp again about 10 o’eloek at 
night, and found awaiting us marehing orders 
for 2 o’eloek the following morning. Late as it 
was, one of my tent-mates—an enterprising young 
fellow—started out on a foraging expedition, in 
pursnanee of a vow made several days before to 
find something with whieh to vary his monotonous 
regimen of ‘“‘hard-taek” and ‘‘salt horse.” He 
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‘fran the guard”—an easy thing te de in the 
darkness and hubbub—and returned shortly after, 
struggling witha weight of miscellaneous plunder ; 
a erock of butter, a quantity of apple-butter, 
some lard, a three-legged skillet weighing several 
pounds, and a live hen. It was a marvel hew he 
managed to earry so much; but he was a rare 
cleaner always, with a comprehensive method that 
eevered the ground. That night we had several 
immense flapjacks, the whole size of the pan; 
then, tethering the hen to one of the tent pegs, 
we went to sleep, te be reused an hour or so later 
by hearing our two-legged prize cackling and flut- 
tering off in the darkness. 

Up to the 10th the army had net marehed so 
much as it had drifted, but from this peint on our 
purpese seemed to grow more definite and the 
interest deepened steadily. There had been spo- 
radie fighting through the day (the 135th), but 
it was over the hills to the west, and we heard 
nothing ef it beyond these airy echoes that take 
the shape ef rumor. Now, however, the ferment 
at the front, borne back by galloping orderlies, 
was swiftly leavening the mass. Oecasionally, on 
our march we weuld pass a broken gun wheel er 
the bloated body of a slaughtered herse, and in 
various ways we knew that we were close upen 
the enemy, and that we conld not now be long 
delayed. This weuld have been told us by the 
burden of our daily orders, always the same, to 
held ourselves ‘‘in readiness to mareh at a mo- 
ment’s netice,” with the stereotyped addendum, 
‘“‘three days’ eooked rations and forty rounds.” 
Every one lay down to sleep that night with a 
feeling of impending battle. 

By daylight next merning we were in motion 
again—the whele army. The gathering of such a 
multitude is a swarm, its march a vast migration. 
It fills up every road leading in the same direction 
over a breadth of many miles, with long ammu- 
nition and supply trains dispesed for safety aleng 
the inner reads, infantry and artillery next in order 
outwardly, feelers of cavalry all along its frent 
and far out on its flanks; while behind, trailing 
along every road for miles (ravelings from the 
creat square blanket which the enemy’s cavalry, 
if active, snip off with ease), are the rabble of strag- 
clers—laggards through sickness or exhaustien, 
squads of recruits, convalescents from the hospital, 
special duty men going up to rejein their regiments. 
Each bedy has its reute laid down for it eaeh day, 
its time of starting set by wateh, its place of 
bivonae or eamp appointed, together with the 
hour of reaching it. If two reads come together, 
the corps that reaches the junetion first moves on, 
while the other files out inte the fields, stacks arms, 
builds fires, and beils its coffee. Stand, now, by 
the readside while a eorps is filing past. They 
march ‘‘route step,” as it is ealled,—that is, not 
keeping time,— and four abreast, as a country road 
seldom permits a greater breadth, allowing for the 
aides and orderhes that gallop in either «direction 
eontinually along the column. If the march has 
just begun, yeu hear the sound of veices every- 
where, with roars of langhter in spets, marking 
the place of the company wag—generally some 
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Irishman, the actien ef whese tongue bears eut his 
ealling. Later en, when the weight of knapsack 
and musket begins to tell, these sounds die out; a 
sense of weariness and labor rises frem the toiling 
masses streaming by, veiced enly by the shufile of 
a multitude of feet, the rubbing and straining of 
innumerable straps, and the flop of full canteens. 
So unifermly does the mass meve on that it sug- 
gests a great machine, requiring only its directing 
mind. Yetsucha mass, without experieneein battle, 
would go to pieees before a moderately effective fire. 
Cateh up a handful of snow and throw it, it flies 
te fluff; pack it, it strikes like stone. Here is 
the secret of organization — the aim and crown of 
drill, to make the units one, that when the crisis 
comes, the missile nay be thoreughly compacted. 
Too much, however, has been claimed for theorctie 
diseipline—net enough for intelligent individual 
action. No remark was oftener on the lips of 
officers during the war than this: ‘‘Obey orders! J 
do your thinking for you.” But that soldier is 
the best whose goed sense tells him when to be 
merely a part of a niachine and when not. 

The premonitions of the night were not fulfilled 
next day. That day—the 14th of September— 
we cressed the Catoctin range of mountains, reach- 
ing the summit abeut neen, and descended its 
western slope into the beautitul valley of Middle- 
town. Half-way up the valley’s western side we 
halted for a rest, aud turned to look hack on the 
moving hest. It was a scene to linger in the nem- 
ory. The valley in which Middletown lies is four 
or five miles wide, as I remember it, and runs 
almost due north and south between the parallel 
ranges of Catectin and South Mountains. From 
where we stood the landseape lay below us, the 
eye commanding the opposite slope of the valley 
almost at peint-blank. An heur before, from the 
saine spot, it had been merely a scene of quiet 
pasteral beauty. <All at onee, along its eastern 
edge the heads ef the celumns began te appear, 
and grew and grew, pouring over the ridge and 
descending by every road, filling them completely 
and searring the surface of the gentle landseape 
with the angry welts of war. By the farthest 
northern road— the farthest we could see— moved 
the baggage wagons, the line stretching from the 
hottem of the valley back to the top of the ridge, 
and beyond, only the canvas cevers of the wagons 
revealing their eharacter. We knew that each 
dot was a heavily loaded army wagon, drawn by 
six mules and oeecupving forty feet of read at 
least. Now they looked like white beads on a 
string. So far away were they that no motion 
was perceptible. The constant swelling of the end 
of the line dewn in the valley, where the teams 
turned into the fields te park, gave evidenee that, 
in this way, it was being slowly reeled aleng the 
way. The troops were marehing by two roads 
farther seuth. The Confederates fighting on the 
western summit must have seen them plainly. 
Half a mile beyond us the column broke abruptly, 
filing off into line of battle, right and left, across 
the fields. From that peint backward and down- 
ward, aeress the valley and np the farther slope, it 
stretched with scarcely a gap, every curve and 
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zigzag of the way defined more sharply by its 
somber presence. Here, too, on all the distant por- 
tions of the line, motion was impereeptible, but 
eoukl be inferred from the casnal glint of sun- 
light on a musket barrel miles away. It was 3 
o'clock when we restuned our march, turning our 
backs upon the beantiful, impressive picture — 
each column a wonstrous, crawling, blne-black 
snake, miles long, qiulled with the silver slant of 
muskets ata “shonlder,” its sluggish tail writh- 
ing slowly up over the distant eastern ridge, its 
bruised head welteriug in the roar and smoke upon 
the crest above, where was being fought the bat- 
tle of South Monntain. 

We were now getting nearer to the danger line, 
the rattle of musketry going on incessantly in the 
edges of the woods and behind the low stone fences 
that sesumed the imonntain-side. Then we came 
upon the fringes of the eonlest —slightly wounded 
men seattered along the winding road on their 
way to the hospital, and now and then a sqnad 
of prisoners, wounded and tuiwonnded together, 
going under guard to the rear. 

The brigade was ordered to the left of the road 
to snpport a regular battery posted at the top 
of a steep slope, with a corufield on the left, and 
twenty vards or so in front, a thiu wood. We 
formed behind the battery and a little down the 
slope—the 89th on the left, the Vth next, then 
the 106d. We had been in position but a few 
ninutes when a stir in front advised us of some- 
thing unusual afoot, and the next moment the 
Confederates burst out of the woods aud made a 
dash at the battery. We had just obeyed a hastily 
given order to lie down, when the bullets whistled 
over our heads, nnd fell far down the slope behind 
us. Theu the guns opened at short range, full- 
shotted with grape and canister. The foree of 
the charge was easily broken, for though it was 
vigorously made it was not sustained— perhaps 
was not intended to be, as the whole day’s battle 
had been merely an effort of the enemy to eheck 
our advance till he could concentrate for a gen- 
eral engavement. As the Confederates came ont 
of the woods their line touched ours on the extreme 
left only, and there af an acute angle, their men 
nearly treading on those of the 89th, who were on 
their faces in the corntield, before they discovered 
them. At that instant the situation just there was 
ideally, ernelly advantageous to us. The Confed- 
erates stood before ns uot twenty feet away, the 
full intention of destruetion on their faces— Jout 
helpless, with empty muskets. The §9th simply 
rose up and shot them down. 

It was in this charge that I first heard the “ rebel 
vell”; not the deep-hbreasted Northern cheer, given 
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in mnison and after a struggle, to signify anadvan- 
tage gained, but a high shrill yelp, uttered without 
coneert, and kept up continually when the fighting 
was approaching a climas, as anincentive tofurther 
effort. This charge ended the coutest for the day 
ou that part of the line. Pickets were set well 
forward in the woods, and we remained some time 
in position, waiting. How atrivial thing will often 
thrust itself upon the attention in a supreme 
moment was well exemplified here. All about ns 
erew pennyroval, bruised by the tramping of a 
hundred feet, and the smell of it has always been 
associated in my memory with that battle. 

Betore the sunhght faded, I walked over the 
narrow field. <All around lay the Confederate 
dead—undersized men mostly, from the coast 
district of North Carolina, with sallow, hatchet 
faces, and clad in ‘* butternut ’—a color run- 
ulng all the way from a deep, coffee brown up 
to the whitish brown of ordinary dust. <As I 
looked down on the poor, pinched faces, worn with 
nlarching and seaut fare, all enmity died out. 
There was no *‘seeession” in those rigid forms, 
nor in those tixed eyes stariug Dlankly at the sky. 
Clearly it was not “their war.” Some of onr men 
primed their muskets afresh with the finer powder 
from the cartridge-boxes of the dead. With this 
exception, each remained untonched as be had 
fallen. Darkness came ou rapidly, and it grew 
very chilly. AAs little could be done at that hour 
in the way of burial, we unrolled the blankets ot 
the dead, spread them over the bodies, and then sat 
down in line, munehing a little on onr cooked 
mations in lien of supper, and listening to the 
firing, Which was kept up onthe right, persistently. 

sy o'clock this ceased entirely. Drawing our 

blankets over us, we went to sleep, lying upon 
our arms iv line as we had stood, hving Yankee 
and dead Confederate side by side, and indis- 
tingnishable.x— This was Sunday, the 14th of 
September. 

The next morning, reeeiving no orders to march, 
we set to work collecting the arms and equipnients 
seattered about the field, and burying the dead. 
The weather being fine, bowers were built in the 
wootts—generally in fence corners — for such of 
the wounded as conld not be moved with safety ; 
others, afterstimulauts had beengiven, were helped 
down the monntain to the rude hospitals. Before 
we left the spot, some of the country people living 
thereabout, who had been seared away by the 
firing, ventured back, making big eyes at all they 
saw, and asking most ridiculous questions. One 
was, whether we were from Mexico! Those belated 
echoes, it seemined, were still sounding in the woods 
of Maryland. 
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FIGHTING FOR TIME AT TURNER’S ANB FOX’S GAPS. 
BY DANIEL H. WILL, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, C. S. A. 


FENHE conflict of the 14th of September, 1862, 1s called at the North the bat- 
tle of South Mountain, and at the Sonth the battle of Boonsboro’. So 
many battle-fields of the Civil War bear double names that we cannot believe 
the duplication has been accidental. It is the unusnal which impresses. The 
troops of the North came mainly from cities, towns, and villages, ancl were, 
therefore, impressed by some natural object near the scene of the conflict and 
named the battle from it. The soldiers from the South were chiefly from the 
country and were, therefore, impressed by some artificial object near the field 
of action. In one section the naming has been after the handiwork of God; 
in the other section it has been after the handiwork of man. Thus, the first 
passage of arms is called the battle of Bull Run at the North,—the name of 
alittle stream. At the South it takes the name of Manassas, from a railroad 
station. The second battle on the same ground is ealled the Second Bull Run by 
the North, and the Second Manassas by the Sonth. Stone’s defeatis the battle 
of Ball’s Bluff with the Federals, and the battle of Leesburg with the Confed- 
erates. The battle called by General Grant, Pittsburg Landing, a natural 
object, was named Shiloh, after a ehurech, by his antagonist. Rosecrans called 
his first great fight with Brage, the battle of Stone River, while Bragg named 
it after Murfreesboro’, a village. So McClellan’s battle of the Chickahominy, | 
a little river, was with Lee the battle of Cold Harbor, a tavern. The Federals 
speak of the battle of Pea Ridge, of the Ozark range of mountains, and the 
Confederates call it after Elk Horn,a conntry inn. The Union soldiers called 
the bloody battle three days after Sonth Mountain from the little stream, 
Antietam, and the Southern troops named it after the village of Sharpsburg. 
Many instanees might be given of tlnis double naming by the opposing 
forees. According to the same law of the unusnal, the war-sones of a people 
have generally been written by non-combatants. The bards who followed the 
banners of the fendal lords, sang of their exploits, and stimulated them and 
their retainers to deeds of high emprise, wore no armor and earried no swords. 
So, too, the impassioned orators, who roused our aneestors 1n 1776 with the 
thrilling ery, “ Liberty or Death,” never once put themselves in the way of a 
death by lead or steel, by musket-ball or bayonet stab. The noisy speakers 
of 1861, who fired the Northern heart and who fired the Southern heart, never 
did any other kind of fring. 4 
The battle of South Mountain was one of extraordinary illusions and delu- 
sions. The Federals were under the self-imposed illusion that there was a 
)Gaines’s Mill.-- EDITORS. armies; for example, Banks, Baker, Frank P. 
Of the political speakers of 1860 a number Blair, Jr., Logan, Garfield, Schurz, on the Union 


might be mentioned who afterward served, in side; and Breckinridge, Toombs, Cobb, Floyd, and 
some cases with distinction, in the respective Pryor of the Confederates.— EDITORS. 
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verv large force opposed to them, whereas there was only one weak division 
until late in the afternoon. They might have brushed it aside almost without 
halting, but for this illusion. It was a battle of delusions also, for, by moving 
about from point to point and meeting thefoe wherever he presented himself, 
the Confederates deluded the Federals into the belief that the whole mountain 
was swarming withrebels. I will endeavor to explain the smgular features of 
the battle and what caused them. 

In the retirement of Lee’s army from Frederick to Hagerstown and Boons- 
boro’, my division constituted the rear-gnard. It consisted of five brigades 
(Wise’s brigade being left behind), and after the arrival at Boonsboro’ was 
intrusted with guarding the wagon trains and parks of artillery belonging to 
the whole army. Lonestreet’s corps went to Hagerstown, thirteen miles from 
Boonsboro’, and I was directed to distribute my five brigades so as not only 
to protect the wagons and guns, but also to watch all the roads leading from 
Harper’s Ferry, in order to intercept the Federal forces that might make 
their escape before Jackson had completed the investment of that plaee. It 
required a considerable separation of my small command to accomplish these 
two objects, and my tent, which was pitched about the center of the five bri- 
evades, was not less than three miles from Turner’s Gap on the National road 
crossing South Mountain. 

During the forenoon of the 138th General Stuart, who was in an advance 
position at the gap in the Catoctin Mountain, east of Middletown, with our 
cavalry, sent a dispatch to me saying that he was followed by two bri- 
evades of Federal infantry, and asking me to send him a brigade to cheek the 
pursuit at South Mountain. I sent him the brigades of Colquitt and Gar- 
land, and the batteries of Bondurant and Lane, with four guns each. Plea- 
sonton’s Federal cavalry division came up to the mountain and pressed on 
till our infantry forces were displayed, when it returned without fighting. 
The Confederates, with more than half of Lee’s army at Harper’s Ferry, 
distant a march of two days, and with the remainder divided into two parts,. 
thirteen miles from each other, were in good condition to be beaten in detail, 
scattered and captured. General Longstreet writes to me that he urged 
General Lee in the evening of the 18th to unite at Sharpsburg the troops 
which were then at Hagerstown and Boonsboro’. He said that he could 
effect more with one-third of his own corps, fresh and rested, than with the 
whole of if, when exhansted by a foreed march to jom their comrades. 
That night, finding that he could not rest, General Longstreet rose and wrote 
to his commander, presenting his views once more, favoring the abandonment 
of the defense of the mountain except by Stuart and the concentration at: 
Sharpsburg. 

I received a note about midnight of the 13th from General Lee saying that. 
he was not satisfied with the condition of things on the turnpike or National 
road, and directing me to goin person to Turner’s Gap the next morning and 
assist Stuart in its defense. In his official report General Lee says: 


“ Learning that Harper’s Ferry had not surrendered and that the enemy was advancing more 
rapidly than was convenient from Fredericktown, I determined to return with Longstreet’s com- 
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mand to the Blue Ridge 
to strengthen D. H. Hull’s 
and Stuart’s divisions en- 
gaged in holding’ the 
passes of the mountains, 
lest the enemy should fall 
npon McLaws’s rear, drive 
him from the Maryland 
Heights, and thus relieve 
the garrison at Harper's 
Ferry.” 








This report and the 
note to me show that 
General Lee expected 
General Stuart to re- 
main and help defend 
the pass on the 14th. 
But on reaching the 
Mountain House he- 
tween daylight and 
sunrise that morning, 
I received a message 
from Stuart that he 
had gone to Cramp- 
ton’s Gap. [See map, 
p. 593.] He was too 
gallant a soldier to 
leave his post when a 
battle was imminent, and doubtless he believed that there was but a smal] Ied- 
eral force on the National road.{ I found Garland’s brigade at the Mountain 
House and learned that Colquitt’s was at the foot of the mountain on the east 
side. I found General Colquitt there without vedettes and without information 
of the Federals, but believing that they had retired. (General Cox’s Federal 
division was at that very time marching up the old Sharpsburg or Braddock’s 
road, a mile to the south, seizing the heights on our night and establishing those 
heavy batteries which afterward commanded the pike and all the approaches 
to it. General Pleasonton, of the Federal cavalry, had learned the ground by 
the reconnoissance of the day before, and to him was intrusted the posting of 
the advance troops of Reno’s corps on the south side of the pike. He says: 





























RATIONS FROM THE STALK. 


‘“T directed Scamnion’s brigade to move up the mountain on the left-hand road, gain the 
crest, and then move to the right, to the turnpike in the enemy’s rear. At the same time I 
placed Gibson’s battery and the heavy batteries in position to the left, covermg the road on that 
side and obtaiimg a direct fire on the enemy’s position in the gap.” 


This shows that Pleasonton knew that the Confederate forces were at the 
foot of themountain. However, I brought Colquitt’s brigade back to a point 


} Generals Colquitt and Rosser have both written to me that General Stuart told them he had been 
followed by only a small Federal force.— D. H. H. 
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near the summit and placed the 25d and 28th Georgia regiments on the north 
side of the pike behind a stone-wall, which afforded an excellent fire upon the 
pike. The other three regiments, the 6th and 27th Georgia and the 13th 
Alabama, were posted on the south side of the pike, a little in advanee of the 
wall and well protected by a dense wood. This brigace did not lose an ineh of 
eround that day. The skirmishers were driven in, but the line of battle on both 
sides of the road was the same at 10 o’eloeck at nght as it was at 9 o’cloek in the 
morning. After posting Colquitt’s brigade I went with Major Ratchford of my 
staff on areconnoissance to ournmght. About three-fourths of a mile from the 
Mountain House we «liseovered, by the voices of command and the rumbling 
of wheels, that the old road and heights above it were oceupied, and took it 
for granted that the occupation was by Federal troops. We did not see them, 
anc [ suppose we were not seen by them. Colonel T. L. Rosser of the cavalry 
had been sent that morning with his regiment and Pelham’s artillery, by order 
of General Stuart, to seize Fox’s Gap on the Braddock road. Cox had got to 
the heights first and confronted Rosser with a portion of his command, while 
the remainder of it could be plainly seen at the foot of the mountain. Gen- 
eral Rosser writes to me that he reported the situation of things to Stuart, 
who was passing by on the east side of the mountain on his way south. He, 
Rosser, was not directed to report to me, and I did not suspeet his presence. 
I do not know to this hour whether Ratchford and myself came near stum- 
bhng upon him or upon the enemy. 

Returning through the woods we came upon a eabin, the owner of which 
was in the yard, surrounded by his children, and evidently expectant of some- 
thing. The morning being cool, Ratchford was wearing a blue eloak which 
he had found at Seven Pines. In questioning the mountaineer about the 
roads I diseovered that he thonght we were Federals. 

“The road on which your battery is,” said he, “eomes into the valley road 
near the ehurch.” This satisfied me that the enemy was on our rnght, and I 
asked him: “ Are there any rebels on the pike?” “ Yes; there are some 
about the Mountain Honse.” I asked: “ Are there many?” ‘“ Well, there are 
several; I don’t know how many.” “Who isin command?” “TJ don’t know.” 

Just then a shell eame hurtling through the woods, and a little girl began 
erying. Haviug a little one at home of about the same age, I could not forbear 
stopping a moment tu say afew soothing words to the frightened child, before 
hurrying off to the work of death. 

The firing had aroused that prompt and gallant soldier, General Garland, 
ancl his men were under arms when I reached the pike. I explained the situ- 
ation briefly to him, directed him to sweep through the woods, reach the road, 
and hold it at all hazards, as the safety of Lee’s large train depended upon its 
being held. He went off in high spirits and I never saw him again. J never 
knew a truer, better, braver man. Had he lived, his talents, pluck, energy, 
and purity of character must have put him in the front rank of his pro- 
fession, whether in civil or military life. 

After passing through the first belt of woods Garland found Rosser, 
and, conferring with him, determined to make his stand elose to the junction 
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of the roads, near the summit of the mountain (Fox’s Gap). He had with 
him five regiments of infantry and Boudurant’s battery of artillery—his 
infantry force being a Jittle less than one thousand men, all North Caro- 
lnians. The 5th regiment was placed on the right of the road, with the 12th 
as its support; the 25d was posted behind a low stone-wall on the left of the 
oth; then came the 20th and 15th. From the nature of the ground and the 
duty to be performed, the regiments were not in contact with each other, 
and the 15th was 250 yards to the left of the 20th. Fifty skirmishers of 
the dth North Carolina soon encountered the 25d Ohio, deployed as skir- 
mishers under Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Hayes, afterward President of the 
United States, and the action began at 9 a. mM. between Cox’s division and 
Garland’s brigade. 

I will delay an account of the fight to give the strength of the forees 
engaged. fp The Ninth Corps (Reno’s) consisted of four divisions under Cox, 
Willeox, Sturgis, and Rodman; or eight brigades—Scammon and Crook 
(Cox); Christ and Welsh (Willcox); Nagle and Ferrero (Sturgis); and Fair- 
child and Harland (Rodman). It had 29 regiments of infantry, 3 companies 
of cavalry, and 8 batteries of artillery, 3 of them United States batteries of 
regulars under Benjamin, Clark, and Muhlenberg.) 

General Cox, who fought Garland, had six Ohio regiments under Briga- 
diers Seammon and Crook, and also the batteries of MeMullin and Sim- 
tmonds, and three companies of cavalry. The heavy batteries i position 
(20-pounder Parrotts) were of service to him also, 1n commanding the 
approaches to the scene of the conflict. The strength of the division 1s not 
given directly, but Seammon estimates his effeectives at 1455. The other 
brigade was most likely equally strong, and I conelude that Cox’s infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry reached three thousand.s Garland’s brigade is esti- 
mated at ‘searee a thousand.” 

Seammon’s brigade led the attack with great spirit. The 13th North Caro- 
lina, under Lieutenant-Colonel Ruffin, and the 20th, under Colonel Alfred Iver- 
son, were furiously assailed on the left. Both regiments were under tried 
and true soldiers, and they received the assault calmly. Lieutenant Crome, 
of MeMullin’s battery, ran up a section of artillery by hand, and opened with 
effect upon the 20th North Carolina; but the skirmishers under Captain 
Atwell of thatregiment killed the gallant officer while he was himself serving 
asa gunner. The section was abandoned, but the Confederates were unalle 
to capture it. The effort seemed to be to turn the 13th; and Colonel Ruffin 
in vain urged General Garland to go to the other part of his ine. But with 
Garland the post of danger was the post of honor. Judge Ruffin, in a recent 
letter to me, thus speaks of the fall of the hero: 

“T said to him: ‘ General, why do you stav here? vou are in great danger.’ 

‘To which he replied: ‘I may as well be here as yourself.’ 


p See also Table of Opposing Forees in the division anda portion of Pleasonton’s cavalry were 
Maryland Campaign, p. 598.— EDITORS. the only Union troops on the field. Sturgis arrived 
% According to General Cox, until the arrival of on the field about 3 :30.— Ep1ToRS 
Willeox with his division, about 2 o’clock, Cox’s ve In effect confirmed by General Cox.—EDITokRs, 
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““T said: ‘No, it is my duty to be 
here with my regiment, but you could 
better superintend your brigade from 
a safer position.’ 

“Just then I was shot in the lnp, 
and as there was no field-officer then 
with the regiment, other than myself, I 
told him of my wound, and that it 
night disable me, and in that case I 
wished a field-offieer to take my place. 
He turned and gave some order, which 
1 have forgotten. Ina moment I heard 
a groan, and looked and found him 
mortally wounded and writhmg in 
pain. We continued to oceupy this 
position for some time, when I sent my 
adjutant to the right to see what was 
coiling on (as the furions fighting had 
ceased in that direetion). He returned 
and reported that the remainder of the 
brigade was gone and that the ground 
was oceupied by the enemy. I[ then 
attempted to go to the left, hopmg to 
come 1n contact with some portion of 
yonr command, but was again eon- 

fronted by the enemy. I next tried to 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL GARLAND, Jh., C. S&S A., KILLED ; : 
AT SOUTH MOUNTAIN. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. retreat to the rear, but to my chsmay 
found myself entirely surrounded. The 
enemy in front was pressing’ us, and I saw but one way out, and that was to charge those in my 
front, repel them, if possible, and then, before they eould recover, make a dash at those in my 
rear and ett my way out. This plan was suecessfully exeeuted. Ishall never forget the feelings 
of relief which I experienced when I first caught sight of you. Yon rode up to me, and, shaking 
my hand, said that you had given us up for lost and did not see how it was possible for us to have 
escaped. You then attached us to G. B. Anderson’s brigade, which had come up in the mean- 
time. . . . IT remember one remark which you made just after congratulating me upon 
cutting my way out that surprised me very mueh. You said that you were greatly gratified to 
find that MeClellan’s whole army was in your front. As I knew how small your foree was, I 
could not understand how it econld be a source of pleasme to you to find yourself assailed by 
twenty times your number. In a moment you made it plain to me by saying that you had 
teared at first that MeClellan’s attack upon you was but a feint, and that with lis main army 
he would cross the mountain at some of the lower gaps and would thus cut in between Jack- 
son’s eorps and the forees under Lee.” 





A little before this I had seen from the lookout station neav the Mountain 
House the vast army of MeClellan spread out before me. The marching col- 
umns extended back far as eye could see in the distance; but many of the 
troops had already arrived and were in double lines of battle, and those 
ilvaneing were taking up positions as fast as they arrived. It was a grand 
and glorious spectacle, and it was impossible to look at it without admira- 
tion. I had never seen so tremendous an army before, and I did not see one 
like it afterward. For though we confronted greater forees at Yorktown, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, and about Riehmond under Grant, these were 
only partly seen, at most a eorps at a time. Bnt here four eorps were in full 
view, one of which was on the mountain and almost within rifle-range. The 
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sight inspired more satisfaction than discomfort; for though I knew that my 
hitle foree could be brushed away as readily as the strong man can brush 
to one side the wasp or the hornet, I felt that General McClellan had 
made a mistake, and I hoped to be able to delay him until General Long- 
street could come up and our trains could be extricated from their perilous 
position. 

When two distinct roars of artillery were heard south of us that morning, 
I thought that the nearer one indicated that McClellan was forcing his way 
across some gap north of Harper’s Ferry with a view of cutting Lee’s army 
in two. I suppose that Stuart believed that this would be the movement of 
the enemy, and for this reason abandoned Turner’s Gap and hastened to 
what he beheved to be the point of danger. McClellan was too cautious a 
man for so daring a venture.| Had he made it, Jackson could have escaped 
across the Potomac, but the force under Lee 1n person (Longstreet’s corps 
and my division) must have been canght. My division was very small and 
was embarrassed with the wagon trains and artillery of the whole army, save 
such as Jackson had taken with him. IJt must be remembered that the army 
now before McClellan had been constantly marching and fighting since the 
25th of June. It had fonght McClellan’s army from Richmond to the James, 
and then had turned about and fought Pope’s army, reéntorced by parts of 
McClellan’s, from the Rapidan to the Potomac. The order exensing barefooted 
men from marching into Maryland had sent thousands to the rear. Divisions 
had become smaller than brigades were when the fighting first began; bri- 
gades had become smaller than regiments, and regunents had become smaller 
thai companies. {, Dabney, a careful statistician, in his “ Life of Jackson,” 
estimates Lee’s forces at Sharpsburg (Antietam) at 33,000 men, including 
the three arms of service.{ Three of Longstreet’s twelve brigades had 
gone to Harper’s Ferry with Jackson. He (Longstreet) puts the strength 
of his nine brigades at Hagerstown on the morning of the l4th of Sep- 
teinber at thirteen thousand men. Accepting the correctness of his esti- 
mate for the present (though I expect to prove it to be too large), I find 
that Lee had under his inmediate command that morning but eighteen 
thousand men. 

McClellan gives his force at Sharpsburg at 87,164. Had he made the move- 
ment which Stuart and myself thought he was making, it was hardly possible 
for the little foree nnder Lee in person to have escaped, encumbered as it 
was with wagon trains and reserve artillery. Fomning his infantry into a 
sohd column of attack, Lee might have cut a way through the five-fold 
force of his antagonist, but all the trains must have been lost,—an 1rre- 
parable loss to the South. Frederick the Great’s campaign against the allies 

J}See General Franklin’s paper on the engage- | According to Thomas White, Chief Clerk in the 
ment at Crampton’s Gap, p. 501.— EDITORS. Adjutant-General’s Office at Lee’s headquarters, 

% Thus the 18th Virginia Regiment (p. 899, General Lee had 33,000 infantry at Sharpsburg, or 
Vol. NIX., of the ‘‘ Official Records”) is put 41,5000f allarms. Adding 2000 for the previous 
at 120 men; S5Gth Virginia Regiment at SO; casualties (only partly given), the total Confeder- 
Sth Virginia at 34; Hampton Legion (p. 931) ate force on the 14th would appear to be 43,500, 


at 77; 17th South Carolina Regiment at 59 (p. of which 15,000 were at Harper’s Ferry, on the 
946).—D. H. H. Virginia side, and 28,500 in Maryland.— EpDIToRs. 
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shows what he would have done had he been in command of the Federal 
anny. But the American soldier preferred to do sure work rather than 
brilhant work, his natural caution being increased by the carping criticisms 
of his enemies. 

Upon the fall of Garland, Colonel McRae, of the 5th North Carolina regi- 
ment, assumed command, and ordered the two regiments on the left to close 
in totheright. This order either was not received or it was found to be 1mpos- 
sible of execution. The main attack was on the 25d North Carolina behind the 
stone-wall. The Federals had a plinging fire upon this regiment from the crest 
of a nll, higher than the wall, and only about fifty yards from it. The 12th 
North Carohna, a badly trained regiment, on that day under the command of 
a young captain, deserted the field... The 12th Ohio, actuated by a different 
inpulse, made acharge upon Bondurant’s battery and drove it oft, failing, how- 
ever, to capture it. The 30th Olio advanced directly wpon the stone-wall in 
their front, winle a regiment moved upon the 23d North Carolina on each flank. 
Some of the 50th Ohio forced through a break in the wall, and bayonets and 
clubbed muskets were used freely for a few moments. Garlanc’s brigade, 
demoralized by his death and by the furious assault on its center, now broke 
in confusion ancl retreated behind the mountain, leaving some two hundred 
prisoners of the dth, 23d, and 20th North Carolina in the hands of the enemy. 
The brigade was too roughly handled to be of any further use that day. Rosser 
retired in better order, not, however, without having some of his men capt- 
ured, and took up a position from which he could still fire upon the old road, 
and whieh he held until 10 o’cloek that mght. 

General Cox, having beaten the force in his front, now showed a disposition 
to carry out General Pleasonton’s instructions, and advance to the Mountain 
House by the road running south from it on the sumiit of the mountain. 
There was nothing to oppose him. My other three brigades had not come up ; 
Colqnitt’s could not be taken from the pike except in the last extremity. So 
two guns were run down from the Mountaim House and opened a brisk fire 
on the advancing foe. A lne of cismounted staft-officers, couriers, teamsters, 
and cooks was formed behind the guns to give the appearance of battery 
supports. I do not remember ever to have experienced a feeling of greater 
loneliness. It seemed as though we were deserted by “ all the world and the 
rest of mankind.” Some of the advancing Federals encountered Colquitt’s 
skirmishers nnder Captain Arnold, and fell back to their former positions. 

General Cox seems not to have suspected that the defeat of Garland had 
cleared his front of every foe. He says in his report: “The enemy withdrew 


<r. KV. Minor, of Oxford, North Carolia, 
a member of the 12th North Carolina regiment, 
writes to the editors that on the morning of the 
14th of September his regiment numbered seveuty- 
two men, and that they advanced along the mount- 
ain erest until they were in the midst of enemies. 
The eommander, an inexperienced captain, then 
save the order to “fire and fall back.” The order 
was obeyed, but the fire was returned so promptly, 
at close range, that the withdrawal was attended 


with confusion. However, ‘‘ thirty or forty ” mem- 
bers of the 12th regiment halted on the line of 
the 13th North Carolina, of theiv own (Garland’s) 
brigade. Lieutenant-Colonel T. Ruftin, Jr., eom- 
mander of the 18th regiment, says in his report: 
‘“T feel it to be just that I should acknowledge the 
faet that we were joined by a small party of the 
12th North Carolina regiment early in the morn- 
ing, who eontinued with us throughout the day 
and rendered us very efficient aid.” 
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their battery to a new position on a ridge more to the front and right, forming 
their infantry in support and moving eolwmus toward both our flanks.” 

It was more than half an hour after the utter rout and dispersion of 
Garland’s brigade when G. B. Anderson arrived at the head of his small but 
fine body of men. x He made an effort to recover the ground lost by Garland, 
but failed and met a serious repulse. General Cox says of this attack: ‘ The 
enemy mace several attempts to retake the crest, advaneing with great 
obstinacy and boldness.” 

Under the strange illusion that there was a large Confederate force on the 
mountain, the Federals withdrew to their first position in the morning to 
await the arrival of the other three divisions of Reno’s corps. Willcox’s 
arrived about noon, and Sturegis’s and Rodman’s between 3 and 4 o’clock, 
but there was no advance until 5 p.u. =6The falling back of Cox’s division is 
alluded to by Colonel Ewing of Scammon’s bngade and by Major Lyman J. 
Jackson of Crook’s bngade. The former says: “ We fell back to the onginal 
position until the general advanee at 5 p.m.” Major Jackson, after speaking 
of fighting the enemy behind a stone-wall with the eodperation of two other 
regiments, adds: ‘ We then fell back to the hillside in the open fields, where 
we were out of reaeh of their guns, and remained here with the rest of our 
brigade until an advance was made against the enemy by the Pennsylvania 
and Rhode [sland troops on our right.” 

After the arrival of his whole corps General Reno arranged his Ime of battle 
as follows: Cox’s division on the left, resting on the batteries already in posi- 
tion; Willeox’s on the nght, supported by the division of Sturgis. Rodman’s 
division was divided; Faireluld’s brigade was sent to the extreme left to sup- 
port the batteries, and Harland’s was placed on the extreme right. 

In the meantime Rodes and Ripley, ot my division, reported to me for 

orders. Rodes was sent with his brigade of twelve hundred men to a com- 
manding knoll north of the pike or National road. Ripley was directed to 
attach himself to G. B. Anderson’s left. Anderson, being thus strengthened, 
and finding there was no enemy in his immediate front, sent out the 2d and 
4th North Carolina regiments of his brigade on a reconnoissance to the front, 
nght, and rear. Captain E. A. Osborne, commanding the skirmishers of the 
4th North Carolina, discovered a brigade in an old field south of Fox’s Gap, 
faeing toward the turnpike and supporting a battery with its guns turned in 
the same direction. Captain Osborne hastened back to Colonel Grimes, eom- 
manding the regiment, and told him that they eould deliver a flank fire upon 
the brigade before it eowd change its position to meet them. But a Federal 


3% General Hill in his official report thus de- battery was sent to aid him in its defense. The 


seribes the posting of his forees after the defeat of 
Garland: ‘f There were two mountain roads prae- 
ticable for artillery on the rght of the main turn- 
pike. The defense of the farther one had cost 
Grarland his life. It was now intrusted to Colonel 
Rosser of the eavalry, who had reported to me, 
and who had artillery and dismounted sharp- 
shooters. General Anderson was intrusted with 
the care of the nearest and best road. Bondurant’s 


brigade of Colquitt was disposed on each side of 
the turnpike, and that with Lane’s battery was 
judged adequate to the task. There was, however, 
a solitary peak on the left, which, if gained by the 
Yankees, would give them control of the ridge 
commanding the turnpike. I had a large number 
of guns from Cutts’s artillery placed upon the hill 

. to sweep the approaches. . .. Rodes and 
Ripley came up soon after Anderson.”— EDITORS, 
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MAP OF THE POSITIONS AT 


The fights of September 14th were so distinct as to time 
and place, and the positions of the troops were so often 
changed, that any single map would he misleading with- 
out analysis: (1) The early morning fight was mostly 
on the sonth side of Fos’a Gap, between Cox’a two Union 
brigades and Garlanid’s brigade, the latter being assisted 
on its left by a part of Colquitt’s brigade whieh was at 
Turner’s Gap. By 10 e’elock Garland had been killed 
and his brigade rented, (2) Then Cox eneonntered G. 
T. Anderson's arriving brigade, repulsed it, and fell hack 
to his position in the morning. (3) G. B. Anderson was 
then posted at Fox’s Gap on both sides of the old Sharps- 
burg road. YD. Il. Hill’s twe other brigades came up to- 
ward noon, Ripley being joined to G. B. Anderson, and 
Nodes being sent to oceupy a hill on the nerth side of 
Turner’s Gap, near where Garnett is placed on the map. 
(4) About 2 o’clock, on the Union side, Cox’s division 
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FOX’S AND TURNEN’S GAPS. 


was reénforced by the arriving divisions of Willcox, 
Sturgis, and Rodman; and Hooker’s corps of three divi- 
sions Was moving north of the National road by way of 
Mount Tabor Chureh (Heoker’s headquarters) te flank 
the Confederate left. Abentthe aame time D. H. Hill’sa 
brigades at Fox’s Gap were reénforeed by Longstrect’s 
brigades of G. T. Anderson, Drayton, Law, and Hood; 
and north ef Turner’s Gap three of Rodes’s four regi- 
ments were sent still farther to the left. The defense was 
afterward strengthened by the posting of Longstrect’s 
brigades of Garnett and Kemper, anpported by Jenkins, 
en the hill first held by Rodes. Evans’s brigade arrived 
later, and was of assistance to Rodea whenthe latter had 
heen thrown haelxt by Meade’s flank movement. (5) The 
last severe cngagements began at both gapsafter3o’cloek 
and lasted untilafter dark. Colquitt and Gibbon, in the 
ecnter, joined desperately in the battie.— EDITORS. 


scout had seen the captain, and the brigade was the first to open fire. The 
fight was, of course, brief, the regiment beating a hasty retreat. The brigade 
halted at the edge of the woods, probably believing that there was a con- 
cealed foe somewhere m the depths of the forest. This Federal brigade 
was, possibly, Benjamin C. Christ’s of Willeox’s division—the same which 
had made the successful flank movement 1n the previous fight. x 


vy This engagement is not mentioned by Cox, Willeox, or Christ. The Union brigade was more 
probably that of Colonel H. 8. Fairchild, Rodman’s division. See p. 55S.— EDITORS. 
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Abouts:30 P. M. the advanee of Longstreet’s command arrived and reported 
to me—one brigade under Colonel G. T. Anderson and one under General 


Drayton. They were attached to RNipley’s left, and a forward movement was 
ordered. In half an hour or more I received a note from Ripley saying that 


he was progressing finely; so he was, to the rear of the mountain on the west 
side. Before he returned the fighting was over, and his brigade did not fire 
a shot that day. % The Federal commander intrusted to General Burnside the 
management of the fight, but under his own eyes; Burnside ordered a general 
advanee on both sides of the pike. The First Corps, under Hooker, was to 
attack on the north side of the National road, while the Ninth Corps, under 
Reno, was to move forward, as before, on the south side. Hooker's corps 
consisted of 8 divisions, 10 brigades, or 42 regiments, with 10 batteries of 
artillery and a battalion of cavalry. General Meade, a division commander, 
had under him the brigades of Seymour, Magilton, and Gallagher, containing 
13 regiments with 4 batteries attached. General Hateh, division com- 
mander, had under him the brigades of Doubleday, Phelps, Patrick, and 
Gibbon —17 regiments and + batteries. General Ricketts, division ecom- 
mander, had under him the brigades of Duryea, Christian, and Hartsuff—12 
regiments and 2 batteries. From the nature of the ground, none ot the artil- 
lery of Hookev’s corps could be used, except that which went direetly up the 
pike with Gibbon’s brigade and one battery (Cooper’s) on the enemy’s right. 
The hour for the general advance is not specified in the reports. Some of 
the Federal officers, as we have seen, speak of the general advance at 5 Pp. M. 
General Sturgis says that he becaie engaged on the south side of the pike at 
3:00 P.M. General Meade, on the north side, says that he moved toward the 
right at 2 p.M.,4 while General Ricketts, who took part in the same movement, 
says that he did not arrive at the foot of the mountain until 5 p.m. It General 
Meade was not mistaken as to the time of his starting, he must have been long 
delayed in the thick woods through which the first part of his march was made. 
Here is probably the best place to explain the extraordinary eaution of the 
Federals, which seemed so mysterious to us on that lith of September. An 


je In “The Century” magazine for December, 
1886, page 305, was printed a letter from William 
L. De Rosset, Colonel of the 3d North Carolina 
regiment, in which, after stating that General Hill 
disclaims any intention of reflecting on Hipley’s 
brigade in this statement, the writer says: 


“The faets are these: He [General Hill] correctly 
states HRipley’s manceuyres at Boonsboro’ until we 
reached a position atthe foot of the mountain,— on the 
west side,— when General Ripley said to me that we 
were entirely cut off from the rest of the army, exeept 
G. B. Anderson’s brigade, which was on our right, and 
that he assumed the command of the two brigades, 
directing me to take command of the three regiments 
(Colonel Doles, with his 4th Georgia, having been de- 
tached and sent to a position on the north of the pike), 
and that he would remain near me, directing me at the 
same time to advance slowly up the mountain with a 
strong line of akirmishers in front. Upon reaehine the 
suumit, after toiling through the dense undergrowth of 
laure], Captain Thurston, in eommand of the skirmish 
line, reported troops in his front, a few minutes later 
confirming his first impression that they were G. B. 
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Anderson’s brigade, presenting their flank and advane- 
ing toward his left. This was promptly reported 
through my adjutant to General Ripley, who direeted 
me to withdraw to ny original position, Whielh having 
been avecomplished, I was directed to holkl my then 
position until further orders. After nightfall Imoved 
forward, ehanging front to the left, a short distanee, to 
the support of General Drayton, remaining there ‘ with- 
out drawing trigger’ until we took up the hue of march 
for Sharpsburg, about 10 to 12 at night. While, there- 
fore, we aeecoinplished nothing tangihle, we were in posi- 
tion todo any duty for whieh we might be called.” 


EDITORS. 


a» This is the hour at which General Meade says 
he received the order to move to the front, from 
the point where his division was halted beyond 
Middletown, at Catoctin creek. Meade turned off 
to the right, followed the old Hagerstown road to 
Mount Tabor Church, and then formed line at the 
foot of the mountain for the climb. Cooper’s bat- 
tery opened fire at 3:30. Hatch followed Meade, 
and Ricketts moved last.— EDITORS. 
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order of General Lee, made while at Frederick, directing Javkson to capture 
Harper’s Ferry, and Longstreet and myself to go to Boonsboro’, had fallen into 
the hands of the Federals, and had been carried to General MeClellan. This 
order (known at the South as the Lost Dispateh) was addressed to me, but I 
proved twenty years ago that it could not have been lost through my neglect 
or carelessness. | The Federal commander gained two facts from the order, 
one of which was needless and the other misleading. He learned that Jack- 
son had gone to Harpers Ferry — a truth that he must have learned from his 
own seouts and spies and the roar of artillery 1 his own ears: the cannon- 
ating could be clistinetly heard at Frederick, and it told that some one was 
beleaguering Harpers Ferry. The misleading report was that Longstreet 
was at Boonsboro’.{ The map of the battle-field of South Mountain, 
prepared in 1872, ten years after the fight, by the United States Burean of 
Kneineers, represents ten regiments and one battahon under Longstreet at the 
foot of the mountain on the morning of the 14th of September, 1862. But 
Longstreet was then an ordinary day’s mareh from that point. In fact, after 
the removal of Colquitt’s brigade, about 7 a.M., there was not a Southern sol- 
dier at the foot of the mountain until Sp. M., when Captain Park of the 12th 
Alabama Regiment was sent there with forty men. General MeClellan in his 
report says: “It is believed that the foree opposed to us at Turner’s Gap con- 
sisted of D. H. Hill’s corps (fifteen thousand) and a part if not the whole of 
Longstreet’s, and perhaps a portion of Jackson’s,— probably thirty thousand 
in all.” (“ Official Reeords,” Volume XIX., Pt. L, p. 53.) The mistake of the 
Federal commander in regard to General Longstreet was natural, since he 
was misled by the Lost Dispatch. But it seems strange that the United 
States Engineers should repeat the blunder, with the hght of Iistory thrown 
for ten vears upon all the incidents of the battle. It was incomprehensible to 
us of the losing sidethat the men who charged us so boldly and repulsed our 
attacks so successfully should let slp the frmts of vietory and fall back as 
though defeated. The prisoners taken were from my division, but the victors 
seemed to think that Longstreet’s men lay hidden somewhere in the clepths 
of those mysterious forests. Thus it was that a thin hne of men extending for 
miles along the erest of the mountain could afford proteetion for so many hours 
to Lee’s trainsand artillery and could delay the Federal advance until Long- 
street’s command did come up, and, joining with mine, saved the two wings of 
the army from being eut in two. But for the nistake about the position of our 
forces, MeClellan eould have eaptured Lee’s trains and artillery and interposed 
between Jackson and Longstreet before noon on that 14th of September. The 
losing of the dispatch was the saving of Lee’s army. 

} In a private letter to the editors, dated Feb. eral Lee. But an order from Lee’s office, directed 


Y-th, PS8s, General Mill says: lwentinto Mary- to me, was lost and fell into McClelau’s hands. 
land under JacKson’s command. Iwas underhis” J)iqd the courier lose it? Did Lee’s own staff- 
conmnand when Lee’s order was issued. It was  offieers lose it? I do not know.” See also pp. 
proper that I should receive that order through 6083 and 664.— EDITORS. 

Jackson and not throngh Lee. [have now before % ‘Special Orders No. 191,” which was the 
me the order reeeived from Jackson. . . . My “lost order,” sent Longstreet to Boonsboro’. It 
adjutant-general made affidavit, twenty years ago, was afterward modified by General Lee so as to 
that uo order was received at our office from Gen- place Longstreet at Hagerstown.— EpIToRS. 
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About 4 p.m. I saw what appeared to be two Federal brigades emerge 
from the woods south of Colquitt’s position and form in an open field nearly 
at right angles to eaeh other —one brigade facing toward the pike, and the 
other facing the general direction of the mountain. This inverted V-lke 
formation was similar to that of the lst Mississippi Regiment at Buena Vista. 
If it was mace anywhere else during the Civil War, I never heard of it. The 
V afforded a fine target from the pike, and I directed Captain Lane to open 
on it with his battery. His firing was wild, not a shot hitting the mark. The 
heavy batteries promptly replied, showing such excellent practice that Lane’s 
enns were soon silenced. A small foree in the edge of the woods on the west 
side of the old field opened fire npon the V. The Federals changed their 
formation, and, advaneing in line of battle, brushed away their assailants 
and plunged into the woods, when heavy firing began whieh lasted possibly 
half an hour. 

I suppose that the Federal foree which I saw was the division of General 
Sturgis, | and that he left behind Harland’s brigade of Rodman’s division to 
euard his flank in his advance, sinee Harland reports that he had no easnal- 
ties. General Sturgis elaims that he swept everything before him. So do his 
comrades who fonght on his left. On the other hand, General Hood, who came 
up a short time before this advanee, with the brigades of Wofford and Law, 
claims that he cheeked and drove back the Federals. G.T. Anderson reports 
that only his skirmishers were engaged. The surviving officers under G. B. 
Anderson (who was killed at Sharpsburg, and left no report) say that the 
same thing was true of their brigade in the afternoon. Ripley’s brigade was 
not engaged at all. About dusk the 2d and 13th North Carolina Regiments 
attacked Fairehild’s brigade and the batteries protected by it on the extreme 
Federal left, and were repulsed disastronsly. Generals Burnside and Willeox 
say that the fight was continued until 10 o’eloek at night. Hood was mis- 
taken, then, in thinking that he had driven back the Federal advance. The 
opposing lines were close together at nightfall, and the firing between the 
skirmishers was kept up till a late honr. Equally erroneous is the claim that 
any Confederates were driven except Drayton’s small brigade. We held the 
erests of the mountain, on the National road and the old Sharpsburg road, 
until Lee’s order for withdrawal was given. General Reno, the Federal corps 
commander on our right, was killed at 7 P. M., in Wise’s field, where the fight 
began at 9 o’elock in the morning. But on our left a commanding hill was 
lost before night. Batteries placed upon it next morning, aeting in concert 
with the heavy batteries placed on our right by General Pleasonton before we 
were aware of his presence, would have made any position nntenable on the 
pike or the crest of the monntain. I made that statement to General Lee 
about 9 p.M., when he consulted with Longstreet and myself in regard to 
renewing the fight the next morning. Longstreet eoneurred in this view, 
remarking that I knew the gronnd and the situation better than he did. 

General Hooker detached Gibbon’s brigade, consisting of three Wisconsin 


+ Probably Willeox’s division, with its right refused to avoid the enfilading fire from the batteries on 
the mountain.— EDITORs. 
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FOX’S GAP—THE APPROACH TO WISE’S FIELD. 


This sketch and the one on the next page (from photographs made in 1885) nay be regarded as parts of one picture. 
The old Sharpshiuvg or Braddock road lies between the stone-wall and the rail fenee. The left distance 
shows the Middletown valley and the Catoctin range, from which Reno approaehed.— EbDITOKS. 


regiments and one Indiana regiment, from Hatch’s division, and directed it 
to move directly up the pike with a section of artillery. Then the divisions 
of Meade and Hatch were formed on the north side of the pike, with the divis- 
ion of Ricketts in snpporting distance in rear. <A belt of woods had to be 
passed throngh, and then 1t was open field all the way to the summit, and the 
two detached peaks were in full view npon which the devoted little band of 
Rodes was posted — the 12th Alabama Regiment on one, and the 3d, dth, 6th, 
and 26th Alabama regiments on the other. Under the illusion that there 
were ten regiments and one battalion of Longstreet’s command in those woods, 
the progress throngh them was slow, but, when once cleared, the advance was 
steady and made almost with the precision of movement of a parade day. 
Captain Robert E. Park, of Macon, Georgia, who commanded the forty 
skirmishers in the woods, thinks that he delayed the Federal advance for a 
long time. } 

It is not more improbable that a few active skirmishers north of the pike 
should prove an obstacle to progress through the forest there, than that a 


p Captain Park writes: 

“After passing through Boonsboro’, ¢7 route to the 
seene of action, we inet the dead hudy of the gallant 
General Garland, when an order from General D. H. 
Hill. through General R. E. Rodes, fo Colonel B. B. 
Gayle of the 12th Alabama, directed that skirmishers 
shonld be deployedin front. Colonel Gayle hurriedly or- 
dered eaptains of companies to send four men each to 
the front fo report to Lieutenant R. EB. Park as sharp- 
shooters, and IT promptly reported for orders; was di- 
rected to earry my squad of forty men to the foot of 
South Mountain, ‘and keep the enemy back as long as 
possible.’ I hastily deployed the men, and we moved 
down the mountain-side. On onr way down we could 
see the cnemy, in two lines of battle, in the valley helow, 
advancing, preceded only a few steps hy their dense line 
of skirmishers. I concealed my men behind trees, rocks, 
and bushes, and cautioned them to aim well before 
firing. We awaited with beating hearts fhe sure and 


steady approaeh of the ‘Pennsylvania Bnektails,’ who 
were direeily in my front, and soon near encugh to tire 
upon. I gave the command, ‘Fire,’ and forty guns were 
almost simultanconsly emptied with deadly effect, and 
the surviving skirmishers rushed back pell-mell to their 
main line, disordering it greatly. The solid, well-drilled 
line soon rallied, and advanced steadily forward, and 
my small party, as soon as they were near cnough, fired 
again, aud nearly every bullet did fatal work. At least 
thirty men must have been killed or wounded at the 
second tire, and perhaps more at the first. Thongh 
checked for some minntes, the enemy again advanced, 
fheir officers carnestly exhorting them with ‘close n)’ 
and ‘forward.’ I directed my men to fall back slowly, 
and to fire from everything which would sereen them 
from observation. I had lost only four men wonnded 
up fo this time, but six or eight more heeame demoral- 
ized and, despite my commands, entreaties, and threats, 
left me and hastily fled to the rear. With the brave 
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FOX’S GAP—WISE’S FIELD AS SEEN FROM THE PASTURE NORTH OF THE ROAD. 


The stump in the middle of the field beyond the wallis near where Reno fell, Part of the struggle waa for the 
woeded crest ou the left of the field. The house is Wise’s, at the crossing ef the ridge and Old Sharyps- 
burg roads. (See map, p. 568.} The Confederates here were pested behind a stene-Wall. 

The well at Wise’s honse was filled with the Confederate dead.— EDITORS. 


division on the south side should hesitate to penetrate a forest from which 
their foes had been completely driven. The suecess of the Federals on the 
north side was clue to the fact that after getting throngh the belt of woods at 
the foot of the mountain, they saw exactly what was before them. The lack 
of complete success south of the pike was owing to the thick woods on that 
side, Which were supposed to be full of hidden enemies. In the battle of 
south Mountain the imaginary foes of the Lost Dispatch were worth more 
to us than ten thousand men. 

The advance of Hatch’s division in three hnes, a brigade in each, was as 
grand and imposing as that of Meade’s division. Hatch’s general and field 
officers were on horseback, his colors were all flying, and the aligument of his 
men seemed to be perfectly preserved. General Hooker, looking at the steady 
and precise movement from the foot of the mountain, describes 1t as a bean- 
tiful sight. From the top of the mountain the sight was grand and sublime, 
but the elements of the pretty and the picturesque did not enter into it. 
Doubtless the Hebrew poet whose idea of the awe-inspirmg is expressed hy 


squad which remained, we retreated slewly, firing as 
rapidly as we ceuld load, and doing fatal werk with 
every step. The advance was very slow and cantions. 
It was abont 3 o’clock when we had opened fire at the 
foet ef the monntain, and now the snn was rapidly set- 
ting. Cerporal Myers, of Mebile, at my request, aimed 
at and shot an exposed oftticer, receiving himself a terri- 
ble wenn as he did so. I raised him tenderly, gave him 
water, and reluctantly was aheut to abanden him te his 
fate, When a dezen muskets were peinted at me, and IT 
wasorderedte snrrender. There wasa deep ravine to our 
left, and the 3d Alabama skirmishers having fallen hack, 
the Federals had got in my rear, and at the same time 
had closed upon ine in frent. If Thad not stopped with 
Myers IT might have escaped capture, hut I was morti- 
fied and humiliated by the necessity of yielding myself 
aprisoner. Certain deatl was the only alternative. 
The enemy pushed ferward after my capture, and came 


upon Colenel Gayle and therear support. Colonel Gayle 
was ordered to surrender, but, drawing his pistol and 
firing it in their faces, he exclaimed: ‘Weare flanked, 
beys, bnt Ict’s die in our tracks,’ and centinued te fire 
until he was literally riddled by bullets. 

“Twas accompanied to the rear by three Federal sol- 
diers, and could bunt netice, as I walked down the mouut- 
ain, the great execution donc by my little sgnad asshown 
by the dead and wonnded lying all aloug the rente, At 
the feot of the mountain ambniances were being loaded. 
From what I saw and gathered from my captors, iy 
little party cemmitted fearful havoc, and the Federals 
imagined that several divisions of Lee’s army cenfrouted 
them. I wits Carried befere some prominent ofli- 
eer (have heard it was General Latch), whe questioned 
ime abeut my regiment, brigade, division, nnmber of 
troops, etc. The information I gave ceuld not have 
benefited him much,” D. H. H. 
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the phrase, ‘‘terrible as an army with banuers,” had his view of the enemy 
from the top of a mountain. 

There was not a single Confederate soldier to oppose the advance of Gen- 
eral Hatch. I got soine guns from the reserve artillery of Colonel Cutts to fire at 
the three lines; but owing to the little practice of the gunners and to the large 
angles of depression, the cannonade was as harmless as blank-cartridge salutes 
in honor of a militia general. While these ineffective missiles were flying, 
which the enemy did not honor by so much as a dodge, Longstreet came up in 
person with three small brigades, and assumed direction of affairs. He sent the 
brigade of Evans under Colonel Stevens to the aid of Rodes’s men, sorely 
pressed and well-nigh exhausted. The brigade of Pickett (under Garnett) 
and that of Kemper were hurried forward to meet and check Hatch, advane- 
ing, hitherto, without opposition. 

General Meade had inoved the brigade of Seymour to the right to take 
Rodes’s position in reverse, while the brigades of Magilton and Gallagher 
went straight to the front. Meacie was one of our most dreaded foes; he was 
always in deadly earnest, and he eschewed all trifling. He had under him 
brigade commanders, officers, and soliiers worthy of his leadership. In his 
onward sweep the peak upon which the 12th Alabama was posted was passed, 
the gallant Colonel Gayle was killed, and his regiment was routed and dis- 
persed. he four other regiments of Rodes made such heroic resistance that 
Meade, believing his division about to be flanked, sent for and obtained 
Duryea’s brigade of Ricketts’s division. It was pitiable to see the gallant but 
hopeless struggle of those Alabamians against such mighty odds. Rodes 
claimed to have fought for three hours without support; but an over-estimate 
of time under such circumstances is usual and natural. He lost 61 killed, 
157 wounded, and 204 missing (captured), or more than one-third of his bri- 
eade. His supports [Evans’s brigade] fought gallantly and saved him from 
being entirely surrounded, but they got on the ground too late to effect any- 
thing else. Evans’s brigade under Stevens had been wasted by two cam- 
paigns and was small when it left Hagerstown that morning, and many had 
fallen out on the hot and dusty forced march. Of the four regunents in the 
brigade, we find in Volume XIX. of the “ @fficial Records” only the report of 
one, the 17th South Carolina regiment under Colonel McMaster. That says 
that 141 men entered the fight on South Mountain, and of these 7 are reported 
killed, 37 wounded, and 17 missing (captured). Colonel MeMaster writes to 
ine that his was the largest regiment in the brigade; so the brigade must have 
been about 550 strong. General Meade says in his report that he lost 397 
nen, or ten per cent. of his division. <As he received the support of Duryea 
before or about the time that Rodes got the aid of Stevens, he fought Rodes 
with the advantage all the while of three to one. 

When Ripley came up, as before described, the pressure was all at Fox’s 
Gap. He was sent in there and his brigade was uselessly employed by bim 
in marching and counter-marching. Had it been sent to strengthen Rodes the 
key of the position might not have been lost. But the vainest of all specula- 
tions and regrets are about “ the might have been.” 
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Meade encamped that night on the commanding eminence which he 
had won. 

The strength of the two brigades sent to check General Hatch did not 
exceed eight hundred men, as I will show presently. They must have per- 
formed prodigies of valor, and their praises can best be spoken in the words 
of their enemies. General Patrick, commanding the leading Federal brigade, 
tells of a race between his men and a strong force of the enemy for the posses- 
sion of a fence. Patrick won the race and delivered his fire from the fence, 
picking off the cannoneers at some of our guns. General Hatch was wounded 
at this fence, and the command devolved on General Doubleday. The latter 
speaks of lying down behind the fence and allowing the enemy to charge up to 
within fifteen paces, wherenpon he opened a deadly fire. Colonel Wainwright, 
who succeeded Doubleday in command of his brigade, was also wounded here, 
and Colonel Hofmann assumed command of it. Colonel Hofmann tells us 
that the ammunition of the brigade was just giving out when Ricketts 
relieved Doubleday. Several of the reports speak of the “ superior force of 
the enemy.” General Ricketts says that ‘“ herelieved Doubleday hard-pressed 
and nearly out of ammunition.” Before Ricketts came in person with Hart- 
suf?s brigade, he had sent Christian’s brigade to the assistance of Doubleday. 
The brigades of Kemper and Pickett (the latter under Garnett) must have 
fought valiantly, else such results could not have been achieved. General 
Doubleday’s report contains this curious story: “I learned from a wounded 
prisoner that we were engaged with four to five thousand under the imme- 
diate command of General Pickett, with heavy masses in their vicinity. He 
stated also that Longstreet in vain tried to rally the men, calling them his 
pets and using every effort to induce them to renew the attack.” Of course, 
the old rebel knew that Pickett was not there in person and that there were 
no heavy masses in the vicinity. The astonishing thing is that General 
Doubleday should believe that there were 4000 or 5000 men before him under 
the immediate command of Pickett. But Doubleday’s behef of the story is a 
tribute to the efficiency of the S00 men who fought a division of 3500 men 
(the number reported by Hatch after Gibbon had been detached), and fought 
it so vigorously that two brigades were sent to its assistance. 

Jenkins’s brigade, under Walker, came up at dusk, too late to be in the 
fight; but it went in on the mght of Garnett and took part in the irregular 
firing which was kept up till a late hour. Colonel Walker’s report shows a 
loss of 3 killed and 29 wounded, which proves that he was but shghtly 
engaged. The tired men of both sides lay down at last to rest within a hun- 
dred yards of each other. But now Gibbon was putting in earnest work on 
the pike. He had a choice brigade, strong in numbers and strong in the 
pluck of his men, all from the North-west, where habitually good fighters are 
reared. He had pushed forward cautiously in the afternoon with the 7th 
Wisconsin regiment, followed by the 6th on the north side of the pike and 
the 19th Indiana, supported by the 2d Wisconsin, on the south side. The ten 
imaginary regiments of the Lost Dispatch retarded his progress through the 
woods; and at one time, believing that the 7th Wisconsin was about to be 
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VIEW FROM TURNER’S GAP, LOOKING SOUTH-EAST [SEE MAP, P. 568]. FROM A PHOTOGRAPII TAKEN IN 1886. 


The point of view is alittle to the left of the Mount- — farther down the read in the hollow. The white pateh 
ain House, now the home of Mrs. Dahlgren, widow of on the mountain to the south (on the right) is Wise’s 
Adiniral Dahlgren. odes was first posted on the bill, field at Fox’s Gap, where Reno and Garland were 
the slope of which is seen on the left; Gibbon was  Ikilled.— EDITORS. 


turned on its mght flank, he sent the 6th to its assistance. There were only 
a few skirmishers on lis right, but the Lost Dispatch made him believe oth- 
erwise. About 9 p. M. the stone-wall was reached, and several gallant efforts 
were made in vain to carry it. When each repulse was followed by the 
“yebel” vells, the young men on my staff would ery ont: “Hurrah for 
Georgia! Georgia is having a free fight.” The Western men had met in 
the 23d and 28th Georgia regiments men as brave as themselves and far 
more advantageously posted. Colonel Bragg, of the Gth Wisconsin, says 
in his report: ‘‘ We sat down in the dark to wait another attack, but the 
enemy was no more seen.” At midnight Gorman’s brigade of Sumnet1’s corps 
relieved Gibbon’s. 

(Feneral Gibbon reports officially 318 men killed and wounded —a loss sus- 
tained almost entirely, I think, at the stone-wall. The colonel of the 7th 
Wisconsin reports a loss of 147 men in killed and wounded out of 375 mus- 
kets ecarmed into action. This shows that he had brave men and that he 
encountered brave men. From his report we infer that Gibbon had fifteen 
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hundred men. On our side Colquitt had 1100 men, and lost less than 100, 
owing to the admirable position in which he had been placed. 

And now in regard to the numbers engaged. Longstreet sent to my aid 
S brigades,—5 belonging to the division of D. R. Jones, consisting of the 
brigades of Drayton, Pickett, Jenkins, G. T. Anderson, and Kemper; and 3 
belonging to an extemporized division of N. G. Evans, including the brigades 
of Evans, Hood, and Law. On page 886, Part I, Volume AIX. of the * Official 
Records,” Jones says that after Toombs joined him from Hagerstown, his 6 
brigades numbered at Sharpsburg 2430 men; 4. e., an average of 405 men to 
each brigade. Now all Longstreet’s officers and men know that the ranks 
were fuller at Sharpsburg than at South Mountain, because there were more 
stragglers in the forced march from Hagerstown to the battle-field of the 
14th of September than there were casualties in the battle. The above 
average would give 810 as the number of men in the two brngades which 
confronted the division of Hatch aided hy two brigades from Ricketts. But it 
is well known that the Virginia brigades were unusually small, because of the 
heavy draughts upon them for cavalry, artillery, and local service. Between 
pages S94 and 902, Volume AIX., we have the strength at South Mountain 
of four of the five regiments of Pickett’s brigade given officially,—the 
19th Regiment, 150 men; 18th Regiment, 120 men; 56th Regiment, S0 men; 
Sth Regiment, 34 men. The strength of the other regiment, the 28th, is not 
eiven; but, assuming that it was 96, the average of the other four regiments, 
we have 480 as the number of men in Pickett’s brigade at South Mountain. 
But the report of the colonel of the 56th shows that he was turned off with 
his 80 muskets, and did not go in with his brigade; so that Garnett had in 
the battle but 400 of Pickett’s men. From Kemper’s brigade we have but 
one report giving the strength of a regiment, and that comes from Colonel 
Corse of the 17th Virginia. He says that at Sharpsburg he had 6 officers and 
49 privates in his regiment. A calerlation based upon this report would show 
that Kemper’s brigade was smaller than Pickett’s. 

On page 907 we have the only report from Jenkins’s brigade which gives 
any intimation of its strength. There the lst South Carolina regiment is 
said to have 106 men at Sharpsburg. It is possible the five regiments of this 
brigade numbered 530 in that battle. It 1s true that 1t was considerably 
larger at Sharpsburg than at South Mountain, because the stragglers from 
the Hagerstown march much more than made up for the small loss (32) in 
the battle of the 14th. But with due allowance for that gain, the brigade 
must have been 450 strong at South Mountain. It is evident, then, that 
IKkemper’s brigade fell below 400 at Sonth Mountain; otherwise, the brigade 
average in Jones’s division would have exceeded +06. 

Longstreet thinks that he had four thonsand men at South Mountain. His 
estimate is too high, according to the records as I find them. Accepting 

\ In his official report General Hill, after stat- infantry.” Adding to this number General Hill’s 
ing his force on the morning of the 14thas ‘‘less losses on September 14th at Fox’s and Turner’s 
than 5000 men,” says: ‘‘My ranks had been Gaps, and we have 3934 as his strength in the 


diminished by some additional straggling, and the battle of South Mountain, without counting these 
morning of the 17th [Antietam] I had but 3000 additional stragglers.— EDITORS. 
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ANDERSON, C. 5. 
FROM AN OiL PORTRAIT. 


BOONSBORO’. 


his numbers, I would 
place 2200 at Fox’s 
Gap and 1800 north 
of Turner’s Gap. Col- 
quitt fought mainly 
and Roces entirely 
with Hooker’s corps. 
Adding the 2200 men 
of these two brigades 
to Longstreet’s 1800, 
we have 4000 as the 
humber opposed to 
Hooker. x 

General McClellan 
puts the strength of 
the two attacking 
corps at thirty thou- 
sand. His figures are 
substantially corrob- 
orate dl by the reports 
of his subordinates, 
—division, brigade, 
and regimental com- 
manders. They mdi- 
cate, moreover, that 
there had been great 
strageling in the ed- 
eral army, as well as 


A., KILLED AT 


in our own. On p. 97, General Ingalls, chief quartermaster, reports, October 


Ist, 1862, means of transporation for 


12,860 men in the Ninth Corps . 


13,707 men in the First Corps; for 
. and for 127,818 men in the 


* - 


entire Army of the Potomac.! This was after the wastage of the two 


yy Aecording to the estimate of Mr. Thomas 
White, ehief clerk of the adjutant-general’s offiee 
at General Lee’s headqnarters, who had charge of 
the field returns during the war, the effective 
strength of the Confederate forces at South Mouut- 
ain, or Boonshoro’, was: Longstreet, S000; D. H. 
Hill, 7000,—total, 15,000. Aceording to Colonel 
W. H. Taylor, adjutant-general of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, Hill had “tess than 5000’; 6 
brigades of Longstreet engaged nunbered 4900,— 
total, 9900 (with 2 of Longstreet’s brigades not 
engaged and not ineluded). In his offieial report, 
teneral D. H. Hill says “the division numbered 
less than 5000 men on the morning of Septem- 
ber 14th”; of his 5 brigades, Rodes’s is stated to 
have numbered 1200, and Garland’s ‘‘searee 1000 
men.” The Union returns noted show the whole 
munhber of officers and men of all arms present for 
duty without dednetion. If to the strength of the 


Hirst and Ninth Corps on the 20th of September 
we add the previous losses, these numbers will 
show as follows: First Corps, 15,750; Ninth 
Corps, 13,972. Deduet one-fifth, 5044, for non- 
effecttves,— total available Union force, 23,778. 
Total available Contederate foree, according to 
Mr. White, 15,000; according to Colonel Taylor, 
9900, plus the two reserve brigades of Longstreet, 
whose strength he does not give.— EDITORS. 

$The return of the Army of the Potomac for 
September Oth shows a total present, for dnty of 
98,774 offieers and men, including 571-4 eavalry 
and headquarters guard. General Ingalls’s state- 
ment, partly estimated as shown on its face (he 
eounts eavalry 7000, it being actually 45438), is 
obvionsly in error in the figures, 50,926, set down 
for the Fifth Corps, which the return shows to 
have had 17,2658 for duty, and 31,688 present and 
absent.— MDITORS. 
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battles (14th and 17th of September), reported on page 204 as amounting 
to 15,203. 

General Hooker was well pleased with the work of his corps. He says in 
his report: ‘ When the advantages of the enemy’s position are considered, 
and his preponderating numbers, the foreing of the passage of South 
Mountain will be classed among the most brilliant and satisfactory achieve- 
ments of this army, and its principal glory will be awarded to the First 
Corps.” Undoubtedly that corps had gained important positions, but it 1s 
ciffieult to see how 4000 men could preponderate in numbers over 13,707. 
Hooker’s division and brigade commanders, who had been well up under 
musketry fire, do not speak in such glowing terms of the victory. The reports 
of the stubborn fighters in the Federal army on both sicles of the pike are 
models of modest propnety. This is especially so with those who bore the 
heat and burden of the day,— Meade, Hatch, Cox, Willcox, Seammon, Crook, 
Gibbon, Ewing, Gallagher, Magilton, Phelps, White, Jackson, Callis, Bragg, 
anc others. 

In regard to the ecasnalties of the opposing forees, the losses 1n killed and 
wounded were greater on the Federal side than on the Confederate, becanse 
the one thin line of the latter fired at the dense masses of the former, some- 
times 1n two lines, and sometimes in three. But from their weakness the 
Confederates took no prisoners, while they lost over four hundred within 
the enveloping ranks of their enemies. The revised statement of Federal 
losses in Volume ALX. gives the casualties in the First Corps as 923; of the 
Ninth Corps as 889,—total 1812, infantry and artillery; and to this number 
is added one cavalryman, how killed is not explained. 

I lost two bngaciers and a large number of regimental commanders within 
three days, so that my division reports are very meager. Of the five 
brigaces, there is a statistical report from that of Roces alone. By means of 
a very extensive correspondence I have ascertained the casualties as nearly 


as they can be reached at this late day: Mik, 
Wounded.  JMissing. 

ECOL Sine tT Sands end de EA ae 6 eee ined Gahan 218 20-4 
Coleniiitaee ee es Se een ree ee 2 7 
Or Yea Lee eee hk, 2s bait Sapa a ane Caawunle ae pa 100 200 
Wo EVES 0) De Sete RW a re a St a 
ETN eeg mn A eee DOME oA 5S Se ee re ee eee ee 0 0 

494 440 


Longstreet’s loss must have been less than mine, as he had bnt four small 
brigades seriously engaged. Walker reports only thirty-two casualties in 
Jenkins’s brigade; G. T. Anderson had none. Hood speaks hghtly of the 
fight of the two brigades under him. ‘The exact losses can, however, never 
be known. 

In the foregoing table reference is had to prisoners taken 1n battle. Some 
of our wearied men slipped off in the woods to sleep, and were not aroused 
when the orders came to fall back. Colonel Parker of the 30th North Carolina 
regiment, a brave and efficient officer, writes to me that he could hardly 
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keep his men awake even when the cleadly missiles were flying among them. 
This is in confirmation of what General Hood, in charge of the rear-guard, 
told me when I passed him after dayhght on the 15th. He said that he found 
it difficult to arouse and push on the tired men, who had fallen out by the 
wayside to get a few minutes’ sleep. 

If the battle of Sonth Mountain was fought to prevent the advance of Mce- 
Clellan, it was a failure on the part of the Confederates. If it was fought to 
save Lee’s trains and artillery, and to reunite his scattered forces, it was a 
Confederate suceess. The former view was taken by the President of the 
United States, for he telegraphed to General McClellan on the 15th of Septem- 
ber: “God bless you and all with you. Destroy the rebel army, if possible.” 

But, from whatever standpoint 1t may be looked at, the battle of South 
Mountain must be of interest to the military reader as showing the effect of 
a hallucination in enabling 9000 men to hold 
30,000 at bay for so many hours, in robbing 
victory of its fruits, and in inspiring the victors 
with sneh caution that a simple ruse turned 
them back in their triumphal career. 

Every battle-field of the Civil War beheld the 
deaclly conflict of former friends with each other. 
South Monntain may be taken as a specimen of 
this unnatural and horrible state of things. The 
last time I ever saw Generals McClellan and 
Reno was in 1848, at the table of General G. W. 
Smith, in the city of Mexico. Generals Meade 
and Scammon had both been instructors while 
I was at West Point. Colonel Magilton, com- 
MAJOR-GENERAL R. E. RODES, C. 8. A. manding a brigade in Meade’s livision, had been 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. . e e e 
a lieutenant in my company in the Mexican war. 
General John Gibbon (whose brigade pressed np the pike on the 14th of Sep- 
tember) and his brother Lardner had been “best men” at my wedding. 
They were from North Carolina; one brother took the Northern side, while 
the other took the Southern. 

There is another view of the picture, however. If we had to be beaten 1t 
was better to be beaten by former friends. Every true soldier loves to have 
“a foeman worthy of his steel.” Every true man likes to attribute high 
qualities to those who were once friends, though now alhenated for a time. 
The temporary estrangement cannot obliterate the recollection of noble 
traits of character. Some one attempted to condole with Tom Yearwood, a 
famous old Sonth Carolina bully, upon the beating given him by his own son. 
“Hush up,” said old Tom. “I am glad that no one but my own flesh and 
blood had a hand in my drubbing.” 

The sons of the South struck her many heavy blows. Farragut, of Tenn- 
essee, rose, as n reward of merit, to the highest rank in the Federal navy. A 
large number of his associates were from the South. In the Federal army 
there were of Southern blood and lineage Generals Thomas, Sykes, Reno, 
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Newton, J. J. Reynolds, Canby, Ord, Brannan, William Nelson, Crittenden, 
Blair, R. W. Johnson, T. J. Wood, N. B. Buford, Terrill, Graham, Davidson, 
Cooke, Alexander, Getty, French, Frémont, Pope, Hunter. Soine of these 
doubtless served the South better by the side they took; most of them were 
fine, and some superb, officers. 

Moreover, the South had three hundred thousand of her sons in the 
Federal army in subordinate capacities. Her armies swrrendered when a 
Southern-born President and a Southern-born Vice-President were at the 
head of the United States Government. That the wounds of defeat and humil- 
lation have been so soon healed has been owing largely to this balm to morti- 
fied pride. The sting of shame to Frenchmen is that their magnificent capital 
was captured by, and their splendid armies were surrendered to, soldiers of an 
alien race and rehgion. On the other hand, the eivil wars in England have 
left no bitter memories behind them. Compare this forgetfulness of eivil 
strife in England with the bitterness which Ireland still feels over her sub- 
jugation; compare it with the fact that the Roman oceupation of England 
for five hundred years made no impression upon the language of the natives, 
so little intercourse was there between them and their conquerors; compare 
it with the fact that for four hundred years after the Norman conquest there 
was no fusion between the Norman and Saxon tongues. In truth, all history 
teaches that the humiliation of defeat by a foreign foe is felt for ages, while 
that of defeat by the same race 1s temporary and soon forgotten. The late 
Civil War was relieved of very much of its sectional character by the presence 
of so many Southerners in the Union armies. Therefore, it will be in the 
United States as in all the unsectional civil wars of the world’s history in 
which race and religion were not involved,—the waves of oblivion will roll 
over the bitter recollections of the strife. But we trust that fragrant forever 
will be the memory of deeds of heroism, patience, fortitude, self-denial, and 
constancy to principle, whether those deeds were performed by the wearers 
of the blue or of the gray. 


w» According to a printed statement dated at the 
“ Adjutant-General’s Office, Washington, Novem- 
ber 9th, 1880,” the slave-holding States fur- 
nished troops to the Union army as follows: Dela- 
ware, 12,284; Maryland, £6,638; West Virginia, 
32,068; District of Columbia, 16,534; Mis- 
souri, 109,111; Kentucky, 75,760; Tennessee, 
31,092; Arkansas, 8289; North Carolina, 3156 ; 


Alabama, 2576; Florida, 1290; Louisiana, 5224; 
Mississippi, 545; Texas, 1965,—total, 346,532. 
This sum includes colored troops, but their num- 
ber is not stated. The territory in actual rebellion 
also furnished 99,337 colored soldiers, recruited 
at various stations and not accredited to States. 
The so-called Northern, or free, States furnished to 
the Union army 2,419,159 men.— EDITORS. 
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CONFEDERATE DEAD AT THE CROSS-ROADS BY WISE’S HOUSE AT FOX'S GAP [SEE PP. 568 AND 573]. 


FROM A SKETCH MADE THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 


HOMEING FOX Ss GAP AND TURNER'S GAP. 


BY JACOB B. COX, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. &. V. 


N the 5th of September, 1862, the Kanawha Division was ordered by 
MeClellan to report to General Burnside, commanding the Right Wing 

of the Army of the Potomae.! We left Upton’s Hill early on the morning of the 
6th, crossed the river, and marched through Washington to Leesboro, Maryland, 
where the First Corps {, (Hooker’s) and the Ninth Corps } (Burnside’s, under 
Reno), constituting the nght wing, were assembling. Onur formal assignment 
to the Ninth Corps was made a day or two later. On the 8th, the division 
was ordered to take the advance and marched to Brookville; on the 9th to 
Goshen; on the llth to Ridgeville, and on the 12th, shortly after noon, to 
Frederick City, being the first to enter that place, and driving out the Con- 
federate rear-guard of cavalry under General Wade Hampton. ‘The insig- 
nificant skirmish which oceurred there had a considerable influence upon the 
battle of the 14th, in an indirect way. The enemy’s eavalry had been driven 
from the banks of the Monocacy River and retired into the town. The division, 
consisting of two brigades (Aloo1’s and Scammon’s), had crossed at the stone 
bridge on the National road, and Moor’s, deployed on both sides of the turn- 
pike, advanced upon the eity. Colonel Moor hinself, with a troop of cavalry 
and a single cannon, was in the road. An impertinent criticism upon the 
speed of his movement, volunteered by a young staff-officer from corps head- 


} For an account of the transfer of the Kanawha 
Division from West Virginia to the Potomac, see 
p-281. The division was not engaged in the second 
battle of Bull Run; but two regiments of Scam- 
mon’s brigade were under fire at Bull Run Bridge, 
near Union Mills, August 27th.— EDITORS. 

~~ Confusion in the numbers of the First and 
Twelfth Corps is found in the records and corre- 
spondence. In the Army of Virginia, Sigel’s corps 
(Eleventh) had been designated as First, Banks’s 
(Twelfth) had been Second, and McDowell’s 
(First) had been Third. In the Maryland cam- 


paign Hooker was assigned to MecDovwell’s, which 
was sometimes called First and sometimes Third. 
Mansfield was assigned to Banks’s. The proper 
designations after the consolidation of the armies 
were First and Twelfth. Reno had been assigned 
to the First, but McClellan got authority to change 
it, and gave that corps to Hooker, sending Reno 
back to the Ninth (“Official Records,” XIX., Pt. 
I. pp: 197,198, 279, 349).—J. D.C. 

| The Ninth Corps, created July 22d, 1862, was 
composed of the command that Burnside brought 
from North Carolina.— EDITORS, 
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quarters, stung Moor into dashing ahead at a gallop, with his eseort and staff, 
and the gunn. Just at the outskirts of the town the road turns to the left 
among the houses, and cannot be seen. While we were wondering at the 
eharge by the brigade commander and his eseort, he eame to the turn of the 
road: there was a quick, sharp rattling of carbines, and Hampton’s Legion was 
atop of the httle party. There was one discharge of the eannon, and some of 
the brigade staff and the eseort came back m disorder. I ordered up quickly 
the 11th Ohio, of Scammon’s brigade, whieh was in eolumn in the road, and 
thev dashed into the town at a eharge with fixed bayonets. The enemy’s 
eavalry had not waited for them, but had retreated ont of the plaee by the 
Hagerstown road. Moor had been ridden down, unhorsed, and eaptured. The 
artillerymen had unlimbered their enn, pointed it, and the gunner stood with 
the lanyard in his hand, when he was strnek by a rnshing horse; the gun was 
fired by the conenssion, but at the same moment it was capsized into the ditch 
by the impaet of the eavalry column. The enemy had no time to right the 
enn or earry it off, nor to stop for prisoners. They foreed Moor on another 
horse and turned tail as the charging lines of infantry eame up on right and 
left, together with the column in the road, for there had not been a moment’s 
panse in the advanee. Those who have a fancy for learning how Mnn- 
chansen eould have told this story are referred to the narrative of Major 
Heros Von Borcke, of J. E. B. Stuart’s staff. Moor’s capture, however, had 
consequences, as we shall see. His brigade passed to the eommand of 
Colonel George Crock, of the 36th Ohio. 

Frederick was a loyal eity, and as Hampton’s eavalry went ont at one end 
of the street and our infantry came in at the other, while the earbine smoke 
and the smell of powder still lingered, the closed window-shutters of the 
houses flew open, the sashes went up, the windows were filled with ladies 
waving their handkerchiefs and the national flag, and the men eame to the 
column with fruits and refreshments for the marching soldiers. 

We encamped jnst beyond the town. Pleasonton’s eavalry, which had 
advanced by a different road (the one leading through Urbana), was sent 
forward next morning (September 13th) to reconnoiter the passes of Catoctin 
Mountain, and Rodman’s division of our corps went as his support. Through 
some misunderstanding, Rodman did not advance on the Hagerstown road 
beyond Catoctin Mountain, but moved toward Franklin’s line of march npon 
Crampton’s Gap (sonthward). Abont noon of the 138th, I was ordered to 
march with my division to Middletown, on the National road leading to 
Hagerstown. McClellan himself met me as my eolumn moved ont of town, 
and told me of the misunderstanding in Rodman’s orders, adding, that if I 
met him on the march I should take his division also along with me. I did 
not meet him, but his division returned to Frederick that night. The other 
two divisions of our eorps erossed the Catoctin in the evening, and eamped 
near the western base of the mountain. My own camp for the night was 
pitehed on the western side of the village of Middletown. 

The Catoctin or Middletown valley is beautifully ineluded between Catoetin 
Mountain and Sonth Mountain, two ranges of the Blue Ridge, running north- 
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east and south-west. The valley is 6 or oye suse 3 SS 
8 miles wide, and the National road, as 
it goes north-westward, crosses South 
Mountain at a depression called Tur- 
ner’s Gap. The old Sharpsburg road 
leaves the turnpike a little west of Mid- 
dletown, turns to the left, and crosses 
the mountain at Fox’s Gap, about a 
mile from Turners. The mountain 
crests are about 1500 feet above the 
Catoctin valley, and the “gaps” are 
from 200 to 300 feet lower than the 
summits near them. j{ These summits 
are like scattered and somewhat irreg- 
wlar hills upon the high rounded sur- 
face of the mountain-top. They are 
wooded, but along the south-easterly 
slopes, quite near the top of the moun- 
tain, are sinall farms with meadows 
and cultivated fields. 

In the evening of the 13th I was or- sree A JESSE L. RENO, KILLED AT 
dered to support General Pleasonton in Se a 
his cavalry reconnoissanee to be made toward Turner’s Gap in the morning. 
He had already been reénforced by Benjamin’s and Gibson’s batteries from 
the corps. The notion that Pleasouton was authorized to put the infantry im 
position for an expected battle is whollv a mistake. No battle was expected 
at Turner’s Gap. Lee’s order, of which a copy had fallen into McClellan’s 
hands, directed the concentration of the forees under Longstreet and D. 
H. Hill at Boonsboro’, where they were to be jomed by those under Jackson 
as soon as Harper’s Ferry should be taken. MceClellan’s orders and corre- 
spondence show that he expected a battle at Boonsboro’, but not at South 
Mountain or east of it. Pleasonton had found a rear-guard at Turner's 
Gap, but the support of a single bngade of infantry was assumed to be 
enough to enable lis cavalry to clear the way. Pleasonton asked for 
one brigade of infantry to report to him for the purpose stated, and 
I detailed the brigade under command of Colonel E. P. Scammon. At 
6 o’clock in the morning of Sunday, September 14th, he marched out of 
camp at Middletown. His brigade consisted of the 12th, 23d, and 30th 
Ohio regiments; that of Crook, which was left in camp, was made up of 
the 11th, 28th, and 36th Ohio, and each brigade was nearly fifteen hundred 
strong. Two battemes of artillery and a squadron of cavalry also belonged 
to the division. 

I was myself on the road when Scammon marched out, and was riding for- 
ward with him to learn how Pleasonton intended to use the troops, when, just 
as we crossed Catoctin Creek, I was surprised to see Colonel Moor standing 





& These elevations are from the official map made by the U. 8. Engineers.— J. D. C. 
VOL.II. 38. 
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at the roadside. With astonishment, I rode to him and asked how he came 
there. He said he had been taken as prisoner beyond the mountain, but had 
been paroled the evening before, and was now finding his way back to us on 
foot. “But where are you going?” said he. I answered that Scammon’s 
brigade was going to support Pleasonton in a reconnoissance into the gap. 
Moor made an involuntary start, saying, “My God! be careful”; then, check- 
ing himself, said, ‘But I am paroled!” and turned. away. 

I galloped to Scammon and told him that I should follow him in close sup- 
port with Crook’s brigade, and as I went back along the column I spoke to 
each regimental commander, warning them to be prepared for anything, big or 
hittle,— it night be a skirmish, it might be a battle. Hurrying back to the 
eamp, I ordered Crook to turn out his brigade prepared to march at once. I 
then wrote a dispatch to General Reno, saying I suspected we should find the 
enemy in foree on the mountain-top, and should go forward with both bri- 
gades instead of sending one. Starting a courier with this, I rode forward to 
find Pleasonton, who was about a mile in front of my camp, where the old 
Sharpsburg road leaves the turnpike. I found that he was convineed that the 
enemy’s position in the gap was too strong to be earried by a direct attack, 
and that he had determined to let his horsemen demonstrate on the main road, 
supporting the batteries, one of which at least (Benjamin’s) was of 20-pounder 
Parrott guns, while Seaminon should mareh by the Sharpsburg road and 
try to reach the flank of the foree on the summit. Telling him of my 
suspicion as to the enemy, I also informed him that I had determined to 
support Seammon with Crook, and if it became necessary to fight with the 
whole «livision I should do so, in which ease I should assume the responsibility 
myself as his senior officer. To this he cordially assented. 

One of my batteries contained a section of 20-pounder Parrotts, and as these 
were too heavy to take up the rough mountain road, I ordered them to go into 
action beside Benjamin’s battery, near the turnpike, and to remain with it 
till further orders. Our artillery at this time was occupying a knoll about 
half a mile in front of the forks of the road, and was exchanging shots 
with a battery of the enemy well up toward the gap. It was about half- 
past 7 o’cloeck when Crook’s column filed off on the old Sharpsburg road, Scam- 
mon having perhaps half an hour’s start. We had fully two miles to go before 
we should reach the place where our attack was made, and, as it was a pretty 
steep road, the men marched slowly with freqnent rests. On our way up we 
were overtaken by my courier who had returned from Reno with approval 
of my action, and the assurance that the rest of the Ninth Corps would come 
forward to my support. [See map, p. 568. ] 

At about half a mile from the summit, at Fox’s Gap, the enemy had opened 
upon Scammon with case shot from the edge of the timber above the open 
fields, and the latter had judiciously turned off upon a country road leading 
still farther to the left and nearly parallel to the ridge above. Here I over- 
took him, his brigade being formed in line, under cover of the timber, facing 
open pasture fields, having a stone-wall along the upper side, with the forest 
again beyond this. Crook was brought up close in his rear. The ascent and 
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the formation of the division had occupied more than an hour, and it was 
now about 9 o’clock. Bayonets were fixed, and at the word the lnes charged 
forward with loud hurrahs. The enemy opened with musketry and shrapnel; 
our men fell fast, but they kept up their pace, and in a few moments 
they were on and over the wall, the center of Garland’s North Carolina brigade 
breaking before them. They hung on a little longer at right and left, and for 
some time it was a fierce mélée, hand to hand, but the Ohio boys were the 
victors. We found that there was a country road behind the wall on top 
of the ridge, and the cover of the forest had enabled the enemy’s guns to 
get away toward our night. The 11th Ohio was sent from Crook’s brigade 
beyond Scammon’s left, where part of the enemy’s force held a hill and snmmit 
higher than the ridge at the stone-wall. This seems to have been held by 
Rosser’s cavalry with a battery. The 36th Ohio was, in similar manner, sent 
beyond Scammon’s nght. The whole line again sprung forward. The high 
knoll on the left was carried, the enemy’s center was completely broken and 
driven down the mountain, while on the mght our men pushed the routed 
Carolinians beyond the Sharpsburg road, through Wise’s fields, and up the 
slope of the crest toward the Mountain House at Turner’s Gap. The regiment 
on the enemy’s extreme right had been cut off from the others and retreated 
south-westwardly down the mountain toward Robhrersville. Those on their 
left had made such resistance as they could till they were supported by Ander- 
son’s brigade, which hurried to their assistance. The cavalry also took refuge 
on a wooded hill west of the Mountain House. Although Garland’s line had 
been broken in the first charge, the rallying and fighting had been stubborn 
for more than an hour. Our position was now cliagonally across the mountain- 
top, the shape of the ridges making our formation a hollow curve with our 
nght too much in the air, where it was exposed to a severe artillery fire, not 
only from the batteries near the Mountain House but from one on a high hill 
north of the turnpike. The batteries with Pleasonton did their best to assist 
us, and were admirably served. We had several hundred prisoners in our 
hands, and learned from them that D. H. H1ll’s division, consisting of five bri- 
gades, was opposed to us, and that Longstreet was said to be in near support. 
Our own losses had not been trifling, and it seemed wise to contract ov hnes 
a little, so that we might have some reserve and hold the crest we had won 
till the rest of the Ninth Corps should arrive. Our left and center were strongly 
posted, but the nght was partly across Fox’s Gap, at the edge of the woods 
beyond Wise’s house, around which there had been a fierce struggle. The 
3a0th and 36th were therefore brought back to the crest on the hither side of the 
gap, where we still commanded the Sharpsburg road, and making the 30th 
our right flank, the 36th and the 28th were put in second line. My rght thus 
occupied the woods looking northward into Wise’s fields. About noon the 
combat was reduced to one of artillery, and the enemy’s guns had so com- 
pletely the range of the sloping fields behind us that their canister shot cut 
long furrows in the sod, with a noise hke the cutting of a melon rind. 
Willcox’s division reported to me at about 2 o’clock, and would have been 
up considerably earher but for a mistake in the delivery of a message to him, 
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in consequence of which he moved first toward the hill on the north of the 
turnpike (afterward carried by Hooker’s corps), until he was reealled and 
eiven the right direction by Reno, who had arrived at Pleasouton’s head- 
quarters. As he went into position on my right, the artulery fire from the 
crest beyond the turnpike annoyed him, aud to avoid being enfiladed by it, 
he formed with his right thrown back nearly at right angles to the front 
and facing toward the turnpike. We were not long left idle. Loungstreet’s 
divisions had been arriving on the field faster than ours, and made a most 
determined effort to push us back from the ridge 
we held. J sent two regiments of Willeox’s to 
extend my left, which was in danger of being 
turned. Their strongest attack 
fell upon the angle of Will- 
cox’s command, aud for a little 
while there was some confusion 
there, due to the raking artil- 
lery fire which came from the 
right; but Willeox soon re- 
tormed his lines, and after a 
very bloody contest, pushed 
BS GtoNe LO eS.) ACTOS the Sharpsburg road, 
MOUNTAIN, | a = Se Bier Sas through Wise’s fields, and in- 
yrow rrotoonaris, se eRe TAYE rT to the wooded slope beyond. 
This monnment, to the memory of George Washington, wis Along the front of the Kana- 


first erected by tle eitizens of Boonsboro’ and vicinity in 1827, 


It stands on the aummit, a mile and a balf north of Turner's wha Division the line was 
tap (see map, p. 568}. Originally it was twenty feet high. In its 


tumble-down eondition, as seen on the right of the picture, it steadily maintained and the el- 


aecryed as one of the Union signal stations during the battle of ; , , 
Antietam. In 1882 the monument was rebuilt, as seeu on the left CMY Was 1 epulsed with severe 


Hee vieture, BS she a Sen at Soe Se lo ae. ey ere 

Epitors. $tur@is’s division arrived and 
relieved the left wing of Willeox’s division, the latter taking ground a little 
more to the right and rear. Rodman was the last to arrive, and as part of 
Longstreet’s corps again threatened to pass beyond my left flank, I sent 
Fairchild’s brigade to extend the line in that direction, the rest of that 
division going to the support of Sturgis and Willcox. During all this time 
there was sharp fighting all along the front, the struggle being on the part 
of the Confederates to drive back our center and left, where we held the 
highest snmmits of the mountain, and ou our part to push forward our 
right so as to gain the one elevation they still held on our side of the 
National road, at the Mountain House. On the other side of the turnpike 
Hooker had by this time deployed, and his corps was fighting its way up 
the mountain side there. 

McClellan, Burnside, and Reno had come, soon after Willeox’s division, to 
the knoll in the valley which had been Pleasonton’s position, and from that 
point, a central one in the midst of curving hills, had issued their orders. 
The Ninth Corps troops, as they came up the mountain, had reported to me 
for position, as I was senior on the line. Soon after the arrival of Rodman’s 
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division, the order came to advance the whole line, so as to complete the 
cislodgment of the enemy from the remaining summit at the Mountain 
House. <At the center and left the advance was not difficult, for we held the 
ridge and pushed our opponents down the mountain. But the mght had still 
to chinb, and the ground there was rough and rocky, a fortress in itself anid 
stoutly held. Good progress was made by both Sturgis and Willcox, bnt 
the fastness at the Monntain Honse had not been carried when darkness fell 
upon the field. <A little before sunset, Reno came up in person, anxious to 
know why the nght could not get forward quite to the snmmit. After a few 
moments’ conversation with me he passed on to Sturgis; it seemed to me 
he was hardly gone before he was bronght back upon a stretcher, dead. He 
had gone to the skirmish line to examine for himself the situation there, 
and had been shot down by the enemy posted among the rocks and trees. 
There was more or less firing in that part of the field till late in the evening, 
but when morning dawned, the Confederates had abandoned the last foothold 
above Turner’s Gap. 

On the north of the National road the First Corps under Hooker had been 
opposed by one of Hill’s brigades and four of Longstreet’s, and had gradually 
worked its way along the old Hagerstown road, crossing the heights in that 
direction after dark in the evening. Gibbon’s brigade had advanced along 
the National road, crowding up quite close to Turner’s Gap, and engaging the 
enemy under Colquitt in a lively combat. It has been my purpose, however, 
to limit any detailed account to what ocenrred under my own eye. 

The peenhar character of the battle had been that it grew out of what was 
intended for a mere reconnoissanece. The Kanawha Division had carried the 
crest at Fox’s Gap early in the forenoon, while the rest of the army was miles 
away. General Hill has since argued that only part of his division conld oppose 
us; but his brigades were all on the mountain sumimit within easy support 
of each other, and they had the day before them. It was five hours froin the 
time of our first charge to the arrival of our first supports, and it was not till 
3 o'clock in the afternoon that Llooker’s corps reached the eastern base of the 
mountain and began its deployment north of the National road. Onur effort 
was to attack the weak end of the Confederate line, and we sueceeded in 
putting a stronger force there than that which opposed ns. It is for our 
opponent to explain how we were permitted todo it. The two brigades of the 
Kanawha Division numbered less than three thousand men. Hill’s division 
was five thousand strong, even by the Confederate method of counting their 
effectives, which should be increased nearly one-fifth to compare properly 
with our reports. In addition to these, Stuart had the principal part of the 
Confederate cavalry on this line, and they were not idle spectators. Part of 
Lee’s and Hampton’s brigades were certainly there, and probably the whole 
of Lee’s. With less than half the numerical strength which was opposed to 
it, therefore, the Kanawha Division had earried the summit, advancing to 
the charge for the most part over open ground in a storm ot musketry and 
artillery fire, and had held the crests they had gained throngh the livelong 
day, in spite of all efforts to retake them. The Ninth and the First Corps 
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were deployed about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and from that time till 
dark the proportions of the combat were enlarged to a battle which raged 
along two miles of mountain summits. The casualties in the Ninth Corps 
had been 889, of which 356 were in the Kanawha Division, which also cap- 
tured some 600 of the enemy and sent them to the rear under guard. Reno 
on the National side and Garland on the Confederate were the officers of 
highest rank who were killed; but the wounded ineluded a long list of dis- 
tinguished men, among whom was Lieutenant-Colonel Rutherford B. Hayes 
{afterward President), who fell severely wounded in the early morning strug- 
gle on our left, where, also, Garland died, vainly trying to stay the rout of his 
brigade as our men covered the mountain-top. | 

On Monday morning our first duty was to bury the dead and to see that 
the wounded in our field-hospitals were sent back to Middletown where 
the general hospital had been established. During the forenoon we received 
orders to march toward Sharpsburg, but the road was already occupied by 
other troops, and when the head of my division reached it, at the place where 
the fight in front of Willeox’s division had been most severe, we were halted 
for two or three hours till the corps which had the right of way should pass. 


Then we turned our faces toward the Antietam. 


{ General Hocker, commander of the First Corps, 
in his report, thus deseribes the action on the 
right of the Union Ariny, for the control of Tur- 
ner’s Gap: 

‘In front of ns was South Mountain, tho crest ef the 
spinal ridge of which was held by the cnemwy in econsid- 
erable foree. 1ta slopes are precipitons, rugged, and 
wooded, and diflicult of access to an infantry force even 
in absence of a foe in front. Meade moved for- 
ward with great vigor and soon became engaged, driv- 
ing everything before him. Every step of his advance 
was resisted stubbornly by a numerous enemy, and, be- 
sides, he had great natural obstacles to overcome which 
impeded his advance, but did not ecebeck it. . . . At 
this moment word wns received that the enemy were 
attempting to turn Meade’s right, when Dunryea’s bri- 
gade, of Ricketts’s division, was dispatebed to thwart it, 
and reached there in good time to render snbstantial aid 
in this, and alsoin assisting {heir comrades in crowning 
the suminit with our arms. This was taken possession 
of in tine style bet ween sundown and dark, and from that 
moment the hattlo was won. Meantime Hatch 
had pressed into the forest on the left, and, after driv- 
ing in their advanced pickets, encountered a heavy fire 
from the enemy massed in his front. The struggle he- 
came violent and protracted, his troops displaying the 
finest courage and dctermination. Hatch being 
outnumbered, sorely preased, and almost out of aim- 
munition, Christian’s brigade, of Ricketts’s division, was 
ordered forward to strengthen him, and in this rendered 
good service. On this part of the ficld the resistance of 
the enemy was continued until after dark, and only 
snbsided on his being driven from his position. 1f be- 
ing very dark, onr troops were directed to remain in 
position, and Hartsuff’s brigade [of Ricketts’s division] 
was bronght up and formed a line across the valley, 
connecting with Meade’s left and Haich’s right, and all 
were directed to sleep on their arins.”” 


Brigadier-General John Gibbon reports: 


oe . My brigade was detached from the division and 
ordered to report for duty to Major-General Burnside. 


Late in the afternoon TI was ordered to move up the 
liagerstown turnpike (National road) with my brigade 
and one section of Gibbon’s battery to attack the posi- 
tion of the enemy in thegorge. The7th Wisconsinand the 
19th Indiana were placed respectively on the right and 
leftof tho turnpike, to advance by the bead of the com- 
pany, preceded by two companies of skirmishers from 
the 6th and 2d Wisconsin, and, followed by these regi- 
meuts, formed in double column at half distance, the 
section of the battery under Lieutenant Stewart, 4th Ar- 
tillery, keeping on the pikea little in rear of the first line. 
The skirmishers soon heecame engaged and were sup- 
ported by the leading regiments, while our guns moved 
forward on the turnpike until within range of the 
eneiny’s guns which were firing on our coluiin from the 
top of the gorge, when they opened with good effect. 
My men steadily advanced on the enemy posted in the 
woods and behind stone-walls, driving him before them 
until he was re¢nforeed by three additional regiments, 
making tive in all opposedtons. Seeing we were likely 
to be outflanked on our right, I directed Lieutenant- 
Colonel bragg, of the 6th Wisconsin, to enter the wood 
on his right and deploy his regiment on the right of the 
ith. This was successfully accomplished, whilethe 19th 
Indiana, supporfed oy the 2d Wiscensin, deployed, and, 
swinging around parallel to the turnpike, took the 
enemy in the flank. Thus the fight continued till long 
after dark, Stewart nsing his guns with good effect 
over the beads of ouv own wen. My men, with their 
anminnilion nearly exhausted, held all the ground they 
hadtaken. .. .” 


The Confederate troops opposed to Meade ap- 
pear te have been Rodes’s brigade, of D. H. Hill’s 
division, supported by Jenkins’s, of D. R. Jones's 
divisien, while Hatch’s advance appears to have 
been resisted by Kemper’s and Garnett’s brigades, 
of D. R. Jones’s division, supported by Evans’s 
independent brigade. Colquitt’s brigade, of D. H. 
Hill’s division, held the main turnpike against 
Gibbon. — EDITORS. 








CAVALRY SKIRMISHERS. 


NOTES ON CRAMPTON’S GAP AND ANTIETAM. 


BY WM. B. FRANKLIN, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. &. V. 


ETWEEN the 2d and 6th of September, the Sixth Corps remained in 
camp near Alexandria and collected horses and transportation for ammu- 
nition and provisions, which were gradnally disembarked. On the latter 
date it marched to Tenallytown, beyond Georgetown, D.C., crossing the 
Potomae by the Long Bridge, and beginning the Maryland campaign. Its 
daily marches thereafter, to the date of the battle ef Antietam, were regu- 
lated by orders from General MeCiellan, who, in turn, was in direct eommuni- 
eation with Washington. It appears from the telegraphic correspondence 
which was earried on between Halleck and McClellan, that while the latter 
believed that General Lee’s object was the invasion of Pennsylvania, the 
former could not divest himself of the notion that Lee was about to play the 
Union army some slippery trick by turning its left, getting between it and 
Washington and Baltimore, and then taking each city by a coup-de-main. 
The following are extracts from some of General Halleck’s dispatches: 


SEPT. 9.—"*. . . I think we must be very cautious about stripping too much the forts on 
the Virginia side. It may be the enemy’s object to draw off the mass of our forces, and then 
attempt to attack from the Virginia side of the Potomac.” 

Sept. 11.— ‘‘ I think the main force of the enemy is in your front; more troops can be spared 
from here.” 

Sept. 13.—“‘I am of opinion that the enemy will send a small column toward Pennsyl- 
vania, so as to draw your forces in that direction ; then suddenly move on Washington with the 
forces south of the Potomac, and those he may cross over.” 


}General McClellan states that he received the dispatch in this form, but as printed in the ‘‘ Official 
Records,” Vol. AIX., Pt. IL, p. 253, the sentence reads: ‘‘If the main force of the enemy is in your 
front, more troops can be spared from here.”— ED!TORS. 
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Sept, 14.—“‘ Scouts report a large force still on Virginia side of the Potomac, near Leesburg. 
If so, I fear you are exposing your left flank, and that the enemy can cross in your rear.” 

Sepr. 16.—‘‘I fear now more than ever that they [the enemy] will recross at Harper's 
Ferry, or below, and tnrn your left, thus cutting you off from Washington. .. .” 


On September 12th, Mr. Lincoln telegraphed General McClellan that he 
believed the enemy was recrossing the Potomac, and said, “* Please do not let 
him get off without being hurt.” 

These dispatches demonstrate that it was McClellan’s duty as a subordinate 
to move slowly and cautiously in his advance, although he believed that the 
whole of Lee’s army was in his front. And during the whole Maryland cam- 
paign his army was nearer Washington than was Lee’s. 

On or before September 7th, General McClellan advised that Harper’s Ferry 
should be evacuated via Hagerstown, so as to hold the Cumberland Valley 
against an advance toward Harrisburg, and on the 10th of September he 
asked that the garrison at Harper’s Ferry should be ordered to join him. 
General Halleck in answer to the last request stated, ‘There is no way for 
Colonel Miles to join you at present; his only chance is to defend his works 
till you can open communication with him.” Yet during the night of Sep- 
tember 14th two regiments of cavalry marched out of Harper’s Ferry to 
Hagerstown without meeting any enemy; and the whole infantry and field- 
artillery force of the garrison might have escaped before the 14th had Gen- 
eral McClellan’s advice of September 7th and 10th been followed. So the 
Sixth Corps moved by easy marches toward the Blue Ridge, under daily 
orders from the commanding general, and on the 14th of September fought 
the battle of Crampton’s Gap, gaining the completest victory gained up to 
that time by any part of the Army of the Potomac. 

While Burnside and Ilooker were forcing Turner’s Gap to open the direct 
road to Hagerstown, I was ordered to move by Crampton’s Gap, five miles 
farther south, and gain Rohrersville, in order to cut off McLaws and kh. H. 
Anderson on Maryland Heights, and to relieve Harper’s Ferry. About noon on 
the 14th of September, the head of my column, Slocum’s division, came upon 
Munford’s brigade of cavalry, comprising the 2d and 12th Virginia regiments, 
with Chew’s battery and a section of the Portsmouth battery of naval 
howitzers, supported by two regiments of Mahone’s brigade of R. H. Ander- 
son’s division, under Colonel William A. Parham. General McLaws had also 
posted the remainder of Mahone’s brigade and the brigades of Semmes and 
Cobb of his own division within supporting distance, and ordered General 
Howell Cobb to take command and to hold the pass against us. With the 
remainder of Anderson’s division and his own, General McLaws occupied 
Maryland Heights, distant five miles. I quote from my official report of the 
action which ensued : 

‘“The enemy was strongly posted on both sides of the road, which made a steep ascent 
through a narrow defile, wooded on both sides and offering great advantages of cover and 
position. Their advance was posted near the base of the mountain, in the rear of a stone-wall, 
stretching to the right of the road at a point where the ascent was gradual and for the most part 


over open fields. Hight guns had been stationed on the road and at points on the sides and 
summit of the mountain to the left of the pass. It was evident that the position could be carried 
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Tho Confederate sharp-shooters were behind their main line on higher ground, protected by trees and bowlders. 
After Parham ’s troops retired, Cobb, who had just reached the field, assumed Ccommand.— EDITORS, 


only by an infantry attack. Accordingly, I directed Major-General Sloeum to advance his 
division through the village of Burkittsville and eommenee the attack upon the night. Woleott’s 
1st Maryland Battery was stationed on the left and to the rear of the village, and maintained 
a steady fire on the positions of the enemy until they were assailed and earried by our troops. 
Smitl’s division was placed in reserve on the east side of the village, and held in readiness to 
codperate with General Slocum or support his attack as oceasion might require. Captain 
Ayres’s battery of this division was posted on a commanding ground to the left of the reserves, 
and kept up an uninterrupted fire on the principal battery of the enemy until the latter was 
driven from its position. 

‘‘The advance of General Slocum was nade with admirable steadiness through a well-direeted 
fire from the batteries on the mountain, the brigade of Colonel Bartlett taking the lead, and fol- 
lowed at proper intervals by the brigades of General Newton and Colonel Torbert. Upon fully 
determining the enemy’s position, the skirmishers were withdrawn and Colonel Bartlett became 
engaged along his entire line. He maintained his ground steadily under a severe fire for some 
time at a manifest disadvantage, until reénforced by two regiments of General Newton's bri- 
gade upon his right, and the brigade of Colonel Torbert and the two remaining regiments of 
Newton’s on his left. The line of battle thus formed, an immediate charge was ordered, and 
most gallantly executed. The men swept forward with a cheer, over the stone-wall, dislodging 
the enemy, and pursuing him up the mountain-side to the crest of the hill and down the oppo- 
site slope. This single charge, sustained as it was over a great distance, and on a rough 
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ascent of unusual steepness, was decisive. The enemy was driven in the utmost confusion 
from a position of strength and allowed no opportunity for even an attempt to rally, until the 
pass was cleared and in the possession of our troops. 

“When the division under General Slocum first became actively engaged, I directed Gen- 
eral Brooks's brigade, of Smith’s division, to advance upon the left of the road and dislodge 
the enemy from the woods upon Slocum’s flank. The movement was promptly and steadily 
made under a severe artillery fire. General Krooks occupied the woods after a slight resist- 
ance, and then advanced, simultaneously with General Slocum, rapidly and m good order, 
to the crest of the mountain. The victorv was complete, and its achievement followed so rap- 
idly upon the first attack that the enemy’s reserves, although pushed forward at the double- 
quick, arrived but in time to participate in the flight and add confusion to the rout. 400 
prisoners, from 17 different organizations, 700 stand of arms, | piece of artillery, ana 3 stand of 
colors were captured.” 


The gun was a 12-pounder howitzer belonging to the Troup artillery 
attached to Cobb’s brigade, and was captured by the 95th Pennsylvania, 
Colonel Gustavus W. Town, of Newton’s brigade. General Cobb says it 
ras “lost by an aceident to the axle,” but according to Colonel Town’s 
report the artillerists fled before his advance, “merely disabling it tem- 
porarily by throwing off one wheel from the limber, which was left with 
the horses near at hand.” Two of the colors were captured by the 4th 
New Jersey regiment, Colonel William B. Hatch, of Torbert’s brigade, and 
one by the 16th New York, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Joel J. 
Seaver, of Bartlett’s brigade. A fourth stand of colors, belonging to 
the 16th Virginia regiment, of Mahone’s brigade, was taken by the 4th 
Vermont reginent, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles B. Stoughton, of Brooks’s 
brigade. 

No report appears to have been made by Colonel Parham, who commanded 
Mahone’s brigade, nor. by his division commander, General R. H. Anderson, 
who was wounded at Antietam, but the reports of Generals Cobb and Semmes 
and Colonel Munford sufficiently indicate the effect of our advance upon the 
forees under their command. Munford, who had eight guns, his two regi- 
ments of cavalry dismounted, and Mahone’s brigade, was driven from his 
position behind a stone-wall at the foot of the pass. Cobb now eame to his 
support, dividing his brigade to the right and left, but too late to change the 
result. @ne regiment, the 10th Georgia, of Semmes’s brigade, also joined in 
Parham’s defense, while the remaining three regiments, with nine guns of 
Manly’s, Macon’s, and Page’s batteries, were posted for the defense of Bur- 
kittsville Gap, about a mile below toward our left, where the artillery is 
deseribed, in the Confederate reports, as having done ‘ good service.” Gen- 
eral Cobb says: 

‘As I was marching the last of the column, I received a message from you [McLaws] .. . 
that 1 must holdthe gap if it cost the life of every man in my command. . .. Two of my 
regunents were sent to the right and two to the left to meet these movements of the enemy. In 
this we were successful, until the center gave way, pressed by fresh troops of the enemy and 
increased numbers. Up to this time the troops had fought well and maintained their ground 
against greatly superior forces. The 10th Georgia regiment, of General Semmes’s brigade, had 
been ordered to the gap from their position at the foot of the mountain and participated in the 


battle with great courage and energy. After the lines were broken, all my efforts to rally the 
troops were unsuccessful.” 
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A BATTERY GOING INTO ACTION. 


(General Semmes, who hurried forward to offer his assistance to General Cobb, 
thus deseribes the scene he witnessed on the Confederate side of the crest: 


“ Arriving at the base of and soon after commencing the ascent of the mountain at Cramp- 
ton’s Gap, I encountered fugitives from the baitle-field and endeavored to turn them back. 
Proceeding farther up the mountain, the troops were met pouring down the road and through 
the wood 1n great disorder, where I found General Cobb and his staff, at the immiment risk of 
then lives, nsing every effort to check and rally them. I immediately jomed my efforts, and 
those of my staff who were with me, to General Cobb's, and codperated with him for a consider- 
able time in the vain effort to rally the men.” 


General McLaws moved Wilcox’s brigade of R. H. Anderson’s, and later 
Kershaw’s and Barksdale’s brigades of his own division, to the support of 
Cobb, but not in time to take part in the engagement. The report of General 
McLaws shows that he accurately appreciated the effect of our success in 
completely shutting up hiscommand on Maryland Heights until the surrender 
of Harper’s Ferry opened the door for him to cross into Virginia. Accepting 
the estimate of Mr. Thomas White, who was chief clerk in the adjutant- 
general’s office at General Lee’s headquarters, and had charge of the returns, 
the whole available force under McLaws was 8000 men, anc mine, on the 
basis of the last returns, 12,300. Couch’s division (7219 men) of the Fourth 
Corps did not reach the field of the 14th until the fighting was over, and 
was cletached from my command early the next morning. But these figures 
are at least one-fifth, if not one-fow'th, beyond the actual effective strength. 
General Cobb estimates the Confederate forces actually engaged at 2200. 
‘Mine can hardly‘have exceeded 6500 ; heavy odds, indeed, but so are stone 
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wails and a steep mountain pass. My losses were 533. The losses in Parhaim’s 
(Mahone’s) brigade, spoken of as heavy, are not reported; those in Cobb’s 
and Semmes’s brigades are given as (49, 

At the end of the fight, after nightfall, the division of the corps which had 
borne the brunt of the fight (Sloeum’s), was, as it were, astride of the moun- 
tain. @f the other division (Smith’s), the brigades of Brooks and Irwin were 
on the mountain, the reserve under Haneoek being at the eastern base. 
Couch’s division reported to me at 10 p.m.) Karly the next morning, Smith’s 
division was sent into Pleasant Valley, west of the Blue Ridge, to begin the 
movement toward Harper’s Ferry. Coneh’s division was sent, by order of the 
commanding general, to occupy Rohrersville. Slocum was to support Smith. 

As I was crossing the mountain about 7 A. M., on September 15th, I had 
a good view of the enemy’s force below, which seemed to be well posted 
on hills stretching across the valley, which is at this place about two miles 
wide. When I reached General Smith we made an examination of the posi- 
tion, and concluded that it would be suieidal to attaek it. The whole breadth 
of the valley was oceupied, and batteries swept the only approaches to the 
position. We estimated the foree as quite as large as ours, and it was in a 
position which, properly defended, would have required a much greater force 
than ours to have earned. Jam unable to give the numbers, but McLaws, 
in his report of the operations of the day, states that he formed the lne across 
the valley with the brigades of Kershaw and Barksdale, except one regiment 
and two guns of the latter, and the “remnants” of the brigades of Cobb, 
Semmes, Mahoue, and Wilcox, which he afterward states were very small. 

The only foree available for an attack would have been Smith’s division 
of about 4500 men, Sloeum’s division being in no condition for a fight that 
day. Reading between the hnes of General MeLaws’s report, he seems to 
have been disgusted that I did not attaek lim. The evidence before the 
court of inquiry on the surrender of Harpers Ferry shows that the white 
flag was shown at 7:30 a. M., on the 15th, and the firing ceased about one 
hour afterward. It is evident, therefore, that a fight between General Me- 
Laws’s foree and mine could have had no effect upon the surrender of Har- 
pev’s Ferry. Sueeess on my part would have drawn me farther away from 
the army and would have brought me in dangerous nearness to Jackson’s 
foree, already set free by the surrender. MceLaws’s supports were three and 
a half miles from him, while my foree was seven miles from the main army. 

Later on that day the enemy withdrew from Pleasant Valley and Harper’s 
Ferry toward Sharpsburg. Couch’s division joined me, and the corps 
remained stationary without orders from MeClellan until the evening of the 
16th, when I was ordered to mareh the next morning to jom the army and to 
send Conch’s division to oceupy Maryland Heights. Accordingly the corps 
started at 5:30 a.M., and the advance reached the field of Antietam at 10 A. 41, 
about twelve miles distant from the starting-point. 

! In October, 1862, when Mr. Lincoln visited the army, he came through Crampton’s Gap; he told me 


that he was astonished tosee and hear of what we had done there. Ife thanked me for it, and said that. 
he had not nnderstood it before. He was in all respects very kind and complimentary.— W. B. F. 
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General Smith’s division arrived first and was immediately brought into 
action in the vicinity of the Dunker Church, repelling a strong attack made_ 
by the enemy at this point. The details of the part borne by the corps in the 
battle are graphically given in the official reports. 

While awaiting the arrival of Slocum, I went to the mght, held by 
Sumner. I found him at the head of his troops, but much depressed. He 
told me that his whole corps was 
exhausted and could do nothing 
more that day. It was lying in line 
of battle partly m a wood from which 
it had driven the enemy that morn- 
ing. About three hundred yards in 
its front, across an open field, was a 
wood nearer the bank of the river, 
strongly held by the enemy. The 
corps had been driven back from an 
attack on this wood with great loss. 

When General Slocum arrived I 
plaeed two brigades of his division 
on General Sumnev’s left and was 
awaiting the arrival of his third bri- 
gade, which was to be in reserve. MAJOR-GENERAL EB. VY. SUMNER 
With ihe two brigades I intended to FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BEFORE Tike WAR. 
make an attack on the wood referred to, and General Sumner was informed 
of my intention. The two brigades were ready to move. Just as the third 
brigade arrived, General Sumner rode up and directed me not to make the at- 
tack, giving as a reason for his order, that if I were defeated the right wonld 
be entirely routed, mine being the only troops left on the right that had any 
life in them. Major Hammerstein, of MeClellan’s staff, was near, and I re- 
quested him to inform General McClellan of the state of affairs, and that I 
thought the attack onght to be made. Shortly afterward MeClellan rode up, 
and, after hearing the statements of Sumner and myself, decided that as 
the dav had gone so well on the other parts of the line it would be unsafe to 
risk anything on the right. Of course, no advance was made by the division. 

Later in the day General McClellan came again to my headquarters, and 
there was pointed out to hima hill on the nght, commanding the wood, and it 
was proposed that the hill should be occupied by our artillery early the next 
morning, and that after shelling the wood, the attack should be made by the 
whole corps from the position then held by it. He assented to this, and it 
was understood that the attack was to be made. During the night, how- 
ever, the order was countermanded. I met him about 9 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 18th. Heinformed me that he countermanded the order because 
fifteen thousand Pennsylvania troops wonld soon arrive, and that upon their 
arrival the attack would be ordered. The troops, however, did not arrive, 
and the order was not renewed that day. On the 19th the corps entered the 
wood, expecting a fight, but the enemy had slipped off during the night. 





THE OPPOSING FORCES IN THE MARYLAND CAMPAIGN. 


The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainable in the Official 


Records. 


K stands fov killed; w for wounded; m w for mortally wounded; m for captured or missing ; c for captured. 


THE UNION ARMY. 


(On September 14th, the right wing of this army, consisting of the First and Ninth Cerps, was commanded by 
Maj.-Gen. A. E. Burnside; tle center, composed of the Second and Twelfth Corps, by Maj.-Gen. Edwin V. Sumner ; 
and the left wing, comprising the Sixth Corps and Couch’s division of the Fourth Corps, by Maj.-Gen. W. B. 


Franklin.) 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC.— Major-General George B. McClellan. 
Escort, Capt. James B. Melutyre: Oneida (N. Y.) Cav., Capt. Daniel P. Mann; A, 4th U. &. Cav., Lieut. Thomas I. 


MeComnick: E, 4th U. 8. Cav., Capt. James B. Meintyre. 


Regular bngineer Battalion, Capt. James C. Duane. 


Provost Guard, Maj. William Lf. Wood: 2d U.S. Cay. (4 co's) Capt. George A. Gordon; 8th U.S. Tnf. (4 co’s), 
Capt. Royal T. Frank; G, 19th U.S. Inf., Capt. Edmund L. Smith; H, 19th U. 8. Inf., Capt. Henry S. Weiton. 


Headquarters Guard, Maj. Granville O. Halier: 93d N. Y., Lient.-Col. Benjamin C. Butler. 
Guard: 1st U.S. Cav. (4 co's), Capt. Mareus A. Reno. 


FIRST ARAY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. Joseph Hooker (w), 
Brig.-Gen. George G. Meade. Statfloss: Antietam, w, 1. 
Eseort: 24. N. Y. Cuv. (4 co’a), Capt. John E. Naylor. 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Rufus King, Brig.-Gen. John 
P. Hatch (w), Brig.-Gen. Abner Deubleday. Staff 

loss: South Mountain, w, 1. 

First Brigade, Col. Walter Phelps, Jv.: 22d N. Y., 
Lient.-Coi. John Meclie, Jrv.; 24th N. Y., Capt. John D. 
O'Brian (w); 30th N. Y., Col. Willixm M. Searing; 84th 
N. Y. (14th Militia), Maj. William lf. de Bevoise; 2d U. 
S. Sharp-shooters, Coil. Wenry A. V. Post (w). Brigade 
loss: South Mountain, k, 20: w, 67; m, 8=95. <Antie- 
tam, k, 30; w, 120; mm, 4=154. Seeond Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. Abner Doubleday, Coil. William P. Wainwright (Ww), 
Liecut.-Col. J. Williunm Hofmann: 7th Tnd., Maj. fra G. 
Grover; 76th N. Y., Col. Willinan VP. Wainwright, Capt. 
John W. Young; 95th N. Y., Maj. Edward Pre; 56th Pi, 
Lieut.-Col. J. William Wofmann, Capt. Frederick Wiil- 
jiaius. Brigade loss: Sonth Monntain, k, 3: w, 52: m, 
4=59. Antietam, w, 10. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Marsena kh. Patriek: 2ist N. Y., Col. William IF. Rogers; 
23d N. Y., Col. lfenry C. Ifuffman; 35th N. Y., Col. New- 
ton B. Lerd; 80th N. Y. (20th Militia), Lieut.-Col. Theo- 
dore B. Gates. Brigade loss: Sonth Mountain, k, 3; 
WwW, LO ie 1 23. Atitietam, k, 30: w,- 187 sm 23s. 
Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John Gibbon: 19th Tnd., Col. 
Solomen Meredith, Licut.-Col. Alois O. Bachman (Ix), 
Capt. William W. Dudiey: 2d Wis., Col. Lucins Fairchild, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas S. Allen (w); 6th Wis., Lient.-Col. 
Edward S. Bragg (w), Maj. Rufus TN. Dawes; 7th Wis., 
Capt. Johu B. Callis. Brigade loss: South Mountain, 
kk, 372 WwW, 251; m, 30=—318. Antietam, kk; 68> w, 2%; ni, 
5 =348. Artillery, Capt. J. Albert) Monroe: ist N. H., 
Lient. Frederick M. Edgell; D, lst R. 7., Capt. J. Aibert 
Monroe; L, lst N. Y., Capt. John A. Reynolds; B. ith 
U. S., Capt. Joseph L. Campbell (w), Lieut. James 
Stewart. Artillery loss: Antictim, kK, 12; w, £6; m, 
= 66: 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. James B. Ricketts. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Abram Duryea: 97th N. Y., 
Maj. Charles Northrup; 10ith N. Y., Maj. Lewis C. Siin- 
ner; 105th N. Y , Col. Lloward Carroll: 107th Pa., Capt. 
James MacThomson. Brigade loss: South Mountain, 
k, 53 we 16=21.. Antictani, ic, 592 w, 2335 1, 35 =327. 
Second Brigade, Col. William <A. Christian, Col. Peter 
Lyle (w): 26th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Richard IW. Richard- 
son; 94th N. Y., Lient.-Col. Calvin Littlefield ; 88th 
Pa., Lient.-Col. George W. Gile (w), Capt. Henry 
R. Myers; 90th Pa... Coil. Peter Lyle, Lieut.-Col. 
William A. Leech. Brigade loss: South Mountain, Kk, 2; 
w,.6=8. Antietam, k, 28; w, 197; m, 29=254. Third 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. George L. artsuff (w), Col. Riehard 
Coulter: 12th Mass., Maj. Flisha Burbank (mw), Capt. 
Benjamin F. Cook; 13th Mars., Maj. J. Parker Gould; 
83d N. Y. (9th Militia), Lient.-Col. William Atterbury ; 
11th Pa., Col. Richard Conlter, Capt. David M. Cook. 
Brigade loss: South Monntain, k, 2; w, 4=6. Antic- 
tam, k, 82; w, 497; m, 20=599. <Avrétillery: F, 1st Pa., 
Capt. Ezra W. Matthews; C, Pa., Capt. James Thomp- 
son. Artillery loss: Antietam, k, 3; w,19; m, 2=24. 
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Quartermasters 


THIRD DIVISION (Pa. Reserves), Brig.-Gen. Georgo G. 
Meade, Brig.-Gen. Truman Seymour. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Truman Seyiour, Coil. Nh. Bid- 
dle Roberts: 1st Pa., Col. R. Biddle Roberts, Capt. Will- 
iiuin C. Talley; 2a Pa., Capt. James N. Byrnes; 5th Pa., 
Col. Joseph W. Visher; 6th Pa., Col. William Sinelair; 
13th Pa. (1st Rifles), Col. Hugh W. MeNeti (kk), Capt. 
Dennis McGee. Brigade ioss: South Monutain, k, 38; 
W, 138171) Antictam, Kk, 243 vw, 1g1—155 Seeound 
Brigade, Col. Albert L Magilton: 3d Pa., Lieut.-Col. 
John Clark; 4th Pa.. Maj. John Nyee; 7th Pa., Col. 
IJenry C. Bolinger (w), Maj. Channeey A. Lyman; 8th 
Pa., Maj. Silas M. Baily. Brigade loss: South Moaunt- 
ain, Kk, 25: Ww, 63; m, 1=—89. Antietam, lk, 41; w. 18l1= 
222, Third Brigade, Cot. Thomas FI. Gallagher (w), 
Licnt.-Col. Robert Anderson: 9th Pa., Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Anderson, Capt. Samuel B. Dick; 10th Pa., Licut.-Col. 
Adoniram J. Warner (w), Capt. Jonathan P. Smith; 11th 
Pa., Lieut.-Col. Samuel 4. Jackson; 12th Pa., Capt. 
Richard Gustin. Brigade joss: South Mountain, k, 32; 
w, 100182. Antictam, k, 37: w, 136: 1n, 2175. alate 
lery: A, lst Pa., Lieut. Jobn @. Simpson; B, 1st Pa., 
Capt. James I}. Cooper; C, 5th U. S., Capt. Dunbar Nh. 
Ransom. <Artillery loss: Antietam, k, 3; w, 18=21. 

SIECOND ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. dwin V. Suin- 
ner. Stafioss: Autfietam, w, 2. 

Eseort: 1) aud k, 6th N. Y. Cav., Capts. IIenry W. 
Lyon and Riley Johnson. Less: Antietam, w, 1. 

FIRST DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Israeli B. Richardson (im w), 
Brig.-Gen. John C. Caldwell, Brig.-Geu. Wintield S. 
Hlaneoek. Staffloss: Antietam, w, 2. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jolin C. Caidwell: 5th N. E., 
Col. Edward E. Cress; 7th N.Y., Capt. Chas. Brestel; 61st 
and 64th N. Y., Col. Franeis C. Barlow (w), Lieut.-Col. 
Nelson A. Miles; 81st Pa., Maj. H. Boyd McKeen. Bri- 
gade iors: Antietam, kK, 443 w, 268; m, 2=314. Seeond 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Thomas F. Meagher, Col. John 
Burke: 29th Mass., Lieut.-Col. Joseph H. Barnes; 63d 
N. Y., Col. John Burke, Licnt.-Col. Wenry Fowler (w), 
Maj. Niechard C. Bentley (w), Capt. Joseph O'Neill; 69th 
N.Y., Lient.-Col. Jimes Kelly (w), Maj. James Cavanagii ; 
88th N. Y., Lient.-Col. Patrick Kelly. Brigade loss: 
Antietam, k,113; w,422; m,5=540. Third Brigade, Col. 
John h. Brooke: 2d Del., Capt. David L. Stricker; 52d 
N. Y., Col. Pani Frank; 57th N, Y., Lient.-Col. Philip J. 
Parisen (k), Maj. Alford B. Chapman; 66th N. Y., Capt. 
Julins Wehle, Lieut.-Col. James H. Bull; 53a Pa., Lieut.- 
Col. Richards MeMichael. Brigade loss: Antietam, k, 
52: w, 244: 1n, 9=3082 <Aréllcry: B, 1st N. Y¥., Cape 
Rufus D. Pettit; Aand C, 4th U. §., Lieut. Evan Thomas. 
Artillery loss: Antietam, k,1; w,3=4. 

SECOND DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. John Sedgwick (w), Brig.- 
Gen. Oliver O. Howard. Staff loss: Antietam, w, 2. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Willis A. Gorman: 15th 
Mass., Lieut.-Coil. John W. Kimball; 1st Minn., Col. 
Alfred Snily; 34th N. Y.. Col. James A. Suifer; 82d N. 
Y. (2d Militia), Col. Henry W. Hudson; 1st Co. Mass. 
Sharp-shooters, Capt. John Saunders (k); 2d Co. Minn. 
Sharp-shootcrs, Capt. William F. Russell. Lrigade loss: 
Antietam, k, 134; w, 539; m, 67=740. Second Brigade, 
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brig.-Gen. Oliver O. Howard, Col. Joshua T. Owen, Col. 
De Witt C. Baxter: 69th Pa., Col. Joshua T. Owen; 7ist 
Pa., Col. [Isaac J. Wistar (vw), Lieut. Richard P. Smith, 
Capt. Enoch EF. Lewis; 72a Pa., Col. De Witt C. Baxter; 
106th Pa., Col. Turner G. Morehead. Brigade loss: An- 
tietain, k, 93; W, 379; m, 73 =545. Third Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. Napoleon J. T. Dana (w), Col. Nomuan.J. Wall: 19th 
Maas., Col. milward W. Hinks (w), Lient.-Col. Arthur EF. 
Devereux (Ww); 20th Mass., Col. Williain R. Lee; 7th 
Mich., Col. Norinan J. Hall, Capt. Charles J. MWunt; 42d 
N. Y., Lieut.-Col. George N. Bomford, Maj. James FE. 
Mallon; 59th N. Y., Col. Win. L. Tidball. Brigade loss: 
Antietam, k, 142; w, 652; m, 10£— 898. cirtillery: A, 1st 
R.1., Capt. John A. Tompkins; I, 1st U.S., Lieut. George 
A. Woodruff. Artillery loss: Antietam, 5,4; w, 21 = 25. 
TIIRD Diviston, Brig.-Gen. William H. Freneh. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Nathan Kimball: 14fh Ind., 
Col. William Harrow; 8th Ohio, Licut.-Col. Franklin 
Sawyer; 132d Pa., Col. Richard A. Oaliforad (k), Lient.- 
Col. Vineent M. Wilcox; 7th W. Va., Col. Joseph Snider. 
Brigade loss: Antietam, k, 121; w, 510; im, 8=639. 
Seeond Brigade, Col. Dwight Morris: 14th Coun., 
Licut.-Col. Sanford H. Perkins; 108th N. Y., Col. Oliver 
H. Palmer; 130th Pa., Col. Henry J. Zinn. Brigade less: 
Antietain, li, 78; Ww, 356; m, 95 =529. Third Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen, Max Weber (w), Col. John W. Andrews: 1st 
Del., Col. John W. Andrews, Licut.-Col. Oliver Hopkin- 
gon (w); 5th Mad., Maj. Leepold Blninenberg (w), Capt. 
E. EF. M. Fachtz; 4th N. Y.. Lieut.-Col. John D. MaecGre- 
gor. Brigade loss: Antietam, kK, 100; w, 449; in, 33 = 582. 
UNATTACHED ARTILLERY: G, ist N. Y., Capt. John Db. 
Frank; 5B, 1st Rh. 7., Capt. John G. Hazara; G, ist LR. T., 
Cape C.D.Owen. Artillery loss: Antietam, kK, 1; w,9=10. 

FOURTH ARMY CORPS. 

FIRST DIVISION (attached to Sixth Army Corps), Maj.- 
Gen. Darius N. Couch. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Charles Derens, Jr.: 7th 
Mass., Col. David A. Russell; 10th Miass., Col. Henry L. 
Enstis; 36th N. Y., Col. William H. Browne; 2d) R. L., 
Col. Frank Wheaton. Seeoud Brigade, Brig.-Gen, Albion 
P. lowe: 62a N. Y., Col. David J. Nevin; 98d Pa., Col. 
Jaines M. MeCarter; 98th Pa., Col. John F. Ballier ; 102d 
Pa, Col. Thomas vA. Rowley; 139th Pa., Col. Frank 
H. Collier. Third Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John Covhraue : 
65th N. Y., Col. Alexander Shaler; 67th N. Y., Col. 
Julius W. Adams; 122d N. Y., Col. Silas Titns; 23d Pa., 
Col. Thomas H. Neill; 61st Pa., Col. George C. Spear; 
82d Pa., Col. David If. Williams. Brigade loss: -Antie- 
tain (Sept. 18th), w,9. Artillery: 3d N. Y., Capt. William 
Stuart; C, 1st Pa., Capt. Jeremniah MeCarthy; D, ist Pa., 
Capt. Michael Hall: G,2aqU.S8., Lieut. J. 1. Butler. 

FIFTH ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. litz John Porter. 

Eseort; Detachinent Ist Me. Cav., Capt. George J. 
Sipnmat. 

FIRST DIVISION, ‘Waj.-Gen. George W. Morell, 

First Brigade, Col. James Barnes: 2d Me., Col.Charles 
W. Roberts; 18th Mass., Lieut.-Col. Joseph Hayes; 
22d Mass., Lieut.-Col. William S. Tilton; 1st Mich., 
Capt. Emory W. Belton; 13th N. Y., Col. Flisha G. 
Marshall; 25th N. Y., Col. Charles A. Johnson; 118th 
Pa., Col. Charles M. Prevost; 2d Co. Mass. Sharp-shoot- 
ers, Capt. Lewis EF. Wentworth. Brigade Joss: Shep- 
herdstown, K, 66; w, 125; m, 130 =321. Sceond Brigade, 
brig.-Gen. Charles Grifliu: 2d D. C., Col Charles M. 
Alexander; 9th Mass., Col. Patrick R. Guiney ; 32d Mass., 
Col. Francis J. Parker; 4th Alich., Col. Jonathan W. 
Childs; lith N. Y., Col. James McQuade; 62d Pa., Col. 
Jacob B. Sweitzer. Brigade loss: Shepherdstown, k, 1; 
w,10=11. Lhird Brigade, Col. T. Bb. W. Stoektou: 20th 
Me., Col. Adelbert Ames; 16th Mich., Lieut.-Col. Norval 
ie. Weleh; 12th N. Y., Capt. William Huson; 17th N. Y., 
Lient.-Col. Nelson B. Bartram; 44th N. Y., Maj. Free- 
nin Conner; 83d Pa., Capt. Orpheus S. Woodward; 
Brady’s Co. Mieh. Sharp-shooters, Lieut. Jonas H. Titus, 
Jr. Brigade loss: Shepherdstown, w,7. Artillery: 3d 
Masa., Capt. Augnstns P. Martin; C, ist R. I., Capt. 
Richard Waterman; D, 5th U. S., Licut. Charles E. Haz- 
lett. Artillery loss: Shepherdstown, mw, 1. Sharp- 
shooters: 1st U. 8S, Capt. John B. Isler. Loss: Shep- 
herdstown, k, 2; w, 5=7. 
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SECOND DIVISION, Bvig.-Gen. George Sykes. 

Firsi Brigade, Licut.-Col. Robert C. Buchanan: 3d U. 
S., Capt. John D. Wilkins; 4th U.S., Capt. Wiram Dryer ; 
12th U.S. dst Battalion), Capt. Matthew M. Blnnt; 12th 
U.S. Qa Battalion), Capt. Thomas M. Anderson; 14th 
U.S. (ist Battalion), Capt. W. Harvey Brown; 14th U. 
S. (2d Battalion), Capt. David B. MeKibbin. Brigade 
loss : Antietain, Kk, 4; w,35=39. Second Brigade, Maj). 
Charles S. Lovell: 1st and 6th U. S., Capt. evi C. 
Bootes; 2d and 10th U.S., Capt. Jolin S. Poland; t1th 
U.8., Capt. De Laneey Floyd-Jones; 17th U. 8., Maj. 
George L. Andrews. Brigade loss: <Antietain, K, 8; 
w, 47; mm, 1=56; Shepherdstown, k, 1; w, 8=9. Tdird 
Brigade, Col. Gonvernenr kK. Warren: 5th N. Y., Capt. 
Cleveland Winslow: 10th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. John W. 
Marshall. Brigade loss: Shepherdstown, w, 1.0 Artil- 
lery: F.kand G, ist U. 8., Lient. Alanson M. Randol; I, 
5th U.S8., Capt. Stephen H. Weed; K, 5th U. 8., Lieut. 
Williaa bk. Van Reed. <Artillery loss: Antietam, w, 3. 
Shepherdstown, Kk, 1; w, 2=3. 

THIRD DIVISION (reached the tield of AntietamSept.18th), 
Brig.-Gen, Andrew .A. Luinphreys. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Erastus LB. Tyler: 91st Va, 
Col. Kkdgar M. Gregory; 126th Pa., Col. James G. lider ; 
129th Pi., Col. Jacob G. Frick; 134th Pa., Col. Matthew 
S. Quay. Seeond Brigade, Col. Peter H. Alabach: 123d 
Pa., Col. John B. Clark; 131st Pa., Lieut.-Col. William B. 
Shaut; 133d Pa., Col. Frankliu B. Speakinan; 155th Pa., 
Col. Kdward J. Allen. ctrlidlery: C, lat N. Y¥., Capt. 
Almont Barnes; L,1st Ohio, Capt. Lucius N. Robinson. 
ARTILLERY RESERVE, Lieut.-Col. William Ways: 

A, B,C, and 71), Ist Battalion N. Y., Lieuts. Bernhard 
Wever and Alfred von Kleiser, and Capts. Robert Lang- 
ner and Charles Kusserow; 5th N. Y., Capt. Elijah D. 
Taft; K, lst U. 8., Capt. William M. Grahim; G, 4th U. 
S., Lient. Mareus BP. Miller. Artillery loss; Antietiai, 
Kk, 549 0 i = 11. 

SIN TIT ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen.Williain B, rranklin. 

Eseort: Band G, 6th Pa. Cav., Capt. HE. P. Mnirheid. 
FIRST DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Slocunn. 

First Brigade, Cal. A. 'T. A. Torbert: Ist N. .L, Lieut.- 
Col. Mark W. Collet; 2d) N. -., Col. Siumuel L. Buck; 
3d N. J., Col. Henry VY. Browns; 4th N. .f.. Col. Will- 
iam 2B. Hateh. Brigade loss: Crampton’s Pass, K, 
38; W, 134172. Antietam, kK, 2; w, 17=19. Seeoud 
Brigade, Col. Joseph J. Bartlett : 5th Me., Col. Nathaniel 
J. Jackson; 16th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Joel J. Seaver; 27th 
N. Y., Licut.-Col. Alexander D. Adams; 96th Pa., Col. 
Henry L. Calkke. Brigade loss: Crampton’s Pass, Kk, 50; 
w, 167 = 217. Antietam, k,1; w, 8=9. DLlerd Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. John Newton: 18th N. Y., Lient.-Col. George 
h. Myers; 31st N. ¥., Lient.-Col. Francis EK. Pinto; 32d 
N. Y., Col. Roderick Matheson (m w), Maj. George F. 
Lemon (in w); 95th Pa., Col. Gustavus W. Tewn. Lri- 
cade loss: Craimpton’s Pass, K, 24; w, 98; mm, 2=124. 
Antietam, K,1; w.20221. Artillery, Capt. Emory Up- 
ton: A, Mc, Capt. John W. Woleott; ist Dlass., Capt. 
Josiah Potters ist N..., Capt. Willian Wexamer; D, 2d 
U. S., Lieut. Edward B. Williston. <Artillery loss; An- 
tietam, Ix, 1; w,133 mn, 2=—16. 

SECOND DIVISION, Maj.-Gen, William F. Smith. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Wintield S. ILancock, Col. 
Am asa Cobb: 6th Me., Col. Hiram Burnham; 43d N. Y., 
Maj. John Wilson; 49th Pa., Lient.-Col. William Brisbane; 
137th Pa., Col. Henry M. Bossert; 5th Wis., Col. Amasa 
Cobb. Brigade loss: Antietam, w,6. Sceord Briyade, 
Brig.-Gen. W. T. IT. Brooks: 2d Vt., Maj. James 1. 
Walbridge; 3d Vt., Col. Breed N. Hyde; 4th Vt., Lieut.- 
Col. Charles B. Stoughton ; 5th Vt., Col. Lewis A. Grant; 
6thVt., Maj. Oscar L. Tuttle. Brigade loss: Cratmpton’s 
Puss, lx, 1: Ww, 18= 10. Arvbietam, k, 1; w,24=25. Third 
Brigade, Col. Williaun H. Irwin: 7h Me., Maj. Thomas 
W. Hyde; 20th N. Y., Col. Ernest von Vegesack ; 33d N. 
Y., Lieut.-Col. Joseph W. Corning; 49th N. Y., Licut.- 
Col. William C. Alberger (w), Maj. George W. Johnson ; 
With N. Y¥., Capt. Nathan 8S. Babeock. Brigade loss: 
Antietam, kK, 64; W, 247; m, 31=342. Artillery, Capt. 
Romeyu B. Ayres: 1b, Md., Lieut. Theodore J. Vanne- 
man; Ist N. Y., Capt. Andrew Cowan; F, 5th U. S., 
Lieut. Leonard Martin. 
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NINTH ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. Ambrose E. Burn- 
side (commanded the right wing of the army at South 
Mountain and exercised general comiand on the left ut 
Antietam), Maj.-Gen. Jesse L. Reno (kK), Brig. Gen. 
Jacob D. Cox. StafFloss: South Mountain, k, 1. 

EBseort: G,1st Me. Cav., Capt. Zebulon B. Blethen. 
FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen, Orlando B. Willcus. 

First Brigade, Col. Benjamin C. Christ: 28th Mass., 
Capt. Andrew P. Caraher; 17th Mich., Col. William Hi. 
Withington; 79th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. David Morrison ; 
50th Pa., Maj. Edward Overton (w), Capt. William H. 
Diehl. Brigade loss: South Mountain, k, 296; w, 136 
=162. Antietam, k, 43; w, 198; m, $=244. Seeoud 
Brigade, Co). Thomas Welsh: 8th Mich. (transferred 
to FirstBrigade, Sept. 16th), Lieut.-Co). Frank Graves, 
Maj. Ralph Ely; 46th N. Y., Lieut.-Col. Joseph Ger- 
hardt ; 45th Pa., Lieut.-Col. John I. Curtin; 100th Pa., 
Lient.-Col. David A. Leekey. Brigade loss: South 
Mountain, k, 37; w, 151 =188. <Antietain, k, 3; w. 86; 
In, 4=93. Artillery: 8th Mass., Capt. Asa M. Coolc; 
EK, 2d U.S., Lieut. Samuel N. Benjimin. <Artillery loss: 
Sonth Mountain, k, 1; w,4=5. Antietam, w, 1. 
SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. James Nagle: 2d Md., Lieut.- 
Col. J. Engene Duryea; 6th N. II., Col. Simon G. Grit- 
tin; 9th N. H., Col. Tcnoeh Q. Fellows; 48th Pa., Lieut.- 
Co). Joshua kK. Sigfried. Brigade loss: South Mountain, 
w, 34; In, T=41. <Antietaimn, k, 39; w, 160; mw, 5= 24, 
Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Edward Ferrero: 21stMasz., 
Co). William S. Clark; 35th Mass., Col. Edward A. Wild 
(w), Lient.-Col. Summer Carruth (ww); 51st N.Y., Col. Rob- 
ert B. Potter; 51st Pa., Co). John F. Hartranft. Brigade 
loss: Sonth Mounitain, k,10; w, 83; m, 23= 116. Antietain, 
k, 95; W, 368; 11,6=469. <Art?lery: D, Pa., Capt. George 
W. Durell; E, 4th U. 8., Capt. Joseph C. Clark, Jr. 
Artillery loss: Antictain, k, 2; w, 4=6. 

TUIRD DIVIsion, Brig.-Gen. Tsuac P. Rodman (m w). 
Staff loss: Antietam, w, 1. 

First Brigade, Col. UWarrison S. Fairchild: 9th N. Y., 
Lient.-Col. Edlgar A. Kimball; 89th N. Y.. Maj. Edwarcl 
Jardine; 103d N. Y., Maj. Benjimin Ringold. Brigade 
loss: South Mountain, lx, 2; w, 18=20. <Antietain, k, 
87; W, 3213 in, 47= 455. Seeond Brigade, Col. Edward 
Harland: 8th Conn., Lient.-Col. Wiram Appelman (ww), 
Maj. John E. Ward; 11th Conn., Col. Henry W. Kings- 
bury (k); 16th Coin., Col. Francis Beach; 4th R. L., 
Co). William H. P. Steere (w), Lieut.-Co). Joseph B. Cur- 
tis. Brigade loss: Antietam, k, 133: w, 462; m, 23=618. 
Artillery: A, 5th U.S., Lieut. Charles P. Muhlenberg. 
Loss: Antietam, w, 3. 

KANAWHA DIVISION, LBrig.-Gen. Jacob D, 
Ehiakim P. Seamimon. 

First Brigade, Col. Ehakim P. Scammon, Col. Hugh 
Ewing: 12th Ohio, Col. Carr B. White; 23d Ohio, Lient.- 
Co). Rutherford B. Hayes (w), Maj. James M. Coinly ; 
30th Ohio, Col. Wugh Kwing, Lient.-Col. Theodore Jones 
(ec), Maj. George 1f. Hildt; ist Ohio Battery, Capt. 
James R. MeMullin: Gilinore’s Co., W. Va. Cav., Lieut. 
James Abrahain; Ilarvison’s Co... W. Va. Cuy., Lieut. 
Dennis Delaney. Brigade loss: South Mountain, k, 63; 
W, 201; in, 8=272. Antietam, k, 28; w, 134; mw, 20= 182, 
Seeond Brigade, Co). Augustus Moor (e), Col. George 
Crook: 11th Ohio, Lient.-Col. Augustus IH. Coleman (k), 
Maj. Lymwau J. Jackson; 28th Ohio, Lieut.-Col. Gottfried 
Becker; 36th Ohio, Col. George Crook, Lieut.-Col. Melviu 
Clarice (k), Maj. E.B. Andrews; Chieago (Ill). Dragoons, 
Capt. Frederick Schambeck; Ky. Battery, Capt. Seth d. 
Simmonds. Brigade loss: South Mountain, k, 17; w, 
64; m,3=84. Antietam, k, 8; w, 583 m, 7 = 73. 

UNATTACUED TROOPS: 6th N. Y. Cav. (8 co’s), Col. 
Thomas C. Devin; 3d Co. Ohio Cay., Lieut. Jonas Sea- 
men; Land XM, 3d U. 8. Art’y, Capt. John Edwards, Jr. 
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TWELFTH ARMY CORPS, Maj.-Gen. Joseph Kk, F. 
Mansfield (k), Brig.-Gen. Alpheus S. Williams. Staff 
loss: Antietam, k, 1. 

Eseort;: L,1s8t Mich, Cay., Capt. Melvin Brewer. 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Alpheus 8. Williams, Brig.- 
ren, Samuel W. Crawford (w), Brig.-Gen. George 
H. Gordon. Staffloss: Antietam, w, 1. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Samnel W. Crawford, Col. 
Joseph F. Knipe: 10th Me., Col. George L. Beal (w) ; 28th 
N. Y., Capt. Wilham H. H. Mapes; 46th Pa., Co). Joseph 
F, Knipe, Lieut.-Col. James L., Selfridge; 124th Pa., Col. 
Joseph W. Hawley (w), Maj. Isaae L. Haldeman; 125th 
Pa., Col. Jacob Higgins; 128th Pa., Col. Samuel Croas- 
dale (lx), Lieut.-Col. William W. Hammersly (w), Maj. 
Joe) B. Wanner. Brigade loss: Antietam, k, 88; w, 
315; m, 27=430. Vhired Brigade, Brig.-Gen. George II. 
Gordon, Col. Thoinas H. Ruger (w): 27th Ind., Col. Silas 
Colgrove; 2d Mass., Col. George L. Andrews: 1th N. 
J., Col. Ezriu A, Carman; 107th N. Y., Col. R. B. Van 
Valkeuburgh; Pa. Zouaves d’Afrique; 3d Wis., Col. 
Thomas II. Ruger, Brigade loss: Antietam, EK, 71; w, 
548; 1, 27 = 646. 

SECOND BIVISION, Lrig.-Gen. George 8. Greene. 

First Brigade, Lieut.-Col. Heetor Tyndale (w), Maj. 
Orrin J. Crane: 5th Ohio, Maj. John Collins; 7th Ohio, 
Maj. Orrin J. Crane, Capt. Frederick A. Seymour; 66th 
Ohio, Lient.-Col. Eugene Powell (w); 28th Pa., Maj. 
Ario Pardee, Je. Brigade loss: Antictain, k, 61; w, 308; 
in, T=376. Second Brigade, Col. Iienry J. Stainrook: 3d 
Ma., Lieut.-Col. Joseph M. Sndsburg; 102a N. Y., Lieut.- 
Col. James C. Lane; 111ih Pa., Maj. Thomas M. Walker. 
Lrigade loss: Antietam, k, 32; w, 128; m,16=176. Third 
Brigade, Col. William B. Goodrieh (k), Lieut.-Col. Jona- 
than Ausfin: 3d Del., Maj. Arthur Maginnis (w), Capt. 
Willian J. McKaig; Purnell (Md.) Legion, Lient.-Col. 
Benjamin L. Simpson ; 60th N, Y., Lient,.-Col. Charles R. 
Brundage; 78th N, Y., Lient.-Col. Jonathan <Anstin, 
Capt. Henry Rh. Stagg. Brigade loss: Antietam, k, 21; 
w,713; m,7=99 Artillery, Capt. Clerinont L. Best: 4th 
Me., Capt. O’Nei] W. Robinson; 6th Me., Capt. Freeman 
McGilvery; M, 1st N. Y., Capt. George VW, Cothran ; 10th 
N.Y., Capt. John T. Brnen; E, Pa., Capt. Joseph M. Knap; 
EF, Pa., Capt. R. B. Hampton; F, 4th U.S8., Lieut. I. D. 
Muhlenberg. Artilleryloss: Antietam,),1; w, 15; m,1=17. 
CAVALKY DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Alfred Pleasonton. 

First Brigade, Maj. Charles J. Whiting: 5th U. &S., 
Capt. Joseph II. MeArthnur; 6th U. S., Capt. William P. 
Sanders. Brigade loss: Antietam, w, 1. Second Bri- 
gade, Col. John F. Farnsworth: 8th Tlt., Maj. William 
H. Medill; 3d Ind., Maj. George H. Chapman; Ist Maas., 
Capt. Casper Crowninshield; 8th [TPa., Capt. Peter 
Keenan, Brigade loss: Antietam, w, 6. Third Brigade, 
Col. Riehard Wf, Rush: 4th Pa., Col. James I. Childa (k), 
Lieut.-Col. James K. Kerr; 6th Pa., Lieut.-Col. C. Ross 
Smith. Brigade loss: Antietam, K,33 w, 10=13. Fourth 
Brigade, Co). Andrew T. McReynolds: ist N. Y., Maj. 
Alonzo W. Adams; 12lh Pa., Maj. James A. Congdon. 
Fifth Brigade, Col. Benjamin F. Davia: 8th N. Y.. Co). 
Benjamin F. Davis; 3d Pa., Lient.-Co). Samuel W. Owen. 
Onattached, 15th Pa. (detachment), Col. William J. Pal- 
mer. Loss: Antietain, k, 1. 

The total loss of the Union Army in the three princi- 
pal engagements of the campaign was as follows: 


Killed. Wounded. ore nee Total. 
Sonth Mountain.... 325 1403 85 1813 
Crampton’s Pass... 113 418 2 533 
Antietam........... 2108 9549 753 12,410 


The casualties during t-he entire eampaign, from Sep- 
tember 3d to 20th (exelusive of Miles’s foree at Harper's 
Ferry, for whieh see page 618), aggregated 2629 killed, 
11,583 wonnded, and 991 captured or missing = 15,203. 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY, 


General Robert E. J.ce. 


LONGSTREET’S COMMAND, Maj.-Gen. James Long- 
Atreet. Stadt losa (in the eampaign): w, 2. 


MCLAWS’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Lafayette MeLaws, Staff 


oe 


Joss (in the campaign): k, 1. ; 


Kershau’s Brityade, Brig.-Gen. Joseph TR. Kershaw : 
2d 8. C., Col. John TD. Kennedy (w), Maj. Franklin Gail- 
lard; 3d 8.C., Col. James D. Nanee; 7th S. C., Col, D. 
Wyatt Aiken (w), Capt. John S. Hard; 8th S. C., Col. 
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John W. Henagan, Lient.-Col. A. J. Hoole. Brigade loss 
(in the eampaign): k, 90; w, 455; m,6=551. Cobb's Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. Howell Cobb, Lieut.-Col. C. C. Sanders, 
Lieut.-Col. William Machae: 16th Ga., : 24th 
Ga., Lieut.-Col. C. C. Sanders, Maj. R. E. MeMillan; Cobb's 
(Ga.) Legion, ——; 15th N.C., Lient.-Col. Williain Mae- 
Rae. Brigade loss (in the campaign): k, 76; w, 318, m, 
452= 846. Semaes’s Brigade, Brig. Gen. Paul J. Semmes: 
10th Ga., Maj. Willis C. Holt (w), Capt. P. II. Loud ; 53d 
Ga., Lieut.-Col. Thomas Sloan (w), Capt. 8S. W. Marsh- 
borne; 15th Va., Capt. E. M. Morrison (w), Capt. Edward 
J. Willis; 32d Va., Col. I. B. Montague. Brigade loss (in 
the campaign): kK, 563 w, 274; m, 43=373. Barksdule’s 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. William Barksdale: 13th Miss., 
Lieut.-Col. Kennon McElroy (w); 17th Miss., Lieut.-Col. 
Joln C. Fiser; 18th Miss., Maj. J. C. Campbell (w), Lient.- 
Col. William II. Leese; 21st Miss., Capt. Jolin Sims, Col. 
Benjamin G. Humphreys. Lrigade loss (in the eamw- 
paign): kK, 35; w, 272; mn, 4311. Ariillery, Maj. &.. P. 
Hamilton, Col. Henry C. Cabell: N. C. Battery, Capt. 
Basil C. Manly; Ga. Battery (Pulaski Art’y), Capt. John 
P. W. Read; Va. Battery (Riehimond Fayette <Art’y), 
Capt. M. C. Macon; Va. Battery (ist Co. Richmond How- 
itzers), Capt. E. 8. MeCarthy ; Ga. Battery (Troup Art’y), 
Capt. H. H.Carlton. (Loss of the artillery ineluded with 
that of the brigades to which attached.) 
ANDERSON’S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Richard H. Anderson 
(w), Brig.-Gen. Roger A. Pryor. Staff loss (in the 
eampaign): w, 1. 














Wileox’s Brigade, Col. Alfred Comming: 8th Ala. ; 
9th Ala., —-——; 10th Ala., ; llth Ala.,——. _ Bri- 
gade loss (in the campaign): k, 343 w, 1813 m, 29 = 244. 
Mahone’s Brigade, Col. W. A. Parham: 6th Va., a5 


12th Va., -16th Va., dist Wi. Gin! Wits. 
Brigade loss (in the eampaign): k, 8; w, 923; mw, 
197 =297. Featherston’s Brigade, Col. Carnot Posey: 12th 
Miss., ——; 16th Miss., Capt. A. M. Feltus; 19th Misa., 
; 2 Miss. Battalion, Lrigade loss (in the 
eampaign): k, 45; w, 238: m,36=319. <Arnistead’s Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. Lewis A. Armistead, Col. J. G. Nodges: 
Sth Wa., ; 14th Va., Co. da. G. Hodges; 38th Va., 
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; 538d Va., ——; 5tth Va., ———. Brigade loss 
(in theeampaign): k, 5; w, 29; m,1=35. Pryor’s Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. Roger A. Pryor: 14th Ala., ——; 2 


Fla., ; 8th Fla., ——; 3d Va., ——.._ Drigade loss 
(in the eampaign): Kk, 48; w, 285; m, 49=382. Wrigitt's 
Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Ambrose R. Wright: 44th Ala., 
3d Ga., ——; 22d Ga., ; 48th Ga., ———. _ Brigade 
loss (in the eampaign): Kk, 32; w, 192; m,34=—258. <Artil- 
lery, Maj. J. S. Sanndere: La. Battery (Donaldsville 
Art’y), Capt. Vietor Manrin; Va. Battery (Hnger’s) ; Va. 
Battery, Lient. C. R. Phelps; Va. Battery (Thompson’s 
or Grimes's). (Lossof artillery notseparately reported.) 
JONES'S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. David R. Joues. 

Toonbs’s Brigade, Grig.-Gen. R. Tooinbs (in temporary 
command of a division), Col. Wenry L. Benning: 2d Ga., 
Lieut.-Col. William R. lolmes (k), Maj. Skidmore Harris 
(w); 15th Ga., Col. Williams T. Milliean (ix); 17th Ga., 
Capt. J. A. McGregor; 20th Ga., Col. John B. Cumming. 
Brigade loss (in the eampaign): k,16; w, 122; m.22=160. 
Draytows Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Thoinas F, Drayton: 50th 
Ga., Lient.-Col. F. Kearse; 51st Ga., oth =. Cr 
Col. W. D. De Saussure. Brigade loss (in the campaign): 
k, 82; w, 280; m.179=541. Diekett’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Richard B. Garnett: 8th Va., Col. Eppa Tiunton; 18th 
Va., Maj. George C, Cabell; 19th Va., Col. J. B. Strange 
(m w), Capt. John L. Cochran, Lieut. Williain N. Wood ; 
28th Va., Capt. W. L. Wingfield; 56th Va., Col. William 
D. Stuart, Capt. John B. MePhail. Brigade loss (in the 
campaign): k,30; w,j99; m,32=261. Nemper’s Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. James L. Kemper: 1st Va., ar Os ee 
——; llth Va., Maj. Adam Clement; 17th Va., Col. 
Montgomery D. Corse (Ww), Maj. Arthur Herbert; 24th 
Va., Brigade loss (in tiie campaign): k,15; w, 
102; m, 27 =144. Jenhkins’s Brigade, Col. Joseph Walker: 
Ist 8S. C., Lient.-Col. D. Livingston (ww): 2d 8. C. (rifles) 
—— ; 5th 8S. C., Capt.T. C. Beekham; 6th &. C., Lient.-Col. 
J. M. Steediman, Capt. E. B. Cantey (w); 4th 8. C. Battal- 
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jon, ——; Palmetto (S. C.) Sharp-shooters, ——. Bri- 
gade loss (in the eampaign): Kk, 27; w, 196; un, 12=235- 
Anderson's Brigade, Col. George T. Anderson: 1st Ga. 
(Regulars), Col. William J. Magill; 7th Ga., - Sth 
Ga. ; 9th Ga., > lltly Ga., Maj. FOIL Little; 
Va. Battery (Wise Art’y), Capt. J. 8. Brown (cw). Bri- 
gade loss (in the eam paign): k, 8; w, 80; m, 6=94. 
WALKER'S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Jolin G. Walker. 

Walker's Brigade, Col. Van 11. Manuing (ww), Col. E. D. 
Tall: 3d Ark., Capt John W. Reedy; 27th N. C., Col. 
John KR. Cooke; 46th N. C., Col. 1. D. Hall, Lieut.-Col. 
William A. Jenkins; 48th N. C., Col. R. C. Hill; 30th Va., 
; Va. Battery, Capt. Thomas L. French. Brigade 
loss (in the campaign); k, 140; w, 684: m, 93 =917. Ran- 
sons Brigade, Lrig.-Gen. Rohert Ransom, Jr.: 2sth N. 
C., Lieut.-Col. John L. Harris; 25th N. C., Col. H. M. 
Rutledge: 35th N. C., Col. M. W. Ransom; 49th N. C., 
Lient.-Col. Lee M. MeAfee; Va. Battery, Capt. James 
kK. Branch. Brigade loss (in the eampaign): Kk, 41; w, 
141; 1n, +=186. 

IOOD’'S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. JolLn B. Hood. 

Hood's Brigade, Col. W. T. Wottord: 18th Ga., Lieut.- 
Col. S. Z. Ruff; Hampton (8. C.) Legion, Lient.-Col. XI. 
W. Ganz; 1st Tex., Lieut.-Col. P. A. Work; 4th Tex., 
Lieut.-Col. B. F. Carter; 5th Tex., Capt. Ike N. M. Tnr- 
ner. Brigade loss (in the eampiign): Kk, 69; w, 417; 1, 
62=548. Law's Brigade, Col. E. MeIver Law: 4th Ala., 
Lieut.-Col. O. K. MeLemore (nm w), Capt. L. IT. Seruggs 
(Ww): 2d Miss., Col. J. M. Stone (w), 11th Miss., Col. P. F. 
Liddell (m w), Licut.-Cel. S. F. Iintler (vw); 6th N. C., 
Maj. Robert *. Webb (w). Lrigade loss (in the campaign): 
i, 53; W, o90s 25368, Anialiey, Maj. B. We Propel: 
Ss. C. Battery (German Art’y), Capt. W. K. Bachman; &. 
C. Battery (Palnetto Art’y), Capt. H. N. Garden; N. C. 
Lattery (Rowan Art’y), Capt. James Reilly. Artillery 
loss (iu the eampaign): k, 4; w, 19=923. 

EVANS’s BRIGADE, Drig.-Gen. Nathan G. Evans (in ten 
porary command of a division), Col. Pp. F. Stevens: 17th 
S.¢., Col F. W. MeMaster; 18th §. C., Col. W. H. Wall- 
ace; 22d §. C., Lieut.-Col. Thomas C. Watkins (kx), Maj. 
M. Tlilton; 23d 8. C., Capt. §. A. Durham (w), Lieut. E. R. 
Whito; IIoleombe’s (S. C.) Legion, ; S. C. Battery 
(Macbeth Art’y), Capt. R. Boree. Brigade loss (in the 
campaign): kK, 40; w, 185; 1, 65 = 290. 

ARTILLERY. Wastington (La.) Artillery, Col. J. B. 
Walton: Ist Co., Capt. C. W. Squires; 2d Co., Capt. J. B. 
Richardson 3; 3d Co., Capt. M. B. Miller; 4th Co., Capt. B. 
F. Itshleman. Loss (in campaign): K,45 w, 2853 m, 2, = 34. 

Lee’s Battalion, Col. 8. D. Lee: Va. Battery (Ashland 
Art’y), Capt. Pichegru Wooltolk, Jr.; Va. Battery (Bed- 
ford Art’y), Capt. T. C. Jordan; &. C. Battery (BGrooks’s 
Art’y), Lieut. William [clliott; Va. Battery, Capt. J. L. 
luhank; La. Battery (Madison Light Art’y), Capt. Geo. 
V. Moody; Va. Battery, Capt. W. W. Parker. Loss (iu 
the campaign): k, 11; w, 75= 86. 

JACKSON'S COMMAND, Maj.-Gen. T. J. Jackson. 
EWELL’S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. A. R. Lawton (ww), Brig.- 
Gen. Jubal A. Early. StatY loss: Antietam w, 2. 

Lawtouws Brigade, Col. M. Douglass (kx), Maj. J. H. 
Lowe, Col. Jobn H. Lamar: 13th Ga., ——; 26th Ga., 
; 31st Ga., Lient.-Col. J. T. Crowder: 38th Ga., : 
60th (+a., ; Glst Ga., Col. John Il, Lamar. Brigade 
loss: Antietam, kK, 106; w, 440; in, 21—567. Shepherds- 
town, Ww, 7. Farty’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jubal A. Early. 
Col. William Smith (w): 1801 Va.. Capt. F. VY. Winston; 
oth Vas; ; 31st Va., ———; 44th Va.,—— 3; 49th Va, 
Col. William Smith; 52d Va., Col. M. G. Warman; 58th 
Va.,——. Brigade loss: <Antietam, k, 18; w,167; m, 
9=194. Trimble’s Brigade, Col James A. Walker (w): 
15th Ala., Capt. T. B. Feagin; 12th Ga., Capt. James G. 
Todgers (kK); 21st Ga., Maj. Thomas C. Glover (w); 21st 
N. C. (Ist N. C. Battalion attached), Capt. F. P. Miller 
(x); Va. Battery, Capt. John R. Johnson. Brigade loss: 
Antietain, k, 27; w, 202; wm, 8=237. Shepherdstown, w, 1. 

Hays’s Brigade, Col. U. Ib. Strong, Brig.-Gen. Harry 
Tillays: 5tlvia, ;6th La., Col. H. LB. Strong (KE) ; 7th 
Bree eoSt in Lae, 2 2401 L..} ; La. Battery, 
Capt. Louis E. D’Aquin. Brigade loss: Antietam, kK, 45; 









































oe The dash indicates that the name of the commanding officer has not been found in the ‘‘ Official Records.’’ — EDITORS. 
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w, 289; in, 2= 336. Artillery, Maj. A. R. Courtney: Ist 
Mad. Battery, Capt. Wiliam F. Deimeut; Md. Battery 
(Chesapeake Art’y), Capt. William D, Brown; Va. Bat- 
tery (Courtney Art’y), Capt. J. W. Latimer; Va. Battery 
(Staunton Art’y), Lient, A. W. Garber, Artillery not 
engaged at Antictain. 

LIGIIF DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Ambrose BP. Hill. 

Branel’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. L. O'B. Branch (kk), Col. 
James tl. Lane: 7th N. C., ; 18th N. C., Lieut.-Col. 
T. J. Purdie; 28th N. C., Col. James EH. Lane; 330N. C., 

—; 37th N. C., ——. Brigade loss: Harper's Ferry, w, 
4. Antietam, K, 21; w, 79;m, 4= 104. Shepherdstown, k, 
3.W, 77 = 74. Gregg's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Maxey Gregg 
(WwW): lst S.C. (Prov. Aximy), Col. D. HW. Hamilton; Ist 
S.C. (lifles), Lient.-Col. James M. Perrin (w); 12th 8. C., 
Co). Dixon Barnes (k), Maj. W. I. MeCorkle; 13th 8. C., 
Col). O. EE. Iedwards; ths. C., Lient.-Col. W. D. Simp- 
son. Brigade loss: Antietam, li, 28; w, 135; m, 2= 165, 
Shepherdstown, k, 10; w, 53=63. Field's Brigade, Col. 
J.M. Broekenbrough : 40th Va., 347th Va.,—— ; 55th 
Va..—_— 22d Va. Battalion, ——. Brigade loss not sepa- 
rately reported. csAreher's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. James J. 
Archer, Col. Peter Tirney: 5th Ala. Battalion, Capt. 
Charles M. Hooper; 19th Ga, Maj. James H. Neal, Capt. 
F. M. Johnston; 1st Tenn. (Prov. Army), Col. Peter ‘Pur- 
ney; 7th Teun., Maj. SG. Shepard, Lient. G. A. 
Howard; 14th Tein., Lieut.-Col. J. W. Loelkert, Col. 
Williant McComb (w). Brigade loss: Warper'’s Ferry, 
k, 1; W, 22= 23. Antietam, k, 15; w, ¢0— 105. Shepherds- 
town, k, 6; w, 49=55. l'ender's Brigade, Brig.-Geu. 
Willian D. Pender: th N. C., Licut.-Col. W. A. Stowe; 
28d N.C., Maj.C.C. Cole; 34th N.C., —-—; 38th N.C., ——-. 
Brigade loss: Harpes's Ferry, k, 2; w, 2022. <Antie- 
tam, k. 2: w, 28=30. Shepherdstown, k, 8; w, 55 = 63. 
Thomas's Brigade, Col. Idward L. Thomas: 14th Ga., 
Co}. R. W. Folsom: 35th Gu., : 45th Ga., Maj. W. LL. 
Grice; 49th Ga., Lient.-Colh S. M. Manning. Brigade 
not at Antictain; losses clsewhere not separately 
reported. Ardllery, Lieut.-Col. Il. L. Walker: Va. Bat- 
tery, Capt. WilHhain G. Crenshaw; Va. Battery (Fred- 
ericksburg Arty), Capt. Carter M. Braxton, Lieut. Ie. A. 
Marve; Va. Battery (Letcher Artty), Capt. Greenlee 
Davidson, Va. Battery (Pureell cirtty), Capt. W. J. 
Pesram (w); 8. C. Battery (ee Dee Art'y), Capt. D. G. 
MeIntosh., Artillery foss not separately reported. 
Division loss (in the cainpaign) : k, 99; Ww, 605; m, 6= 710. 
JACKSON'S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. John RK. Jones (Ww), 

Brig.-Gen. Willian i. Starke (ik), Col A. J. Grigsby. 

Staff loss: Antietam, k, 13 1m, 1 = 2. 

Winders Brigade, Col, A. J. Grigshy, Lieut.-Col. R. D. 
Gardner, Maj. W. J. Williams: 2d Va. (detached at 
Martinsburg), Capt. hh. 'b. Colston; 4th Va., Lient.-Col. 
R.D. Gardner; 5th Va., Maj. If. J. Williams; 27th Va., 
Capt. Frank GC. Wilson ; 33d Va., Capt. Jacoh B. Golla- 
day, Lieut. David IT. Walton. Brigade loss: <Antietain, 
k, 113 w, 77=88 Taliaferro’s Brigade, Col. BB. T. ID. 
Warre 1,Col. James W. Juekson, Col. James hl. Shettield : 
47th Ala., Col. James W. Jaelkison; 48th Ala., Col. James 
J. Shethetd: f0fh Va., —-—; 230 Via., ——? 37th Va., ——-. 
Brigade loss: Antictam, K, 41; w, 132 =173. Jones's Bri- 
gade, Col. Bradley T. Jolson, Capt. John FE. Penn (w), 
Capt. A. GG. Page (w), Capt. R. W. Withers: 21st Va., 
Capt. A.C. Page; 42d Va, Capt. R. W. Withers; 48th Va., 
Capt. Joln H. Candler; Ist Va. Battalion, Lieut. C. A. 
Davidson, Brigade loss not. separately reported. Starhe’s 
Brigade, Brig.-<Gen. William FE. Starke, Col. Leroy A. 
Stafford (w), Col. Edmund’? Pendleton: lat La... Lieut.-Col. 
M. Nolau (w); 2d La. Col. J. MM. Willtttus (Ww): 9th Ta, 
Col. Leroy A. Stafford; 10th a., Capt. H.D. Monier; 
16th La., Col Idiuunid Pendleton; ist La. Battahon 
(Zonaves), Lient.-Col. G. Coppens. Brigade loss (pir- 
tial): Antietam, k, 81; w, 189; m, 17=287. Artilleriy, 
Maj. L. M. Shumaker: Md. Battery (Baltimore Battery), 
Capt. J. GB. Broekenbrvongh; Va Battery (Aleghany 
Arty), Capt. Joseph Carpenter 3; Va. Battery (Danville 
Art’y), Capt. George W. Wooding ; Va. Battery (Ham)p- 
den Art’y), Capt. Willian U1. Caskie; Va. Battery, (Gee 
Battery), Capt. Charles I. Raine; Va. Battery (Rock- 
bridge Art'y), Capt. W. T. Peagne. Artillery 108s not. 
separately reported. 














THE MARYLAND CAMPAIGN. 


IIILL'S DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Daniel H. Hill. 

Ripley's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Roswell §&. Ripley (w), 
Col. George Doles: 4th Ga., Col. George Doles; 44th 
Ga., Capt. John C. Key; Ist N. C., Lieut.-Col. Hamilton 
A. Brown; 3d N. C., Col. William L. De Rosset (w). 
Brigade loss: South Mountain and Antietam, k, 110; w, 
506; 12,124—740. Recles's Brigade, Brig.-Geu, RK. E. 
Nodes (w): 3d Ala., Col. C. A. Battle; 5th Ala., Maj. E. 
IL. Hobson: 6th zVla., Col. J. B. Gordon (Ww), Lieut.-Col. 
J. N. Lightfoot (w): 12th Ala., Col. B. B. Gayle (x); 26th 
Ala, Col. E. A. O'Neal (w). Brigade less: Sonth Mount- 
nin, k, G1; w, 157; m, 204422. Antietam, lx, 50; w, 132; 
In, 21=203. Garland's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Samuel 
Garluid, Jr., (kK), Col. D. kK. McRae (w): 5th N. C., 
Col. D. K. MeKae, Capt. Thomas M. Garrett; 12th 
N. C., Capt. S. Suow; 13th N. C., Lient.-Col. Themas 
Ruffin, Jr. Cw), Capt. J. H. Hyman; 20th N. ¢C., Col: 
Alfred Iverson; 23d N. C., Cok Daniel HEH. Christie. 
srigade loss: Sonth Mountain and Antietam, k, 46; w, 
210; m, 187443. Anderson's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Creorge B. Andersou gn w), Col. R. T. Bennett (w): 2d 
N. C., Col. C. C. Tew dix), Capt. G. M. Roberts; 4th N. C., 
Col. Bryan Grimes, Capt. W. T. Marsh (kx), Capt. D. P, 
Latham (x); 14th N. C., Col. Kh. T. Bennett, Lieut.-Coel. 
Willian A. Jehnston (Ww); 30th N.C., Col. F. M. Parker 
(w), Maj. William W. Sillers. Drigade loss; Seuth 
Monntain snd Antietam, k, 64; w. 229; m, 202—565. 
Colquitt's Brigade, Col. A. WW. Colquitt: 13th <Ala., Col. 
LB. D. Fry (w), Lienut.-Col. W. HI. Betts (w); 6th Ga., 
Lient.-Col. J. LE. Newton (kx); 23d Ga., Col. W.7T. Barclay 
(kx); 27th Ga., Col. Levi B. Smith (ki); 28th Ga., Maj. 
Tully Grayhill, Capt. N. J. Garrison (w). Brigade loss: 


South Monntain and Antietam, k, 129; w, 5183 m, 
184= 831. <Anrtillery, Maj. S. F. Pierson: Ala. Battery, 


Capt. I. A. Mardaway; Ala. Battery (Jeff Davis Art'y), 
Capt. J. W. Bonadarant: Va. Battery, Capt. Willian B. 
Jones; Va. Battery (King Williaa Art'y), Capt. Thonias 
HW. Carter. Drigadeloss: South Mountain and Antietam, 
I hw, O05 87, 

RESERVE ARTILLERY, Brig.-Gen, William N, Pendleton. 

Brown's Bettalion (ist Ta Arty), Cok J. Thompson 
Brown: Powhatan Art’y., Capt. Willis J. Dance: 2d Co. 
Riehioud Mowitzers, Capt. ID. Watson; 3d Co. Rieh- 
mMomd Dowitzers, Capt. Benjamin H. Sinith, Jr; Salem 
Arty, Capt. A. Hupp; Williamsburg Art'y, Capt. Jol» 
A. Coke. Citts's Battalion, Lieut.-Col. A.S. Cutts: Ga. 
Battery, Capt. James Ap Blackshear; Ga. Battery ([r- 
win Art'y), Capt. John Lane; N. C. Battery, Capt. W. 
DP. Lloyd; Ga. Battery, Capt. G M. Pattersou; Ga. Bat- 
tery, Capt. W. M. Ross. Jones's Battalion, Maj. WW. 
PY. Jones: Va, Battery Olorris Art’y), Capt. R. Cc. M. 
Page; Va. Dittery (Orange Art'y). Capt. Jefferson Pey- 
ton; Va. Battery (Turner’s) ; Va. Battery, Capit. A. Wihn- 
bish. Nelsows Batlalion, Maj. Willian Nelson: Va. 
Battery (Ninherst Art’y), Capt. T. J. Kirkpatrick; Va. 
Battery (Fluvanna aArtty), Capt. John J. Aneell; Va. 
Battery, Capt. Charles T. Hnckstep; Va. Battery, Capt. 
Marmaduke Johnson; Ga. Battery (Tilledge Art’), 
Capt. John Milledge. Miseellanicous: Va. Battery, Capt. 
W.E. Cutshaw: Va. Battery (Dixie Art'y), Capt. W. 11. 
Chapman; Va, Battery Qfagruder Art’y), Capt. T. J. 
Page, Jr.; Va. Battery, Capt. W. H. Riee. 

CAVALRY, Maj.-Gen. James I. 3. Stuart. 

Tlinmplows Brigade, Brig-Gen. Wade Hampton: Ist 
N.C. Col L. & Baker; 2d 8. C., Col. M. C. Butler: 10th 
les —; Coblva (Ga.) Legion, Lient.-Col. P.M. ii. 
Young (Ww), Maj. William @. Delouy ; Jeff. Davis (M1iss.) 
Legion, Lieut.-Col. W. T Martin. Lee's Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. Fitzhueh Lee: ist Va., Lient.-Col. L. T. Brien; 3d 
Va., Lient.-Col. John T. Thornton (Qn iw); 4th Va. Col. 
W. CG. Wickhain; 5th Va., Col. Thomas L. Resser; 9th 
Va., ——.  Roherisan's Brigade, Col. Thomas T. Mun- 
ford: 2d Va... Lient.-Col. Richard JI. Burks; 7th Va.. 
Capt. S.B. Myers; 12th Va..Col. A. W. Harman. 2707se 
Artillery: Va. Battery, Capt. iP. Chew; & C. Battery. 
Capt. J. F. Wart; Va. Battery, Capt. John Velham. 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery loss (ip the eampaign): k, 
10; w, 45; 11,661. 

seceording tothe report of Lee's medical director (Dr. 
Guild), there wis @ loss of 1567 killed and 8724 wounded 
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in the battles of South Mountain, Crampton’s Pass, Har- 
Pper’s Ferry, Sharpsburg (or Antietam), and Shepherds- 
town. Dr. Guild does not give the nuinber of missing 
and prisoners, and healso omits the easualties in Jones's 
brigade of Jackson’s division, Rodes’s brigade of TD. II. 
Hill's division, and the whole of A. IP. Hiil’s division. 
The corps and division commanders report 1890 killed, 
9770 wounded, and 230: eaptured or missing during the 
eampaign, making a total of 13,964. Estimating four- 
fifths of these for the battle of Antietam, We have the 
followiug comparative result in that engagement: 


nase z Captured 
Ailled. Wounded. or Missing. Total. 
Umion Any -..<2...42. 2108 9549 as) 12,410 
Confederate Army.. .. 1512 7816 1844 ie 


There is not the slightest reason for doubting that 
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many of the “missing” of Lee’s army were killed, and 
that if the number could be aseertained, it would 
materially inerease that class of casualties. Generel 
McClellav (Vol. NIX., Pt. 1., p. 67, ** Otfieial Records’), 
says that ** about 2700 of the eneiy’s dead were . . . 
counted and buried upon the hattle-field of Antietam”; 
also, that ‘a portion of their dead had been previonsly 
buried by the eneny.”’ 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE ARMIES. 


According to MeClellan’s report the number of com- 
batants in his eommand was 87,164; but the brunt of the 
battle Was borne by not above 60,000 men. 

Comparing the arailable strength of the two armies, 
undoubtedly MeCielan's doubled that of Lee’s. In his 
offieial report General Lee says, ** This great battle was 
fought by less than 40,000 men on our side.” 


THE FINDING OF LEEF’S LOST ORDER. 


BY SILAS COLGROVE, BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL, U.S. V. 


N reply to your request for the particulars of 

the finding of General Lee’s lost dispatch, 
‘Special Orders No. 191,” and the manner in 
which it reached General McClellan, [ beg leave 
to submit the following account : 

The Twelfth Army Corps arrived at Frederick, 
Maryland, about noon on the 13th of September, 
1862. The 27th Indiana Volunteers, of whieh I 
was colonel at that date, belonged to the Third 
Brigade, First Division, of that corps. 

We stacked arms on the same ground that had 
been oceupied by General D. H. Hill’s division the 
evening before. 

Within a very few minntes after halting, the 
order was brought to me by First Sergeant Jobn 
M. Bloss and Private B. W. Mitchell, of Company 
F, 27th Indiana Volunteers, who stated that it 
was found by Private Mitchell near where they 
had stacked arms. When I received the order it 
was wrapped around three cigars, aud Private 
Mitchell stated that it was in that condition when 
found by him. [See p. 664.] 

General A, 8. Williams was in command of our 
division. I immediately took the order to bis 
headquarters, and deliveredit to Colonel 5. E. Pitt- 
man, General Williams’s adjutant-general. 

The order was signed by Colonel Chilton, General 
Lee’s adjutant-general, and the signature was at 
onee recognized by Colonel Pittman, who had 
served with Colonel Chilton at Detroit, Michigan, 
before the war, and was acqnainted with his hand- 
writing. It was at once taken to General MMeClel- 
lan’s headquarters by Colonel Pittmau. It was a 
general order giving directions for the movement 
of General Lee’s entire army, designating the route 
and objective point of each corps. Within an hour 
after finding the dispatch, General McClellau’s 
whole army was on the move, and the enemy were 
overtaken next day, the 14th, at South Mountain, 
and the battle of that name was fought. During 
the night of the 14th General Lee’s army fell back 
toward the Potomac River, General MeClellan fol- 
lowing the next day. On the 16th they were over- 
taken again, and the battle of Antietam was fought 
mainly on the 17th. General D. H. Hill says in 
his article in the May ‘“‘Century,” that the battle 


of South Mountain was fought in order to give Gen- 
eral Lee time to move his trains, which were then 
parked in the neigh)orhood of Boonsboro’. It is 
evident from General Lee's movements from the 
time he left Frederick City, that he intended to 
recross the Potomae without hazarding a battle in 
Maryland, and had it not been for the finding of this 
lost order, the battle of South Mountain. and prob- 
ably that of Antietam, would not have been fought. 

For confirmation of the above statements in 
regard to the finding of the dispatch, vou are 
respectfully referred to Colonel Samuel E. Pittman, 
of Detroit, Michigan, and Captain John M. Bloss, 
of Muncie, Indiana. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2d, 1886. 


NerTE.— Mr. W. A. Mitchell, the son of Private Mitch- 
ell, who, as General Silas Colgrove describes above, was 
the finder of Lee’s order, writes to say that his father 
was severely wounded at Antietam. After eighf months 
in hospital he coipleted bis term of enlistment, three 
years, and three years after his discharge died at his 
home in Bartholoinew, Indiana. As bis family were 
then destitnte. some efforts are said to have heen made 
to proeure a pension for the widow, but General Col- 
srove (in a letter to the editor of the *‘ Century,” dated 
Washington, November 15th, 1886) states that ‘* neither 
the soldier nor the widow has ever filed a claim for pen- 
sion, and any seeming failure of recognition is not due 
to neglect on the part of the Pension Office.”’ 

The following letter from General MecCiellan to the 
son is of interest: 


“TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, November 1Sth, 1879. W. A. MIT- 
CHELL, Esy., LA CYNGE, KANSAS.— DEAR SIR: Your letter of 
the 9th inst. has reached me. I cannot, at this interval of 
time, recall the name of the finder of the papers to which you 
refer—it is donbtful whether I ever knew the name. All 
that I can say is that on or about the 13th of September, 
1862,—just. before the battles of South Mountain and Antie- 
fam,—there was handed to me by a2 member of my staff a 
copy (original) of one of General Lee's orders of march, 
directed to General D. H. Jiill, which order developed Gen- 
eral Lee’siptended operations for the next few days, and was 
of very great service to me in enabling me to direct the 
movements of my own troops accordingly. This order was 
stated to have been found on one of the abandoned camp- 
grounds of the Confederate troops by a private soldier, and, 
as I think, of an Tndiana regiment. Whoever found the order 
in question and transmitted it to the headquarters showed 
intelligence and deserved marked reward, for he rendered an 
infinite service. The widow of that soldier shonld have her 
pension withont a day's delay. Regrettipg that it is not 
in my power to give the name of thie finder of the order, J am 
very truly yours, GEO. B. MCCLELLAN.” EDITORS, 
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BY JOHN G. WALKER, MAJOR-GENERAL, C. S. A. 


\ HEN General Lee began his campaign against Pope I was in command 

of a division (of three brigades) which was not a part of either of 
the two corps of the Army of Northern Virginia. I was left on the James 
for the defense of Richmond, but after the evacuation of Harrison’s Landing 
by MeClellai’s army [August 14th to 20th], the Confederate capital being no 
longer threatened, I was ordered by the Secretary of War to leave one of my 
brigades at Richmend and proceed with the other two to join General Lee 
in the field. Leaving Daniel’s brigade on the James, I marched northward 
with my old brigade, the strongest and the one which had seen most service, 
at that time commanded by Colonel Van H. Manning, and with the brigade 
of General Kobert Ransom. 

It was our hope that we should overtake General Lee in time to take part 
in the fight with Pope; but when we reached the field of Bull tun we found 
it strewn with the still unburied dead of Pope’s army, and learned that Lee 
was pushing for the fords of the Upper Potomae. Following him rapidly, on 
the inght of the 6th of September iny division reached the vicinity of Lees- 
burg, and the next morning crossed the Potomac at Cheek’s Ilford, at the 
mouth of the Monoecacy, and about three miles above White’s Ford, where 
Stonewall Jackson had crossed. 

At Cheek’s ord I overtook G. B. Anderson’s brigade of D. H. Hill’s division 
acd crossed into Maryland withit. The next day we reached the neighbor- 
hood of Frederick. I went at once to General Lee, who was alone. After 
listening to my report, he said that as I had a division which would often, 
perhaps, be ordered on detached service, an intelugent performance of my 
duty might require a knowledge of the ulterior purposes and objects of the 
campaign. 

“Here,” said he, tracing with his finger on a large map, “1s the line of our 
cohnnnnnieations, from Rapidan Station to Manassas, thence to Frederick. 
It is too near the Potomac, and is hable to be cut any day by the enemy’s 
eavalry. I have thercfore given orders to move the line back into the Valley 
of Virginia, by way of Staunton, Harrisonburg, and Winchester, entering 
Maryland at Shepherdstown. [See map, p. 555. ] 

“T wish you to return to the mouth of the Monocacy and effectually destroy 
the aqnednet of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. By the time that is accom- 
plished yon will receive orders to codperate in the capture of Harper’s Ferry, 
and you will not return here, but, after the capture of Harper’s Ferry, will 
rejoin us at Hagerstown, where the army will be concentrated. My informa- 
tion ts that there are between 10,000 and 12,000 men at Harper’s Ferry, and 
38000 at Martinsburg. The latter may escape toward Cumberland, but I 
think the chances are that they will take refuge at Harper’s Ferry and be 
captured. 

} For other Harper’s Ferry pictures, see Vol. I., pp. 115 to 120, and Vol. IL., p. 155.—EpITors. 
GOL 
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“Besides the men and material of war which we shall capture at Harper’s 
Ferry, the position is necessary to us, not to garrison and hold, but because 
in the hands of the enemy it would be a break in our new line of commu- 
nications with Richmond. 

“A few days’ rest at Hagerstown will be of great service to our men. 
Hundreds of them are barefooted, and nearly all of them are ragged. I hope 
to get shoes and clothing for the most needy. But the best of 1t will be that 
the short delay will enable us to get up our stragglers — not stragglers from 
a shirking disposition, but simply from imability to keep up with their com- 
mands. {, I believe there are not less than from eight to ten thousand of them 
between here and Rapidan Station. Besides these we shall be able to get a 
large number of recruits who have been accumulating at Richmond for some 
weeks. I have now requested that they be sent forward to join us. They 
ought to reach us at Hagerstown. We shall then have a very good army, 
and,” he smilingly added, ‘one that I think will be able to give a good 
account of itself. 

“Tn ten days from now,” he continued, “if the military situation is then 
what I confidently expect it to be after the capture of Harper’s Ferry, I 
shall concentrate the army at Hagerstown, eftectnally destroy the Balti- 
more and Ohio road, and march to this point,” placing his finger at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. “That is the objective point of the campaign. 
You remember, no doubt, the long bridge of the Pennsylvania railroad 
over the Susquehanna, a few miles west of Harrisburg. Well, I wish 
effectually to destroy that bridge, which will disable the Pennsylvania 
railroad for a long time. With the Baltimore and Ohio in our posses- 
sion, and the Pennsylvania railroad broken up, there will remain to 
the enemy but one route of communication with the West, and that 
very circuitous, by way of the Lakes. After that I can turn my atten- 
tion to Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washington, as may seem best for our 
interests.” 

I was very much astonished at this announcement, and I suppose he 
observed it, for he turned to me and said: 

“You doubtless regard it hazardous to leave McClellan practically on my 
hne of communication, and to march into the heart of the enemy’s country ?” 
I adinitted that such a thought had occurred to me. 

“Are you acquainted with General MeClellan?” he inquired. I rephed 
that we had served together in the Mexican war, under General Scott, but 
that I had seen but little of him since that time. 

During the Maryland campaign the Federals impatient at the want of activity of your army, and we 


as well as the Confederates were greatly weakened must pushiton. . . . Thereis a decided want of legs 


; : od ; , inourtroops. . . . Thereal difficulty is they are not 
by straggling. On October 7th, twenty days after sufficiently exercised in marchiug ; they lie still in camp 


the battle of Antietam, General Halleck, in a letter too long. Aftera hard mareh one day is time enough 


to General McClellan, said: torest. Lying still beyond that time does not rest the 
‘‘Straggling is the great curse of the army, and must men. If we compare the average distanees marched 
be checked by severe mensnures. . . . I think, my- per month by onr troops for the last year, with that of 


self, that shooting them while in the act of straggling therehels, or with European armies in the field, we will 
from their commands, is the only effective remedy that see why our troops march no better. They are not suf- 
can be applied. Tf you apply the remedy you will be ficiently exercised to make them good and efficient sol- 
sustained here. . . . The country is becoming very ‘lers.” EDITORS. 
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“He is an able general 
but a very cautious one. 
Aye WEENIE aa ee] His enemics among his 
é ge a : is ak SS Ae is own people think him 
eae pie ie gt ae Gal too much so. fis army 

mie Be. \el i Se ee Fi ore] 1S 1n a very demoralized 
a SORES “1 and chaotic condition, 
and will not be preparecl 
for offensive operations 
—or he will not think it 
so—for three or four 
weeks. Before that time 
I hope to be on the Sus- 
quehanna.” 

Our conversation was 
interrupted at this point 
by the arrival of Stone- 
wall Jackson, and after 
a few minutes Lee and 
Jackson turned to the 
subject of the capture of 
Harper's Ferry. Lremem- 
ber Jackson seemed in 


iaiind ~ high spirits, and even 
MAP OF THE DEFENSES AND APPROACHES OF HARPER’S FERRY. indulged in ray little mild 


scaeor Y> MILE 
————— eee 





pleasantry about his long neglect of his friends in “the Valley,” General 
Lee replying that Jackson had “ some friends” in that region who would not, 
he feared, be dehghted to see him. 

The arrival of a party of ladies from Frederick and vicinity, to pay their 
respects to Lee and Jackson, put an end to the conversation, anc soon after 
I took my departure. 

Retracing our steps toward the Potomac, at 10 p. mM. of the 9th my division 
arrived at the aqueduet which conveys the waters of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
caval acrossthe Monoeaecy. The attempted work of destruction began, but so 
adnurably was the aqueduet construeted and cemented that it was found to 
be virtually a solid mass of granite. Not a seam or erevice could be discov- 
ered 1n wluch to insert the pomt of a crow-bar, and the only resouree was 1n 
blasting. But the drills furnished to my engineer were too dull and the granite 
too hard, and after several hours of zealous but meftectual effort the attempt 
had to be abandoned. Dynamite had not then been invented, so we were 
fouled 1n our purpose, and about 3 o’clock a. M. of the 10th went into bivouae 
about two mules and a half west of the Monocacy. 

Late in the afternoon a courier from General Lee delivered me a copy of 
his famous “Special Orders No. 191,” directing me to coeperate with Jackson 
and MeLaws in the capture of Harper’s Ferry. That order contained the most 
precise and detailed information respecting the position, at its date, of every 
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portion of the Confederate army,— where 1t would be during the next five or 
six days at least,—and inferentially revealed the ulterior designs of the 
Confederate commander. Possessed of the information it contained, the 
Federal general would be enabled to throw the weight of his whole foree on 
that small portion of the Confederate army then with Lee, before Jackson, 
MeLaws, and Walker could effect the capture of Harper’s Ferry and go to 
its assistance. 

General McClellan did get possession, on the 13th of September, of a copy 
of this order, addressed to General D. H. Hill. In what manner this 
happened is not positively known. General Bradley T. Johnson says that 
there is a tradition in Frederick that General Hill was seen to drop a paper 
in the streets of that town, which was supposed to be the order in question. 
The Comte de Paris says it was found in a house in Frederick which had 
been occupied by General Hill. But General Hill informed me, two vears 
after the war, that he never received the order, and never knew of its exist- 
ence until he read it in MeClellan’s report. { 

To whatever circumstance General MeClellan owed its possession, it 
certainly enabled him to thwart General Lee’s designs for the invasion of 
Pennsylvania, or & movement upon Washington. But that he obtained all 
the advantages he might have done will hardly be contended for by General 
MeClellan’s warmest admirer. By the exercise of greater energy he might 
easily have crushed Lee on the afternoon of the 15th or early on the 16th, 
before the arrival of Jackson from Harper’s Ferry. On receiving my copy 
of the order I was so impressed with the disastrous consequence which might 
result from its loss that I pinned it securely 1n an inside pocket. In speak- 
ing with General Longstreet on this subject afterward, he remarked that the 
same thought had occurred to him, and that, as an absolutely sure precaution, 
he memorized the order and then ‘chewed it up.” 

Informed of the presence of a superior Federal force at Cheek’s Ford, 
where I was ordered to pass the Potomag, and learning that the crossing at 
the Point of Rocks was practieable, I moved my division to that place and suc- 
ceeded in landing everything safe on the Virginia shore by daylight of the 11th. 

About the same time a heavy rain set in, and as the men were much 
exhausted by their night march, I put them into bivouae. I would here 
remark that the Army of Northern Virginia had long since discarded their 
tents, capacious trunks, carpet-bags, bowie-knives, mill-saw swords, and six- 
shooters, and had reduced their “ kits” to the simplest elements and smallest 
dimensions. 

Resuming our march on the morning of the i2th, we reached Hullsboro’ 
and halted for the night. During the night I was sent for from the village 
inn by a woman who claimed my attendance on the ground that she was Just 
from Washington, and had very important information to give me. Answer- 
ing the eall, I found seated in the hotel parlor a young woman of perhaps 
twenty-five, of rather prepossessing appearance, who claimed to have left 





} See General D. H. Hill’s statement, p. 570; General Colgrove’s, p. 6038, and the test of 
the order, p. G64.— EDITORS. 
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LOUDOUN HEIGHTS. 


VIEW FROM WALKER'S POSITION ON LOUDOUN IFEIGHTS OF THE UNION CAMP AND POSITION ON 

MARYLAND HEIGHTS. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 
Washington the morning before, with important information from “our 
friends” in the Federal capital which she could communicate only to General 
Lee hinself, and wished to know from me where he could be found. I saw 
at onee that I had to do with a Federal spy; but as I did not wish to be 
encumbered with a woman prisoner, I professed ignorance of General Lee’s 
whereabouts and advised her to remain quictly at the hotel, as I should, no 
doubt, have some information for her the next morning. Before resuming 
our march the next day I sent her under guard to Leesburg, directing the 
provost marshal at that place to hold her for three or four days and then 
release her. 

Resuming the march at daylight on the 13th, we reached the foot of Lou- 
doun Heights about 10 o’clock. Here I was jomed by a detachment of signal 
men and Captain White’s company of Maryland cavalry. I detached two 
regiments,—the 27th North Carolina and 30th Virginia,—under Colonel J. R. 
Cooke, directing him to ascend Loudoun Mountain and take possession of the 
heights, but, in case he found no enemy, not to reveal his presence to the 
garrison of Harper’s Ferry. I sent with him the men of the Signal Corps, 
with orders to open communication if possible with Jackson, whose force 
ought to be in the neighborhood, coming from the west. I then disposed of 
the remainder of the division around the point of the mountain, where it 
abuts on the Potomac. 
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About 2 p. m. Colonel Cooke reported that he had taken unopposed posses- 
sion of Loudoun Heights, but that he had seen nothing of Jackson, yet from 
the movements of the Federals he thought he was close at hand. By 8 o’clock 
the next morning five long-range Parrott rifles were on the top of the moun- 
tain in a masked position, but ready to open fire. About halt-past 10 o’clock 
my signal party succeeded in informing Jackson of my position and my 
readiness to attack. 

Ata reunion ot the Association of the Army of Northern Virginia held at, 
Richmond on October 23d, 1884, in an address delivered by General Bradley 
T. Johnson, occurs this passage : 


‘“ MceLaws, having constructed a road up Maryland Heights and placed his artillery in posi- 
tion during the 14th, while fighting was going on at Crampton’s Gap and Turner’s Gap, sig- 
naled to Jackson that he was ready; whereupon Jackson signaled the order both to McLaws 
and Walker — ‘ Fire at such positions of the enemy as will be most effective.’” 


I am, of course, ignorant of what Jackson may have signaled McLaws, but 
it is certain that I received no such order. On the contrary, as soon as he was 
informed that McLaws was in possession of Maryland Heights, Jackson sig- 
naled me substantially the following dispatch: ‘ Harper’s Ferry is now com- 
pletely invested. I shall summon its commander to surrender. Should he 
refuse I shall give him twenty-four hours to remove the non-combatants, 
and then carry the place by assault. Do not fire unless forecd to.” 

Jackson at this time had, of course, no reason to suspect that McClellan 
was advancing in force, and doubtless supposed, as we all did, that we should 
have abundant leisure to rejoin General Lee at Hagerstown. But about 
noon I signaled to Jackson that an action seemed to be 1n progress at 
Crampton’s Gap, that the enemy had made his appearance in Pleasant Valley 
in rear of McLaws, and that I had no doubt McClellan was advancing in 
force. 

To this message Jackson rephed that it was, he thought, no more than a 
cavalry affair between Stuart and Pleasonton. It was now about half-past 
12 and every minute the sound of artillery in the direction of South 
Mountain was growing louder, which left no doubt on my mind of the 
advance of the whole Federal army. If this were the case, it was certain that 
General Lee would be in fearful peril should the capture of Harper’s Ferry 
be much longer delayed. I thereupon asked permission to open fire, but 
receiving no reply, I determined to be “ forced.” For this purpose I placed the 
two North Carolina regiments nuder Colonel (afterward Major-General, and 
now U.S. Senator) M. W. Ransom, which had relieved those under Cooke, in 
line of battle 1n full view of the Federal batteries on Bolivar Heights. As I 
expected, they at once opened a heavy, but harmless, fire upon my regiments, 
which afforded me the wished-for pretext. Withdrawing the infantry to the 
safe side of the mountain, I directed my batteries to reply. 

It is possible that some of my military readers may question the propriety 
of my course, and allege that it amounted virtually to disobedience of orders. 


p See statements by General Bradley T. Johnson, p. 615, and Colonel H. Kyd Douglas, p. 617.— Eb1TorRs. 
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Tlis I freely admit, but plead the dire urgeney of the ease. Had Jackson 
compromised himself by agreeing to allow the Federal commander twenty- 
four hours, as he proposed, General Lee would undoubtedly have been driven 
into the Potomac before any portion of the Confederate foree around Ilar- 
per’s Ferry could have recnforced hun. The trouble was that Jackson could 
not be made to beheve that MeClellan’s whole army was in movement. 

I never knew whether or not Jackson aetually made a formal demand for 
the snrrender of the Federal garrison, but I had Ins own word for it that he 
intended to do so. Besides, such a course was in harmony with the humanity 
of his generous nature, and with his constant praetiee of doing as little harm 
as possible to non-eombatants. 

About an hour after ny batteries opened fire those of uA. 2. Hill and Law- 
ton followed suit, and about 3 o’cloek those of AIecLaws. But the range from 
Maryland Heights being too great, the fire of MclLaws’s guns was ineffective, 
the shells bursting in mid-air without reaching the enemy. From my posi- 
tion on Loudoun Heights my guns had a plunging fire on the Federal batteries 
a thousand feet below and did great exeeution. By 5 o’elock onr eombined 
fire had silenced all the opposing batteries except one or two guns east of 
Bohvar Heights, whieh kept up a plucky but feeble response until mght put 
a stop to the combat. | 

Durning the mght of the 14th-15th, Major (afterward Brigadier-General) 
R. Lindsay Walker, elief of artillery of A. P. Hhll’s division, suceeeded 
in crossing the Shenandoah with several batteries, and placing them in 
sueh a position on the slope of Loudoun Mountain, far below me, as to 
command the enemy’s works. AleLaws got lis batteries nito position nearer 
the enemy, and at dayhght of the 15th the batteries of our five divisions were 
pouring thei fire on the doomed garrison. The fire of my batteries, however, 
was at random, as the enemy’s position was entirely coneealed by a dense fog 
ehnuging to the sides of the mountain far below. But my artillerists trained 
their guns by the previous day’s experience and delivered their fire through 
the fog. 

The Federal batteries rephed promptly, and for more than an hour main- 
tained a spirited fire; but after that tune it grew more and more feeble until 
about 8 o’elock, when it eeased altogether, and the garrison surrendered. 
Owing to the fog I was ignorant of what had taken plaee, but surmising it, I 
soon ordered my batteries to cease firing. Those of Lawton, however, eon- 
tinued some nunutes later. This happened unfortunately, as Colonel Dixon 
S. Miles, the Federal commander, was at this thine mortally wounded by a 
fragment of shell while waving a white flag in token of snrrender. 

It. was pleasing to us, perched upon the top of the mountain, to know that 
more than twelve thousand “boys in blue” below us were stacking arms. 
Such a situation has its pathetie side too, for after the first feeling of exulta- 
tion has passed there eomes one of sympathy for the humihation of the brave 
men, who are no longer enennes, but unfortunate fellow-soldiers. 

Some hours later, accompanied by two of my staff, I rode into Harper’s 
Ferry, and we were interested in seeing our tattered Confederates fraterniz- 
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ing in the most eordial manner with their well-dressed prisoners. I was 
introdueed by General A. P. Hill to Federal Brigadier-General White. He 
explained to me that although of superior rank to Colonel Ailes he had 
declined to assume command of the garrison, since Le was at Harper's Ferry 
by accident — ‘an unfortunate accident too,” he added. 

Tam of the opinion that it would have been practicable for Colonel Miles 
to have eseaped with the infautry of his garrison during the night of the 
14th-15th, as did a body of thirteen hundred cavalry under Colonel ‘f Grimes” 
Davis.\ This enterprising young officer crossed his cavalry to the Maryland 
side of the Potomae over the pontoon bridge, and followed the road on the 
berme side of the Chesapeake and Olio canal, leading north to Sharpsburg. 
Mention of this very ieritorious action is macle in neither Federal nor Con- 
federate accounts of the capture of Harper’s Ferry that have fallen under 
my notice. xx There isa strong probability that the infantry of the garrison 
could have done the same. It should be stated that Davis not ouly eseaped 
eapture, but that he passed through Sharpsburg at daylhght of the 15th, | 
and in erossing the Hagerstown and Williamsport road he destroyed the 
ereater part of Longstreet’s reserve ordnance trains. {. This escape of Davis 
from Harper’s Ferry and Forrest’s escape from I’ort Donelson under very 
sinilar cireumstaneces show what a bold subordinate may achieve after his 
superior has lost heart. 

No sooner had the surrender of Harper's Ferry been assured than my 
division took up its line of mareh to join General Lee. At 2 a. M. of the 16th 
my advance overtook the rear of Jackson’s foree, and about 8 o’eloek in 
the morning [of the day of the battle], after seeing our commands safe across 
the river at the ford below Shepherdstown, Jackson and myself went. for- 
ward together toward Sharpsburg. As we rode along J mentioned my ruse in 
opening fire on Harper’s Ferry. Knowing the strictness of Jackson’s ideas 
in regard to military obedience, I felt a little doubtful as to what he would 
say. When I had finished my confession he was silent for some minutes, 
and then remarked: “It was just as well as it was; but I could not believe 
that the fire you reported indicated the advance of McClellan in force. It 
seemed more likely to be merely a cavalry affair.” Then after an interval of 
silence, as if to himself, he continued: “TI thought I knew MeClellan” (they 
were classmates at West Point), ‘but this movement of his puzzles me.” 
Hlinois Commandery of the Loyal Legion, the 
hour was 10 P. M. of the 14th.— EDITORS. 

w Narrowly missing an encounter with the Re- 


serve Artillerv under General William N. Pendle- 
ton, which crossed Davis’s track about eight miles 


\ Colonel Benjamin F. Davis of the Sth New 
York Cavalry, familiarly Known at West Point 
and among his old army associates as ‘* Grimes” 
Davis. He was killed at Beverly Ford, June 9th, 
18638. Tor some interesting details of his escape 


from Harper’s Ferry and subsequent march, see 
page 613.— EDITORS. 
vy Mentioned by General McClellan.— EDITORS. 
J} According to a paper read by Captaiu Will- 
iam M. Luff, 12th Illinois Cavalry, before the 


north of Sharpsburg, about sunrise on the 15th. 
General Pendleton says Davis was ‘‘ perhaps less 
than an hour ahead of us,’*and speaks of the large 
wagon train then passing, which he took immedi- 
ate measures to protect.— EDITORS. 
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OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


BY JULIUS WHITE, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, U. §S. Y¥. 


ex OF the ae os Septem- 

ber, being 
then in on 
of the Union forees 
at Martinsburg, Vir- 
ginla, about 2500 
of all arms, I re- 
ported to General 
Wool at Baltimore, 
ecommandingthe De- 
partment, that the 
enemy was ap- 
= 2 prouehing from the 
ie north in a foree esti- 





ae are ARMY WATER-CART mated at 15,000 to 
io ®0,000, and asked 
forinstructions. General Wool replied: 


“If 20,000 men should attack you, vou will of eourse 
fall baek. IWarper’s Ferry wonld be the best position I 
could reeoinmend.,”’ 


After reconnoissance, anc some skirmishing with 
the enemy's advance [Sept. 11th], demonstrating 
that his force was too large to be opposed with 
suecess, espeelally as there were no defenses at 
Martinsburg, the pest, in aeeordance with General 
Wool’s views, was evacuated, and on the 12th 
Harper’s Ferry was reached. 

Upon my reporting to Colonel Miles, the officer 
in command, he showed me the following dispatch : 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7th, 1862. COLONEL MILEs, 
Harper’s Ferry: Our army [McClellan’s] is in motion; 
it is hnportant that Ilarper’s Ferry be held to the latest 
moment. The Government has the utmost eontidence in 
you, and is ready to give you full credit for the defense 
it expects you to make. H. W. IALLECK, General-in- 
Chiet.” 

In view of the foregoing dispatch, and of the fact 
that 1 had been ordered from Harper’s Ferry to 
the command at Martinsburg a few days before 
by General Wool, it was manifest that the anthori- 
ties intended to retain Colonel Miles in eommand — 
very properly so, as he was an offieer of forty years’ 
experience. 

The defenses of Harper’s Ferry, if worthy of the 
naine, comprised a small work on the crest of 
Maryland Heights called Stone Fort; another well 
down the western slope, where a battery of heavy 
naval guns was established ; and a line of intreneh- 
ments terminating at a work near the Potomae 
ealled Fort Bunean, —but this line was not oecupied 
except at the upperend. [Sec map, p. GOG.] 

On Bolivar Heights a line of rifle-pits extended 
from near the Potomac southward to the Charles- 
town road, where a small work for the protection 
of artillery was situated. 

In the rear of this line eastward, and in the upper 
part of the town, was an earth-work known as Camp 
Hill. Loudoun Heights (east of the Shenandoah) 
were not oceupied by our troops. 

The troops constituting the garrison were origi- 
nally disposed by Colonel Miles as follows: on 
Maryland Heights, about 2000; on Bolivar 
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Heights, from the Potomae to the Charlestown 
road, thence at a right angle to the Shenandoah, a 
distance in all of at least a mile anda half, T000 
men; in the work at Camp Hill, about 800 ; while 
the remainder, about 1000, guarded the bridges 
and other points on the rivers. 

The distance from Maryland Heights to the 
nearest point on Bolivar Heights by way of the 
pontoen bridge was two and a quarter miles; to 
the intersection of the Charlestown road, three 
miles. Thus the principal points to be defended 
were not within supporting distance of each other 
in ease of assault, nor was either of them properly 
fortified. 

On the 1oth the divisions of (enerals MecLaws 
and hk. UH. Anderson, by order of General Lee, 
reached Maryland Heights, anc attacked the foree 
stationed there, under Colonel Ford, who after 
some fighting abandoned the position —ashe stated, 
by order of Colonel Miles; the latter, however, 
denied having given such an order. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that the enemy could easily have 
taken it with the foree at his command whenever 
he ehose. 

On the same day General Walker, with a force 
of the enemy estimated at eight thonsand, had 
taken possession of Loudoun Heights, and General 
Jackson with a much larger force had reached a 
position in front of Bolivar Heights—thus eom- 
pleting the investment of Harper’s Ferry. 

It has generally been considered that Colonel 
Miles should have tried to hold Maryland Heights 
(on the north side of the Potomac), even if it 
hbeeame necessary to mass his whele foree there. 
The reasons given by him to the writer for not 
doing so were: (1) That his orders required him 
to hold Harper’s Ferry, and this would be a viola- 
tion of such orders; (2) that water would be 
inaeceessible. Moreover, it was manifest that if 
the town of Harper’s Ferry and the defensive line 
on Bolivar Heights were evaenated, the entire 
forees of the enemy on the Virginia side of the 
Potomae wonld reeross to the north side, envelop- 
ing our small foree and at the same time concen- 
trating Lee’s entire army in front of MeClellan ; 
while we should have given np the river-crossing, 
which, as the eontending armies were then placed, 
eonstituted the only strategic value of Harper’s 
Ferry. 

Whether this view was correct or not, it is a fact 
that the maintenance of the line on Bolivar Heights 
till the morning of September 15th prevented the 
presenee of the divisions of Generals A. P. Hill, 
MeLaws, and Anderson with Lee, until the 17th, 
the day of Antietam, being four full days after 
teneral MeClellan had reeeived a eopy of General 
Lee’s orders directing the movement against Har- 
per’s Ferry, and disclosing the fact that fully one- 
third of his army was south of the Potomae, and 
mueh more than that, including the force under 
General MeLaws, engaged in the movement against 
Harper’s Ferry. Distinguished officers of the Con- 
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federate army [Generals Longstreet and Walker 
and Colonel Douglas, see pp. GU4, 620, 663] 
describe the situation of that part of Lee’s army 
north of the Potomae during the 14th, L5th, and 
16th of September as one of ‘* imminent peril,” 
‘‘very serious,” ete., ete., virtually admitting that 
it ight then have been defeated. 

Thus it will be seen that there were two sides to 
the question whether Maryland Weights was the 
key to Harper’s Ferry under the then existing cir- 
ecumstanees, and that the detention of the Confed- 
erate forees around that place was prolonged, 
instead of abbreviated, bythe continued oceupation 
of Bolivar Heights by Colonel Miles. 

In the afternoon of the 14th General Jackson 
moved forward with a view to oeeupy the ridge 
which is a prolongation of Bolivar Heights south 
of the Charlestown road and descends toward 
the Shenandoah River. 

To oppose this movement troops were advanced, 
but after a spirited engagement it was manifest 
that we could not prevent his establishment in the 
position sought, and at night our force was with- 
drawn within the lines of defense. 

During the evening of the loth a consultation 
took place between the writer, then temporarily in 
eommand of the cavalry, Colonel B. F. Davis of 
the Sth New York, and Lieutenant-Colonel Has- 
brouek Davis of the 12th Illinois, at which it was 
agreed that the mounted foree conld be of little 
use in the defense —that the horses and equip- 
ments would be of great value to the enemy if eap- 
tured, and that an attempt to reach McClellan 
ought therefore to be made. 

This proposition, made by Colonel B. F. Davis, 
was warmly seconded by Colonel Davis of the 12th 
Hlinois. The qnestion whether the whole foree 
might not also escape was considered, but was 
negatived on the ground that infantry and artillery 
eould not march fast enough tosuceeed. Besides, 
Colonel Miles considered that he had no right 
under his orders to evacuate the post. 

After some hesitation and some sharp words be- 
tween Colonels Miles and B. F. Davis, the former 
issued the order directing the cavalry to move out 
on the evening of the 14th, under the general 
eommand of the senior officer, Colonel Arno Voss, 
of the 12th Ihinois. 

Under the inspiration and immediate direction 
of the two Davises, who rode together at the head 
of the column, the escaping foree aceomplished 
the brilliant achievement of reaching the Union 
lines without the loss of a man, capturing on the 
way a Confederate ammunition train of 97 wagons 
and its eseort of 600 men. 

Graphie accounts of this daring and snecessful 
exploit have been published by Major Thomas 
Bell of the Sth New York, Major W. M. Luff of the 
12th Illinois, and Sergeant Pettengill of the 1st 
Rhode Island Cavalry — all of whom were partici- 
pants, and [ regret that the limits of this article 
do not permit the recital here. 

There were other ineidents m the history of the 
events under consideration highly ereditable to 
the troops constituting the garrison of Harper’s 
Ferry. General Kershaw’s report to General 
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MeLaws of the capture of Maryland Heights, on 
the 13th, states that he met with a ‘‘most obsti- 
nate resistance” from our foree stationed there, 
‘‘a fierce fire being kept up at a distance of one 
hundred yards,” and it was not till he had sent 
General Barksdale’s brigade to attaek the works in 
rear that the heights were evacuated. 

The fighting with Jackson’s advance in front of 
Bolivar Heights, on the afternoon of the 14th and 
on the morning of the 15th, by the troops posted 
in that quarter, was deliberate, systematic, and 
plueky. The artillery was admirably handled, and 
if there had been anything Jike an equality of po- 
sition. its effect would have been more decided. 
It would be invidions to specify the action of cer- 
tain brigades, regiments, or batteries, but common 
justice to these troops requires that the foregoing 
statement of their service be made. 

Soon after daylight on the morning of the 15th 
fire was opened by the enemy’s artillery, compris- 
ing nearly or quite fifty pieces. Those established 
at the southern extremity of Bolivar Heights com- 
pletely enfiladed that part of our line extending 
from the Charlestown road northward to the Poto- 
mac; those placed on the south-western slope of 
Loudoun [leights, and on the west side of the 
Shenandoah near by, delivered their fire at an 
acute angle to our line, being half enfilade; those 
at or near the crest of Loudoun Heights took us 
in reverse; and still others in the valley beyond 
Bolivar Heights fired direetly at onr front. 

The fire was chiefly converged upon the batteries 
we had established at and near the intersection 
of Bolivar Heights and the Charlestown road, 
that being the point upon which it was manifest 
that General Jackson would deliver the expected 
assault. 

The writer, being in command of the forees in 
this quarter, ordered the massing of the artillery 
there and the movements of the regiments holding 
Camp Hill to the front. These orders, as I after- 
ward learned, were ecountermanded by Colonel 
Miles, who deemed it necessary tO retain a foree 
near the river-crossing; at all events the order 
was not executed. 

The artillery fire continued until half-past S in 
the morning, when it was apparent the assault 
might be expected immediately. At this time Col- 
onel Miles visited the work at the Charlestown road 
and said to the writer that the situation seemed 
hopeless, and that the place might as well be 
surrendered without further sacrifice of life. It 
was replied that such a step should only be taken 
uponthe judgment of acouneil of war; wherenpon 
Colonel Miles called the commanders of brigades 
together, who, after consultation, and with great 
reluctance on the part of some, voted unanimously 
for capitulation if honorable terms could be ob- 
tained, for the following reasons: 

First. The officer commanding had lost all con- 
fidence in his ability further to defend the place, 
and was the first to advise surrender. 

Second. There was no reason to hope that the 
attenuated line on Bolivar Heights could be main- 
tained, even for half an hour, against the greatly 
superior force massed for the assault, supported if 
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necessary by an attack on our rear by Generals 
Walker and MeLaws. 

Third. Great as was the disparity in numbers, 
the disparity in position was greater. Harper’s 
Ferry and Bolivar Tleights were dominated by 
Maryland and Londoun Heights, and the other 
positions held by the enemy’s artillery. The erest 
of Maryland Heights is at an elevation of 1OGU 
feet; the southern point, nearest Harper’s Ferry, 
649 feet; Loudoun Heights, 05+! feet. The 
south-western slope of the latter and the grounds 
near by, west of the Shenandoah, where batteries 
of the enemy were plaeed, were 500 to GOO feet 
high. The elevation of Bolivar Heights is about 
300 feet, while Camp Hill and the town of Har- 
per’s Ferry are still lower. Thus all our movements 
of menor guns during the engagements of the 14th 
and 15th, as well as the effect of their own plung- 
ing fire, were plainly visible from the enemy’s 
signal-station on Loudonn Heights. No effective 
reply could be made to the fire from these elevated 
positions, no suitable defenses existed from whieh 
to resist the assault, and there was no opportunity 
on the morning of the 15th to ehange our position, 
even if there had been a better one to oceupy. 

Fourth. To await the assault, then impending, 
with no hope of even a temporary successful resist- 
anee, did not seem to justify the sacrifice of life 
consequent upon such a course—the situation 
being regarded as one of the unfortunate chances 
ot war, unavoidable under existing circumstances. 

I was appointed by Colonel Miles eommissioner 
to arrange the terms of capitulation, and at the 
urgent request of other officers I accepted the 
unwelcome dnty, iu the hope of obtaining honor- 
able eonditions. Tmmediately after the council 
broke up Colonel Miles was mortally wounded ; 
he died the next day. 

AS commissioner I was reeeived very eourteonsly 
by the Confederate officers, and the terms of eapit- 
ulation agreed npon with General A. P. Hill pro- 
vided that all private property of individuals aud 
the side-arms of offieers shonld be retained by 
them. Refugees, of whom there were a consider- 
able number, were not to be treated as prisoners, 
exeept such, if any, as were deserters from the 
Confederate army. There were none of this class. 
All the Union troops were immediately paroled, 
not to serve again until regularly exehanged. <A 
number ot the prominent officers of the Confed- 
erate army spoke of our sitnation as hopeless from 
the hour when the investinent was completed. 

Harper’s Ferry is not defensible hy a foree infe- 
rior to that attacking it, unless the snrrounding 
heights be well fortified, and each of them held hy 
a foree sufficient to maintain itself unsupported 
by the others. Tt was this whieh doubtless 
prompted the advice given by General MeClellan 
to General Halleek, before tho investment, that 
the garrison be withdrawn. 

The battle of South Monntaiu was fought by Gen- 
eral MeClellan, on the 14th of September, against 
a foree of the enemy not more than two-thirds as 
large as that encountered by him at Antietam. 

After the mountain passes had been carried, if a 
prompt advance down Pleasant Valley had been 
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made by his largely preponderating force, there 
seems good reason to believe that Harper’s Ferry 
would have heen relieved, the river-crossing at 
that place seeured, the rennion of Lee’s army, 
separated as it was by the Potomae, rendered dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, and the eapture or disper- 
sion of a large part of it probable. 

The orders issned by General McClellan to Gen- 
eral Franklin, commanding the Sixth Corps, on the 
night of the 13th, annonneed his purpose to do 
these very things, and directed that Crampton’s 
Gap —the pass nearest Harper's Ferry — be ear- 
ried at whatever eost. The enemy in front of Gen- 
eral Franklin was then to he ‘cut off, destroyed, 
or captured, and Harper’s Ferry relieved.” ‘The 
dispateh concludes with the remark: “ My general 
idea is to eut the enemy in two, and beat him in 
detail.” The eolumn to be thus interposed between 
the enemy and Haryper’s Ferry eonsisted of General 
Franklin’s eorps only —subseqnently reénforeed by 
General Couch’s division of the Fourth Corps. The 
imminent peril of Harper's Ferry had been known 
to General MeClellan from the ineeption of the 
eampaien. Ile had advised the withdrawal of the 
earrison, and had predicted its loss if left there, 
before he left Washington. 

No direct measures were taken by him, however, 
for the relief of the post, nutilafterhisreeeiptonthe 
loth of General Lee’s order detaching a large part 
of his army for its eapture, whieh foree had then 
completed its investment. Early on the morning 
of the 14th General MeClellan had been informed 
hy Colonel Miles, through Major Russell of the 
Ist Maryland Cavalry, who, with great eourage and 
tact, had made his way during the night through 
tle enemy’s lines, that Harper’s Ferry could not 
be held more than forty-eight hours—froi the 
time the eonrier left —viz., till the loth, 

Thus the time within which to relieve that post 
had been redueed to the minimuin, so that suecess 
dlepended upon the prompt aud vigorous advance 
of a foree large cnough to readily overcome such 
of the enemy as stood inthe way. Unfortunately, 
General Franklin’s command was not sufficient to 
aceomplish this vitally important purpose. 

After reeeiviug the orders, he was not able to 
ret his command into action until midday of the 
14th, and met with sneh determined resistance 
that it was not until near nightfall, and after a 
loss of more than five hundred in killed and 
wounded, that he had forced the pass and fonnd 
himself on the west side of the mountain in Pleas- 
ant Valley, confronted by an increased foree of 
the enemy, with plenty of artillery advantageonsly 
posted. 

The attaek on Turner’s Gap bythe main body of 
the army, although successful, did not result. as 
General McClellan had expected, in relieving Gen- 
eral Franklin of the enemy in his front; and the 
latter, as shown in his dispatehes of the morning 
of the 15th, declined to attack unless reénforeed. 

But the time within which it was possible to re- 
lheve Harper’s Ferry had then passed, even if the 
plaee had been held during the whole of that day. 

During the afternoon of the 14th our guns at 
Harper’s Ferry, engaged with Jackson’s forees, 
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were cheeringly responded to by those of General 
Franklin at Crampton’s Gap; but after 4 o’clock 
of that day, and on the morning of the 15th, there 
was no sound of conflict in that direction, and the 
hope of relief from MeClellan, which the proxim- 
ity of the firing had inspired, was abandoned. 
Harper’s l*erry was doomed, and as affecting this 
result, it did not matter whether the garrison oc- 
eupied the town or either of the adjacent heights, 
nor whether the surrender took place before or 
after an assault, beeause it was surrounded by the 
whole of Lee’s army. 

{ must not be understood as presuming to eriti- 
eise the condnet of this campaign by General 
MeClellan. The object of this article, as before 
stated, is only to relate the historical facts bear- 
ing upon the subject in hand; therefore, no com- 
mentary is made upon the questions whether his 
advice that the garrison of Harper’s Ferry be 
withdrawn should have been adopted, whether he 
might have marched his army toward IfLarper’s 
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Ferry faster, or whether he might and should have 
detached a larger foree for the purposes indicated 
in his orders to General Franklin. Manifestly it 
was his design to relieve that post, bnt the meas- 
ures taken did not sueceed. 

It has been often asserted that Harper’s lerry 
might have held out a day or two longer, but of 
those who have claimed that it could have been 
longer held, no one has yet, so far as the writer is 
informed, stated how a garrison mostly of recruits 
nnder fire for the first time could have success- 
fully defended an area of three square miles, as- 
sailed from all sides by veterans three times their 
number, posted, with artillery, in positions com- 
manding the whole fiekl. The writer, with due 
deferenee, expresses the opinion that the force 
under Jackson could have carried the place by as- 
sault within an hour after his arrival before it, or 
at any time thereafter prior to the surrender, in 
spite of any resistance which under the cireum- 
stances could have been made. | 
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I. BY BRADLEY T. JOHNSON, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, C. S. A. 


GV [passat 2 J.G, WALKER, in his interest- 
INL ing paper in ‘‘ The Century” [June, 1886], 
states that after he had occupied Loudoun Heights 
on September 14th, he received a dispatch from 
(reneral. Jackson, bysignal, substantiallyas follows: 
‘ Harper’s lerry is now eompletely invested. [ 
shallsummon its commander to snrrender. Should 
he refuse, { will give him twenty-four hours to re- 
move the non-combatants, and then earry the 
place by assault. Do not fire unless foreed to.” 
[See p. GO9.] 

Referring to the statement made by mein an ad- 
dress before the Association of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, October 23d, 1884, that on the 14th 
of September General Jackson signaled the order 
to both MeLaws and Walker, ‘Fire at such posi- 
tions of the enemy as will be most effective,” Gen- 
eral Walker says: ‘‘Lam, of course, ignorant of 
what Jackson may have signaled Meclaws, but it 
is certain I received no such order.” General 
Walker then goes on to show that Jackson deter- 
mined to give the commanding officer of Harper’s 
Ferry twenty-four hours before he earried the 
place; that he, General Walker, was satisfied that 
the delay of twenty-four hours wonld be fatal to 
General Lee,—as it would have been; that, there- 
fore, against orders not to fire until he was forced 
to, he determined to be forced; and that he seeured 
this end by the display of two North Carolina 
regiments, under Colonel M. W. Ransom, in line 
of battle on Loudoun Heights, in full view of 
the lederal batteries on Bolivar Heights. <As he 
expected, he says, ‘‘theyat once opened a heavy 
but harmless fire upon my regiments, which af- 
forded me the wished-for pretext. Withdrawing 
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the infantry to the safe side of the mountain, I 
direeted my batteries to reply.” 

Thus it would appear that General Walker 
foreed the attack on ILarper’s Ferry, and prevented 
the delay of twenty-four hours which (reneral -Jack- 
son proposed te give; and that to this prompt 
attaek was due the capture of Harper’s Ferry, and 
the salvation of that part of the Army of Northern 
Virginia which, with Lee, Longstreet, and D. If. 
Hill, was waiting at Sharpsburg the reduction of 
the force at the former place, and the reénforcement 
of Lee by Jackson, MeLaws, and Walker after 
Harper’s Ferry had fallen. Twenty-four hours’ 
delay would have postponed the fall of Harper’s 
Ferry, and the battle of the 17th would have been 
fought by longstreet and D. H. Hill alone, who 
would have been destroyed by MeClellan before 
Jackson could have come up. 

{ prepared the address before the Association 
of the Army of Northern Virginia after eareful 
study of the records and reports of both sides, and 
all aecessible accounts of the battle of Sharpsburg, 
and believe every statement made by ine ean be 
substantiated by the reeord, or by the statements 
of eye-witnesses. Unless General Walker has a 
eopy of the dispateh referred to by him, | respect- 
fully submit that his reeolleetion is in error; 
that no intention was ever entertained by Jaecksen 
of giving twenty-four hours’ delay; and that Gen- 
eral Jackson himself gave the order to Walker and 
MeLaws to open fire, exactly as stated by me. 

The reasons for believing that General Walker is 
mistaken in thinking that he ever received the 
order referred to by him, or one in any way inti- 
mating an intention of giving twenty-four hours’ 
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delay, seem to me to be conelusive. Colonel HI. 
Kyd Donglas was aide-de-camp to Jaekson, and 
ocenpied, particularly in that campaign, peenharly 
eonfidential relations to him. His home was near 
Sharpsburg and Shepherdstown, theseene of opera- 
tions, and he probably kuew as much of General 
Jackson’s intentions as any man living. He tells 
me he never heard of any sneh projected delay. 
The ‘‘lost erder” No. 101 —from General Lee to 
Jackson, Walker, and McLaws — specially direets 
Walker and MeLaws to be in position on Loudoun 
and Maryland Ileights respeetively by Friday 
morniug, September 12th, and Jaekson to take 
possession of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad by 
Friday morning and ‘*intereept such of the enemy 
as may attempt to escape from Tfarper’s Ferry.” 
Jackson’s advance division reached the vicinity 
of Harper’s Ferry during Saturday forenoon, the 
13th; Walker and McLaws reached the designated 
peints Saturday night, but were not in position for 
offensive action until September 14th. 

Now, when the army was moving to the posi- 
tions assigned by ** Speeial Orders No. 101,” it was 
a matter of common knowledge that MeClellan’s 
advance was in contact with our rear. Hampton 
had a sharp affair in the streets of Frederick late 
onthe 12th. Fitz Lee, hanging on to the advanee, 
loeated MeClellan and reported his presence to 
stuart, who held the mountain pass over Catoetin 
at Hagan’s. During the 13th Stuart delayed the 
advance of the Federal infantry throngh Middle- 
town Valley by stnrdily defending the practicable 
points on the National road. 

On the 14th, when, accordingto General Walker, 
Jackson, then a day late, proposed to give the com- 
mander of Harper’s Ferry twenty-four hours’ 
delay, and General Walker, in order to prevent 
that delay, drew the fire of the Federal gnns on 
him on Loudoun Heights, Franklin’seorps attacked 
Crampton'’s Gap about noon, and atter a sharp 
defense drove Munford through the mountain pass. 
Now Crampton’s Gap is in full sight of Loudoun 
Heights. not four miles off as the crow flies, and is 
inrear of MeLaws’s position on Maryland Heights. 
Jackson then knew that MeClellan was thundering 
in his rear. Walker and Melaws could see the 
battleand hear the guns at Crampton’s, and Walker 
could also see the fight at South Monntain. 

It would have been eontrary to every known 
charaeteristie of the chief of the ‘ Foot Cavalry ” 
for hin to have given his adversary twenty- 
four hours’ breathing-time, nnder any eciretwn- 
stanees, anywhere, and ntterly impossible for 
him to have done so under these cireumstanees 
at this time. 

General Jackson did send General Walker an 
order hy signal: ‘I do not desire any of the bat- 
teries to open until all are ready on both sides of 
the river, except vou should find it necessary, of 
which yon must jndee for yourself. Twill let you 
knew when to open all the batteries.” 

In the War Reeords office mav be seen the 
report of Captain J. 1. Bartlett, signal offieer of 
Jackson’s corps. It contains the order to Walker 
and MeLaws quoted by me in my address: “Fire 
at such positions of the enemy as will be most 
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effective.” This order General Walker does not 
recollect to have received. It certainly was sent 
by Captain Bartlett to Walker’s signal officer, 
and just as certainly reeeived by the latter. Itis 
hardly possible that so important an order, at 
such a time, should not have been forwarded by 
the signal officer to General Walker. The follow- 
ing order was also sent from Captain Bartlett’s 
signal-station to General Walker's officer en Lou- 
doun Heights: 


“Special Orders HEABQUARTERS VALLEY DISTRICT, 
Ne. — September 14, 1862. 

“J. To-day Major-Generat McLawa will attack so as to 
sweep with his artillery the ground ocenpied by the 
cnemy, take his batteries in reverse, and otherwise 
operate against him as circumetances may justify. 

“9, Grigadier-General Walker will take in reverse the 
hattery on the turnpike, andatso sweep with his artil- 
lery the greund Ocenpied by the enemy, and silence 
the hattery onthe islandin the Shenandoah, should he 
find a battery there. 

3. Major-General A. P. Hill will move along the left 
bank of the Shenandoah, and thus turn the enemy's left 
flank and enter Harper's Ferry. 

“4, Brigadier-General Lawton will move along the 
turupike for the purpose of supporting General Tlill and 
otherwise operating against the enemy on the Icft of 
General Hill. 

“5. Brigadier-General Jones will, with one of his 
brigades and a battery of artillery, make a demonstra- 
tion against the enemy’s right; the remaining part of 
his division Will coustitute the reserve and nove along 
the turnpike. 

“By order of Major-General Jackson : 

‘WIALLIAM L. JACKSON, 
“Acting Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


Captain Bartlett, after reporting all messages 
and orders sent through Ins station, among which 
were the foregoing, says, ‘*If any other dispatches 
or erders were sent at Harper’s Ferry, it was done 
at other posts than mine.” 

Now, there was no signal officer except Cayp- 
tain Bartlett attached to Jaekson's headquarters, 
communieating with Loudoun Heights, aud his 
report thus shows all the orders sent by Jaekson 
to Walker. The one qnoted by General Walker is 
not among thern; the one quoted by me is. ‘There- 
fore, inasmuch as it appears that the investing 
foree nnder Jackson was twenty-four hours behind 
the time fixed by General Lee for completing the 
investment of Harper’s Ferry, and that Generals 
Jaekson and MelLaws knew that MeClellan had 
been in Frederick on the 12th, only twenty miles 
off; and that McClellan was actually attacking at 
Crampton’s, three or four miles from Harper's 
Ferry; and that Lee, Longstreet, and D. H. Hill 
were then north of the Potomae, and in imminent 
danger of being ent off from the rest of the army 
at Harper's Ferry; and that General Jackson did, 
in faet, send the order, cited by me, fo Walker and 
MeLaws to fire at such positions of the enemy as 
wonld be most effective, and did, in faet, as soon 
as Ins troops were 12 position. completing the 
investment, issue an order of battle for the assault 
on Harper’s Ferry: taking all these faets into eon- 
sideration, we must believe that General Walker 
is mistaken as to the order he thinks he reeeived, 
and that General Jackson never issued such order, 
nor entertained the idea of delaying the attack. 
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II. BY HENRY KYD DOUGLAS, COLONEL, C. S. A. 


In his article in “‘The Century” for June, 1885, 
on ‘‘ Harper’s Ferry and Sharpsburg,” General John 
G. Walker said, in substance, that General Jack- 
son, after Harper’s Ferry was invested, informed 
him that he intended to summon the Federal com- 
mander to surrender, and, should he refuse, then to 
give him twenty-four hours to remove the non- 
combatants before making an assault; but that 
he, General Walker, being better advised as to the 
movements of General MeClellan, became impa- 
tient of the delay, and by a piece of wild strategy 
foreed the assault, and thereby hastened the sur- 
render of Harper’s Ferry, saved Jackson from 
being ‘‘ecompromised,” and Lee from being driven 
into the Potomac. [See pp. 604-611. ] 

With the help of such notes as I have, confirm- 
ing my recollection, and the ofticial reports cor- 
roborating them, I will briefly examine General 
Walker’s statement. 

I think I may safely assume that General Jack- 
son, being in immediate conumnnication, by signal, 
with General MeLaws (who was in contaet with the 
enemy), and with General Lee both by signal 
througk MeLaws and by a constant line of cou- 
riers, knew at least as much about the movements 
of General MeClellan and the situation of the rest of 
our army as General Walker, on Loudoun Heights, 
could possibly know. 

Jackson reached Harper’s Ferry on Saturday, 
September 13th, and immediately shut up his side 
of the pen. MceLaws and Walker were not yet in 
position, their delay being doubtless unavoida)le. 
Let us see whether Jackson was in danger of com- 
promising himself by want of activity. The next 
day at 7:20 A. M., in anticipation that MecLaws 
and Walker would soon be ready, he sent to 
MecLaws a characteristic letter of instructions. <As 
will appear, a copy of this letter was doubtless sent 
to Walker, and will help to explain one of the 
errors into which he has fallen. That letter looks 
to quick work. But although Jackson was ready, 
there were obstacles in the way of immediate 
action. General Jackson says that, separated by 
the Potomac and Shenandoah from McLaws and 
Walker, he resorted to signals, ‘and that before the 
necessary orders were thus transmitted the day was 
far advanced.” General A. P. Hill says, in effect, 
that it was afternoon before the signals from Mary- 
land and Loudoun Heights notified Jackson that 
‘Call was ready,” and then Jackson ordered him 
against the enemy. General Melaws says the 
morning of the 14th was occupied cutting a road for 
artillery, and that by 2 p. M. he had four pieces in 
position on Maryland Heights. General Walker 
says that at half-past 10 he succeeded in notifying 
Jackson that he was ready, and Captain Bartlett, 
the signal officer of Jackson, reports to the same 
effect. Jackson then ordered Walker to ‘ wait” 
for MeLaws. Every one at headquarters knew 
how impatient General Jackson was at the una- 
voidable loss of time. He had written the MeLaws 
letter very early in the morning, and in further 
preparation for prompt and decisive action he 
dictated to Colonel Jackson his ‘‘ special order” 
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for the attack, and as soon as it was practicable 
issued it. It speaks for itself. Healso issued his 
joint order to McLaws and Walker —“‘ Fire at such 
positions of the enemy as will be most effective.” 
Walker opened fire about 1 P. Ma. — whether shortlv 
before or shortly after this Joint order does not 
appear, and is of little importance. Mclaws began 
about 2 p.M. He says Walker and Jackson were 
both at it before him. Hill moved promptly, 
and did enough of work that afternoon and 
night, as he says, ‘‘to seal the fate of tWarper’s 
Ferry,” with the assistance of McLaws and Walker. 
At 3 o’elock the next morning I was sent by Gen- 
eral Jackson to direct the movement of Jones’s 
division at first dawn, and at daylight everybody 
was in action, and Harper’s Ferry speedily surren- 
dered. In energy, Jackson at Harper’s Ferry sim- 
ply paralleled himself ; he could do nomore, ‘ Let 
the work be done thoroughly,” he had said to 
MeLaws; and it was. 

Was General Jackson pushed to this activity 
by General Walker, and would he otherwise have 
given Colonel Miles twenty-four hours to re- 
move non-combatants before assault, and thus 
have imperiled General Lee beyond hope? I will 
treat this question soberly, as becomes the gravity 
of General Walker’s statement and his regard for 
General Jackson’s reputation. But, as the matter 
now presents itself, [ will submit the reasons for 
thinking General Walker is mistaken in regard to 
the dispatch he savs he received from General 
Jackson respecting the twenty-four hours’ delay. 
It is known now that Jackson never did summon 
the enemy to surrender, and in his report he makes 
no mentionof such a purpose. I find in my notes 
this item in regard to the 14th: ‘‘ It was late in 
the afternoon when MeLaws was ready for action — 
too late to effect anything on that day. Prepara- 
tions were made for an assault early the next 
morning. J] am not aware that General Jackson 
made any demand for the surrender of the gar- 
rison.” There is nothing in the reports of Hill, 
MeLaws, Jones, or Walker, touching the matter of 
a contemplated demand for surrender, or any de- 
lay by reason thereof. Captain Bartlett’s report 
as signal officer—the only one known to have seit 
signal dispatches between Jackson and Walker — 
contains no such order as the one quoted by Gen- 
eral Walker. If such a message had been sent to 
Walker, it would, of course, have been sent also 
to Hill and Melaws, and they make no mention 
of it. It could not have gone to MeLaws except 
through Bartlett, and he surely would have made 
a note of it. General Walker says it was after 
Jackson was informed that MeLaws was in pos- 
session of Maryland Heights that the dispateh 
was sentto him. This was not earlier than 2 P.M., 
and before that time Walker had opened fire, and 
Jackson had issued the joint order, ‘‘ Fire,” ete., 
and had followed it up with his specific *‘ special 
order,” prepared beforehand. In fact, General 
Jackson knew the urgency of the situation better 
than General Walker, and it is simply ineredible 
that he contemplated a delay of twenty-four hours 
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for any purpose. General Walker must be mis- 
taken. It does not follow, however, that he has 
no ground for his mistake. I have said that the 
substanee of Jackson’s enrly letter to Mel.aws 
must have been sent to Walker, That letter looks 
to an attack by Walker on an island battery in the 
Shenandoah, aud duriug the morning a dispatch to 
Jacksou from Loudoun Heights savs: ‘ Walker 
ean’t get position to bear on island,’—showing 
that Walker had insome way been instructed with 
regard to it. (It would seem that Jackson’s ‘‘ spe- 
eial order”? must have been prepared in the morn- 
ing and before the receipt of the dispateh from 
Walker, for in it he gives instructions to Walker 
touching that island battery.) In the Melaws 
letter, Jackson speaks of a flag of trnee to get out 
non-combatants should the enemy not surrender; 
but thespirit of that letter isagainst anydelay. Ire- 
member the question of a demand forsurrender was 
vaguely talked of at headquarters by the staff. It is 


likely they got the idea from the McLaws letter, for 
I never heard the general [Jackson] say anything 
ou the subject, and every indication was against 
any delay iu making the assanlt. I merely throw out 
the suggestion to account for the error of memory 
into which I think General Walker has fallen. 
Whatever purpose General Jackson at first had to 
demand a surrender or to consider non-combatants, 
his ruling anxiety was for the speedy fail of Har- 
pev’s Ferry. It may be thata little reflection satisfied 
him, after writing the MecLaws letter, that the 
eitizens of the town would be iu little danger from 
the firing of MeLaws and Walker at the enemy on 
Bolivar Heights, and that he dismissed that con- 
sideration from his mind. If this humane purpose 
ever took definite shape in his intentions, there was 
never any oceasion to execute it, and 1t would now 
be of litthe consequence had not General Walker 
attempted to give it sneh strange form and sig- 
nificance. 


THE*OPPOSING FORCES AT HAKPER S PERI age oe 
September 12-15, 1862. 


The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainable in the Ofticial 


Records. 


K stands for killed; w for wounded; m w for mortally wounded; mm. for eaptured or missing: ¢ for captured, 
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Col. Dixon S. Miles (nn w), Brig.-Gen. Julius White. 


Brigade Commanders: Colonels F. G. D'Utassy, Will- 
iam H. Trimble, Thomas H. Ford, and William G. Ward. 

Troops: 72th Ill. Cav., Col. Arno Voss; M, 2d Hl. Art’y, 
Capt. John C. Phillips: 65th I)1., Col. Daniel Cameron ; 
15th Ind. Battery, Capt. John C. I. von Sehlen; Ind. Bat- 
tery, Capt. Silas F. Rigby; Ist Md. Cav. (detachment), 
Capt. Charles II. Russell; Battahiou Mad. Cav., Maj. Henry 
A. Cole; ist Md., P. HH. Brigade, Col. Willinan P. Maules- 
by: 3d Mil, P. H. Brigade, Lient.-Col. Stephen W. 
Downey; 8th N. Y. Cav., Col. Benjamin IF. Davis; A, 5th 
N. Y. IF. Art’y, Capt. John JI. Graham; F, 5th N. Y. H. 
Art’y, Capt. Eugene MeGrath; 12th N. Y. (militia), Col. 
William G. Ward; 39th N. Y., Maj. Hugo Hildebrandt; 
liith N. Y., Col. Jesse Segoine ; 115th N. Y., Col. Simeon 
Sammon; 125th N. Y., Col. George L. Ward; 126th N. 


Y., Col. Ehiakint Sherrill (w), Maj. William H. Laird; 
Ohio Battery, Capt. Benjamin F. Potts; 32d Ohio, Maj. 
Sylvester M. Hewitt; 60th Ohio, Licnt.-Col. Noah IT. 
Hixon; 87th Ohio, Col. Henry B. Banning; 7th Squad- 
ron R. I. Cav., Maj. Augustus W. Corliss; 9th Vermont, 
Col. George J. Stanuard. 

The tota} Uuion loss in the aetions on Maryland 
Heights and at Harper’s Ferry and Bolivar Heights 
Was 44 killed, 173 Wounded, and 12.520 eaptured = 12,737. 
(Moat of the Wonuded were probably connted among the 
eaptured.) 

The Confederate force employed at Harper's Ferry eon- 
sisted of the eommands of Generals Jackson, McLaws 
(including R. HW. Anderson's division), and Walker. For 
composition of these forces in detail, see pp. 600-602. 


THhk HISTORICAL BASIS OF WHITTIER'S “BARBARA FRIETCHIE.” 


BY GEORGE O. 


HAT Barbara Irietchie jived is not denied. That 

she died at the advanced age of 96 yearsandis 

buried in the lmrial-ground of the German fe- 
formed Church in Frederick is also true. 

There is only one account of Stonewall Jackson’s 
entry into Frederick, and that was written by a 
Union army surgeon who was in charge of the 
hospital there at the time. ‘‘ Jackson I did not 
get alookat to recognize him,” the doctor wrote 
on the 21st of September, ‘‘thongh I must have 
seen him, as I witnessed the passage of all the 
troops through the town.” Not a word about 
Barbara Frietchie and this incident. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, too, was in Frederick soon after- 
ward, on his way to find his sou, reported mortally 
wounded at Antietam. Such a story. had it been 
true, could scareely have failed to reach his ears, 
and he would undoudtedly have told it iu his de- 
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lightful chapter of war reminiscences, “ My Hunt 
for the Captain,” had he heard it. Barbara 
Frietchie had a flag, and it is now in the possession 
of Mrs. Handschue and her daughter, Mrs. Abbott, 
of Frederick. Myrs. Handschue was the niece and 
adopted danghter of Mrs. Frietchie, and the flag 
came to her as part of her inheritance, a cup out 
of which General Washington drank tea when he 
spent a night in Frederick in 1791 being among 
the Frietchie heirlooms. This flag which Mrs. 
Handschue andher daughter so religiously preserve 
is torn, but the banner was not rent with seam and 
gash from a rifle-blast; it is torn—only this and 
nothing more. That Mrs. Frietehie did not wave 
the flag at Jackson’s men Mrs. Handsechne posi- 
tively affirms. The flag-waving act was done, how- 
ever, by Mes. Mary 8. Quantrell, another Frederick 
woman; but Jackson took no notice of it, and 


} Condensed from a contribution to the “ Philadelphia Times” for Jnly 21st, 1886.— EDIT@RS. 
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as Mrs. Quantrell was not fortunate enongh to 
find a poet to celebrate her deed she never became 
famous. 

Colonel Henry Kya Douglas, who was with Gen- 
eral Jackson every minute of his stayin Frederick, 
declares in an article in “The Century ” for June, 
TSS6, that Jaekson never saw Barbara Frietchie, 
and that Barbara never saw Jackson. This story 
is borne out by Mrs. Frietchie’s relatives. 

As already said, Barbara Irietehie had a flag 
and she waved it, not en the Gth toJacksou’s men, 
but on the [2th to Buruside’s. Here is the story 
as told by Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Wandschue’s daughter : 


* Jackson and hismen had been in Frederick and had 
left ashort time before. We were glad that therebels had 
gone and that our troops came. My mother and I lived 
almost opposite aunt’s place. She and my mother’s 
eousiu, Harriet Yoner, lived together. Mother said 
I should go ind see aunt and tell her not to be 
frightened. You know that aunt was then almost 
ninety-six years old. When T reached aunt’s pluce she 
knew a8 muchas I did abeutipatters, and cousin Iar- 
riet was with her. They were on the front porch, 
and aunt was leaning op the eane she always earried. 
When the troops marched along aunt waved her hand, 
und cheer after cheer went up froin the menas they saw 
her. Some eveu ran into the yard. ‘God bless yon, old 
lady,’ ‘Let me take you by the hand,’ ‘May yon livelong, 
vou dear old soul,’ eried one atter the other, as they 
rushed intu the yard. Aunt beingrather feeble, and in 
order to save her as muchas we conld, eousin llarriet 
Youer said, ‘Aunt ought tohavea flag to wave.’ The 
Hag was hidden in the family Bible, and eousin Harriet 
sot itand gave it to aunt. Thenshe waved the flag to 
the men and they cheeredherasthey went by. She was 
very patriotie and the troops all knew of her. The day 


~) Writing to the editor of “The Century” on the 10th 
of June, 1886, Mr. Whittier said: * The poem * Barhara 
Frictchic’ was written in good faith. The stury was no 
invention of mine. It canie to me from sources whieh I 
regarded as entirely reliable; it had been published im 
newspapers, and had gained public credence in Wash- 
ington and Maryland betore my peem was written. T 
had no reason to doubt its accuracy tben. and 1 ain still 


before General Reno was killed he cume to seeanut aud 
bad wu talk with her.’’ 


The manner in whieh the Frietehie legend origi- 
nated was very simple. A Frederick lady visited 
Washington some time after the invasion of 1862 
and spoke of the open sympathy and valor of Bar- 
bara Irietchie. The story was told again and again, 
and it was never lost in the telling. Mr. Whittier 
received his first knowledge of it from Mrs. I. D. 
E. N. Southworth, the novelist, whois a resident of 
Washington. When Mrs. Southworth wrete to Mr. 
Whittier concerning Barbara, she inclosed a news- 
paper slip reciting the circumstances of Barbara 
Frietehie’s action when Lee entered Frederick. 

When Mr. Whittier wrote the poem & he followed 
as Closely as possible the aceount sent him at the 
time. Hehas a cane made from the timber of Bar- 
bara’s house,—a present from Dr. Stiener, a mem- 
ber of the Senate of Maryland. The flag with which 
Barbara Frietcbie gave a hearty weleome to Burn- 
side’s troops has but thirty-four stars, is small, of 
silk,andattachedtoa staff probably ayard in length. 

Barbara Frietchie was born at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. Her maiden name was Haner. She was 
born December 3d, 1766, her parents being Nicho- 
las and Catharine Hauer. She went to Frederick 
in early life, where she married John C. Frietehie, 
a glover, in1S0OG. She died December 18th, 1862, 
Mr. Frietchie having died in1S49. In 1868 the 
waters of Carroll Creek rose to sueh a height that 
they nearly wrecked the old hoine of the heroine 
of Whittier’s poem. 





constrained to believe that it had foundation in fact. If 
I thought otherwise, L should not hesitate to express it. 
T have no pride of anthorship to interfere with wy alle- 
giance totruth.” Mr. Whittier, writing Mareh 7th, 1888, 
inforins us further that he “‘also received letters froin 
several other responsible persons Wholly or partially 
eentimming the story, nuong whom was the late Dorothea 
L. Dix.’— EDITORS. 
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HOSPITAL IN A BARN 


NEAR ANTIETAM CREEK. 


AFTER A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 


STONEWALL JACKSON IN MARYLAND. 


BY HENRY KYD DOUGLAS, COLONEL, C. S, A. 


N the 3d of September, 1862, the Federal army under 
General Pope having been confounded, General Lee 
turned his columns toward the Potomac, with Stone- 
wall Jackson in front. On the 5th of September 
Jackson crossed the Potomac at White’s Ford, a 
few miles beyond Leesburg. The passage of the 
river by the troops marching i fours, well closed 
up, the langhing, shouting, and singing, as a brass 
band in front played “Maryland, my Maryland,” 

tee ae was a memorable expenence. The Marylanders 
noasting cneen conn at tHe cawe-ree.? 47) the corps imparted much of their enthusiasm 

to the other troops, but we were not long in finding ont that if General 

Lee had hopes that the decimated regiments of lis army would be filled 

by the sons of Maryland he was doomed to a speedy and unqualified dis- 

appointment. However, before we had been in Maryland many hours, one 
enthusiastic citizen presented Jackson with a gigantic gray mare. She was 

a little heavy and awkward for a war-horse, but as the general’s “ Little 

Sorrel” had a few days before been temporarily stolen, the present was 

a timely one, and he was not disposed to “look a @ift horse in the month.” 

Yet the present proved almost a Trojan horse to lim, for the next morning 

when he mounted his new steed and tonehed her with Ins spur the loyal 

and nnchiseiplined beast reared straight imto the air, and, standing erect 
for a moment, threw herself backward, horse and mder rolling upon the 
ground. The general was stunned and severely bruised, and lay upon the 
eround for some time before he could be removed. He was then placed in 
an ambulance, where he rode during the day’s mareh, having turned Ins com- 
mand over to his brother-in-law, General D. H. Hill, the officer next in rank. 

Early that day the army went into camp near Frederick, and Generals 

Lee, Longstreet, Jackson, and for a time “Jeb” Stuart, had thew headquar- 

ters near one another in Best’s grove. Hither in erowds came the good 

people of Frederick, especially the ladies, as to a fair. General Jackson, 
still suffering from his hurt, kept to Ins tent, busying himself with maps 
and official papers, and declined to see visitors. Once, however, when he, 
had been called to General Lee’s tent, two young girls waylaid him, para- 
lyzed him with smiles and embraces and questions, and then jumped into 





'**\We had been faring very badly since we left marched into a dank clover-field and the order 
Manassas Junction, having had only one meal that came down the line, ‘Men, go into that corn-field 
included bread and coffee. Ourdiet had been green and get yourrations—and be ready to march at 5 
eorn, With beef without salt, roastedon the end of in the morning. Don’t burn any of these fence- 
ramrods. We heard with delight of the ‘plenty’ rails.’ Of course we obeyed orders as to the corn, 
to be had in Marvland; judge of our disappoint- but, the rails suffered.”— Extract from a letter 
ment when, about 2 o’clock at night, we were written by Lieut. Robert Healy, of Jackson’s corps. 
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JACKSON'S MEN WADING THE POTOMAC AT WHITE'S FORD. wb 


their earriage and drove off rapidly, leaving him there, cap in hand, bowing, 
blushing, and speeehless. But onee safe in his tent he was seen no more 
that day. The next evening, Sunday, he went into Irederiek for the first 
time to attend ehureh, and there being no service in the Presbyterian Chureh 
he went to the German Reformed. As nsual he fell asleep, but this time 
more soundly than was his wont. His head sunk upon his breast, his cap 
dropped from his hands to the floor, the prayers of the eongregation did not 
disturb him, and only the ehoir and the deep-toned organ awakened him. 
Afterward I learned that the minister was credited with much loyalty and 
courage because he had prayed for the President of the United States in 
the very presence of Stonewall Jackson. Well, the general didn’t hear 
the prayer, and if he had he would doubtless have felt hke replying 
as General Ewell did, when asked at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, if he would 
permit the usual prayer for President Lincoln —“ Certainly; I’m sure he 
needs it.” 

General Lee believed that Harper’s Ferry would be evaeuated as soon as he 
interposed between it and Washington. But he did not know that Halleek, 
and not McClellan, held command of it. When he found that 1t was not 

i Lieutenant Robert Healy, ofthe 55th Virginia, old Jady with upraised hands, and with tears in 
in Stonewall Jackson’s command, tells the follow- her eyes exclaimed: ‘The Lord bless your dirty 
ing incident of the marchinto Maryland: ‘‘Theday ragged souls!’ Lieutenant Healy adds: ‘Don’t 


before the corps waded the Potomac at White’s think we were any dirtier than the rest, but it was 
Ford, they marched through Leesburg, where an our luck to get the blessing.’ ”— EDITORS. 
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evacuated he kuew some one had blundered, and took steps to capture the 
garrison and stores. On Tuesday, the 9th, he issued an order, directing Gen- 
eral Juckson to move the next morning, cross the Potomac near Sharpsburg, 
and envelop Harper’s Ferry on the Virgima side. In the same order he 
directed General MeLaws to march on Harper’s Ferry by way of Middletown 
and seize Maryland Heights, and General Walker to cross the Potomac below 
Harper’s Ferry and take Loudoun Heights, all to be in position on the 
12th, exeept Jackson, who was first to eapture, if possible, the troops at 
Martinsburg. 

Early on the 10th Jackson was off. In Frederick he asked for a map of 
Chambersburg and its vicinity, and made many irrelevant inquines about 
roads and localities in the direction of Pennsylvania. To his staff, who knew 
what little value these inquiries had, his questions only illustrated his well- 
known motto, ““Mystery, mystery is the secret of suceess.” I was then 
assistant ispector-general on his staff, and also aeting aide-de-camp. It 
Was my tum this day to be mtrusted with the knowledge of his purpose. 
Having finished this pubhe inquiry, he took me aside, and after asking 
me about the different fords of the Potomac between Wilhamsport and 
Harper’s Ferry, told me that he was ordered to capture the garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry, and would cross either at Williamsport or Shepherdstown, 
as the enemy might or might not withdraw from Martinsburg. I did not 
then know of General Lee’s order. 

The troops being on the mareh, the general and staff rode rapidly out of 
town and took the head of the column. Just a few words here in regard to 
Mr. Whittier’s touching poem, “ Barbara Frnietehie.” An old woman, by that 
now inmortal name, did live in Fredenck it those days, but she never 
saw General Jackson, and General Jackson never saw “ Barbara Frietehie.” — I 
was with him every minute of the time he was in that eitv,—he was there 
only twice,—and nothing hke the scene so graplneally desenibed by the poet 
ever happened. Ar. Whittier must have been misinformed as to the ineicent. 
[See p. 619.— Eprrens. | 

On the march that day, the eaptam of the cavalry advance, Just ahead, had 
Instructions to let no civilian go to the front, and we entered each village 
we passed before the inhabitants knew of our coming. In Middletown two 
very pretty girls, with ribbons of red, white, and blue floating from their 
haw, and small Union flags in their hands, rushed out of a house as we 
passed, came to the curbstone, and with much laughter waved their flags 
defiantly im the face of the general. He bowed aud raised his hat, and, 
turning with his quiet smile to his staff, said: “We evidently have no 
friends in this town.” And thisis about the way he would have treated Barbara 
Frietcehie ! 

Having crossed South Mountain, at Turner’s Gap, the command encamped 
for the night within a mile of Boonsboro’. Here General Jackson must 
determine whether he would go on to Williamsport or turn toward Shepherds- 
town. I at once rode into the village with a eavalryman to make some 
Inquiries, but we ran into a squadron of Federal cavalry, who without cere- 
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mony proceeded to make war upon us. We retraced our steps, and although 
we cid not stand upon the order of ow gomeg, a squad of them escorted ns 
out of town with great rapidity. When I tmed a couple of Parthian shots at 
them with my revolver, they returned them with interest, and shot a hole in 
my new hat, which, with the beautiful plume that a lady in Frederick had 
placed there, rolled in the dust. This was of httle moment, but at the end of 
the town, reaching the top of the lill, we discovered, just over it, General 
Jackson, walking slowly toward us, leading his horse. There was but one 
thing to do. Fortunately the chase had become less vigorous, and, with a 
cry of command to unseen troops, we turned and charged the enemy. 
They, suspecting trouble, turned and fled, while the general quickly galloped 
to the rear. I recovered my hat and plume, and as Ireturned to camp I 
picked up the gloves which the general had dropped in mounting, and took 
them tohim. Although he had sent a regiment of infantry to the front as 
soon as he went back, the only allusion he made to the incident was to 
express the opinion that I had a very fast horse. 

The next morning, having learned that the Federal troops still occupied 
Martinsburg, General Jackson took the cirect road to Williamsport. He there 
forded the Potomac, the troops now singing, and the bands playing, ‘‘ Carry 
me back to ole Virginny!” We marched on Martinsburg. General A. P. 
Hill took the chrect turnpike, while Jackson, with the rest of his command, 
followed a side road, so as to approach Martinsburg from the west, and 
encamped four miles from the town. His object was to drive General White, 
who occupied Martinsburg, toward Harper’s Ferry, and thus ‘‘ corral” all the 
Federal troops in that military pen. As the Comte cde Paris puts it, he “ organ- 
ized a kind of grand hunting match through the lower valley of Virginia, 
driving all the Federal detachments before him and foreing them to crowd 
into the blind alley of Harper’s Ferry.” Fatigued by the day’s march, Jack- 
son was persuaded by his host of the mght to drink a whisky toddy — the 
only glass of spinits I ever saw him take. While mixing it leisurely, he 
remarked that he belheved he lhked the taste of whisky and brandy more than 
any soldier in the army; that they were more palatable to him than the most 
fragrant coffee, aud for that reason, with others, he rarely tasted them. 

The next morning the Confederates entered Martinsburg. Here the general 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm, aud a great crowd hastened to the 
hotel to greet him. At first he shut hinself up in a room to write dispatches, 
but the demonstration became so persistent that he ordered the door to be 
opened. The crowd, chiefly ladies, rushed in and embarrassed the general 
with every possible outburst of affection, to which he could only reply, 
“Thank you, yowre very kind.” He gave them his autograph in books and 
on scraps of paper, cut a button from his coat for a little girl, and then 
submitted patiently to an attack by the others, who soon stripped the coat 
of nearly all the remaiming buttons. But when they looked beseechingly 
at his hair, which was thin, he drew the ne there, and managed to close the 
interview. These blandishments did not delay his movements, however, 
for in the afternoon he was off again. 
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A GLIMPSE OF STONEWALL JACKSON, 


On the 13th he invested Bolivar Heights and Harper’s Ferry. On this day 
General MeClellan came into possession, by carelessness or aecident, of 
General Lee’s order of the 9th, and he was thus notified of the division of the 
Confederate army and the intention to capture Harper’s Ferry. Irom this 
moment General Lee’s army was in peril, imminent in proportion to the 
promptness with which the Federal commander might use the knowledge he 
thus obtained. The plans of the latter were quickly and skillfully made. Had 
they been executed more rapidly, or had Jackson been slower and less sure, the 
result must have been a disastrous one to us. But military erities disposed 
to censure General MeClellan for not being equal to his opportunities should 
eredit him with the embarrassment of his position. He had not been m ecom- 
mand of this army twoweeks. It wasa large army, but a heterogeneous one, 
with many old troops dispirited by recent defeat, and many new troops that 
had never been under fire. With such an army a general as cautious as McClel- 
lan does not take great risks, nor put the safety of his army rashly “to the 
touch, to win or lose it all.” General AleClellan was imelined by nature to 
magnify the forces of the enemy, and had he known General Lee’s weakness he 
would have ventured more. Yet when we remember what Pope had done 
and suffered just before, and what happened to Burnside and Hooker not 
long after, their friends can hardly sit in judgment upon McClellan. 
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On the afternoon of the 18th Colonel Miles, in command at Harper's 
Ferry, made the fatal mistake of withdrawing his troops from Maryland 
Heights, and giving them up to MeLaws. Napier has said, “* He who 
wars walks in a mist through which the keenest eyes cannot always dis- 
eern the nght path.” But it does seem that Colonel Miles might have 
known that to abandon these heights uuder the ciremnstanees was simply 
sweidal. { 

Jackson met with so much delay in opening communieation with MeLaws 
and Walker, and ascertaining whether they were 1n position, that much of 
the 14th was consumed. But late in the afternoon A. P. Hill gained a foot- 
hold, with little resistance, well up on the enemy’s left, and established some 
artillery at the base of Loudoun Heights and aeross the Shenandoah, so as 
to take the Federal ine on Bolivar Heights in rear. (General Hill had been 
placed under arrest by General Jackson, before crossing the Potomae into 
Maryland, for disobedience of orders, and the command of his division 
devolved upon General Braneh, who was killed a few days later at Antietam. 
Believing a battle imminent, General Hill requested General Jackson to 
reinstate him in command of Ins division until the approaching engagement 
was over. No one could appreciate such an appeal more keenly than General 
Jackson, and he at onee restored General Hall to his command. The work 
the Light Division did at Harper's Ferry avd Sharpsburg proved the wisdom 
of Lhll’s request and of Jaeckson’s complianee with it.) 

During the Ith, while Jackson was fixing his clamps on Harper's erry, 
McClellan was pushing against Lee’s divided forees at Turner’s Gap. Hooker 
and Reno, under Burnside and under the eye of General MeClellan, were 
fighting the battle of South Mountain against D. H. Ihll and Longstreet. 
Here Reno and Garland were killed on opposite sides, and mght ended the 
eontest before 1t was decided. At the same time Franklin was foreing his 
way through Crampton’s Gap, driving out Howell Cobb commanding his own 
brigade and one regiment of Semmes’s brigade, both of MeLaws’s division, 
Parham’s brigade of R. H. Anderson’s division, and two regiments of 
Stuart’s cavalry under Colonel Munford. The military complications were 
losing their simpheity. Being advised of these movements, Jackson saw that 
his work must be done speedily. On Monday morning, at 3 o’eloeck, he sent 
me to the left to move Jones forward at first dawn, and to open on Bolivar 
Heights with all his artillery. This feint was executed promptly and pro- 
dueed confusion on the enemy’s right. Troops were moved to strengthen it. 
Then the guns from Maryland and Loudoun Heights opened fire, and very 
soon, off on our right, the battle-flags of A. P. Hill rose on Bolivar Heights, 
and Harper’s Ferry was doomed. Returning, I found General Jackson at 
the echureh in the wood on the Bolivar and Halltown turnpike, and just as I 


joined him a white flag was raised 


{General Julins White says in his report. (‘* @ffi- 
cial Records,” Vol. XIN., Pt. [., p. 528): “ It will 
be noticed that Colonel Ford claims to have been 
ordered by Colonel Miles to evacuate the heights. 
Colonel Miles, however, denied to me ever having 


on Bolivar and all the firing ceased. 


given such an order, but said he gave orders 
that if it became necessary to abandon the 
heights the guns were to be spiked and dis- 
mounted.” See also General White’s statements, 
p- 612.— EDITORs. 
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LIEUWTENANT-GENERAL AMBROSE P. HILL, C. 8. A. FROM A PHOTOGRAPII. 


Under instructions from General Jackson, I rode np the pike and into the 
enemy’s lines to ascertain the purpose of the white flag. Near the top of the 
hill I met General White and staff and told him my mission. He replied 
that Colonel Miles had been mortally wounded, that he was in command and 
desired to have an interview with General Jackson. Just then General Hill 
came up from the direetion of his line, and at Ins request I conducted them 
to General Jackson, whom I found sitting on his horse where I had left him. 
He was not, as the Comte de Paris says, leaning against a tree asleep, but 
exceedingly wide-awake. The contrast 1n appearanees there presented was 
striking. General White, riding a handsome black horse, was carefully 
dressed and had on untarnished gloves, boots, and sword. His staff were 
equally comely in costume. On the other hand, General Jackson was the 
cingiest, worst-dressed, and worst-mounted general that a warrior who cared 
for good looks and style would wish to surrender to. The surrender was 
unconditional, and then General Jackson turned the matter over to General 
A. P. Hill, who allowed General White the same liberal terms that Grant 
afterward gave Lee at Appomattox. } 


p Of the expectations of Jackson's men, Lieuten- Shenandeah. The next morning by dawn I crept np the 


ant Robert Healy says, ina letter written in 1SS6: hill to see how the land lay. A few strides brought me 
to the edge of an ahatis which exteiuded solidly for two 

*@n the evening of the 14th wetook position within  linndred yards, a narrow bare field being between the 
six hundred yards of a Federal fort on Bolivar Weights. abatis and the foet of the fort, which was garnished 
We lay that night ina deep ravine, perpendicular to the with thirty guns. They were seurehing the abatis lazily 
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The fruits of the surrender were 12,520 prisoners (* Official Records”), 13,000 
arms, 73 pieces of artillery, and several hundred wagons. 

General Jackson, after sending a brief clispatech to General Lee announc- 
ing the capitulation, rode up to Bolivar and down into Harpei’s Ferry. The 
curiosity in the Union army to see him was so great that the solchers lined 
the sides of the road. Many of them uneovered as he passed, and he inva- 
riably returned the salute. One man had an echo of response all about him 
when he said aloud: ‘ Boys, he’s not much for looks, but if we’d had him we 
wouldy’t have been caught in this trap!” 

General Jackson lost little time in contemplating his victory. When night 
came, he startecd| for Shepherdstown with J. R. Jones and Lawton, leaving 
directions to MeLaws and Walker to follow the next morning. He left A. 
P. Hill behind to finish up with Harper’s Ferry. His first order hac been to 
take position at Shepherdstown to cover Lee’s crossing into Virginia, but, 
whether at his own suggestion or not, the order was changed, and after 
dayhght on the 16th he crossed the Potomac there and jomed Longstreet at 
Sharpsburg. General McClellan had, by that time, nearly all his army in 
position on the east bank of the Antietam, ancl General Lee was oceupving 
the irregular range of high ground to the west of 1t, with the Potomae in 
his rear. HKixecept some sparring between Hooker and Hood on our left, 
the 16th was allowed to pass without battle, fortunately for us. In the 
new clispositions of that evening, Jackson was placed on the left of Lee’s 
army. [See map, p. 636. | ; 

The first onset, early on the morning of the 17th, told what the day would 
be. The impatient Hooker, with the divisions of Meade, Doubleday, and 
Ricketts, struck the first blow, and Jackson’s old division caught it and 
struck back again. Between such foes the battle soon waxed hot. Step by 
step and marking each step with dead, the thin Confederate hne was pushed 
back to the wood around the Dunker Chureh. Here Lawton, Starke 
(commanding in place of Jones, already wounded), and D. H. Hill with part 
of his division, engaged Meade. And now in turn the Federals halted and 
fell back, and left their dead by Dunker Chureh. Next Mansfield entered 
the fight, and beat with resistless might on Jackson’s people. The battle 
here grew angry and bloody. Starke was killed, Lawton wounded, and 
nearly all their general and field officers had fallen; the sullen Confederate 
line again fell back, killing Mansfield and wounding Hooker, Crawford, and 
Hartsuff. 

Aud now D. H. Hill led in the rest of his division; Hood also took 
part, to the nght and left, front and rear of Dunker Chureh. The fF ecleral 
line was again driven back, while artillery added its din to the incessant 


with grape-shot, which flew uncomfortably unear at Feceral guns from Bolivar Heights. We were down 
times. I thonght I had never seeu a more dangerous inaravine; we could sec nothing; we could only hear. 
trap in my life. The order had been given that we were Presently, along our line came the words, ‘ Prepare to 
to eharge atsunrise. J went back, and Austin Brocken- eharge!’ Wemoved steadily up the bill; the sun had 
brough asked, ‘ How is it?’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘we'll say our just risen; some one said: ‘Colonel, what is that on the 
prayersand goinlikemen.’ ‘Notasbadasthat?’ ‘Every fort?’ ‘Halt,’ eried the colonel, ‘they have surren- 
bit; sector yourself.’ IIc went up and eame back looking dered.’ A gladshout burstfrom ten thousand men. We 
very grave. Meanwhile, from the east, north-west, aud gotinto the plaee as soon as we could, but the way was 
north-east our cannon opened and were auswered by the sodifficult it took us a balf bour.”’ EDITORS. 
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rattle of musketry. Then Sumner, with the fresh division of Sedgwick, 
re-formed the Federal line and renewed the offensive. Hood was driven 
back, and Hill partly; the Bunker Chureh wood was passed, the field south 
of it entered, and the Confederate left turned. Just then McLaws, hurrying 
from Harper’s Ferry, came upon the field, and hurled his men against the 
victorious Sedewick. He drove Sedgwick back into the Dunker wood 
and beyond it, into the open 
eround. Farther to our right, 
the pendulum of battle had 
been swinging to and fro, with 
D. H. Hill and Rk. H. Anderson 
hammering away at French and 
hichardson, until the sunken 
road became historic § as 
‘bloody lane.” Richardson was 
mortally wounded and Han- 
cock asstuned command of his 
division. 

For a while there was a lull 
in the storm. It was early in 
the day, but hours are fear- 
fully long in battle. About 
noon Franklin, with Slocum 
and W. IF. Smith, marched 
upon the field to join the une- 
qual contest. Smith tried his 
luck and was repulsed. Sum- 


In the eannouade which began with dawn of the 17th, General J. ner then ordered a halt. Jack- 


R. Jones, commanding the left division of Jackson, was stunned son’s fieht was over. apd a 
and injured by a shell whieh exploded directly over lis head. Ss : ? 

General Starke was directed to tuke eommand of the division, strange silence reigned around 
which he led against Hooker, and a half-hour later he fell piereed D k : Ch ; h 

by three tninie-balls. Of that terrible strnggle Stonewall JaekKson unkKeL urcen. 


says 01 bis report: “ The carnaze ou both sides was terrific. At A +a] 
this early honr General Starke was killed. Colonel Donglasa, eon- Genel al Lee had not visited 


manding Lawtoun’s brigade, Was also killed. Gener? Lawton, com- the lent that day. AS usual he 
manding division, aud Colonel Walker, commanding brigade, were 


severely wounded. More than half of the brigades of Lawtonand trusted to Jackson to fight his 
Hays were either killed or wounded. and more than a third of 2 
Trimble’s, and all the regimeutal commanders in those brigades, own battle and work out sal- 


except two, were killed or wounded.”— EpITers. vation in his own way. How 
well he did it, against the ablest and fiercest of McClellan’s heutenants, his- 
tory has told. 

During all this time Longstreet, stripped of his troops,—sent to the help of 
Jackson,— held the right almost alone, with his eye on the center. He was 
now called into active work on his own front, for there were no unfought 
troops in Lee’s army at Sharpsburg; every soldier on that field tasted battle. 

General Burnside, with his corps of fourteen thousand men, had been lying 
all day beyond the bridge which now bears his name. Ordered to cross at 
8 o’elock he managed to get over at 1, and by 5 was ready to advance. He 





a 
Z tj. is 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM E. STARKE. FROM A TINTYPE. 


\ See General Cox’s statements, p. 647.— EDITORS. 
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moved against the hill which D. R. Jones held with his httle division of 
2500 men. Longstreet was watching this advance. Jackson was at General 
Lee’s headquarters on a knoll in rear of Sharpsburg. <A. P. Hill was coming, 
but had not arrived, and it was apparent that Burnside must be stayed, 1f 
at all, with artillery. One of the sections, transferred to the right from 
Jackson at the request of General Lee, was of the Rockbridge Artillery, and 
as it galloped by, the youngest son of the general-in-chief, Robert E. Lee, Jr., 
a private at the guns, black with the grime and povyderot a long day’s 
fight, stopped a moment to salute his father and then rushed after his gun. 
Where else in this war was the son of a commanding general a private in the 
ranks ? 

Going to put this section in place, I saw Burnside’s heavy line move up 
the hill, and the earth seemed to tremble beneath theirtread. It was asplen- 
did and fearful sight, but for them to beat back Jones’s feeble line was scarcely 
war. The artillery tore, but did not stay them. They pressed forward until 
Sharpsburg was uneovered and Lee’s line of retreat was at their mercy. But 
then, just then, A. P. Hill, picturesque in his red battle-shirt, with 5 of his 
brigades, 2500 men, who had marched that day 17 miles from Harpevr’s Ferry 
and had waded the Potomac, appeared upon the scene. Tired and footsore, 
the men forgot their woes in that supreme moment, and with no breathing 
time braced themselves to meet the coming shock. They met it and stayed it. 
The blue line staggered and hesitated, and, hesitating, was lost. At the erit- 
ical moment A. P. Hill was always at his strongest. Quickly advancing his 
battle-flags, his hne moved forward, Jones’s troops rallied on him, and in the 
din of musketry and artillery on either flank the Federals broke over the field. 
Hill did not wait for his other brigades, but held the vantage gained until Burn- 
side was driven back to the Antietam and under the shelter of heavy guns. 
The day was done. Again A. P. Hill, as at Manassas, Harper’s Ferry, and 
elsewhere, had struck with thernght hand of Mars. No wonder that both Lee 
and Jackson, when, in the delirium of their last moments on earth, they 
stood again to battle, saw the form of A. P. Hill leading his columns on; 
but it is a wonder and a shame that the grave of this vahant Virginian 
in Hollywood cemetery has not a stone to mark it and keep it from 
oblivion. 

The battle at Sharpsburg was the result of unforeseen circumstances and 
not of deliberate purpose. It was one of the bloodiest of the war, and a defeat 
for both armies. The prestige of the day was with Lee, but when on the 
night of the 18th he recrossed into Virginia, althongh, as the Comte de Paris 
says, he “left not a single trophy of his nocturnal retreat in the hands of the 
enemy,” he left the prestige of the result with McClellan. And yet when it 
is known that General McClellan had 87,000 troops at hand, and General 
Lee fought the battle with less than 35,000,} an army depleted by battles, 
weakened by privations, broken down by marching, and “ruined by strag- 
gling,” it was unquestionably on the Confederate side the best-fought battle 
of the war. 


{See notes on pp. 565 and 6038 as to the strength of the forces on each side.— EDITORS. 
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NORTH OF THE ODUNKER CHURGH=-A UNION CHAIGE THROUGH THE CORN-FIELO, 


THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM. 


BY JACOB D. COX, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8 Y. 


T was not till some time past noon of the 15th of September that, the way 
being clear for the Ninth Corps at South Mountain, we marched through 
Fox’s gap to the Boonsboro’ and Sharpsburg turnpike, and along this road till 
we came up in rear of Sumner’s command. Hooker’s corps, which was part 
of the mght wing (Burnside’s), had been in the advance, and had moved off 
from the turnpike to the mnght near Keedysville. I was with the Kanawha 
Division, assuming that my temporary command of the corps ended with 
the battle on the mountam. When we approached the hne of hills border- 
ine the Antietam, we received orders to turn off the road to the left, and 
halted our battahons closed in mass. It was now about 5 o’clock in the after- 
uoon. MeClellan, as it seemed, had just reached the field, aud was surrounded 
ly a group of lis prineipal officers, most of whom I had never seen before. 
IT rode up with General Burnside, dismounted, and was very cordially greeted 
by General MeClellan. He and Burnside were evidently on terms of most 
intimate fnendship and famihamty. He introduced me to the officers I had 
uot known before, referring pleasantly to ny service with him in Ohio and 
West Virgimia, putting me upon an easy footing with them 1n a very agreeable 
and gemal way. 

We walked up the slope of the ridge before us, and looking westward from 
its crest the whole field of the coming battle was before us. Immediately in 
front the Antietam wound through the hollow, the hills sing gently on both 
sides. In the background on our left was the village of Sharpsburg, with fields 
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inclosed by stone fences in front of it. At its mght was a bit of wood (since 
known as the West Wood), with the httle Dunker Church standing out white 
and sharp against it. Farther to the right and left the scene was closed in by 
wooded ridges with open farm lands between, the whole making as pleasing 
and prosperous a landscape as can easily be imagined. We mace a large 
eroup as we stood upon the hill, and it was not long before we attracted the 
enemy’s attention. <A puff of white 
smoke from a knoll on the nght of 
the Sharpsburg road was followed by 
the sereaming of a shell over our 
heads. McClellan directed that all but 
one or two should retire behind the 
ridge, while he continued the recon- 
noissance, walking slowly te the mght. 
I noted with satisfaction the cool and 
business-like air with which he made ==. 
his examination under fire. The Con-  ) <® 
federate artillery was answered by a 1s 
battery, and a lively cannonade en- 
sued on both sides, though without 
any noticeable effect. The enemy’s 
position was revealed, and he was evi- 
deutly in foree on both sides of the 
turnpike in front of Sharpsburg, cov- 
ered by the undulations of the rolling 
eround which hid his infantry from 
our sight. | | 

The examination of the enemy’s posi- TF nus EN ROAR Gag ened oe 
tion and the discussion of it continued a es ee 
till near the close of the day. @rcders were then given for the Ninth Corps to 
move to the left, keeping off the road, which was occupied by other troops. 
We moved through fields and farm lands, an hom’s march in the dusk of the 
evening, going into bivouae about a mie south of the Sharpsburg bridge, and 
in rear of the hills bordering the Antietam. 

@n Tuesday, September 16th, we confidently expected a battle, and I kept 
with my division. In the afternoon I saw General Burnside, and learned 
from him that McClellan had determined to let Hooker make a inovement on 
our extreme right to turn Lee’s position. Burnside’s manner in speaking of 
this imphed that he thought it was done at Hooker’s solicitation and through 
his desire, openly evinced, to be independent 1n command. 

I urged Burnside to assuine the immediate command of the corps and 
allow me to lead only my own division. He objected that as he had been 
announced as commander of the ght wing of the army composed of two 
corps (his own and Hooke1’s), he was unwilling to waive his precedence or to 
assume that Hooker was detached for anything more than a temporary pur- 
pose. I pointed out that Reno’s staff had been granted leave of absence to 
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DOUBLEDAY’S DIVISION OF NOOKER’S CORPS CROSSING THE UPPER FORDS OF THE ANTIETAM. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME, 


take the body of their chief to Washington, and that my division staff was too 
small for eorps duty; but he met this by saying that he would use his staff 
for this purpose and help me in every way he could, till the emsis of the 
campaign should be over. 

The 16th passed without serious fighting, though there was desultory ean- 
nonading and picket firmg. It was hard to restrain our men from showing 
themselves on the erest of the long ridge in front of us, and whenever they 
cid so they drew the fire from some of the enemy’s battemes, to which ours 
would respond. In the afternoon McClellan reeonnoitered the line of the 
Antietam near us, Burnside being with him. As the result of this we were 
ordered to change our positions at nightfall, staff-officers being sent to guide 
each division to its new camp. Rodman’s division went half a mile to the 
left, where a country road led to a ford in a great bend in the Antietam 
eurving deeply into the enemy’s side of the stream.! Sturegis’s division 
was placed on the sides of the road leading to the stone bridge, since known as 
Burnside’s Bridge (below the Sharpsburg bridge). Willeox’s was put in reserve 
in rear of Sturgis. My own division was divided, Seammon’s brigade going 
with Rodman, and Crook’s going with Sturgis. Crook was ordered to take 
the advanee in crossing the bridge, in ease we should be ordered to attack. 

!The information obtained from the neighbor- however, found during the engagement another 


hood was that no fords of the Antietam were pass- ford a short distanee above Buruside’s Bridge. 


able at that time, execpt one abont half-way The inquiry and reeonnoissance for the fords was 
between the two upper bridges and another less made by engineer officers of the general staff, and 
than half a mile below Burnside’s Bridge. We, our orders were based on their reports.—J. D. C. 
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This selection was made by Burnside himself, as a compliment to the divisiou 
for the vigor of its assault at South Mountain. While we were moving, 
we heard’ Hookei’s guns far off on the mght and front, and the cannonade 
continued an hour or more atter it became dark. 

The morning of Wednesday, the 17th, broke fresh and fair. The men 
were astir at dawn, getting breakfast and preparing for a day of battle. The 
artillery opened on both sides as soon as it was fairly hght, and the positions 
which had been assigned us in the dusk of the evening were found to be 
exposed in some places to the direct fire of the Confederate guns, Rod- 
man’s division suffering more than the others. Fairchild’s brigade alone 
reported thirty-six casualties before they could find cover. It was not till 
7 o'clock that orders came to advance toward the creek as far as could be 
done without exposing the men to unnecessary loss. Rodman was directed 
to acquaint himself with the situation of the ford in front of him, and Sturgis 
to seek the best means of approach to the stone bridge. All were then to 
remain 1n readiness to obey further orders. 

When these arrangements had been made, I rode to the position Burnside 
had selected for himself, which was upon a igh knoll north-east of the Burn- 
side Bridge, near a hay-stack which was a prominent landmark. Near hy 
was Benjamin’s battery of 20-pounder Parrotts, and a little farther still to the 
ght, on the same ridge, General Sturgis had sent in Durell’s battery. These 
were exchanging shots with the enemy’s guns opposite, and had the advantage 
in range and weight of metal. 

Whatever the reason, McClellan had adopted a plan of battle which practi- 
cally reduced Sumner and Burnside to the eommand of one corps each, while 
Hooker had been sent far off on the mght front, followed later by Mansfield, 
but without organizing the nght wing as a unit so that one commander could 
eive his whole attention to handling it with vigor. In his preliminary report, 
made before he was relieved from command, MeClellan says : 

‘The design was to make the main attack npon the enemy’s left—at least to createa diversion 
in favor of the main attack, with the hope of something more, by assailing the enemy’s nght— 


and, as soon as one or both of the flank movements were fully snecessful, to attack theiv center 
with any reserve I might then have tn hand.” 


McClellan’s report covering his whole career in the war, dated August 4th, 
1865 (and published February, 1864, after warm controversies had arisen and 
he had become a political character), modifies the above statement in some 
important particulars. It says: 

“My plan for the impending general engagement was to attack the enemy’s left with the 
corps of Hooker and Mansfield, supported by Sumnet’s, and if necessary by Franklin’s, and as 
soon as matters looked favorably there to move the corps of Burnside agaimst the enemy’s 
extreme night npon the ridge running to the sonth and rear of Sharpsburg, and having’ carried 
then position, to press along the crest toward onr night, and whenever either of these flank 
movements shonld be snecessful, to advance our center with all the forces then disposable.” 


The opinion I got from Burnside as to the part the Ninth Corps was to take 
was fairly consistent with the design first quoted, viz., that when the attack 


by Sumner, Hooker, and Franklin should be progressing favorably, we were 
VOL. IF. 41 
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“to create a di- 
Wersion. 1 faror 

of the main attack, 
with the hope of 


something more.” — It aa NN seg = 
v . . ey Tye . == ee Ap <a ly acute 
would also appear prob- ee A com 


able that Hooker’s movement 
was at first intended to be made 
by his corps alone, taken up by 
Stunners two corps as soon as he TUE SHARPSBURG BRIDGE OVER THE ANTIETAM. 
was ready to attack, and shared m a teal 
by Franklin if he reached the field in time, thus making a simultaneous oblique 
attack from our right by the whole army except Porter’s corps, which was in 
reserve, and the Ninth Corps, which was to create the “diversion” on our left 
and prevent the echemy from stripping lis right to reénforce his left. It is 
hardly disputable that this would have been a better plan than the one actually 
carried out. Certainly the assumption that the Ninth Corps could eross the 
Antietam alone at the only place on the field where the Confederates had them 
line immediately upon the stream which must be erossed under fire by two 
narrow heads of column, and could then turn to the nght along the hgh ground 
occupied by the hostile army before that army had been broken er seriously 
shaken elsewhere, is one which would hardly be made till time had dined 
the remembrance of the actual positions of Lee’s divisions upon the field. 
The evidence that the plau did uot originally inelude the wide separation 
of two corps to the right, to make the extended turning movement, 1s found in 
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Hooker’s incomplete report, and in the wide interval in time between the 
marching of his corps and that of Mansfield. Hooker was ordered to cross the 
Antietam at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 16th by the bridge in front 
of Keedysville and the ford below it. He says that after is troops were over 
and in march, he rode back to MeClellan, who told him that he meght call for 
reénforcements and that wheu they came they should be under his command. 
Somewhat later MeClellan rode forward with his staff to observe the prog- 
ress making, and Hooker again urged the necessity of reénforeements. Yet 
Sumner did not receive orders to send Mansfield to support Hooker till even- 
ing, and the Twelfth Corps marehed only half an hour before midmeght, reach- 
ing its bivonac, about a nile and a half in rear of that of Hooker, at 2 a. a. of 
the 17th. Stumuer was also ordered 
to be in readiness to mareh with the 
Second Corps an hour before day, but 
his orders to move did not reach him 
till nearly half-past 71m the morning. 
By this time, Hooker had fonght his 
battle, had been repulsed, and later in 
the morning was carried wounded from 
the field. Mansfield had fallen before 
lis corps was deployed, and General 
Alpheus 8. Wilhams who sneceeded 
him was fighting a losing battle at all 
points but one — where Greene's divis- 
ion held the East Wood. 

After crossing the Antietam, Hooker 
had shaped his eourse to the west- 
ward, auning to reach the ridge npon 
which the Hagerstown turnpike rus, 





on : : GERMAN REFORMED CIIURCI IN KEEDYSVILLE, USED 
and wlnoeh 1S the donnnant feature of AS A UNION ILOSPITAL. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


iS 1) AKEN IN 1886. 
the landscape. This ridge 1s some two eA TS 


mules distant from the Antietam, and for the first mile cf the way no resist- 
alice was met. However, Hooker’s progress had been observed by the eneniy, 
and Hood’s two brigades were taken from the center and passed to the left 
of D. H. Hill. Here they occupied an open wood (since known as the Hast 
Wood), north-east of the Dunker Chureh. Hooker was now trying to approach 
the Confederate positions, Meade’s division of the Pennsylvania Reserves 
being in the advance. A sharp skirmishing combat ensned and artillery was 
also bronght into action on both sides, the engagement continuing till after 
dark. On our side Seymou?’s brigade had been chiefly engaged, aud had felt 
the enemy so vigorously that Hood supposed he had repulsed a serious effort 
to take the wood. Hooker was, however, aimmng to pass quite beyond the 
flank, and kept his other divisions north of the hollow beyond the wood, and 
upon the ridge which reaches the turnpike near the largest reentrant bend of 
the Potomac, which is here only half a mile distant. Here he bivouacked 
upon the northern slopes of the ridge, Doubleday’s division resting with its 
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THE FIELD OF ANTIETAM, 


On the afternoon of September 16th, Hooker's corps 


crossed at the two fords and the bridge north of McClel- 
Jan’s headquarters. 


A.— Froin near sunset till dark Hooker engaged 


tfood'’s division (of Longstreet’s corps) about the * Hast 
Wood,” marked Aon the map. Wood was relieved by 
two brigades of Jaekson’sa corps, which was in and be- 
hind the Dunker Church wood (or West Wuod), C. 


B.— At dawn on the 17th, 1Iooker and Jaekson hegan 
a terrible contest whieh raged in and about the famous 
corn-field, G, and in the woods, A and C. Jackson's re- 
serves regained the eorn-field. Uartsuff’s brigade, of 
Hooker’s corps, and Manaiield’s corps charged through 
the eorn-fieJd tnto the Duuker Church wood, General 


Mansiield being mortally wounded in front of the 
East Wood, 
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nght upon the turnpike, Ricketts’s civision upon the left of Doubleday, and 
Meade covering the front of both with the skirmishers of Seymounr’s brigade. 
Between Meade’s skirmishers and the ridge were the farm-house and barn of 
J. Poffenberger on the east of the road, where Hooker made his own quarters 
for the mght. Half a mile farther in front was the farm of D. R. Miller, the 
dwelling on the east, and the barn surrounded by stacks on the west of the 
roacl. {; Mansfield’s corps, marching as it cid late in the mght, kept farther 
to the mght than Hooker’s, but moved on a nearly parallel course and 
bivouacked upon the farm of another J. Poffenberger near the road which, 
branching from the Hagerstown turnpike at the Dunker Church, intersects 
the one running from Ikeedysville through Smoketown to the same turnpike 
about a mile north of Hooker’s position. 

On the Confederate side, Hood’s division had been so severely handled that 
it was replaced by Jackson’s (commanded by J. R. Jones), which, with Evwell’s, 
had been led to the field from Harper’s Ferry by Jackson, reaching Sharps- 
burg in the afternoon of the 16th. These civisions were formed on the left of 
D. H. Hill and almost at night angles to his line, crossing the turnpike and fa- 
cing northward. Hood’s division, on being relieved, was placed in reserve near 
the Dunker Church, and spent part of the night in cooking rations, of which 
its supply had been short for a day or two. The combatants on both sides 
slept upon their arms, well knowing that the dawn would bring bloody work. 

When day broke on Wednesday morning, the 17th, Hooker, looking south 
from the Poffenberger farm along the turnpike, saw a gently rolling land- 
scape, of which the commanding point was the Dunker Church, whose white 
brick walls appeared on the west side of the road backed by the fohage of the 
West Wood, which came toward hin, filling a shght hollow which ran par- 
allel to the turnpike, with a single row of fields between. Beyond the Miller 
house and barns, the ground cipped into a httle depression. Beyond this was 
seen a large corn-field between the Kast Wood ancl the turnpike, nsing agam 


Jackson, with the aid of Llood, anda part of D. H. Hill's 
division, again cleared the Dunker Chureh wood. 
J.G. Walker’s division, taken from the extreme right of 
the Confederate line, charged in support of Jackson aud 
TIood. 

C.— Sumner’s corps formed line of battlein the center, 
Sedgwick’s division facing the Kast Wood, through 
which it charged over the corn-field again, and through 
Dunker Chureh wood to the edge of the fields beyond. 
MecLiwse’s division (of Longstreet’s corps), just arrived 
fron] Harper’s Ferry, assisted in driving out Sedg- 
wick, who was foreed to retreat northward by the 
Hagerstown pile. 

D.— About the time that Sedgwick charged, Frencli 
and Richardson, of Sumuner’s corps, dislodged D. If. 
Hill’s line from Roulette’s houare. 

E.— IIil) re-formed in the sunken roid, since known as 
the ‘‘ Bloody Lane,’’ where his position was carried hy 
French and Richardson, the latter being wortally 
wounded in the corn-field, E. 

F.— Irwin and Brooks, of Franklin’s corps, moved to 
the support of Freneb and Richardson. At the point F, 
Irwin’s brigade was repelled. 

G.— D. 1. Hill, reéuforeed by R. H. Anderson’s divis- 
ionof Longstrect’s corps, fought for the ground abont 
Piper’s house. 

H.— Stuart attempted a flunk novement north of the 
Dunker Church wood, but was driven back by the thirty 
guns under Doubleday. 


J.— Pleasonton, with a part of bis cavalry and several 
batteries, erossed the Boonsboro’ bridge as a flunk 
support to Richardson, and to Burnside on the south. 
Several battalions of regulars from Vorxter’s corps came 
to his assistanee and made their way well up to the hill 
which is now the National Cemetery. 

K.— Toombs (of Lougstreet) had defended the lower 
bridge until Burnside moved Rodman and Seammon to 
the fords below. 

L.— Then Toumbs hurried south to protect the Confed- 
erate flank. Sturgis and Crook charged across the Burn- 
side Bridge and gained the heights. Toombs wasdriven 
away from the fords. 

M.— After 3 o’clock, Burnside’s lines, being re-formed, 
coimpleted the defeat of D. R. Jones’s division (of 
Longstreet), and on the right gained the outskirts of 
Sharpsburg. Toombs. and the arriving brigades of A. 
P. Hill, of Jackson's corps, saved the village and regained 
a vart of the lost ground.— EDITORS. 


i Hooker’s unfinished report says he slept in 
the barn of D. R. Miller, but he places it on the 
east of the road, and the spot is fully identified as 
Poffenberger’s by General Gibbon, who commanded 
the right brigade, and by Major Rufus Rk. Dawes 
(afterward Brevet Brigadier-General), both of 
whom subsequently visited the field and deter- 
mined the positions.—J. D. C. 
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to the higher level. There was, however, another small dip beyond, which 
could not be seen from Hooker’s position; and on the second ridge, near the 
chureh, and extending across the turnpike eastward into the Kast Wood, conld 
be seen the Confederate line of gray, partly sheltered by piles of rails taken 
from thefenees. They seemed to Hooker to be at the farther side of the corn- 
field and at the top of the first rise of ground beyond Miller’s. It was plain 
that the high ground 
about the httle white 
chureh was the key of 
the enemy’s position, 
and if that could be 
carried Hooker’s task 
would be well done. 
The Confederates 
opened the engagement 
by a rapid fire from 
a battery near the East 
Wood as soon as it was 
heht, and Hooker an- 
swered the challenge 
by an immediate order 
for his line to advance. 
Doubleday’s division 
was in tivo lines, Gib- 
bon’s and Phelps’s bri- 
gades in front, snp- 
ported by Patrick and 
Hofmann. Gibbon had 
eae os the mght and enided 
en ae upon the turnpike. Pat- 
rick held a small wood 
inhisrear, which isnpon 
both sides of the road a 
little north of Miller’s house. Some of Meade’s men were snpposed to be in 
the northernmost extension of the West Wood, and thns to cover Gibbon’s 
right flank as he advanced. Part of Battery b, 4th United States Artillery 
(Gaibbon’s own battery), was run forward to Miller’s barn and stack-yard on 
the night of the road, and fired over the heads of the advancing regiments. 
Other batteries were similarly placed more to theleft. The hne moved swiftly 
forward throngh Miller’s orchard and kitchen garden, breaking throngh a stout 
picket fenee on the near side, down into the moist ground of the hollow, and 
up through the corn, whieh was higher than their heads, and shnt out every- 
thing from view. At the sonthern side of the field they came to a low fence, 
beyond which was an open field, at the farther side of which was the enemy’s 
line. But Gibbon’s right, eovered by the corn, had outmarched the left, 
which had been exposed to a terrible fire, and the direction taken had been a 
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THE PRY HOUSE, GENERAL McCLELLAN'S HEADQUARTERS AT THE BATTLE 
OF ANTIETAM. FROM A PILOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1886. 
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little oblique, so that the nght wing of the 6tk Wisconsin, the flanking regi- 
ment, had crossed the turnpike and was suddenly assailed by a sharp fire 
from the West Wood on its flank. They swung back into the road, lying 
down along the high, stout post-and-rail fence, keeping up their fire by 
shooting between the rails. Leaving this lttle band to proteet their night, 
the main line, which had come up on the left, leaped the fence at the south 
edge of the corn-field and charged across the open at the enemyinfront. But 
the concentrated fire of artillery and musketry was more than they could 
bear. Men fell bv scores and hundreds, and the thinned lines gave way and 
van for the shelter of the corn. They were rallied in the hollow on the north 
side of the field. The enemy had rapidly extended his left under cover of the 
West Wood, and now made a dash at the ght flank and at Gibbon’s exposed 
euns. His men on the right faced by that flank and followed him bravely, 
though with little order, in adash at the Confederates, who were swarming out 
of the wood. The gunners double-charged the cannon with canister, and under 
a terrible fire of both artillery and rifles the enemy broke and sought shelte:. 

Patrick’s bngade had come up in support of Gibbon, and was sent across 
the turnpike into the West Wood to cover that fank. They pushed forward, 
the enemy retiring, untilthey were in advance of the principal line in the 
corn-field, upon which the Confederates were now advancing. Patrick faecd 
his men to the left, parallel to the edge of the wood and to the turnpike, and 
ponred his fire into the flank of the enemy, folowing it by a charge through 
the field and up to the fence along the road. Again the Confederates were 
driven back, but only to push in again by wav of these woods, forcing Pat- 
rick to resume his orginal line of front and to retire to the cover of a ledge 
at right angles to the road near Gibbon’s guns. 

Farther to the left Phelps’s and Hofmann’s brigades had had similar experi- 
ence, pushing forward nearly to the Confederate lines, and being driven back 
with great loss when they charged over open ground against the enemy. 
Ricketts’s division entered the edge of the East Wood; but here, at the sahent 
angle, where D. H. Hill and Lawton joined, the enemy held the position stub- 
bornly, and the repulse of Doubleday’s division made Ricketts glad to hold 
even the edge of the East Wood, as the mght of the hne was driven back. 

It was now about ( o’clock, and Mansfield’s corps (the Twelfth) was approach- 
ing, for that officer had ealled lis men to arms at the first sound of Hooker's bat- 
tle and had marched to his support. The corps consisted of two divisions, 
Wilhams’s and Greene’s. It contained a number of new and undrilled regi- 
ments, and in hastening to the field in columns of battalions 1n mass, proper 
iitervals for deployment had not been preserved, and time was necessarily lost 
before the troops could be putin line. General Mansfield fell mortally wounded 
before the deplovment was complete, and the command devolved on General 
Wilhams. Wilhams had only time to take the most general directions from 
Hooker, when the latter also was wounded.} The Twelfth Corps attack 


|} Of the early morning fight in the corn-field, heavy force of the enemy had taken possession of a 

: : “n-fie IDR since le; ‘ a irtv-nere field), 

General Hooker says in his report: corn field (I ave KincE learned about a thirty Bue f eld) 
: in my immediate front, and from the sun’s rays falling 

“We had not proceeded far before I discovered that a on their bayouets projectiug above the corn could see 
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seems to have been made obliquely to that 
of Hooker, and facing more tothe westward, 
for General Williams speaks of thepost-and- 
rail fences along the turnpike being a great 
obstruction in their front. Greene’s divis- 
10n, on his left, moved along the ridge lead- 
ing to the East Wood, taking as the guide 
for his extreme left the line of the burning 
house of Mumma, which had been set on 
fire by D. H. Hills men. Doubleday, in his 
report, notices this change of direction of 
Wilhams’s division, which had relieved 
him, and says Williams’s brigades were 
swept away by a fire from their left and 
front, from behind ‘rocky ledges they could 
not see.) Our officers were deceived in 
part as to the extent and direetion of the 
enemy’s line by the fact that the Confed- 
erate cavalry commander, Stuart, had oc- 
eupied a commanding hill west of the pike 
and beyond our right fiank, and from this 
position, which, in faet, was considerably 
detached from the Confederate line, he 
used his batteries with such effect as to 
produce the belief that a continuous line 
extended from this point to the Dunker 
Chureh.\ Our true lines of attack were 
convergent ones, the right sweeping south- 
ward along the pike and throughthe narrow 
strip of the West Wood, while the division 


that the field was filled with the enemy, with arms iu 
their hands, standing apparently at ‘anpport arms.’ In- 
strnetions were humediately given for the assemblage 
of all of my spare batteries near at hand, of which I think 
there were five or six, to apring into battery on theright 
of this field, and to open with canister at onee. In the 
time I am writing every stalk of corn in the northern 
and greater part of the field was ent as closely as conld 
have been done with a knife, and the slain lay in rows 
precisety as they had stood in their ranks a few mo- 
ments before. 

“it was never ny fortune to witness % moro hloody, 
dismat hattle-ficld, Those that eserped fled in the op- 
posite direction from our advance, and sought refuge 
behind the trees, fenees, ind stoue ledges nearly ona line 
with the Dnnker Church, ete., as there was no resisting 
this torrent of deuth-dealing missives, . The whole 
inorning had been one of usual animation to me and 
franght with the grandest events. The conduet of my 
troops was sublime, and the oceasion atinost tfted me 
to the skies, aid its nremories will ever remain near me, 
My command followed the tneitives closely nntii we had 
passed the corn-fleld a quarter of a aipvile ov more, when 
Ewas removed trom my saddle in the act of falling ont 
of it froin ioss of blood, having previously been struck 

iM vde Ta 1? 

Withont iny knowledge, EDITORS. 


D Both in the West and East Wood and on the 
vround south of the East Wood the Confederates 
were protected by outeroppings of rocks, which 
served as natural breastworks.— EDITORS. 

\ Stuart says be had batteries from all parts 
of Jackson’s command, and mentions Poague’s, 
Pegram’s, and Carrington’s, besides Pelham’s which 
was attached to the cavalry. Ile also says he was 
supported part of the time by Early’s brigade; 
afterward by one regiment of it, the 13th Vir- 
oinia.— EDITORS. 

ye Gencral Mansfield was mortally wounded early 
inthe action. In the ‘‘ Iistory of the 1st, 10th, 
29th Maine Regiments,” Major John M. Gould, 
who was Adjutant of the 10th Maine regiment, at 
Antietam, in Crawford's First Brigade, of A. 5. 
Williams’s First Division, of Mansfield’s Twelfth 
Corps, gives the following ecireumstantial account 
of this cvent: 

‘* The Confederate foreo in our front showed no cotors. 


They appeared to be somewhat detached froin and in ad- 
vanee of the maim rebel line, and were abont where the 
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ROULETTE’S BARNS AND lI@®USE— RICIIARDSON’S 


SUMNER’S ADVANCE.— FRENCH’S DIVISION CLOSING IN 


DIVISION CONTINUING THE LINE FAR TO TIE LEFT. FROM A SKETCIL MADE AT TIE TIME. 


which drove the enemy fromthe East Wood shonld move upon the conmand- 
ing ground around the church. This error of «lirection was repeated with 
disastrons effect a little later, when Sumner came on the ground with Sedg- 


wick’s corps. 


When Mansfield’s corps came on the field, Meade, who sueceeded Ilooker, J 
withdrew the First Corps to the mdge north of Poffenberger’s, where it had 


bivouacked the mght before. 


It had suffered severely, having lost 2470 in 


killed and wounded, but it was still further depleted by straggling, so that 


left of General Duryea’s brigade might be supposed to 
haveretreated. To General Manstield we appeared to be 
firing iuto Duryea’s troups; therefore he beckvued to us 
ta cease firing, and as this was the very last thing we pro- 
posed fo do, the few who saw him did not understand 
what his motions weant, and so uo attention was paid 
tohim. He uow rode down the hill from the 128th Penn- 
sylvania, and passing quickly through H, A, K, E, I, G, 
and PD (of the 10th Maine), ordering them to eease firilg, 
he halteil in frout of C, at the earnest remonstrances of 
Captain Jordan aud Sergeant Burnbaimn, who asked him 
to ace the gray coats of theenemy,and pointed out par- 
ticular men of them who were then ailing their ritles at 
usand at him. The general was convineed, and rewarked 
‘Yes, ves, You are right,’ and was almost instantly hit. 
He turned aud attempted to vut bis horse over the rails, 
but the avpimal had also been severely wounded and 
eonld not go over. Thereupon the general dismounted, 
and a cust of wind blowing open bis coat we saw that he 
was wounded in the body. Sergeaut Joe Merritt, Storer 
Knight, and T took the general fu the rear, assisted for 


a while by a negrw eook from Ifooker's corps. We pnt 
the general into an ambulanee in the woods in front of 
whieh we had deployed, and noticed that General Gor- 
don was just at that woment posting the lo7th New 
York in their frout edge.” 

Colonel Jacob Higgins, 125th Pennsylvania 
regiment, conunanding the brigade after Crawford 
was wounded, reports that some of his men carried 
General Mansfield ‘ off the field ou their muskets 
until a blanket was procured.” General George 
H. Gordon, commanding the Third Brigade of 
this division, which formed on Crawford’s left, re- 
ports that ‘‘Geueral Mansfield bad been mortally 
wounded . , . while making a bold reconnois- 
sauce of the woods through which we had just 
dashed.”— EDITORS. 

The order assigning Meade to command is dated 
1:25 P, M.— EDITORS. 
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Referring in liis report to the incidents accompany- 
ing General Richardson's fall. General Caldwell says: 
“The enemy nade one 11oere effort to break nry line, and 
this time the attack was madeinthe center, Colonel Bar- 
law [General Franeis C.], hearing tiring to his left, on 
aurold front, mnmediately moved to the left and fernned 
in line with the rest of the brigade. The whole brigade 
then moved torward in Hue, driving the enemy entirely 
outof the cornfield [see E on the map} and through 


the orchard berond, the cucmy tiring grape and eanister 


from two brass pieces in the orchard to our front, and 
shell and spherical case-shot from a battery on our right. 
While leading liis men forward under the tire, Colonel 
Barlow fell dangeronsly wounded by a grape-shot in the 


Meade reported less than 7000 men with the colors that evening. 


ISKAEL B. RICHARDS®ON. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


groin. By command of General Richardson IT halted 
the brigade, and, drawing back the line, re-formed it 
near the cdge of the coru-field, 1t war now 1 o’clock 
PM. Here we lay expesed to a heavy artillery fire, by 
Which General Richardson was severely wounded. The 
fall of General Richardson (General Meagher having 
been previously berne from the ticld) left me in com- 
mand of the division, which f formed in hne, awaiting 
the enemy’s attuek. Not long after, J] waa relieved of 
the command by General Hancoek, who had heen 
assigned to the command of the division by General 
MeClellan.”” General Richardson was carried to Pry’s 
house, MeClellniv’s bendquarters, where he died Novem- 
her 38d.— EbITORS, 


Its organ- 


ization Was preserved, however, and the story that it was utterly dispersed was 


. mistake. 


Greene’s division, on the left of the Twelfth Corps, profited by the hard fight- 
ing of those who had preceded it, and was able to drive the enemy quite out 
of the East Wood and across the open fields between it and the Dunker 


Chureh. 


Greene even suceeeded, about the time ot Sumner’s advance, in 


getting a foothold about the Dunker Chureh itself, whieh he held for some 
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time. But the fighting of Hooker’s and Mansfield’s men, thongh lacking unity 
of force and of purpose, had cost the enemy dear. J. R. Jones, who com- 
manded Jaekson’s division, had been wounded; Starke, who sueceeded Jones, 
was killed; Lawton, who followed Starke, was wounded. Evwell’s division, 
commanded by Early, had suffered hardly less. Hood was sent back into the 
fight to reheve Lawton, and had been reénforeed by the brigades of Ripley, 
Colquitt, and McRae (Garland’s), from D. H. Hill’s division. When Greene 
reached the Dunker Church, therefore, the Confederates on that wing had 
suffered more fearfully than our own men. Nearly half their numbers were 
killed and wounded, and Jackson’s famous “Stonewall” division was so 
completely disorganized that only a handful of men nnder Colonels Grigsby 
aud Stafford remained and attached themselves to Early’s command. Of the 
division under Early, his own brigade was all that retained much strength, 
and this, posted among the rocks in the West Wood and vigorously supported 
by Stnart’s horse artillery on the flank, was all that covered the left of Lee’s 
army. Could Hooker and Mansfield have attacked together,—or, still better, 
could Sumner’s Second Corps have marched before day and united with the 
first. onset,— Lee’s left must inevitably have been erushed long before the Con- 
federate divisions of McLaws, Walker, and A. P. Hall could have reached the 
field. It is this failure to carry out any intellheible plan which the historian 
must regard as the unpardonable military fault on the National side. ‘T’o 
account for the hours between + and 8 on that morning, is the most serious 
responsihihty of the National commander. 

Sumner’s Second Corps was now approaching the scene of action, or 
rather two divisions of 1t— Sedewick’s and Freneh’s— Richardson’s being still 
delayed { till his place could be filled by Porter’s troops, the strange tardi- 
ness in sending orders beimy noticeable in regard to every part of the army. 
Sumner met Hooker, who was heing carried from the field, and the few words 
he could exchange with the wounded general were enough to make him feel 
the need of haste, but not sufficient to give lim any clear idea of the position. 

Both Sedgwick and French marched their divisions by the mght flank, in 
three columus, a brigade in each colnmn, Sedgwick leading. They crossed the 
Antietam by Hooker’s route, but did not mareh as far to the north-west as 
Hooker had done. When the center of the corps was opposite the Dunker 
Chureh, and nearly east of 1t, the change of direction was given; the troops 
faced to their proper front and advanced in line of battle in three lines, fully 
deployed, and 60 or 7@ yards apart, Sumner himself being in rear of Sedgwick’s 
first lime, and nearits left. When they approached the position held by Greene’s 
division at Dunker Church, French kept on so as to form on Greene's left, while 
Sedgewick, under Sumner’s immediate lead, diverged somewhat to the nght, 
passing through the East Wood, crossing the turnpike on the right of Greene 
and of the Dunker Church, and plunged into the West Wood. At this point 
there were absolutely no Confederate troops in front of them. Early was 

& Until he was driven out, about 1:30, aveordine division moved *‘about 7.” French says he fol- 
to Generals Williams and Greene.— EDITORS. lowed “about 7:30.” Haneoeck, who sueceeded 


{ Sumner says Richardson came about an hour’ Richardson, says that officer received his orders 
later. Howard, who succeeded Sedgwick, sayshis ‘about 9:30.”— EDITORS. 








SCENE AT THE ROINS @F MUMMA’S HOUSE 

These buildings were fired early in the morniug by D. 
H. Hill’ks men, who feared they would hecome a point 
of vintage to the Uniou forces. The sketeh was made 
after the advance of French to the sunken road. Pre- 
sumlibly, the battery firing upon the Confederate line to 
the right of that read is the First Rhode Island Light 
Artillery ; for Captain John A, Tompkins, of Battery A, 
says. in his report, that he placed his pieces on a knoll 
“directly in front of some burning ruins,” and opened 
fire upuu a battery in frout. ‘.A¢ 9:30," he continues, 
‘the enemy appeared upon iny right front with a large 
colunin, apparently designing to charge the battery. I 
Was not aware of their approach muitil the head of the 
column gained the brow of a bill about sixty yards from 
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BARNS, FROM A SKETCIL MADE AT THE TIME. 

the right gun of the hattery. The pieces were immedi- 
ately obliqued to the right and wsharp tire of canister 
opened wpon them, causing them to retire in confusion, 
leaving the ground covered with theirdead and wounded, 
and abandoning one of their battle-fiags, Which was s&e- 
enred by a regiment which cnmeup on my right after 
the enemy had retreated. The enemy now opened a tire 
upon us from a battery in front, and also from one on 
the right near the white sehoo)-honse {Dunker Chureh),. 
Two guns were directed to reply to the hattery on the 
right, while the fire of the rest was directed upon the 
suns in front, which were silenced in about twenty 
minutes, amd one of their eaissous blownup.’? At oon, 


Tomplius wis relieved by Battery G.— EDITORS. 





farther to the nght, opposmg Wilhams’s division of the Twelfth Corps, and 
now made haste under cover of the woods to pass around Sedewick’s nght 
axl to get in front of him to oppose Ins progress. This led to a hvely 
skirmishing fight m which Early was making as great a demonstration 
as possible, but with no chanee of sohd suecess. At ths very moment, 
however, McLaws’s and Walker’s divisions came upon the field, marching 
rapidly from Harpers Ferry. Walker charged headlong upon the left flank 
of Sedgwick’s lnes, which were soon thrown into confusion, and MeLaws, 
passing by Wallkev’s left, also threw Ins division diagonally upon the already 
broken ani retreating lmesof Sumner. Taken at such a disadvantage, these 
had never a chances and in spite of the heroic bravery of Sumner and Sedg- 
wick, with most of their officers (Sedgwick bemeg severely wounded), the 
division was driven off to the north with terrible losses, carrying along m the 
rout part of Wilhams’s men of the Twelfth Corps, who had been holding 
Karly at bay. All these troops were ralhed at the mdge on the Poffenberger 
farm, where Hooker’s corps had already taken position. Here some thirty 
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vannon of both corps were coucentrated, and, supported by the organized 
parts of all three of the corps which had fought upon this part of the field, 
easily repulsed all efforts of Jackson and Stuart to resume the aggressive or 
to pass between them and the Potomac. Sumner himself did not accompany 
the routed troops to this position, but as soon as it was plain that the 
division could not be rallied, he galloped off to put himself in communication 
with French and with the headquarters of the army and try to retrieve the 
misfortune. From the flag-station east of the East Wood he signaled to 
McClellan: “ Reénforcements are badly wanted. Our troops are giving way.” 
It was between 9 and 10 o’cloeck when Sumner entered the West Wood, and in 
fifteen minutes, or a little more, the one-sided combat was over. [| 

The enemy now concentrated upon Greene at the Dunkex Church, and after a 
stubborn resistance he too was driven back across the turnpike and the open 
eround to the edge of the East Wood. Here, by the aid of several battenes 
gallantly handled, he defeated the subsequent effort to dislodge him. French 
had come up on his left, and both his battemes and the numerous ones on the 
Pottenberger hill swept the open ground and the corn-field over which Hooker 
had fought, and he was able to make guod his position. The enemy was con- 
tent to regain the igh ground near the chureh, and Freuch’s attack upon 
D. H. Hill was now attracting their attention. 

The battle on the extreme right was thus ended before 10 o’clock im the 
morning, and there was no more senous fighting north of the Dunker Church. 
French advanced on Greene’s left, over the open farm lands, and after a fierce 
combat about the Roulette and Clipp farm buildings, drove D. H. Hill’s division 
from them. Richardson’s division came up on French’s left soon after, and 
foot by foot, field by field, from hill to hill and from fence to fence, the enemy 
was pressed back, till after several hours of fighting the sunken road, since 
known as “ Bloody Lane,” was in our hands, piled full of the Confederate 
dead who had defended it with their lives. Richardson had been mortally 
wounded, and Hancock had been sent from Franklin’s corps to command the 
division. Barlow had been conspicuous in the thickest of the fight, and 
after a series of brilliant actious was carried off desperately wounded. On 
the Confederate side equal courage had been shown and a magnificent tenacity 
exlnbited. But it is not my purpose to describe the battle in detail. I lmit 


broken up. He not only gave this report to Me- 
Clellan at the time, but reiterated it later in his 


p Sumner’s principal attack was made, as I have 
already indicated, at right angles to that of Hooker. 


He had thuscrossed the line of Hooker’s movement 
both in the latter’s advance and retreat. Greene’s 
division was the only part of the Twelfth Corps 
troops he saw, and he led Sedgwick’s men to the 
right of these. Ignorant, as he necessarily was, 
of what had oeecurred before, he assumed that 
he formed on the extreme right of the Twelfth 
Corps, and that he fronted in the same direction 
as Hooker had done. This misconception of tne 
situation led him into anothererror. He had seen 
only a few stragglers and wounded men of Hook- 
er’s corps on the line of his own advance, and hence 
eonecluded that the First Corps was completely dis- 
persed and its division and brigade organizations 


statement before the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War. The truth was that he had marched 
westward more than half a mile south of the Poffen- 
berger hill, where Meade was with the sadly dimin- 
ished but still organized First Corps, and half that 
distance south of the Miller farm buildings, near 
which Williams’s division of the Twelfth Corps held 
the ground along the turnpike till they were carried 
away in the disordered retreat of Sedgwick’s men 
toward the right. Sedgwick had gone in, therefore, 
between Greene and Williams, of the Twelfth 
Corps, and the four divisions of the two corps 
alternated in their order trom left to right, thus: 
French, Greene, Sedgwick, Williams.— J. D. C. 
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myself to such an outhne as may make elear my interpretation of the larger 
features of the engagement and its essential plan. 

The head of Franklin’s corps (the Sixth) had arrived about 10 o’clock and 
taken the position near the Sharpsburg Bridge which Sumner had occupied. 
Before noon Sinith’s and Sloecum’s divisions were ordered to Sumner’s assist- 
ice, and early in the afternoon Irwin and Brooks, of Smith’s, advanced to the 
charge and reheved Greene’s division and part of French’s, holding the lne 
from Bloody Lane by the Clipp, Roulette, and Mumma houses to the Hast 
Wood and the ridge in front. Here Smith and Slocum remained till Lee 
retreated, Sinith’s division repelling a sharp attack. French and Richard- 
sows battle may be considered as ended at 1 or 2 o’clock. 

It seems to me very clear that about 10 o’clock in the morning was the 
ereat crisis in this battle. The sudden and complete rout of Sedgwick’s 
division was not easily accounted for, and with MeClellan’s theory of the 
enormous superiority of Lee’s numbers, it looked as if the Confederate gen- 
eral had massed overwhelming forees on our right. Suimuner’s notion that 
Hooker’s corps was utterly dispersed was naturally accepted, and MeClellan 
limited his hopes to holding on at the East Wood and the Poftenberger hill 
where Secdegwick’s batteries were massed and supported by the troops that had 
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CHARGE OF IRWIN'S BRIGADE (SMITILV’S DIVISION) AT TUE DUNKER CHURCH. FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME. 


Teneral Wan. F. Sinith, eounnanding the Seeond )i- 
Vision of Franklin's corps, went to the assistance of 
French, Ou getting into position, for the most part to 
the right of French, General Smith, in his veport, says: 
* Finding that the enemy were advancing, F ordered for- 
ward the Third Brigade (Colonel Irwin's), who, passing 
threugh the regnlar battery then commanded by Lien- 


tenant Thomas (Fourth Artillery), charged upen the 
enemy and drove them gallantly until abreast the little 
ebureh at the point of woods, the possession of which 
had been so fiercely contested. At this point a severe 
flank tive froin the wooes was received.’ The )rigade 
rallied behind the erest of aslope, amd remained in an 
advanved pesitiou until the next day.— EDITORS. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM, FROM A SKETCH MADE AT TILE TIME. 


This sketch was made on the hill hehind McClellan's 
headquarters, Which is seen in the hollow on the left. 
Sumner’s corps is Seen in line of battle in the middlte- 
ground, and Franklin's is advancing in column to his 
support. ‘The smoke in the left background is from a 
bursting Confederate cuisson. The column of smoke is 


fron] the buruiug house and barn of & Murnina, who 
gave the ground on which the Dunker Chureh stands, 
and after whom, in the Confederate reports, fhe chureh 
is frequently ealled “St. Mumimiv's.’””? On the right is the 
East Wood, in whieh is seen the smoke of the conflict 
between Mansfield and Jackson.— EDITORS. 


been ralhed there. Franklin’s corps as it came on the field was detained to 


support the threatened right center, 


and MeClellan determined to help it 


further by a demonstration upon the extreme left by the Ninth Corps. At 
this time, therefore (10 a. M.), he gave his order to Burnside to try to cross 


the Antietam and attack the enemy, 


thus creating a diversion in favor of 


our hard-pressed right. Facts within my own recollection strongly sustain 


% Here, as in regard to the time at whieh Sum- 
ner was ordered to mareh to Hooker's support, is 
a dispnted question of faet. In his offieial report, 
AMeClellan SHI he ordered Burnside to inake this 
attack at 8 o’elock, and from the day that the lat- 
ter relieved MeClelan in command of the army, 
and especially after the battle of Fredericksburg, 
a hot partisan effort was made to hold Burnside 
responsible for the laek of complete sueeess at 
Antietam as well as for the repulse upon the Rap- 
pahannock. I think I understand the limitations 
of Buruside’s abilities asa general, but I have had, 
ever since the battle itself, a profound conviction 
that the current eritieisms upon him in relation to 
the battle of Antietam were unjust. Burnside’s offi- 
cial report declares that he received the order to 
advance at 10 o’clock. This report was dated on 
the S0th of September, within two weeks of the 
battle, and at a time when pubhe diseussion of the 
incomplete results of the battle was animated. It 
was made after he had in his hands my own report 
as his immediate subordinate, in whieh I had given 
about 9 o’clock as my remembrance of the time. 


As I direeted the details of the action at the bridge 
in obedienee to this order, it would have been easy 
for him to have accepted the hour named by me, 
for I should have been answerable for any delay in 
execution atter that time. But he believed he 
knew the time at which the order came to him npon 
the hill-top overlooking the field, and no offieer in 
the whole army has a better established reputa- 
tion for eandor and freedom from any wish to 
avoid full personal responsibility for his acts. It 
was not till quite lately that I sawacopy otf his re- 
port or learned its contents, although I enjoyed his 
personal friendship down to the time of his death. 
He was eontent to have stated the fact as he knew 
it, and did not feel the need of debating it. Sev- 
eral eircumstanees have satisfied me that his aceu- 
racy in giving the hour was greater than my own. 
MecClellan’s preliminary report (dated Octoher 
i6th, 1862) explicitly states that the order to 
Burnside to attaek was ‘*communieated to him at 
10 o’cloek a. M.” This exact agreement with Gen- 
eral Burnside would ordinarily be eonelusive in 
itself. —J. D.C, 
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bENE EAL Me LELEAS EIGINS PHE LINE oF BAITLE.AT ASTIZEAM.. PED 442 ETCH OT EesAT PEESIEIE. 


igeLeme) M-€ elian tale Li- DlackE horse. * Daniel Webster” whieh. on account nf the diticulty of Keeping 
hace With Din. wés better ENown to the -talf a- ~ that devi: Dan.”— Ebrtups. 


this wiew that the hour was 10 4. u.0 [ have mentioned the hill above the 
Barnside Bridze where Burnside took his position. and to which I went 
wtier the preliminary orders tor the dav had been issued. There I remained 
nniil the order of attack came. anmously watching what we could see at the 
Tizht. and notiny the etect or the fire of the heavy guns of Benjamin’s 
batierr. 

From that point we could see nothing that occurred beyond the Dunker 
Churen. for the Ea-t and West Woods. with farm-houses and orchards between. 
mad= an impenetrable sereen. But as the morning wore on we saw lines of 
Troop: advaneluys trom our right upon the other side of the Antietam. and 
engaging the enemy between us and the East Wood. The Confederate lines 
facing them now rosé inte View. From our position we looked. as it were. 
down between the opposing lines as if they had been the sides of a street. and 
asthe pre opened] we -aw wounded men carried to the rear and stragglers 
Inakiagor, Our line~ haliel. and we were torvored with anwietv as we specu- 
-ated whether our men would charge or retreat. The enemy occupied lines 
of Tenees and stone-walls. and their batteries made gaps in the National ranks. | 
Qar long-range guns were immediately turned in that direction, and we 
cheere-] every well-aimed shot. One of our shells blew up a caisson close to 
tLe Coni-derate line. This contest was going on. and it was vet uncertain 
which would suceeeL when one of McClellan's staff 2: rode up with an order 
>> Burnside. The latter tarned to me. saving we were ordered to make our 


wt ne. D EB, ake. who says ke zot the onder from McClellan about 9 oclock.— Epitoes. 
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attack. I leftthe hill-top at once to give personal supervision to the move- 
ment ordered, and did not return ¢o it, and mv knowledge bv actual Vision of 
what occurred on the mght ceased. The manner in which we had waited, the 
free discussion of what was occurring under our eves and of our relation to 1t, 
the public receipt of the order bv Burnside in the usual and business-like 
form, all forbid the supposition that this was any reiteration of a former 
order. It was immediately transmitted to me without delay or discussion. 
further than to inform us that things were not going altogether well on the 
right, and that 1t was hoped our attack would be of assistance to that wing. 
If then we can determine whose troops we saw engaged. we shall know some- 
thing of the time oi dav: for there has been a general agreemeni reached as 
to the hours of movement during the forenoon on theright. The oficial map 
settles this. No lines of our troops were engaged in the direction of Bloody 
Lane and the Roulette farm-house, and between the latter and our station on 
the hill. till French’s division made its attack. We saw them distinctly on the 
hither side of the farm buildings. upon the open ground. considerably nearer 
to us than the Dunker Church or the East Wood. In number we took them 
to be a corps. The place. the circumstances. all Oy it bevond coniroversy 
that thev were French’s men, or French’s and Richardson’s. No others fought 
on that part of the field until Franklin went to their assistance at noon or 
later. The incident of their advance and the explosion o7 the Gaisson was 
illustrated by the peneil of the artist. Forbes. on the spot [see p. 647]. and 
placed by him at the time Franklin's head of column was approaching from 
Rohrersville, which was about 10 o'clock. s¢ 

MeClellan truly said. in his original report. that the task of carrying 
the bridge in front of Burnside was a dimcultone. The depth of the vallev 
and the shape of its curve made 1t impossible to reach the enemv’s position 
at the bridge by artillery fire trom the hill-tops on our side. Not so from 
the enemy's position. for the curve ot the valley was such that 1t was per- 
fectly enfiladed near the bridge by the Conitederate baiteries at the position 
now occupied bv the national cemetery. [See map. p. 636.) The Confeder- 
ate defense of the passage was intrusied to D. R. Jones's division of four 
brigades. which was the one Longstreet himself had disciplined and led ull 
he was assigned io a larger command. Toombs’s brigade was placed in 
advance. occupying the detenses of the bridge itself and the wooded slopes 
above, while the other brigades supported him. covered by the ridges which 
looked dewn upon the vallev. The division batierles were supplemented by 
others from the reserve. and the valley. the bmdge. and the ford below were 
under the direct and powerful fire of shot and shell from the Confederate 
cannon. Toombs speaks in his report 1n a characteristic wav ot his brigade 


ve it will not be wondered at. therefore.if tomy much longer Than it seemed ious. The jeGrmert 


mind the siory of the + o clock order isan instance 
of the way In whieh an erroneous memory is based 
upon the desire to make the facts accord witha 
theory. The acmal time must have been as much 
later than 9 ocloek as the period during which. 
with absorbed atiention. we had been warching 
the battle on the rizht.—a period. it is safe to sar. 
WOL Il. £2 


f the hour. 9 oeloek. which I cave in my report. 
Was merely my impression irom Passifs events, 
tor I hastened at onée Ta my awn davies withont 
thinkins to look at my waczeh. while the cumulative 
evidence seems 10 Prove conelusively that the ime 
stated by Burnside. and by McClellan himself in 
his origins] report. is correet.— J. D. C. 
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holding back Burnside’s corps; but his force, thus strongly supported, was 
as large as could be disposed of at the head of the bridge, and abundantly 
large for resistanee to any that could be brought against it. Our advance 
upon the bridge eould only be made by a narrow column, showing a front of 
eight men at most. But the front which Toombs deployed behind his 
defenses was three or four hundred yards 
both above and below the bridge. He 
himself says in his report: 

* From the nature of the ground on the other 
side, the enemy were compelled to approach 
mainly by the road which led up the river for 
near three hundred paces parallel with my line 
of battle and distant therefrom from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty feet, thus exposing his flank to 
a destructive fire the most of that distance.” 


Under sueh eiremnstances, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that the Confederate 
position was virtually nnpregnable to a 
direet attack over the bridge, for the 
ecoluinhn approaching it was not only 
exposed at pistol-range to the perfectly 
eovered infantry of the enemy and to 
NIG APT OESERAT ai acl, EB DMe es een al bbe) lesan wiNChen Cle. wm sle tle daLOmmile 

Vek bor to eee eee g special duty of supporting Toombs, and 
which had the exact range of the lhttle 
valley with their shrapnel, but 1f 1t should sueceed in reaching the bridge its 
charge across it inust be made under a fire plowing through its length, the 
head of the column melting away as 1t advanced, so that, as every soldier 
knows, it could show no front strong enough to make an impression upon 
the enemy’s breastworks, even if it should reach the other side. As a 
desperate sort of diversion in favor of the mght wing, 1t night be justi- 
fiable; but I believe that no officer or man who knew the actual situation 
at that bridge thinks a serious attack upon it was any part of MceClel- 
lan’s original plan. Yet, mm his detailed official report, instead of speaking 
of it as the difhieult task the original report had ealled it, he treats it as 
little different from a parade or mareh across, which might have been done 
in half an hour. 

Burnside’s view of the matter was that the front attack at the bridge was 
so difficult that the passage by the ford below must be an important faetor 
in the task; for if Rodinan’s division should sueeceed in getting across there, 
at the bend in the Antietam, he would come up in rear of Toombs, and 
either the whole of D. R. Jones’s division would have to advanee to meet 
Rodman, or Toombs must abandon the bridge. In this I certainly conenrred, 
and Rodman was ordered to push rapidly for the ford. It is important to 
remember, however, that Walker’s Confederate division had been posted dur- 
ing the earler morning to hold that part of the Antietam line, and it was 
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probably from him that Rodman suffered the first casnalties which oceurred 
in his ranks, But, as we have seen, Walker had been ealled away by Lee 
only an hour before, and had made the hasty mareh by the rear of Sharps- 
burg, to fall upon Sedgwick. If, therefore, Rodman had been sent to cross 
at 8 o’clock, it is safe to say that lis cohunn fording the stream in the 
face of Walker’s deployed division would never have reached the farther 
bank,—a contingency that MeClellan did not consider when arguing long 
afterward the favorable results that might have followed an earlier attack. 
As Rodman died upon the field, no full report for his division was made, and 
we only know that he met with some resistance from both infantry and artil- 
lery; that the winding of the stream made his march longer than he antiei- 
pated, and that, in fact, he only approached the rear of T’foombs’s position from 
that direction about the time when our last and suecessful charge upon the 
bridge was made, between noon and 1 o’clock. 

The attacks at Burnside’s Bridge were made under my own eve. Sturgis’s 
division occupied the center of our line, with Crook’s brigade of the Kanawha 
Division on his right front, and Willeox’s division in reserve, as I have 
already stated. Crook’s position was somewhat above the bridge, but it was 
thought that by advancing part of Sturgis’s men to the brow of the hill they 
could cover the advance of Crook, and that the latter could make a straight 
dash down the hill to our end of the bmdge. The orders were accordingly 
given, and Crook advanced, covered by the 11th Connecticut (of Rodman), 
under Colonel Kingsbury, deploved as skirmishers. In passing over the 
spurs of the Inlls, Crook came out on the bank of the stream above the 
bridge and found himself under a heavy fire. He faced the enemy and 
returned the fire, getting such cover for his men as he could and trying to 
drive off or silence his opponents. The engagement was one in which the 
Antietam prevented the combatants from coming to close quarters, but it was 
none the less vigorously continned with musketry fire. Crook reported that 
his hands were full, and that he could not approach closer to the bidge. But 
later in the contest, and about the time that the snecessful charge at the bridge 
was made, he got five companies of the 28th Ohio over by a ford above. Sturgis 
ordered forward an attacking column from Nagle’s brigade, supported and 
eovered by Ferrero’s brigade, which took position in a field of corn on one of 
the lower slopes of the hill opposite the head of the bridge. The whole front 
was carefully covered with skirmishers, and our batteries on the heights over- 
head were ordered to keep down the fire of the enemy’s artillery. Nagle’s 
effort was gallantly made, but it failed, and his men were forced to seek cover 
behind the spur of the hill from which they had advaneed. We were constantly 
hoping to hear something from Rodman’s advance by the ford, and would 
gladly have waited for some more certain knowledge of lis progress, but at 
this time MeClellan’s sense of the necessity of relieving the right was such 
that he was sending reiterated orders to push the assault. Not only were 
these forwarded to me, but to give added weight to my instructions Burnside 
sent direct to Sturgis urgent messages to carry the bridge at all hazards. I 
directed Sturgis to take two regiments from Ferrero’s brigade, which had not 
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THE CHARGE ACROSS THE BURNSIDE BRIDGE. FROM A SKETCII MADE AT TIIE TIME. 


In his report General Sturgis cdeseribes as follows the 
charge across the bridge: 

“Orders arrived from ¢Creneral Burnside to earry the 
bridge at all hazards. JY then selected the lifty-tirst 
New York and the Fifty-tirst Penusylvania from the 
Seeond Brigade, and directed them to charge with the 
bayonet. They started on their mission of death tnll of 
enthisiism, and, taking a reute less exposed than the 


regiments [Second Maryland and Sixth New Hampshire] 
whieh had made the effort before them, rushed at a 
donble-quiek over the slope leading to the bridge and 
over the bridge itself, with an impetuosity which the 
enemy conld not resist; andthe Stars and Stripes were 
planted on the opposite bank at 1 o’cloek P. M., amid 
the wost enthusiastic cheering from every part of the 
field from where they contd be seen.” 


been engaged, and make a column by moving them by the flank, the one left 
In front and the other mght in front, side by side, so that when they passed 
the bridge they could turn to left and might, forming line as they advanced on 
therun. He chose the 51st New York, Colonel Robert B. Potter, and the 51st 
Pennsylvania, Colonel John F. Hartranft (both names afterward greatly dis- 
tinguished), and both officers and men were mace to feel the necessity of 
suecess. At the same time Crook succeeded in bringing a hgeht howitzer of 
Simmonds’s mixed battery down from the hill-tops, and placed it where it had 
a point-blank fire on the farther end of the bridge. The howitzer was one we 
had eaptured in West Virginia, and had been added to the battery, which was 
partly made np of heavy rifled Parrott guns. When everything was ready, 
a heavy skimiishing fire was opened all along the bank, the howitzer threw in 
double charges of canister, the two regiments charged np the road in column 
with fixed bayonets, and in seareely more time than it takes to tell it, the 
bridge was passed and Toombs’s brigade fled through the woods and over the 
top of the hill. The charging regiments were advanced in line to the crest 
above the bridge as soon as they were deployed, and the rest of Sturgis’s 
division, with Crook’s brigade, were immediately bronght over to strengthen 
the line. These were soon joined by Rodiman’s division with Seammon’s 
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brigade, whieh had crossed at the ford, and whose presence on that side of the 
stream had no doubt made the final struggle of Toombs’s men less obstinate 
than it would otherwise have been, the fear of being taken 1n rear having 
always astrong moral effect upon even the best of troops. It was now about 
1 o’clock, and nearly three hours had been spent in a bitter and bloody con- 
test aeross the narrow stream. The successive efforts to carry the bridge had 
been made as elosely following each other as possible. Each had been a fierce 
combat, in which the men, with wonderful courage, had not easily accepted 
defeat, and even when not able to cross the bridge had made use of the walls 
at the end, the fences, and every tree and stone as cover, while they strove 
to reach with their fire their well-protected and nearly concealed opponents. 
The lulls in the fighting had been short, and only to prepare new efforts. 
The severity of the work was attested by our losses, which, before the cross- 
ing was won, exceeded five hundred men and included some of our best offi- 
cers, sueh as Colonel Kingsbury, of the 11th Conneeticut; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bell, of the 51st Pennsylvania, and Lieutenant-Colonel Coleman, of the 11th 
Ohio, two of them commanding regiments. The proportion of easualties to 
the number engaged was inuch greater than common, for the nature of the 
task required that comparatively few troops should be exposed at once, the 
others remaining-under cover. 

Our first task was to prepare to hold the height we had gained against 
the return assault of the enemy which we expected, and to reply to the 
destructive fire from the enemy’s abundant artillery. The hght batterics 
were brought over and distributed in the lhne. The men were made to lie 
down behind the erest to save them from the concentrated artillery fire 
which the enemy opened upon us as soon as Toombs’s regiments succeeded in 
reaching their main line. But McClellan’s anticipation of an overwhelming 
attack upon his right was so strong that he determined still to press our 
advance, and sent orders accordingly. The ammunition of Sturgis’s and 
Crook’s men had been nearly exhausted, and 1t was imperative that they should 
be freshly supphed before entering into another engagement. Sturgis also 
reported his men so exhausted by their efforts as to be unfit for an immediate 
advance. On this I sent to Burnside the request that Willcox’s division be 
sent over, with an ammunition train, and that Sturgis’s division be replaeed 
by the fresh troops, remaining, however, on the west side of the stream as 
support to the others. This was done as rapidly as was practicable, where 
everything had to pass down the steep hill road and through so narrow a 
defile as the bridge. Still, it was 3 o’clock before these changes and further 
preparations could be made. Burnside had personally striven to hasten 
them, and had come over to the west bank to consult and to hurry mat- 
ters, and took his share of personal peril, for he eame at a time when 
the ammunition wagons were clelivering cartridges, and the road where 
they were, at the end of the bridge, was in the range of the enemy’s con- 
stant and aceurate fire. It is proper to mention this beeause 1t has been 
said that he did not cross the stream. The criticisms made by McClellan 
as to the time oeeupied in these ehanges and movements will not seem 
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BURNSIBE'S ATTACK UPON SHARPSBURG. 


In this attack Willecox’s division (the right of the line) 
eharged into the village. Colonel Fairehild, eomunaiud- 
ing a brigade in Rodiman'ra division, on the left of the 
line (Which included Llawkins’s Zouaves, seen at the 
stone-wallin the pictnre), deseribes as follows in his re- 
port the advance upon Sharpshure after the hill above 
the bridge had heen gained: ‘We continued to advanee 
to the opposite hill wider a tremendous tire from the 
enemy's batteries, up ateep eilmbankmenta. Arriving 
near a stone feuce, the cnemy— a brigade eompesed of 
South Carolina and Georgia regiments — opened on us 
with musketry. After returning their fire Il immediately 
ordered a charge, Which the whole brigade gallantly re- 
sponded to, moving With aluerity and steadiness. Arriv- 
ing at the fenee, behind whieh the enemy were awaiting 





FROM A SKETCII MADE AT THE TINE. 


Na, reeeiving their fire, losing large nninbers of our men, 
we charged over the fence, dislodging thein and driving 
themt from their positions down the hill teward the vil- 
lage, a stand of regimental eolors belonging to a South 
Carolina regiment being taken by Private Themas 
Hare, Company D, 89th New York Volunteers, who 
Was ufterward killed. We eonutinned to pursue the 
cnemy down the hill. Biscovering that they were mass- 
ing tresh troops on our lett, T went haek and requested 
General Rodman to bring up rapidly the Second Bri- 
gade to our support, Which he did, they engaging the 
enemy, he soon afterward falling badly wounded, 

The large foree advancing on onr left tlauk eompelled 
us to rctire from the position, whieh we eould have held 
had we Peen properly supported.” 


foreible, if one will compare them with any similar movements on the field; 
such as Mansfield’s to support Hooker, or Sumner’s or Frankhn’s to reach 


the seene of action. 


About this, however, 


there 1s fair room for differ- 


ence of opinion ; what I personally know is that it would have been folly 


to ad 


“ance again before Willeox had reheved Sturgis, 


ancl that as soon 


aus the fresh troops reported and could be put in line, ne order to advance 


Was give. 
that when the movemeut began, 
beyond criticism. 


McClellan is in accord with all other witnesses 1 declaring 
the eonduct of the troops was 


gallant 


Willeox’s division formed the nght, Christ’s brigade being north and Welsh’s 


brigade south of the road leading from the bridge to Sharpsburg. 
brigade of the Kanawha Division supported Willcox. 


formed on the left, Harland’s 


Crook’s 
Rodmaw’s division 


brigade having the position on the flank, and 
Fairchild’s uniting with Willeox at the center. 
Kanawha Division was the reserve for Rodman on the extreme left. 
division remained and held the crest of the hill above the bridge. 


Scammon’s brigade of the 
Sturgis’s 
About half 
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the batteries of the divisions accompanied the movement, the rest being in 
position on thehill-tops eastof the Antietam. Theadvance necessarily followed 
the high ground toward Sharpsburg, and as the enemy made strongest resist- 
ance toward our right, the movement curved in that direction, the six brigades 
of D. R. Jones’s Confederate division being deployed diagonally across our 
front, holding the stone fences and crests of the cross ridges and aided by 
abundant artillery, in which arm the enemy was particularly strong. The 
battle was a fierce one from the moment Willeox’s men showed themselves 
on the open ground. Christ’s brigade, taking advantage of all the cover 
the trees and inequalities of surface gave them, pushed on along the 
depression in which the road ran, a section of artillery keeping pace with them 
in the road. The direction of movement brought all the brigades of the first 
line in échelon, but Welsh soon fought his way up beside Christ, and they, 
together, drove the enemy successively from the fields and farm-yards till 
they reached the edge of the village. Upon the elevation on the nght of 
the road was an orchard in which the shattered and diminished force of 
Jones made a final stand, but Willeox eoncentrated his artillery fire upon it, 
and his infantry was able to push forward and oceupy it. They now partly 
occupied the town of Sharpsburg, and held the high ground commanding it 
on the south-east, where the national cemetery now is. The struggle had 
been long and bloody. It was half-past +1n the afternoon, and ammunition 
had again run low, for the wagons had not been able to accompany the 
movement. Willcox paused for his men to take breath again, and to fetch up 
some cartridges; but meanwhile affairs were taking a serious turn on the left. 

As Rodman’s division went forward, he found the enemy before hin seem- 
ingly detached from Willeox’s opponents, and occupying ridges upon his left 
front, so that he was not able to keep his own connection with Willeox in 
the swinging movement to theright. Still, he made good progress in the face 
of stubborn resistance, though finding the enemy constantly developing more 
to his left, and the interval between him and Willeox widening. In fact his 
movement became practically by column of brigades. The view of the field 
to the south was now obstructed by fields of tall Indian corn, and under this 
cover Confederate troops approached the flank in line of battle. Scammon’s 
officers in the reserve saw them as soon as Rodman’s brigades écheloned, as 
these were toward the front and nght. This hostile force proved to be A. P. 
Hill’s division of six brigades, the last of Jackson’s force to leave Harper's 
Ferry, and which had reached Sharpsburg since noon. Those first seen by 
Scammon’s men were dressed in the National blue uniforms which they had 
eaptured at Harper's Ferry, and it was assumed that they were part of onr own 
forces till they began to fire. Seammon quickly changed front to the left, 
drove back the enemy before him, and occupied a line of stone fences, which 
he held until he was withdrawn from it. Harland’s brigade was partly mov- 
ing in the corn-fields. One of his regiments was new, having been organized 
only three weeks, and the brigade had somewhat lost its order and connection 
when the sudden attack came. Rodman directed Colonel Harland to lead the 
right of the brigade, while he himself attempted to bring the left into position. 
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In performing this duty he fell mortally wounded, and the brigade broke in 
confusion after a brief effort of its night wimg to hold on. Fairchild, also, now 
received the fire on his left, and was forced to fall back and change front. 

Being at the eenter when this break occurred on the left, I saw that it would 
be impossible to continue the movement to the right, and sent instant orders 
to Willeox and Crook to retire the left of their line, and to Sturgis to come 
forward into the gap made in Rodman’s. The troops on the right swung 
back in perfect order; Seammon’s brigade hung on at its stone-wall with 
unflinching tenacity till Sturgis had formed on the curving hill in rear of 
them, and Rodman’s had found refuge behind. Willcox’s left, then united 
with Sturgis and Secammon, was withdrawn to a new position on the left 
flank of the whole lme. That these manoeuvres on the field were really per- 
formed in good order is demonstrated by the fact that, although the break 1n 
Rodman’s line was a bad one, the enemy was not able to capture many pris- 
oners, the whole ntwinber of missing, out of the 2540 casualties which the Ninth 
Corps suffered in the battle, being 115, which ineludes wounded men unable to 
leave the field. The enemy were not lacking in bold efforts to take advantage 
of the cheek we hacl received, but were repulsed with severe punishment, and 
as the day declined were content to entrench themselves along the line of the 
road leading from Sharpsburg to the Potomac at the mouth of the Antietam, 
half a mile in our front. The men of the Ninth Corps lay that night upon 
their arms, the line bemg one which rested with both flanks near the Antie- 
tam, and curved outward upon the rolling hill-tops which covered the bridge 
aud commanded the platean between us and the enemy. With my staff I 
lay upon the ground behind the troops, holding our horses by the bridles as 
we rested, for our orderlies were so exhausted that we could not deny them 
the same chance for a httle broken slumber. 

The conduet of the battle on the left has given rise to several criticisms, 
muong which the most promiment has been that Porter’s corps, which lay in 
reserve, was not put in at the same time with the Ninth Corps. | McClellan 


) General Thomas M. Anderson, in LSSG Lieu- asked instructions. We learned afterward that Dryer 


tenant-Colonel of the 9th Infantry, U.S. A., wrote 
to the editors in that year: 


"At the battle of Antietam I commanded one of the 
battalions of SykKes's division of regulars, held in reserve 
on the north of Antietam creek near the stone bridge. 
Three ef our battalions were on the south side of the 
creek, deployed as skirmisbers in front of Sharpsburg. 
At the time A. P. Hill began to torece Burnside back 
upon the left, T was talking with Colonel Bucbanan, our 
brigade connnander, when an orderly brought biin a 
note from Captain (now Colonel) Blunt, who was the 
senior officer with the battalions of our brigade beyond 
theereek. The note, as I remember, stated in effectthat 
Captain Dryer, commauding the 4th Infantry, had rid- 
den into the enemy’s lines, and upon returning had re- 
ported that there were but one Confederate battery and 
two regiments in front of Sharpsburg, connecting the 
wings ot Lee’s army.* Dryer was one of the coolest and 
bravest offieers in our service, aud on lis report Blunt 





~General FitzJohn Porter writes to say that no such 
note as “* Captain Dryer’s report” Was seen by him, and that 
Nv such discussion as tv the opportunity for using the 
“reserve”? took place between him and General McClellan. 
General Porter says that nearly allof his Fifth Corps (accord. 


proposed that he, Blunt, and Brown, commanding the 
4th, 12th, and 14th Tnfantries, should charge the enemy in 
Sharpsburg instanter. But Blunt preterred asking for 
orders. Colonel Buchanan sentthe note to Sykes, who 
was au the time talking with General McClellan and 
Fitz John Porter, about a Lnndred and fifty yards from 
us. They were sitting on their horses between Taft’s 
and Weed’s batteries «a little to our left. I saw the note 
passed from one to the otler in the group, but could not, 
of course, hear what was said. 

“We received no orderstoadvance, however, although 
the advance of a single brigade at the time (sunset) 
would have cut Lee’s army in two. 

‘‘Atter the war, I asked General Sykes why our re- 
serves did not advance upon receiving Dryer's report. 
HIe answered that Le remembered the circumstance 
very well and that he thought MeClellan was inclined 
to order in the Fiffl Corps, but that when he spoke of 
doing so Fitz Jolin Porter said: ‘Remember, General! 
I command the last reserve of the last Army of the 
Republic.’ ” 


ing to McClellan’s report, 12,900 strong), instead of being idle 
at that critical hour, had been sent to reénforce the right and 
left wings, leaving of the Fifth Corps to defend the center a 
force “not then four thousand strong,’’ according to General 
Porter’s report.— EDITORS, 
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answered this by saying that he did not think 1t prndent to divest the center of 
all reserve troops.) No doubt a single strong division marching beyond the 
left flank of the Ninth Corps would have so occupied A. P. Hill’s division that 
our movement into Sharpsburg could not have been checked, and, assisted by 
the advance of Sumner and Franklin on the right, apparently would have 
made certain the complete rout of Lee. As troops are put 1n reserve, not to 
diminish the army, but 
to be used in a pinch, 
I am deeply convinced 
that McClellan’s refusal 
to use them on the left 
was the result of his 
continned conviction 
through all the day after 
Sedgwick’s defeat, that 
Lee was overwhelmine- 
ly superior in force, and 
was preparing to return 
a erushing blow upon 
ont right flank. He 
was keeping something 
in hand to cover a re- 
treat, 1f that wing should 
be driven back. Except 
in this way, also, I am 


hee 
oe DB ee hes eee ‘Ni ver 


at a loss toaccount for “=... 








° ° ° - ee : ae errs 
the inaction of our right 3 moe ne a nent ie ee 
an ‘ Gere Meccan ee 
during the whole of - ) KG ate < is 
~ JV ARG 
our engagement on the oT Sa eS of 
left. Looking at our ee ace ie a 


part of the battle as only 

a strong diversion tO PRESIDENT LINCOLN IN GENERAL MCCLELLAN'’S TENT AT ANTIETAM AFTER 
prevent or delay Lee’s THE BATTLE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 

following up his success against Hooker and the rest, it is intelligible. I cer- 
tainly so understood it at the time, as my report witnesses, and MceClellan’s 
preliminary report supports this view. If he had been impatient to have 
our attack delivered earlier, he had reason for double impatience that Frank- 
lin’s fresh troops should assail Lee’s left sunultaneonsly with ours, noless he 
regarded action there as hopeless, and looked npon our movement as a sort 
of forlorn-hope to keep Lee from following up his advantages. 

But even these are not all the troublesome questions requiring an answer. 
Couch’s division had been left north-east of Maryland Heights to observe 
Jackson’s command, supposed still to be in Harper’s Ferry. Why could it not 
have come up on our left as well as A. P. Hill’s division, which was the last of 


J At this time Sykes and Griftin, of Porter’s corps, had been advanced, and part of their troops were 
actively engaged.— EDITORS. 
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the Confederate troops to leave the Ferry, there being nothing to observe 
after it was gone? Couch’s division, coming with equal paee with Hill’s on 
the other side of the river, would have answered our needs as well as one 
from Porter’s eorps. Hill came, but Couch did not. Yet even then, a regi- 
ment of horse watching that flank and scouring the country as we swung it 
forward would have developed Hill’s presence and enabled the commanding 
general either to stop our mevemeut or to take the available means to support 
it; but the eavalry was put to no such use; it occupied the center of the whole 
line, only its artillery being engaged during the day. It would have been 
invaluable to Hooker in the morning as it would have been to us in the after- 
noon. MeClellan had marched from Frederick City with the information that 
Lee’s army was divided, Jackson being detaehed with a large foree to take 
Harper’s Ferry. He had put Lee’s strength at 120,000 men. Assuming that 
there was still danger that Jackson might come upon our left with a large 
foree, and that Lee had proven strong cnough without Jackson to repulse 
three corps on our right and nght center, McClellan might have regarded his 
ownarmy as divided also for the purpose of meeting both opponents, and his 
cavalry would have been upon the flank of the part with which he was attacking 
Lee; Porter would have been in position to help either part in an extremity, or 
to cover aretreat, and Burnside would have been the only subordinate available 
to cheek Lee’s apparent sueeess. Will any other hypothesis intelligibly aecount 
for MeClellai’s dispositions and orders? The error in the above assumption 
would be that MeClellan estimated Lee’s troops at nearly double their actual 
numbers, and that what was taken for proof of Lee’s superiority in foree on the 
field was a series of partial reverses which resulted directly from the piecemeal 
and disjointed way in which AfeClellan’s morning attacks had been made. 

The same explanation is the most satisfactory one that I ean give for the 
inaction of Thursday, the 18th of September. Could MeClellan have known 
the desperate condition of most of Lee’s brigades he would have known that 
his own were in much better case, badly as they had suffered. I do not doubt 
that most of his subordinates discouraged the resumption of the attack, for 
the rooted belief in Lee’s preponderance of numbers had been chronic in the 
army during the whole year. That belief was based upon the inconeeivably 
mistaken reports of the seeret service organization, accepted at headquarters, 
given to the War Department at Washington asa reason for incessant demands 
of reénforcements, and permeating downward through the whole organization 
till the error was aecepted as truth by officers and men, and became a factor 
in their morale which can hardly be over-estimated. The result was that Lee 
retreated unmolested on the nght of the 18th, and that what might have been 
a real and decisive suecess was a drawn battle 1n whieh our eclief claim to 
victory was the possession of the field. 

The Ninth Corps oceupied its position on the heights west of the Autietam 
without further molestation, except an irritating picket firing, till the Confed- 
erate army retreated. But the position was one in whieli no shelter from the 
weather could be had; nor could any eooking be done; and the troops were 
short of rations. Late in the afternoon of Thursday, Morell’s division of 
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GENERAL MCCLELLAN AND PRESIDENT LINCOLN AT ANTIETAM, 


The Proclamation of Emancipation was published Sep- 
tember 22d, three days after the withdrawal of Lee to 
Virginia, and was communicated to the army officially 
on September 24th. 

On Octoher ist President Lincoln visited the army to 
see for himself if it was in no condition to pursue Lee 
into Virginia. General McClellan says in his general re- 
port: “lis Excellency the President lionored the Army 
of the Potomac with a visit, and reinained several days, 
during which he went through the different encamp- 
ments, reviewed the troops, and went over the J)at- 
tle-fields of South Mountain and Antietam. I had the 
opportnnity during this visit to deserihbe to him the oper- 
ations of the army since the time it left Washington, and 
gave him my reasons for not following the enemy after 
he crossed the Potomnaec.” In **MeCleian’s Own Story ”’ 
he says that the President * wore than once assnred me 
that he was fully satisfied with my whole course from 
the beginning; that the only fault he could possibly find 
was, that I was too prone to be sure that everything 
was ready before acting, Dut that my actions were all 
right when I started. I said to him that [ thought a 
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few experiments with those who acted before they were 
ready would probably convinee him that in the end I 
cousumed less time than they did.” 

After the President’s return te Washington, October 
5th, Halleck telegraplicd to MeClellan under date of 
October 6th: ‘*The President directs that you cross 
the Potomac and give battle to the enemy or drive him 
south,” ete. 

On October 7th McClellan, in “Gencral Orders No. 
163,” referred to the Proclamation of Emancipation. He 
warned the army of the dangcr to wilitary discipline of 
heated political discussions, and reminded them that 
the ‘remedy for political crrors, if any are committed, 
is to be found only in the action of the people at the 
polls.””. On Octoher 5th General McClellan bad said, in 
aletter to his wife [see “ MWeCleHan's Own Story,” p. 655], 
“Mr. Aspinwall [W. H., of New York) is decidedly of the 
opinion that it is my duty to submit to the President’s 
proclaination and quietly continue deing my dnty asa 
solher. IT presume he is right, and am at least snre that 
he is honest in his opinion. J shall surely give his views 
full consideration.’’— EDITORS. 
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WITH BURNSIDE AT ANTIETAM. 


Porter’s corps was ordered to report to Burnside to relieve the picket hne and 


some of the regiments in the most 


exposed position. One brigade was 


sent over the Antietam for this purpose, {f and a few of the Ninth Corps regi- 
ments were enabled to withdraw far enough to cook some rations of which 


they had been in need for twenty-four hours. 


Harland’s brigade of Rodman’s 


division had been taken to the east side ot the stream on the evening of the 


17th to be reorganized. 


& Porter in his 1eport says that Morell took the place of the whole Ninth Corps. In this he is eutirely 
nustaken, as the reports from Morell’s division show.—J. D. C. 


WITH BURNSIDE 
BY DAVID L. THOMPSON, 


Vea ntietam our eorps 
. Rael, —the Ninth, under 
: > pp ond Burnside—was oun 
the extreme left, 
opposite the stone 
bridge. Our brigade 
stole into position 
about half-past 10 
o’eloek on the night 
ot the 16th. No 
lights were permit- 
ted, and all conver- 
sation was earried 
on inwhispers. «As 
the regiment was 
moving past the 
108d New York to 
get to its plaee, there oecvurred, on a small seale 
and without serious results, one of those unac- 
countable panies often noticed in crowds, by 
which eaeh man, however brave individually, 
merges his individuality for the moment, and sur- 
renders to an utterly canseless fear. When every- 
thing was at its darkest and stealthiest one of the 
105d stumbled over the reginuental dog, and, in 
trying to avoid treading on it, staggered against 
a stack of muskets and knocked them over. The 
riving way of the two or three men upon whom 
they fell was coimunieated to others in a sort 
of wave movement of constantly inereasing mag- 
nitude, reéuforeed by the ever-present apprehen- 
sion of attaek, till two regineuts were in confusion. 
In a few seconds order was restored, and we went 
on to our place in the line—a field of thin eorn 
sloping toward the ereek, where we sat down on 
the plowed ground and watched for a while the 
dull glare on the sky of the Confederate camp- 
fires behind the hills. We were hungry, of course, 
but, as no fires were allowed, we could only mix 
our ground coffee and sngar in our hands and eat 
themdry. Ithink we were the more easily inehued 
to this ernde disposal of our rations from a feeling 
that for many of us the need of drawing them 
would eease forever with the following day. 

All through the evening the shifting and placing 
had goneon,the moving masses being dimly deseried 
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in the strange half lights of earth andsky. There 
was something weirdly impressive yet unreal in 
the gradual drawing together of those whispering 
arunes under cover of the night—something of 
awe and dread, as always 1n the seeret preparation 
for momentous deeds. By 11 o’eloek the whole 
line, four miles or more in length, was sleeping, 
each corps apprised of its appointed task, each 
battery in place. 

It is astonishing how soon, and by what shght 
eauses, regularity of formation and movement 
aro lost in actual battle. Disintegration begins 
with the first shot. To the book-soldier all order 
sees destroyed, months of drill apparently going 
for nothing in a few minutes. Next after the 
most powerful faetor in this derangement — the 
enemy — come natural obstacles and the inequali- 
ties of the ground. One of the eommonest is a 
pateh of trees. An advaneing line lags there inev- 
itably, the rest of the line swinging around insen- 
sibly, with the view of keeping the alignment, and 
so losing direction. The struggle for the possession 
of such a point is sure to be persistent. Wonnded 
inen crawl to a wood for shelter, broken troops re- 
form behind it, a battery planted in its edge will 
stick there after other parts of the line have 
given way. Often a slight rise of gronnd in 
an open field, not noticeable w thousand yards 
away, becomes, in the keep of a stubborn regi- 
ment, a powerful head-land against whieh the 
waves of battle roll and break, requiring new dis- 
positions and much time to elear it. A stronger 
fortress than a casual railroad embankment often 
proves, it would be difficult to find; and as for a 
sunken road, what possibilities of vietory or dis- 
aster le in that obstruetion, let Waterloo and 
Fredericksburg bear witness. 

At Antietam it was a low, rocky ledge, pref- 
weed by a corn-field. There were woods, too, and 
knolls, and there were other ecoru-fields; but the 
student of that battle knows one corn-field only — 
the ecorn-field, now historie, lying a quarter of a— 
mile north of Dunker Chureh, and east of and 
bordering the Hagerstown road. About it and 
across it, to and fro, the waves of battle swung 
almost from the first, till by 10 o’clock in the 
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morning, when the struggle was over, hundreds of 
men lay dead among its peaceful blades. 

While these things were happening on the right, 
the left was not without its excitement. A Con- 
federate battery discovered our position in our 
eorn-field, as soon as it was light enough to see, 
and began to shell us. As the range became bet- 
ter we were moved back and ordered to boil cof- 
fee in the protection of a hollow. The general 
plan of battle appears to have been to break 
through the Confederate left, following up the 
alvantage with a constantly increasing force, 
sweep him away from the fords, and so crowd his 
whole army down into the narrow peninsula formed 
by the Potomae and Antietam Creek. Even the 
non-military eye, however, can see that the ten- 
deney of such a plan would be to bring the two 
armies upon concentric ares, the inner and shorter 
of which must be held by the enemy, affording 
him the opportunity for reénforcement by interior 
lines — an immense advantage only to be counter- 
acted by the utmost activity on our part, who 
must attack vigorously where attacking at all, and 
where not, imminently threaten. Certainly there 
was DO imminence in the threat of our center or 
left—none whatever of the left, only a vague 
consciousness of whose existence even seeins to 
have been in the enemy’s mind, for he flouted us 
all the morning with hardly more than a meager 
skirmish line, while his coming troops, as fast as 
they arrived upon the ground, were sent off to 
the Dunker Church. 

So the morning wore away, and the fighting on the 
right ceased entirely. That was fresh anxiety — 
the seales were turning perhaps, but which way? 
About noon the battle began afresh. This must 
have been Franklin’s men of the Sixth Corps, for 
the firing was nearer, anid they came up behind 
the center. Suddenly a stir beginning far up on 
the right, and running like a wave along the line, 
brought the regiment to its feet. A silence fell on 
every one at once, for each felt that the moment- 
ous *‘now’’ had come. Just as we started I saw, 
with a little shock, a line-officer take out his wateh 
to note the hour, as though the affair beyond the 
ereek were a Jusiness appointinent which he was 
going to keep. 

When we reached the brow of the hill the fringe 
of trees along the creek screened the fighting en- 
tirely, and we were deployed as skirmishers under 
their cover. We sat there two hours. All that 
time the rest of the corps had been moving over 
the stone bridge and going into position on the 
other side of the creek. Then we were ordered 
over at a ford which had been found below the 
bridge, where the water was waist-deep. One man 
was shot in mid-stream. At the foot of the slope on 
the opposite side the line was formed and we moved 
up through the thin woods. Reaching the level we 
lay down behind a battery which seemed to have 
been disabled. There, if anywhere, I should have 
remembered that I was soaking wet from my waist 
down. So great was the excitement, however, 
that I have never been able to recall it. Here 
some of the men, going to the rear for water, 
discovered in the ashes of some hay-ricks which 
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had been fired by our shells the charred re- 
mains of several Confederates. After long wait- 
ing it became noised along the line that we were 
to take a battery that was at work several hun- 
dred yards ahead on the top of a hill. This nar- 
rowed the field and brought us to consider the 
work before us more attentively. 

Right across our front, two hundred feet or so 
away, ran a country road bordered on each side 
by a snake fenee. Beyond this road stretched a 
plowed field several hundred feet in length, slo- 
ping up to the battery, which was hidden in a corn- 
field. <A stone fence, breast-high, inclosed the field 
on the left, and behind it lay a regiment of Confed- 
erates, who would be directly on our flank if we 
should attempt the slope. The prospect was far 
from encouraging, but the order came to get ready 
for the attempt. 

Our knapsacks were left on the ground behind 
us. At the word a rush was made for the fences. 
The line was so disordered by the time the second 
fenve was passed that we hurried forward to a 
shallow undulation a few feet ahead, and lay down 
among the furrows to re-form, doing so by ecrawl- 
ing up into line. A hundred feet or so ahead was 
a Similar undulation to which we ran for a second 
shelter. The battery, which at first had not seemed 
to noticeus, now, apprised of its danger, opened fire 
uponus. We were gettingreadv now forthe charge 
proper, but were still lying on ourfaces. lLieuten- 
ant-Colonel Kimball was ramping up and down the 
line. The cliscreet regiment behind the fence was 
silent. Now and then a bullet from them cut the 
air over our heads, but generally they were reserv- 
ing their fire for that better shot which they knew 
they would get ina few minutes. The battery, 
however, whose shots at first went over our heads, 
had depressed its guns soas to shave the surface of 
the ground. Its fire was beginning totell. [remem- 
ber looking behind and seeing an officer riding di- 
agonally across the field—a mostinviting target — 
lustinctively bending his head down over his horse’s 
neck, as though he were riding through driving 
rain. While my eye was on him I saw, between 
me and him, a rolled overeoat with its straps on 
bound into the air and fall among the furrows. 
One of the enemy’s grape-shot had plowed a 
groove in the skull of a young fellow and had eut 
his overcoat from his shoulders. He never stirred 
from his position, but lay there face downward — 
a dreadful spectacle. A moment after, I heard a 
nan cursing a comrade for lying on him heavily. 
He was cursinga dying man. As the range grew 
better, the firing became more rapid, the situation 
desperate and exasperating to the last degree. 
Human nature was on the rack, and there burst 
forth from it the most vehement, terrible swear- 
ing I have ever heard. Certainly the joy of con- 
fhet was not ours that day. The suspense was 
onlyfora moment, however, for the order to charge 
came justafter. Whether the regiment was thrown 
into disorder or not, [never knew. I only remem- 
ber that aswe rose and started all the fire that 
had been held back so long was loosed. In a 
second the air was full of the hiss of bullets and 
the hurtle of grape-shot. The mental strain was 
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so great that I saw at that moment the singular 
effect mentioned, | think, in the life of Goethe on 
a similar oecasion—the whole landscape for an 
instant turned slightly red. Il see again, as I saw 
it then in a flash, ® mau just in front of me drop 
his musket and throw up his hands, stung into 
vigorous swearing by a bullet behind the ear. 
Mauy men fell going up the hill, but it seemed to 
be all over in a moment, aud I found myself pass- 
ing w hollow where a dozen wounded men lay 
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among them our sergeant-major, who was ealling 
me to come down. He had eaught sight of the 
blanket rolled aeross my back, and called me to 
unroll it and help to earry from the field one of 
our wounded lieutenants. 

When TI returned from obeying this summons the 
regiment (?) was not to beseen. It had gone inonthe 
run, what there was left of it, and had disappeared 
in the corn-field about the battery. There was noth- 
ing to do but lie there and await developments. 
Nearly all the men in the hollow were wounded, one 
man—arecruit named Devlin. I think —frightfully 
so, hisarm being cut short off. He lived a few min- 
utes only. <All were ealling for water, of course, 
bnt none was to be had. We lay there till dusk,— 
perhaps an hour, when the fighting eeased. Dur- 
ing that hour, while the bullets snipped the leaves 
from a young locust-tree growing at the edge of 
the hollow and powdered us with the fragments, 
we had time to specnlate on many things—amonge 
others, on the impatienee with which men elamor, 
in dull times, to be led into a fight. We heard 
all through the war that the army “ was eager to 
be led weainst the enemy.” It must have been so. 
for truthful correspondents said so. and editors 
eoufirmed it. But when you eame to hunt for this 
particular iteh, it was always the next regiment 
that had it. Tho truth is, when bullets are 
whacking against tree-trunks and solid shot are 
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eracking skulls like egg-shells, the consuming pas- 
sion in the breast of the average man is to get out 
of the way. Between the physical fear of going 
forward and the moral fear ot turuing back, there 
is a predicainent of exceptional awkwardness from 
which a hidden hole in the ground would be a 
wonderfully weleome outlet. 

Night fell, preventing further struggle. Of GOO 
men ot the regiment who crossed the ereek at 3 
o’cloek that afternoon, 5 were killed and 176 
wounded. The Confederates held possession of 
that part of the field over whieh we had moved, and 
just atter dusk they sent out detachments to collect 
arms and bring in prisoners. When they came to 
our hollow all the unwounded and slightly wounded 
there were marched to the rear — prisoners of the 
15th Georgia. We slept on the ground that night 
without protection of any kind; for, with a reck- 
lessness quite common throughout the war, we 
had thrown away every iuentnbranee on going 
into the fight. The weather, however, was warm 
ane pleasant, and there was little discomfort. 

The next morning we were marched — about 
six hundred of us, fragments of a dozen different 
commands —to the Potomac, passing through 
Sharpsburg. We erossed the Potomae by the 
Shepherdstown ford, and bivonacked in the yard 
of a house near the river, remaining there all day. 
The uext morning (the 19th) shells began to eome 
from over the river, aud we were started onthe 
road to Richmond with a mixed guard of cavalry 
and infantry. When we reached Winchester we 
were quartered fora night in the court-house yard, 
where we were beset by a motley crew who were 
eager to exchange the produce of the region tor 
greenbacks. 

On the road between Shepherdstown and Win- 
ehester we fell in withthe Maryland Battalion — 
a meeting I have always remembered with pleas- 
ure. They were marching to the front by com- 
panies, spaced apart about SOO or 400 feet. We 
were an ungainly, draggled lot, about as far re- 
moved as well could be from any elaim to cere- 
monions courtesy ; vet each company, as it passed, 
gave us the military salnte of shouldered arms. 
They were noticeable, at that early stage of the 
war, as the only organization we saw that wore 
the regulation Confederate gray, all other troops 
having assumed a sort of revised regulation 
uniform of homespun butternut —a_ significant 
witness, we thought, to the effieaey of the 
blockade, 

From Winchester we were marched to Staunton, 
where we were put on board eattle-ears and for- 
warded at night, by way of Gordonsville, to Rich- 
mond, where we entered Libby Prison. We were 
not treated with special severity, for Libby was 
not at that time the hissing it afterward became. 
Our time there, also, was not long. Only nine 
days after we entered it we were sent away, go- 
ing hy steamer to Camp Parole, at Annapolis. 
From that place I went home without ceremony, 
reporting my address to my company officers. 
Three weeks afterward they advised me that I 
was exchanged — which meant that I was again, 
legally and technically, food for powder. 
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BY JAMES LONGSTREET, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, C, 8. A. 


\ HEN the Second Bull Run campaign closed we had the most brilhant 
prospects the Confederates ever had. We then possessed an army 
which, had it been kept together, the Federals would never have dared attack. 
With such a splendid victory behind us, and such bnght prospects ahead, the 
question arose as to whether or not we should go into Maryland. General Lee, 
on account of our short supplies, hesitated a little, but I reminded him of my 
experience in Mexico, where sometimes we were obliged to live two or three 
days on green corn. I told him we could not starve at that season of the 
year so long as the fields were loaded with “roasting ears.” Finally he deter- 
mined to goon, and accordingly crossed the river and went to Frederick City. 
On the 6th of September some of our cavalry, moving toward Harper's Ferry, 
became engaged with some of the Federal artillery near there. (General Lee 
proposed that I should organize a foree, and surround the garrison and capture 
it. I objected, and urged that our troops were worn with marching and were 
on short rations, and that it would be a bad idea to divide our forces while we 
were in the enemy’s country, where he could get information, in six or eight 
hours, of any movement we might make. The Federal army, though beaten at 
the Second Manassas, was not disorganized, and it would certainly come out to 
look for us, and we should guard against being caught in such a condition. 
Our army consisted of a superior quality of soldiers, but it was in no con- 
dition to divide in the enemy’s country. I urged that we should keep it well 
in hand, recruit our strength, and get up supplies, and then we could do any- 
thing we pleased. General Lee made no reply to this, and I supposed the 
Harper’s Ferry scheme was abandoned. A day or two after we had reached 
Frederick City, I went up to General Lee’s tent and found the front walls 
closed. Jinquired for the general, and he, recognizing my voice, asked me to 
come in. J went in and found Jackson there. The two were discussing the 
move against Harper’s Ferry, both heartily approving it. They had gone so 
far that it seemed useless for me to offer any further opposition, and I only 
suggested that Lee should use his entire army 1n the move instead of sending 
off a large portion of it to Hagerstown as he intended to do. General Lee so 
far changed the wording of his order as to require ine to halt at Boonsboro’ 
with General D. H. Hill; Jackson being ordered to Harper’s Ferry via Bolivar 
Heights, on the south side; McLaws by the Maryland Heights on the north, 
and Walker, via Loudoun Heights, from the south-east. This was afterward 
changed, and J was sent on to Hagerstown, leaving D. H. Hill alone at South 
Mountain. 
The movement against Harper’s Ferry began on the 10th. Jackson made 
a wide, sweeping march around the Ferry, passing the Potomac at Willams- 
port, and moving from there on toward Martinsburg, and turning thence upon 


Harper’s Ferry to make his attack by Bolivar Heights. McLaws made a 
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hurried mareh to reach Maryland Heights before Jackson could get in posi- 
tion, and succeeded in doing so. With Maryland Heights in our possession 
the Federals could not hold their position there. McLaws put 200 or 300 
men to each piece of his artillery and carried it up the heights, and was in 
position when Jackson came on the heights opposite. Simultaneously Walker 
appeared npon Loudoun Heights, south of the Potomac and east of the Shen- 
andoah, thns completing the combination against the Federal garrison. The 
surrender of the Ferry and the twelve thonsand Federai troops there was 
a matter of only a short time. 

If the Confederates had been able to stop with that, they might have been 
well contented with their month’s campaign. They had had a series of suc- 
cesses and no defeats; but the division of the army to make this attack on 
Harper’s Ferry was a fatal error, as the subsequent events showed. 

Winle a part of the army had gone toward Harper’s Ferry I had moved up 
to Hagerstown. In the meantime Pope had been relieved and McClellan was in 
command of the army, and with nmety thousand refreshed troops was march- 
ing forth to avenge the Second Manassas. The situation was a very serious 
one for ns. MeClellan was close upon us. As wemoved out of Frederick he 
came on and occupied that place, and there he came across a lost copy of the 
order assigning position to the several commands in the Harper’s Ferry move. 


This “lost order” has been the subject of much severe comment by Virgin- 


1ans who have written of the war. 


It was addressed to D. H. Hill, and they 


charged that its loss was due to him, and that the failure of the campaign 


was the result of the lost order. 


As General Hill has proved that he never 


received the order at his headquarters it must have been lost by some one 


else. | 


}See General Hill’s statement on p. 570, and. 
General Colgrove’s on p. GOS. The followiug is 
the text of the ‘‘lost order” as quoted by General 
McClellan in his official report: 


“SPECIAL ORBERS, i 
No. 191. OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
september 9th, 1862. 

“The ariny will resmme its march to-morrew, taking 
the Ilagerstown road. General Jackson‘s command 
will form the advance, and after passing Middletown, 
with sneh portions as he may select, take the route 
toward Sharpsburg, cross the Potomac at the mest eon- 
venient point, and by Friday night take possession of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, capture sneh of the 
enemy as may be ut Martinsburg, and intercept sueh as 
may attempt to escape from Harper's Ferry. 

“General Lougstrect’s command will pursie the same 
road as far us Boonshoro’., where it will halt with the 
reserve, supply, and baggage trains of the army. 

‘General MeLaws, with his own «division and that of 
Geucral R. IL. Anderson, will tollow Generat Longstreet ; 
on reaching Middletown be will take the route to Ifar- 
per's Ferry, and by Friday morning possess himself of 
the Maryland llecights and endeavor to capture the 
enemy at Harpers Ferry and vieinity. 

**General Walker, with bis division after accomplish- 
ing the object in whieh heisnow engaged, will cross the 
Potomae at. Check’s ford, ascend its right bank to Lev- 
ettsvilie, take possession of Londoun Heights, if prac- 
ticable, by Friday morning, Keyes’s ford on his teft, 
and the road between the end of the monntain and the 
Potomac on his right. He will, as far as practieable, 
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Ordinarily, upon getting possession of such an order, the adversary 


covperate with General MeLaws and General Jackson 
in intercepting the retreat of the enemy. 

“General D. II. Hill’s division will form the rear- 
guard of the army, pursuing the road taken by the main 
body. The reserve artillery, ordnance, and supply 
trains. ete., will precede Generat Hill. 

“General Stnart will detach a squadron of cavalry to 
accompany the communds of Generals Longstreet, Jack- 
son, anit MeLaws, and, with the main body of the cav- 
alry, will cover the route of the army and bring up all 
stragglers that may have been left behind. 

«The commands of Generals Jackson, McLaws, and 
Waller, after accomptishing the objects for which they 
have been detuehed, will join the main body of the army 
at Boonshoro’ or Hagerstown. 

“Bach regiment on the march will babitnally carry 
its axes in the regimental ordnance-wagens, for nse of 
the men at their ecneampments, to precure wood, cte. 
By command of Generat R. EE. Lee. 

* R.A. CiiLtton, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
“MAJOR-GENERAL D. TI. FIILL, Commanding Division.” 


Comparison of the above with the copy of the 
order as printed among the Confederate Corre- 
spondenee (‘‘ Official Records,” Volume NIX., 
Part H., p. GOS) shows that the latter contains 
two paragraphs, omitted above. In the first par- 
agraph the officers and men of Lee’s army are 
prohibited from visiting Fredericktown except on 
written permission; and in the second paragraph 
directions are given for the transportation of the 
sick and disabled to Winchester.— EDITORS, 
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wonld take it as a ruse de guerre, but it seems that General McClellan gave it his 
confidence, and made his dispositions accordingly. He planned his attack upon 
D. H. Hill under the impression that I was there with 12 brigades, 9 of which 
were really at Hagerstown, while k. H. Anderson’s division was on Maryland 
Heights with General MeLaws. Had McClellan exercised due diligence in 
seeking information from his own resources, he wowd have known better the 
situation at South Monntain and could 
have enveloped General D. H. Hill’s di- 
vision on the afternoon of the 135th, or 
early on the morning of the 14th, and then 
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THE OLD LUTHERAN CIFURCH, SHARPSBURG. FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH. 
The chureb stands at the east end of the village, on Muin street, and was a Federal hospital after the 
battle. Burnside’s skirmishers gained a bold in the first cross-street below the church, where 
there was considerable fighting. O11 the hillin the extreme distance Main street becomes 
the Shepherdstown road, by whieh the Confederates retreated.—EDITORS. 
turned npon McLaws at Maryland Heights, before I could have reached either 
point. As it was, McClellan, after finding the order, moved with more confi- 
dence on toward South Mountain, where D. H. Hill was stationed as a Con- 
federate rear-guard with five thousand men under his command. As I have 
stated, my command was at Hagerstown, thirteen miles farther on. General 
Lee was with me, and on the night of the 13th we received information that 
McClellan was at the foot of Sonth Mountain with his great army. General 
Lee ordered me to march back to the mountain early the next morning. I 
suggested that, instead of meeting McClellan there, we withdraw Hill and 
unite my forces and Huill’s at Sharpsburg, at the same time explaining that 
Sharpsburg was a strong defensive position from which we could strike the 
flank or rear of any force that might be sent to the relief of Harper’s Ferry. 
I endeavored to show him that by making a forced march to Hill my troops 
would be in an exhausted condition and could not make a proper battle. 
Lee listened patiently enough, but did not change his plans, and directed 
that I should go back the next day and make a stand at the mountain. 


After lying down, my mind was still on the battle of the next day, and I 
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was so impressed with the thought that 1t would be impossible for us to do 
anything at South Mountain with the fragments of a worn and exhausted 
army, that I rose and, striking a light, wrote a note to General Lee, urging 
him to order Hill away and concentrate at Sharpsburg. To that note I got 
no answer, and the next morning I marched as directed, leaving General 
Toombs, as ordered by General Lee, at Hagerstown to guard our trains and 
supphes. 

We marched as hurriedly as we could over a hot and dusty road, and 
reached the mountain about 35 o’clock in the afternoon, with the troops 
much scattered and worn. In riding up the mountain to join General Hill 
I discovered that everything was in such disjointed condition that it would 
be impossible for my troops and Hull’s to hold the mountain against such 
forces as McClellan had there, and wrote a note to General Lee, in which I 
stated that fact, and cautioned him to make his arrangements to retire that 
night. We got as many troops up as we could, and by putting in detach- 
ments here and there managed to hold McClellan in check until night, when 
Lee ordered the withdrawal to Sharpsburg. 

On the afternoon of the 15th of September my command and Hill’s crossed 
the Antietam Creek, and took position in front of Sharpsburg, my command 
filing into position on the mght of the Sharpsburg and Boonsboro’ turnpike, 
and D. H. Hill’s division on the left. Soon after getting into position we found 
our left, at Dunker Church, the weak point, and Hood, with two brigades, 
was changed from my nght to guard this point, leaving General D. H. Hill 
between the parts of 
my command. 

That night, after 
we heard of the fall 
of Harper’s Ferry, 
General Lee ordered 
Stonewall Jackson to 
march to Sharpsburg 
as rapidly as he could 
come. Then it was 
that we should have 
retired from Sharps- 
burg and gone to the 
Virginia side of the 
Potomace. 

The moral effect of 
our move into Mary- 
land had been lost 
by our discomfiture 





LEE’S MEADQUARTERS IN SIARTSBURG. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. at South Mountain, 


This house, which was the residence of Jacob II. Grove, is noted in Sharpsburg and it Was then €v1- 
as the place where Lee held a conference with Longstreet and D.U. Hill. But (lent we eould not 
Lee's headquarters tents were pitched in a small grove on the right of the Shep- 
herdstown road, just outside the town.— EDITORS. hope ee) concentrate 
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SOUTH-EASTERN STRETCH OF THE SUNKEN ROAD, OR ‘‘ BLOODY LANE.””’ [SEE MAP, P. 636.] 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1885. 


in time to do more than make a respectable retreat, whereas by retiring before 
the battle we could have claimed a very successful campaign. 

On the forenoon of the 15th, the blue uniforms of the Federals appeared 
among the trees that crowned the heights on the eastern bank of the Antie- 
tam. The number increased, and larger and larger grew the field of blue until 
it seemed to stretch as far as the eye could see, and from the tops of the 
mountains down to the edges of the stream gathered the great army of 
MeClellan. It was an awe-inspiring spectacle as this grand force settled 
down in sight of the Confederates, then shattered by battles and seattered by 
long and tiresome marches. On the 16th Jackson came and took position 
with part of his command on my left. Before night the Federals attacked 
my left and gave us a severe fight, principally against Hood’s division, but 
we drove them back, holding well our ground. After nightfall Hood was 
reheved from the position on the left, ordered to replenish his ammunition, 
and be ready to resume his first position on my mght in the morning. 
General Jackson’s forces, who relieved Hood, were extended to our left, 
reaching well back toward the Potomac, where most of our cavalry was. 
Toombs had joined us with two of his regiments, and was placed as guard 
on the bridge on my right. Hooker, who had thrown his corps against my 
left in the afternoon, was reénforced by the corps of Sumner and Mansfield. 
Sykes’s division was also drawn into position for the impending battle. 
Burnside was over against my nght, threatening the passage of the Antietam 
at that point. On the morning of the 1/th the Federals were 1n good position 
along the Antietam, stretching up and down and across it to our left for 
three miles. They had a good position for their guns, which were of the 
most approved make and inetal. Onr position overcrownecl theirs a little, 
but our guns were inferior and our ammunition was very imperfect. 
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Back of MeClellan’s line was a high 
ridge upon which was his signal station 
overlooking every poimt of our field. D. 
Rk. Jones’s brigades of my command de- 
ployed on the right of the Sharpsburg 
pike, while Hood’s brigades awaited 
orders. D. H. Hill was on the left 
extending toward the Hagerstown- 
Sharpsbnrg pike, and Jackson ex- 
tended out from Hull’s left toward the 

Potomac. The battle opened heavily 
ee with the attacks of the eorps of Hooker, 
en a a) Mansfield, and Sumner against our left 
Seite center, which eonsisted of Jackson’s 
right and D. H. Hill’s left. So severe 
ees and persistent were these attacks that 

i ee on I was obliged to send Hood to support 

FROM A PIMOTOGRAPH TAKEN SINCK THE WAR. our eenter. he Federals forced us 
ing toward the Hagerstown pike, the Danker Churen Daclza little, however, and held this part 
wood appearing in the background. In the fore- of our position to the end of the day’s 


ground Richardson crossed to the left into the eorn- ; 
field near Piper's house. The house in the middle- york. With new troops and renewed 


ee An CAI een ON ie MTR. efforts McClellan continued his attacks 
peor upon this point from time to time, 
while he brought lis forees to bear against other points. The line swayed 
forward and back like a rope exposed to rushing currents. A force too heavy 
to be withstood would strike and drive in a weak point till we eould collect 
afew fragments, and in turn force back the advance till our lost ground was 
recovered. <A heroic effort was made 
by D. H. Hill, who collected some frag- 
ments and led a charge to drive baek 
and recover our lost ground at the cen- 
ter. Hesoon found that his little band 
was too much exposed on its left flank 
ancdwas obliged toabandon the attempt. 
Thus the battle ebbed and flowed with 
terrific slanghter on both sides. 

The Federals fonght with wonderful 
bravery aud the Confederates clung to 
their ground with heroic courage as 
hour after hour they were mown down 
hke grass. The fresh troops of Me- 
Clellan literally tore into shreds the 
already ragged army of Lee, but the 
Confederates never gave back. 

I remember at one time they were 

. . . THE SUNKEN ROAD, LOOKING EAST FROM ROULETTE’S 
Surging up against us with fearful LANE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPIL TAKEN IN 1885. 
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numbers. I was occupying the left over by Hood, whose ammunition gave 
out. He retired to get a fresh supply. Soon after the Federals moved up 
against us In great masses. 

We were under the crest of a hill occupying a position that ought to have 
been held by from four to six brigades. The only troops there were Cooke’s 
regiment of North Carolina infantry, and they were without a cartridge. As 
I rode along the line with my staff I saw two pieces of the Washington Artil- 
lery (Aliller’s _ bat- 
tery), but there were 
not enough men to 
manthem. The gun- 
ners had been either 
killed or wounded. 
This was a fearful sit- 
uation for the Con- 
federate center. I put 
my staff-oftficers to 
the guns while I held 
their horses. It was 
easy to see that if 
the Federals broke 
through our line 
there, the Confeder- 
ate army would be 
eut in two and prob- 


ably destroyed, for CONFEDERATE DEAD (OF D. H. HILL'S DIVISION) IN THE SUNKEN ROAD. 
. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 





we were already 

badly whipped and were only holding our ground by sheer foree of despera- 
tion. Cooke sent me word that his ammunition was out. Ireplhed that he 
must hold his position as long as he had a man left. He responded that he 
would show his colors as long as there was a man alive to hold them up. We 
loaded up our little guns with eanister and sent a rattle of hail into the Fed- 
erals as they came up over the erest ot the hill. 

That little battery shot harder and faster, with a sort of human energy, as 
though it realized that it was to hold the thousands of Federals at bay or the 
battle was lost. So warm was the reception we gave them that they dodged 
back behind the erest of the hill. We sought to make them believe we had 
many batteries before them. As the Federals would come up they would see 
the colors of the North Carolina regiment waving placidly and then would 
receive a shower of canister. We made it lively while it lasted. In the mean- 
time General Chilton, General Lee’s chief of staff, made his way to me and 
asked, ‘‘ Where are the troops you are holding your line with?” I poimted 
to my two pieces and to Cooke’s regiment, and rephed, ‘There they are; but 
that regiment hasn’t a cartridge.” 

Chilton’s eyes popped as though they would come out of his head; he 
struck spurs to his horse and away he went to General Lee. I suppose he 
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made some remarkable report, although I did not see General Lee again 
uutil night. After a little a shot came across the Federal front, plowing the 
ground in a parallel line. Another and another, each nearer and nearer their 
lhne. This enfilade fire, so distressing to soldiers, was from a battery on 
D. H. Hill’s line, and it soon beat back the attacking column. 

Meanwhile, Rk. H. Anderson and Hood came to our support and gave 
us more confidence. It was a little while only until another assault 
was made against D. 
H. Hill, and extending 
far over toward our 
left, where McLaws 
and Walker were sup- 
porting Jackson. In 
this desperate effort 
the lhnes seemed to 
swing back and forth 
for many minutes, but 
at last they settled down to their respective 
positions, the Confederates holding with a 
1. desperation which seemed to say, “We are 
here to die.” 
uo Meantime General Lee was over toward 
iy \) our right, where Burnside was trying to 
!; eross to the attack. Toombs, who had 

been assigned as guard at that point, 

did handsome service. His troops 

were footsore and worn from march- 
ss ing, and he had only four hundred 












R@®ULETTE’s FARM. 


1.—View of William 
Roulette’s farm-house, 
2.—lRoulctte’s spring- 
house, in which Confed- 
erate prisoners were 


confined during the <7 Beetle u | 
battle. 3.—Roulette’s 77 © men to meet the Ninth Corps. The 
spring, a copious fount- httle band fought bravely, but clin e 


ain which § retreshed 


many thirsty soldiers Federals were pressing them slowly back. The delay that 

oe Toombs caused saved that part of the battle, however, for 
at the last moment A. P. Hill came in to reénforce him, and D. H. Hill dis- 
covered a good place for a battery and opened with it. Thus the Confed- 
erates were enabled to drive the Federals back, and when night settled down 
the army of Lee was still in possession of the field. But it was dearly 
bought, for tuonsands of brave soldiers were dead on the field and many 
gallant commands were torn as a forest in acyclone. It was heart-rending 
to see how Lee’s army had been slashed by the day’s fighting. 

Nearly one-fourth of the troops who went into the battle were killed or 
wounded. We were so badly crushed that at the close of the day ten thou- 
sand fresh troops could have come in and taken Lee’s army and every- 
thing it had. But McClellan did not know it, and [apparently] feared, when 
Buruside was pressed back, that Sharpsburg was a Confederate victory, and 
that he would have to retire. As it was, when night settled down both 
armies were coutent to stay where they were. 
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During the progress of the battle of Sharpsburg General Lee and I were 
riding along my line and D. H. Hill’s, when we received a report of move- 
ments of the enemy and started up the mdge to make a reconnoissance. 
General Lee and I dismounted, but Hill declined to do so. I said to Hull, 
“Tf you insist on riding up there and drawing the fire, give us a little interval 
so that we may not be in the line of the fire when they open upon you.” 


General Lee and I stood on 
the top of the crest with our 
glasses, looking at the move- 
ments of the Federals on the 
rear left. After a moment I 
turned my glass to the right— 
the Federal left. As I did so, 
I noticed a puff of white smoke 
from the mouth of a cannon. 
“There is a shot for you,” I said 
to General Hill. The gunner 


.£ 


was a mile away, and the can-  \ mR 


non-shot came whisking through 
the air for three or four seconds 
and took off the front legs of 
the horse that Hill sat on and 
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AFTER THE BATTLE — POSITION OF THE CONFEDERATE 


let the animal down upon his 


BATTERIES IN FRONT OF DUNKER CHURCH. 
FROM A PILOTOGRAPII, 


stumps. The horse’s head was 
so low and his croup so high that Hill was in a most Indicrons position. 
With one foot in the stirrup he made several efforts to get the other leg over 
the eroup, but failed. Finally we prevailed upon him to try the other end of 
the horse, and he got down. He had a third horse shot under hin before the 
close of the battle. That shot at Hill was the second best shot I ever saw. 
The best was at Yorktown. There a Federal officer came out in front of our 
line, and sitting down to his little platting table began to make a map. 
One of our officers carefully sighted a gun, touched it off, and dropped a 
shell into the hands of the man at the little table. | 

When the battle was over and night was gathering, I started to Lee’s 
headquarters to make my report. In going through the town I passed a 
house that had been set afire and was still burning. The family was in great 
distress, and I stopped to do what I could for them. By that I was detained 
until after the other officers had reached headquarters and made their reports. 


!Major Alfred A. Woodhull, Surgeon, U.S. A., 
wrote from David’s Island, N. Y., July 16th, 
1886: 


‘“‘General Longstreet’s ‘hest shot’ was undoubtedly 
the shell that shattered the plane table that First 
Lieutenant Orlando G. Wagner, Topographical Engi- 
neer, was using in front of Yorktown, when be was 
mortally wonnded, precisely as deseribed. He died 
April 21st, 1862. 

‘‘ Early on the morning of September 17th, 1862 (about 
8 or 9 o’elock), l was standing near the guns of Captain 
Stephen H. Weed, 5th Artillery, when a small group 


came in sight, directly in our front, about a mile away. 
There was no firing of any importance at that time on 
our left, and Captain Weed, who was asuperb artillerist 
himself, aimed and fired at the single mounted man and 
struck the horse. I witnessed the shot, and have no 
doubt it was theone General Longstreet eommemorates 
as the ‘seeond best.’ My recollection is that the horse 
was gray, and I had the impression that the party was 
somewhat to the left (south) of the turnpike. General 
Longstreet kindly writes me that he eannot now reeall 
the hour, but that there was little firing at the time, and 
that the plnee ‘was about twenty feet from the Boons- 
boro’ pike, north.’ ”’ EDITORS. 
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My delay caused some apprehension on the part of General Lee that I had 
been hurt; in faet, such a report had been sent him. When I rode up and 
dismounted he seemed mueh relieved, and, eoming to me very hurriedly for 
one of his dignified manner, threw his arms upon my shoulders and said: 

“Here is my old war-horse at last.” 

When all the reports were in, General Lee decided that he would not 
be prepared the next day for offensive battle, and would prepare only 
for clefense, as we had been 
doing. 

The next day [the 18th ] 
the Federals failed to ad- 
vance, and both armies 
remained in position. Dur- 
ing the day some of the 
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Federals came over 
under a flag of truce 
to look after their dead 
and wonnced. The fol- 
lowing night we with- 
drew, passing the Po- | 
tomac with our entire ‘— m=: 

army. After we had FIELD-HOSPITALS OF FRENCH'S DIVISION AT ANTIETAM. 


¥ROM A PHOTOGRAPII, 

crossed, the Federals 
These pictures, according to aletter reeeived by the editors from Dr. Samuel 
made a show of putr- Sexton (8th Ohio), represent two tield-hospitals established for the use of 
: : French’s division at Antictam. The upper one was in charge of Dr. Sexton, 
suit, and a fol ce of who sent back the wounded men under his care at the front to this place 
about fifteen hun drec during the battle, and afterward organized a hospital for all of the wounded 
4 soldiers found there.—ntilizing for that purpose two or three barns, and 
crossed the river and erecting, besides, a unmber of shelters (shown in the cut) out of Virginia split- 
: ° : rails, set up on end in two parallel rows, meeting atthe top, where they were 
gave a consiclel ble secured. The sheds thus nade were afterward thatched with straw, and 


: could accommodate about 10 or 15 men each. 
amount of t ouble to The lower picture shows an adjacent hospital for wounded Confederate 


the eommand wunder prisoners, which was in eharge of Dr. Ansou Hurd of the 14th Indiana, who 
2 is seen stauding on the right. 
Pendleton. <A. P. Hill 


was sent back with his division, and attaeked the Federals who had crossed 
the river in pursuit of us. His lines extended beyond theirs, and he drove 
them back in great confusion. Some sprang over the bluffs of the river and 
were killed; some were drowned and others were shot. } 

Proceeding on our march, we went to Bunker Hill, where we remained for 
several days. A report was made of a Federal advance, but it turned out to 
be only a party of cavalry and amounted to nothing. As soon as the eavalry 


ye 
>. 


} Major Alfred A. Woodhull, Surgeon, U. 8. A., Lovell, 10th Infantry, crossed to reconnoiter with the 
wrote froin David’s Island, N. - July 21st, 1886 Second Brigade (regulars), of Sykes’s division, and other 
concerning this movement: > troops followed. On onr ascent tothe plateau we passed 

= cae soine ahandoned artiHery, but met with no opposition 
“Early Saturday, September 20th, Major Charles 8. until nearly amile from the bank, where a long infantry 
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BLACKFORDL'S, OR BOTELER’S, FORD, FROM THE MARYLAND SIDE, 


This picture, taken from the tow-path of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, shows the ford below Shepherds- 
town hy which Lee's army retreated after Antietaln, 
the cliff on the Virginia side being the seene of the dis- 
aster to the 118th Pennsylvania, or Corn Exchange, 
regiment. When Porter's corps arrived at the Potomac 
in pursuit, on September 19th, Coufederate artillery on 
the echtfs disputed the passage. <A small Union force, 
under General Grithn, moved across the river in faee of 
awarm fire, and, sealing the heights, captured several 
pieces of artillery, This attacking party was reealled 
dnring the night. Next morning, tle 20th, two brigades 
of Sy Kes’s division crossed and gained the heights on the 
left by the cement nil], while one brigade of Morell’s di- 


FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH, 


Vision advaneed to the right toward Shepherdstown and 
aseended the heights by way of the ravine. The 118th 
Penusylvania formed heyond the crest and abreast of 
the dain. Soon the Confederates attacked with spirit. 
The Union torees were withdrawn withont much loss, 
except to the 118th Pennsylvania, Which was a new 
regiment, nwuubering 737 men, and had been armed, as it 
proved, with defective rifles. They made a stout resist- 
anee, until ordered tu retreat, When most of the men fled 
down the precipitous face of the bluff and thenee across 
the river, some crossing on the dam, the top of which 
was then dry. They were also under fire in crossing ; 
and ont of 361 in killed, Wounded, and eaptured at this 
place, the 118th Pennsylvania lost 269. 


retired we moved back and camped around Winchester, where we remained 
until some time in October. Our stragglers continued to come in until Noven- 
ber, which shows how many we had lost by severe marehes. 


The great mistake of the campaign was the division of Lee’s army. 


If 


General Lee had kept his forees together, he could not have suffered defeat. 


Hine was confronted nnexpectedly. Major Lovell had 
heen informed that cavalry was to cross before us at day- 
light, but we were then found to be in advance, and the 
cavalry which was to fee! the way was in our rear, and 
heing usclesa was at once withdrawn. The overlapping 
size of the advaneing foreein front, its manifest effort to 
envelop our left flank as well, and the prohability of its 
extension beyond onr right, competicd an immediate re- 
turn, Which was effected with steadiness, while skirmish- 
ing. Infanirv reéuforcements that had crossed the river 
were simultancousty withdrawn, but on the right the 
118th Pennsylvania, known as the “Corn Exchange” reg- 
iment, suffered severely, especially in one wing, where 


it was said at the tiine that there was a misapprehension 
of orders. When our mei were in the stream there were 
dropping shots, but there was no direct infantry fire of 
importanee. «A. fierce Union artillery fire was kept np to 
cover the retreat of our right, Which indeed Jost heavily. 
But there wis no sueh shlanghter as the Confederate re- 
ports announced (I think A. P. Till put it at 3000, and said 
the Potomae was bine with the Yankee dead). Mad the 
cavalry realy been in advanee, the reconnoissance could 
have been accomplished with comparative ease. I was 
a mediea) officer attached to the infantry, and, acting a8 
an aide for Major Lovell, had opportunity to witness 
what is here stated.” EDITORS. 
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At Sharpsburg he had hardly 37,000 men, } who were in poor condition for 
battle, while McClellan had about 87,000, who were fresh and strong. 

The next year, when on our way to Gettysburg, there was the same situa- 
tion of affairs at Harper’s Ferry, but we lIct it alone. 

General Lee was not satisfied with the result of the Maryland campaign, 
and seemed inclined to attribute the failure to the Lost Dispatch; though I be- 
heve he was more inclined to attribute the loss of the dispatch to the fault of a 
courier or to other negligence than that of the officer to whom it was directed. 

Our men came in so rapidly after the battle that renewed hope of gathering 
his army in great strength soon cansed Lee to look for other and new pros- 
pects, and to lose sight of the lost campaign. But at Sharpsburg was sprung 
the keystone of the arch upon which the Confeclerate cause rested. Jackson 
was quite satisfied with the campaign, as the Virginia papers made him the 
hero of Harper's Ferry, although the greater danger was with McLaws, whose 
service was the severer and more important. Lee lost nearly 20,000 by 
straggling in this campaign,— almost twice as many as were captured at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

The battle casualties of Jackson’s command from the Rappahannock to the 
Potomac, according to the “ Official Records,” were 4629, while mine, including 
those of R. H. Anderson’s division, were 4725, making in all, 9354. That 
taken from the army of 55,000 at the Second Manassas left a force of 45,646 
moving across the Potomae. To that number must be added the forces that 
joined us; namely, D. H. Hill with 5000, MeLaws with +4000, and Walker 
with 2000. Thus Lee’s army on entering Maryland was made up of nearly 
27,000 men, exclusive of artillery and cavalry. As we had but 37,000 at 
Sharpsburg, our losses in the several engagements after we crossed the Poto- 
mae, vveluding stragglers, reached nearly 20,000. Our casualties in the affairs 
of the Maryland campaign, including Sharpsburg, were 13,964. Estimating 
the casualties in the Maryland campaign preceding Sharpsburg at 2000, it will 
be seen that we lost at Sharpsburg 11,000 to 12,000. Only a glance at these 
figures is necessary to impress one with the number of those who were unable 
to stand the long and rapid marches, and fell by the wayside, viz., 8000 to 
9000. The Virginians who have written of the war have often charged the loss 
of the Maryland campaign to “laggards.” It is unkind to apply such a term 
to our soldiers, who were as patient, courageous, and chivalrous as any ever 
marshaled into phalanx. Many were just out of the hospitals, and many more 
were erippled by injuries received in battle. They were marching without 
sufficient food or clothing, with their muskets, ammunition, provisions, and in 
fact their all, packed upon their backs. They struggled along with bleeding 
feet, tramping rugged mountain roads through a heated season. Such soldiers 
should not be called “laggards” by their countrymen. Let them have their 
well-earned honors though the fame of others suffer thereby. 





p This was Lee’s estimate as statedto me at the nassas on August 29th as 50,000, not including 
time. It is much above the estimate of those who artillery or cavalry. R.H.Anderson joined ime on 
have since written of this campaign. Colonel the night of August 29th, with over 4000.—J. L. 
Charles Marshall, in his evidence in the Fitz John Lee says officially that ‘‘Antietam was fought 
Porter case, gives our forces at the Second Ma- with less than 40,000 men on our side.”— EDITORs. 
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BY JOHN G. WALKER, MAJOR-GENERAL, C. S.A, 


LITTLE past the hour of noon on the 16th of September, 1862, General 
“Stonewall” Jackson and myself reached General Lee’s headquarters 
at Sharpsburg and reported the arrival of our commands. I am thus par- 
ticular in noting the hour of the arrival of my division for the reason that 
some writers have fallen into the error of mentioning my arrival as comel- 
dent with that of MeLaws’s division, which was some twenty-two honrs later. 
The thought of General Lee’s perilous situation, with the Potomae River 
in his rear, confronting, with his small foree, MeClellan’s vast army, had 
haunted me through the long hours of the mght’s march, and I expected to 
find General Lee anxious and careworn. Anxious enough, no doubt, he was; 
but there was nothing in his look or manner to indicate it. On the con- 
trary, he was calm, digmified, and even cheerful. If he had had a well- 
equipped army of a hundred thousand veterans at his back, he could not 
have appeared more composed and confident. On shaking hands with us, he 
simply expressed his satisfaction with the result of our operations at Harper's 
Ferry, and with our timely arrival at Sharpsburg; adding that with our reén- 
forcement he felt confident of bemg able to hold his ground until the arrival 
of the divisions of R. H. Anderson, McLaws, and A. P. Hill, which were still 
behind, and which did not arrive until the next day. 
At four in the afternoon I received an order from General Lee to move at 
3 o’clock the next morning, and take position with my division on the extreme 
right of his hne of battle, so as to cover a ford of the Antietam, and to lend a 
hand, in case of necessity, to General Toombs, whose brigade was guarding 
the bridge over the Antietam called by Federal writers “ Burnside’s Bridge.” 


| For an account of the part taken by General Walker’s division in the operations leading to the surren- 
der of Harper’s Ferry, see pp. GO+ to 611.— EDITORS. 
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BURNSIDE’S BRIDGE —I. 

This picture, after a photograph taken in 1885, is a  ecovered with trees. A Confederate battery on the left 
view of the Confederate position from the slope of the — enfiladed the crossing. UWniou sharp-shooters took ad- 
hill ocenqpied by the Uniou batteries before a erossing vantage of the stone-wall on the right of the approach 
was effected. At the time of the battle the buildings tothe bridge. The coutinuution of the road to Sharps- 
had not been erected, and the Confederate hill-side was — burg is seen on the right across the bridge.— EDITORS. 

At daybreak on the 17th I took the position assigned me, forming my line 
of battle on the erest of a ridge in front of the ford jnst mentioned. The 
eround, fron. my position to the ereek, distant abont five hundred yards, 
sloped gradually down to the crossing, just below which there was a wooded, 
blatt-like hill commanding the approach to the ford from the east. J Here I 
posted a battalion of skirmishers. 

While these dispositions, after a careful reeonnoissance of the ground on 
both sides of the Antietam, were being made, the booming of artillery, at 
some distance on my left, warned us that the battle had hegun. As the 
morning wore on the firing evew heavier and heavier, until Elk Mountain, to 
the eastward, gave back an incessant echo, 

About 9 oelock an order was brought by a staff-offieer of General Lee, 
clireecting me to hnrry to the left to reénforee Jaekson, who was being hard 
pressed. Hastily reealling my skirmishers, I hurried forward, left in front, 
along the rear of the whole Confederate line of battle. As I passed what is now 
known as Cemetery Hall, I saw General Lee standing erect and calm, with a 
field-glass to his eve, his fine form sharply outlined against the sky, and I 


wi The ford by which Rodman crossed after Walker’s forces were withdrawn.— EDITORS. 
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BURNSIDE’S BRIDGE—IL. 


This pieture, after a photograph taken in 1885. is a view 
of tbe Union position from the hill where Confecerate 
artillery was planted to enfilade the bridge. From a 
pointielow, the 2d Maryland and the 6th New HEampshire 
eharged up the road, but they were swept by sueb a mur- 


deroua fire that only a few reached the bridge and 
sought shelter behind the stone-wall above. Subse- 
quently, the bridge was earried hy the dist Pennsylvania 
and the sist New York, charging from the pines on the 
hill-side (see p. 652).— EbpITons. 


thought I had never seen a nobler figure. He seemed quite unconscious that 
the enemy’s shells were exploding around and beyond hin. 

To those who have not been witnesses of a great battle like this, where 
more than a hundred thousand men, armed with all the apphances of modern 
science and skill,are engaged in the work of slanghtering each other, it is 
impossible by the power of words to convey an adequate idea of its terrible 
subhimity. The constant booming of cannon, the ceaseless rattle and roar of 
musketry, the glimpses of galloping horsemen and marching infantry, now 
seen, now lost in the smoke, adding weirdness to terror, all together make up 
a combination of sights and sonnds wholly idesenbable. 

Opposite the rear of Longstreet’s position I evertook General Ripley, of 
D. H. Hill’s division, who, after having had dressed a serious wound 1n the 
neck, was returning to the command of his bngade, then hotly engaged. 
Froin lim I obtained some information of the progress of the battle in the 
center. 

Hurrying on, I was soon met by a stafi-officer, who informed me that it was 
General Jackson’s wish that I should go to the assistance of Hood, who was 
hard pressed and almost out of ammnunition, adding that if I fonnd the 
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Federals in possession of the wood on the Hagerstown road, I must drive 
them out, as it was the key of the battle-field. 

Ife further explained that there was between the wood, just referred to, 
and the left of D. H. Hill’s position, a gap of at least a third of a mile, and 
that I must leave a part of my command to fill 1t, and to support the reserve 
batteries under Colonel Stephen D. Lee which wonld also oceupy the gap. 
For this purpose I detached the 27th 
North Carolina and the 3d Arkansas of 
Manning’s brigade, and placed them 
under the orders of Colonel John R. 
Cooke, of the former regiment. | 

Moving forward, we soon reached 
the rear of Hood’s position, and there, 
forming line of battle with Ransom on 
the left, we moved forward to Hood’s 
og in ‘ relief, supported by McLaws’s division, 
~~ which at that moment (10:30 a. 31) 
arrived from Harper’s Ferry. By this 
time the Federals [under Sedgwick] 
had foreed Hood’s men out of the 
wood, and were in possession of the 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL R@SWELL s. RIPLEY, C. S. A. kev of the battle-field. To regain this 

— position and restore our line was now 
the task before us. This we soon aecomplished, but only after perhaps the 
severest struggle of the day. 

The Federals contended for every foot of the ground, but, driven from rock 
to rock, from tree to tree, of the “ West Wood,” after a bloody struggle of some 
thirty minutes, Sedgwick’s forces were pressed back into the open fields 
bevond, and, being there exposed to the fire of 5S. D. Lee's artillery, broke and 
fled in great disorder back to the cover of the “East Wood,” bevond the 
Hagerstown road. 

My loss in ths attack was heavy, including the gallant Colonel Van H. 
Manning, commanding Walker's bmgade, who fell severely wounded. The 
regnnent which suffered most was the 50th Virginia. In the ardor of their 
pursuit of the enemy through the wood, the Virginians followed three 
hundred yards into the open, where they were fearfully cut up by the 
Federal batteries; they only saved themselves from annihilation by a timely 
retreat to the cover of the wood. 

This ended the attempt of the Federals to drive Jackson from his position 
by infantry attacks. Their artillery, however, continued throughout the day 
to pour a heavy fire upon hin, but with little effect. Onur position was a most 
atvantageous one. The space between it and the “East Wood,” ocenpied by 





4 These are the troops spoken of in Gereral Cooke’s regiments were posted, General Palfrey 
D. H. Hill’s report as *+ Walker's,” who assisted [in his volume ‘‘ The Antietam and Fredericks- 
in the repulse of Federal General French, laterin burg,” p. 9-4] expresses some uncertainty as to 
the day. As the main body of my division was General Hill's meaning.—J. G. W. 
some distance to the left of the corn-fields where See also General Longstreet, p. G69.— EDITORs. 
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the Federals, consisted of meadows and corn-fields, intersected by fences, and 
in passing over the ground their attacking columns were exposed to the fire 
of our batteries. Seventy or eighty yards in front of our position, and par- 
allel with it, was a mndge, which, althongh shght, was sufficient to cover our 
men as they lay down among the trees and bowlders which covered the 
eround. The projectiles from the Federal battenes, striking this ridge, 
passed harmlessly over our heads, shattering the branches of the trees and 
tumbling them down in showers upon our men. Occasionally a shell would 
explode above us and send its hissing fragments in the midst of us, but our 
loss from this cause was surprisingly small. 

The Federal infantry assaults having ceased, about half-past twelve I sought 
Jackson to report that from the front of my position in the wood J thought 
I hadobserved a move- 
ment of the enemy, as 
if to pass throngh the 
gap where I had post- 
ed Colonel Cooke’s two 
reguments. I found 
Jackson in rear of 
Barksdale’s brigade, 
under an apple-tree, 
sitting on his horse, 
with one leg thrown 
carelessly over the 
pommel of his saddle, 
plucking and eating CONFEDERATE DEAD ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE ILAGERSTOWN ROAD 


the eine Swavely oiit OPPOSITE THE CORN-FIELD. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 
making any reply to my report, he asked me abrnptly: “ Can vou spare me a 
regiment and a battery?” J rephed that Colonel Hill’s 49th North Carolina, 
a very strong regiment, was 1 reserve, and could be spared, and that I could 
also give him both French’s and Branch’s batteries, but that they were with- 
out long-range ammunition, which had been exhausted at Harper's Ferry. 
Jackson then went on to say that, owing to the nature of the ground, Gen- 
eral Stuart’s cavalry could take no part in the battle and were in the rear, 
but that Stuart himself had reported for sneh duty as he could perform. 
Jackson added that he wished to make up, from the ditterent commands 
on our left, a force of four or five thousand men, and give them to Stuart, 
with orders to tuzn the enemy’s nmght, and attack him im the rear; that I 
must give orders to my division to advance to the front, and attack the enemy 
as soon as | should hear Stuart’s guns—and that our whole left wing would 
move to the attack at the same time. Then. replacing his foot in the stirrup, 
he said with great emphasis: “ We'll drive McClellan into the Potomac.” 
After giving orders for the regiment and batteries to report to Stuart, I gal- 
loped down the hne where I had posted Cooke, but fonnd that General Long- 
street, having observed the danger from General French’s formidable attack, 
had ordered Cooke forward, and that (together with D. H. Hill’s division) 
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he was then close- 
ly engaged. Soon 
returning to my 
command, I re- 
peated General 
Jackson’s order to 
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When the artist sketched tlis scene he was told that the guns In the eorn-field be- 
longed tou Maryland battery (Union), which was tiring into the Dunker UE wood the alert. Napo- 
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With corn-stalis and leaves to stop the flow of blood. He asked for water, of which did not listen more 
there was pone, and then begged the artist to remove his dead comrade, who was 
lying partly upon him, which was done. He wanted to be carried out of the woods, intently for the 
heease he expected his friends tu return and fight for them again. At tho right 
was a tall yonug Georgian with a shattered ankle, sitting at the feet of onc ef the soundof Grouchy’s 
dead, who, he said, was his father.— EDITORS. fire than did we 
for Stuart’s. Two o’clock came, but nothing was heard of Stuart. Half-past 
two and then three, and still Stuart made no sign. 

About half-past three a staff-officer of General Longstreet brought me an 
order from that general to advauce and attack the enemy in my front. As the 
execution of this order would materially imterfere with Jackson’s plans, I 
thonght it my duty before beginning the movement to communicate with 
General Longstreet personally. I found him in rear of the position in which 
I had posted Cooke in the morning, and upon informing him of Jackson’s 
intentions, he withdrew his order. 

While we were discussing this subject, Jackson himself jomed us with the 
information of Stuart’s failure to turn the Federal nght, for the reason that 
he had found it securely posted on the Potomac. Upon my expressing sur- 
prise at this statement, Jackson rephed that he also had been surprised, 
as he had supposed the Potomac much farther away; but he remarked that 
Stuart had an excellent eye for topography, and it must be as he represented. 
IIe added: “It is a great pity,— we should have driven McClellan into the 
Potomac.” 

By this time, with staff-officers, conriers, etc., we were a mounted group of 
some ten or a dozen persons, presenting so tempting a target that a Federal 
battery, at a distance of five hnndred yards, opened fire npon ns, but with 


no other result, strange to say, than the slanghter of the horse of one of my 
couriers. 


‘ £ 
NORTIU-WEST ANGLE OF THE ‘‘ EAST WOOD” AND THE CORN-FIELD. 
FROM A SKETCII MADE AT TIE TIME, 
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The attempt of the Federals to penetrate our center, and its repulse by 
D. H. Hill, materially assisted by Colonel John R. Cooke’s two regiments of 
my division, ) ended infantry operations on our portion of the field for 
the day. The batteries, however, continued to pound away at each other 
until dark. 

Late in the afternoon the direction of the firing on our extreme right was 
most alarming,— inclicating, as it did, that the Federal left had forced a cross- 
ing of the Antietam, and thatit must he perilously near our only line of retreat 
to the Potomae, at Shepherdstown. Could it be that A. P. Hill had come up 
and had been repulsed? If so, we had lost the day. 

We hoped that A. P. Hill was still behind, but within strmking distance. 
Soon the sound of musketry, which had almost ceased, roared out again with 
increased volume, indicating that fresh troops had been brought up, on one 
side or the other. For thirty minutes the sound of the firing came steadily 
from the same direction; then 1t seemed to recede eastward, and finally to die 
away almost entirely. We knew then that Hill was up; that the Federals 
had been driven back, and that the Confederate army had narrowly escaped 
defeat. 

As night closed down, the firing along the whole line ceased; one of the 
bloodiest and most hotly contested battles of the war had been fought. The 
men of my division — worn out by a week’s incessant marching and fighting 
by day and night— dropped down where they were, and could with difficulty 
be roused, even to take them cooked rations, brought up from our camp in 
the rear. 

But there was little sleep for the ambulance corps; and all mght long 
their lanterns could be seen flashing about the battle-field while they were 
searching for and bringing in the wounded, of friend and foe alike. In com- 
pany with General Barksdale of Mississippi, whose brigade was on my left, 
I rode over that part of the battle-field where our own troops had been 
engaged, to see that none of the wounded had been overlooked. While 
passing along a worm fence, 1n the darkness, we heard a feeble voice almost 
under our horses’ feet : “‘ Don’t let your horses t-r-e-a-d on m-e!” We at once 
pulled up, and peering over the pommels of our saddles into the darkness, 
we could distinguish the dim outlines of a human form extended across our 
path. “ Who are you?” we inquired. ‘I belong to the 20th Mas-sa-chu-setts 
rig-i-ment,” answered the voice; “I can’t move —I think my back’s broken.” 
We sent for an ambulance and gave orders to care for the poor fellow, who 
was one of Sedgwick’s men. This was but one of the very many instances 
of human suffering we encountered that night. 

During the whole of the 18th the two armies rested in the positions which 
they had oceupied at the close of the battle. There was a tacit truce, and 
Federal and Confederate burying-parties passed freely between the lines. 

p The gallant conduct of Colonel Cooke on this 27th North Carolina, out of 26 commissioned offi- 
Occasion deservedly won for him promotion to the cers who went into action, 18 were killed or 


erade of brigadier-general. His losses in this en- wounded. In the 3d Arkansas the losses were 
gagement were terrible. In his own regiment, the equally great.—J.G.W. 
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We had fought an indecisive battle, and although we were 
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, perhaps, 1n as 


good a condition to renew the struggle as the enemy were, General Lee recog- 
Tbe the fact that his ulterior plans had been thwarted by this premature 
engagement, and after a consultation with his corps commanders he deter- 


mined to withdraw from Maryland. 


At dark on the night of the 18th the rear- 


ward movement began; and a little after sunrise of the next morning the 
entire Confederate army had safely recrossed the Potomac at Shepherdstown. 
Detained in superintending the removal of a number of the wounded of my 


division, I was among the last to eross the Potomac. 


As I rode into the river 


I passed General Lee, sitting on his horse in the stream, watching the cross- 


mg of the wagons and artillery. 
what was still behind. 


Returning my greeting, 
There was nothing but the wagons containing my 


he inquired as to 


wounded, and a battery of artillery, all of which were near at hand, and I 


told him so. 





UNION BURIAL PARTY AT ANTIETAM. 


“Thank God!” I heard him say as I rode on. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


ANTIETAM SCENES. 


BY CHARLES 


HE cannon were thundering when at early 
morn, September 17th, 1862, I mounted my 
horse at Hagerstown, where I had arrived the pre- 
ceeding day, as an army correspondent, upon its 
evacuation by the Confederates. The people of 
the town, aroused by the cannonade, were at the 
windows of the houses or in the streets, standing 
In groups, listening to the reverberations rolling 
along the valley. The wind was south-west, the 
clouds hanging low and sweeping the tree-tops on 
South Mountain. 
The eannonade, reverberating from cloud to 
mountain and from iountain to cloud, became 
a continuous roar, like the unbroken roll of a 
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thunder-storm. The breeze, beingin our direction, 
made the battle seem much nearer than it was. I 
was fully seven miles from Hooker’s battle-field. 

I turned down the Hagerstown and Sharpsburg 
turnpike at a brisk gallop, although I knew that 
Lee’s army was in possession of the thoroughfare 
by the toll-gate which then stood about two miles 
north of Sharpsburg. <A citizen who had left his 
home, to be heyond harm during the battle, had 
given methe information. The thonght uppermost 
in my mind was to gain the left flank of the Confed- 
erate army, mingle with the citizens, and so wit- 
ness the battle from the Confederate side. It 
would be a grand accomplishment if successful. 


ANTIETAM SCENES. 


It would give me a splendid opportunity to see the 
make-up of the Confederate army. It would be 
like going behind the scenes of a theater. I was 
in citizen’s dress, splashed with mud, aud wore a 
dilapidated hat. 

While wondering what would be the outcome of 
the venture, I came upon a group of farmers, who 
were listening with dazed countenances to the 
uproar momentarily increasing in volume. It was 
no louger alone the boom of the batteries, but a 
rattle of musketry—at first lke pattering drops 
upon aroof; then a roll, crash, roar, and rush, like 
a mighty ocean billow upon the shore, chafing the 
pebbles, wave on wave,— with deep and heavy ex- 
plosions of the batteries, like the crashing of 
thunderbolts. I think the currents of air must 
have had something to do with the effect of sound. 
The farmers were walking about nervously, unde- 
cided, evidently, whether to flee or to remain. 

‘‘T wouldn’t go down the pike if I were yon,” 
said one, addressing me. ‘‘You will ride right 
into the Rebs.” 

‘‘That is just where I would like to go.” 

‘You can’t pass yourself off fora Reb; they’ll 
see, the instant thev set eyes on you, that you are 
a Yank. They’ gobble you up and take you to 
Richmond,’ said the secend. 

No doubt I acted wisely in leaving the turnpike 
and riding to gain the right flank of the Union 
line. <A short distance and I came upon a Confed- 
erate soldier lving beneath a tree. He doubtless 
supposed that I was a cavalrviman, and raised his 
hand as if to implore me not to shoot him. His 
face was pale and haggard, and he had dropped 
from the ranks through sheer exhaustion. [ left 
the poor fellow with the conviction that he never 
again would see his Southern home. 

A mile farther on and I came upon the driftwood 
of MeClellan’s army. Every army has its drift- 
wood soldiers — valiant at the mess-table, brave in 
the story around the bivouae fire, but faint of heart 
when battle begins. Some of them were old 
skulkers, others fresh reeruits, with bright uni- 
forms, who had volunteered under the pressure of 
enthusiasm. This was their first battle and was 
not what they had pictured a battle to be. 

“Where does this road lead to?” asked one 
with white lips. 

“To Hagerstown. But where are yon going?” 

‘‘Oh, our division has been ordered to Hagers- 
town,” was the reply as they hastened on. 

Ammunition trains were winding up the hill 
from the road leading to Keedysville. Striking 
across the fields, Isoon came upon the grounds on 
Hoffman’s farm selected for the field-hospitals. 
Even at that hour of the morning it was an appal- 
ling sight. The wounded were lying in rows 
awaiting their turn at the surgeons’ tables. The 
hospital stewards bad a corps of men distributing 
straw over the field for their comfort. 

Turning from the scenes of the hospital, I 
ascended the hill and came upon the men who had 
been the first to sweep across the Hagerstown 
pike, past the toll-gate, and into the Dunker 
Chureh woods, only to be hurled back by Jackson, 
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who had established his line in a strong position 
behind outcropping limestone ledges. 

‘“‘There are not mauy of us left,” was the 
mournful remark of an officer. 

Ilearned the story of the morning’s engagement, 
and then rode to the line of batteries on the ridge 
by the house of J. Poffenberger ; if my memory 
serves me there were thirty guns in position 
there pointing south-west. There was a lullin the 
strife. All was quiet in the woods along the turn- 
pike, and in the ecorn-field beyond D. R. Miller's 
house,— so quiet that I thought I would ride on to 
the front lme, not knowing that the brigade lying 
upon the ground near the cannon was the advanced 
line of the army. I rode through Poffenberger’s 
door-yard, and noticed that a Confederate can- 
non-shot had ripped through the building; an- 
other had upset a hive of bees, and the angry 
insects had taken their revenge on the soldiers. I 
walked my horse down the pike past the toll-gate. 

‘Hold on!” It was the peremptory hail of a 
Union soldier crouching under the fence by the 
roadside. ‘Where are you going?” 

“JT thought I would go out to the front!” 

‘The front! you have passed it. This is the 
picket line. If you know what is good for your- 
self, you’ll skedaddle mighty quick. The Relhs are 
in the corn right out there.” 

I acted upon the timely advice and retreated to 
a more respectful distance ; and none too soon, for 
a moment later the uproar began again — solid shot 
tearing through the woods and crashing among 
the trees, and shells exploding in unexpected 
places. I reeall a round shot that came ricochet- 
ting over the ground, cutting little furrows, tossing 
the earth into the air, as the plow of the locomotive 
turns its white furrow after a snow-storm. Its 
speed gradually diminished and a soldier was 
about to catch it. asif he were at a game of base- 
ball, but a united yell of ‘‘ Look out!” ‘‘ Don’t!” 
‘Take care!” ‘‘ Hold on!” caused him to desist. 
Had he attempted it, he would have been knocked 
over instantly. 

Turning from the conflict on the right, I rode 
down the line, toward the center, forded the An- 
tietam and ascended the hill east of it to the large 
square mansion of Mr. Pry, where Generali MeClel- 
lan had established his headquarters. The gen- 
eral was sitting in an arm-chair in front of the 
house. His staff were about him; their horses, 
saddled and bridled, were hitched to the trees and. 
fences. Stakes had been driven in the earth in 
front of the house, to which were strapped the 
headquarters telescopes, through which a view of 
the operations and movements of the two armies 
eould be obtained. 

It was a commanding situation. The panorama 
included fully two-thirds of the battle-field, from 
the woods by the Dunker Church southward to the 
hills below Sharpsburg. 

The Fifth Corps, under Fitz John Porter, was 
behind the ridge extending south toward the 
bridge, where the artillery of the Ninth Corps was 
thundering. Porter, I remember, was with MceClel- 
lan, watching the movements of the troops across 
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the Antietam —French’s and Richardsen’s divis- 
ions, which were forming in the fields east of 
Noulette’s and Mumma’s heuses. What a splendid 
sight it was! How beautifully the lines deployed! 
The ecleuds which had hung lew all the morning 
had lifted, and the sun was shining threugh the 
rifts, its bright beams falling on the flags and 
elinting from gnn-barrel and bayenet. Upen the 
erest of the hill south of the Dunker Church, I 
could see Confederates en horseback, galloping, 
evidently with orders; fer, a few moments later, 
there was another gleam in the sunshine frein 
the bayenets of their troops, who were apparently 
getting inte position to resist the threatened move- 
ment of French and Riehardson. 

Memery recalls the advance of the line of men in 
blue across the meadow east ef Roulette’s. They 
reach the spacieus barn, which divides the line of 
men as a rock parts the current of ariver, flowing 
around it, but uniting beyond. The erchard areund 
the house screens the mevementin part. I see the 
blue uniforms beneath the apple-trees. The line 
halts for alignment. The skirmishers are in ad- 
vance. There are isolated puffs of smeke, and then 
the Confederate skirmishers scamper up the hill 
and disappear. Up the slope meves the line tothe 
tep ef a knoll. Ah! what a crash! A white cleud, 
gleams of lightning, a yell, a hurrah, and then up 
in the corn-field a great commotion, men firing 
inte each other's faces, the Confederate line break- 
ing, the ground strewn with prestrate ferms. The 
Confederate line in ‘‘ Bleedv lane” has been anni- 
hilated, the center pierced. 

Just here MeClellan lost a great opportunity. 
It was the plain dictate of common sense that 
then was the time when Porter’s eleven thousand 
should have been sent acress the Antietam and 
thrown like a thunderbolt upen the enemy. It was 
so plain that the rank and file sawit. ‘“ Now is 
the time” was the universal comment. But neta 
soldier stirred from his pesitien. McClellan saw 
it, but issued no erder. All threugh the day most 
of the Fifth Corps remained in reserve. 

The battle was inthe main feught by divisions — 
one after another. There was no concerted action, 
no hammering all along the line at the same time. 
Heavy blows were given, but they were net fol- 
lowed up. It has been said that MeClellan’s excuse 
for net throwing in Perter’s cerps at that moment 
was the reason given by Napoleon at Berodine 
wheu asked why he did not at a eertain mement 
put in the Tnperial Guard: “If I am defeated 
te-day, where is my army for to-morrow?” There 
was ne parallel between Antietam and Berodino. 
The moment had come for dividing Lee’s army 
at its center and crushing it back upon the Poto- 
mae in utter rout. A. P. Hill, on his way frem 
ITarper’s Ferry te join Lee, was at that moment 
fording the Potomac at Shepherdstown. This 
General MeClellan did not knew, but the fact was 
before him that Freneh and Richardson had pierced 
the Confederate center. 

With the falling buck of the Confederates I went 
up past Noulette’s house te the sunken road. The 
hillside was dotted with prostrate forms of men in 
blue, but in the sunken road, what a ghastly spec- 
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tacle! The Confederates had gone dewn as the grass 
falls before the seythe. Words are inadequate to 
portray the scene. Resolutien and energy still lin- 
gered in the pallid cheeks, in the set teeth, in the 
gripping hand. Jrecall a soldier with the cartridge 
between his thumb and finger, the end of the car- 
tridge bitten off, and the paper between his teeth 
when the bullet had piereed his heart, and the 
machinery of life—all the muscles and nerves— 
had come to a standstill. A young lieutenant had 
fallen while trying te rally his men; his hand 
was still firmly grasping his swerd, and determi- 
nation was visible in every line ef his face. I 
counted fourteen bedies lying tegether, lhterally 
ina heap, amid the corn rews on the hillside. The 
broad, green leaves were sprinkled and stained 
with }loed. 

The close of the battle presented a magnificent 
spectacle as the artillery ef beth armies came into 
play. The arrival ef A. P. Hill had a stimulating 
effect upon Lee’s veterans, while the carrying of 
the bridge and the work accomplished by French’s 
and Richardson’s divisions in the center gave 
great encouragement te the Unien army. It was 
plain that Lee was economical in the use of artil- 
lery ammuuitien. In fact, he hada short supply. 
The engagements at Gainesville, Groveton, Bull 
Run, Chantilly, Harper’s Ferry, and Seuth Mouut- 
ain had depleted his ammunitien-chests, and sup- 
ply trains had not reached him from the west side 
of the Petemace. 

Far up en the Union right, as well as in the cen- 
ter, the Union batteries were peunding. I recall 
aremarkable scene. The sun was going dewn,— 
its dise red and large as seen through the murky 
battle-cloud. One of Sumner’s batteries was di- 
reetly in line teward the sun, on the crest of the 
ridge north of the smoking ruins of Mumma’s 
beuse and barn, and there was one piece of which 
the gunners, as they rammed home the cartridge, 
seemed to be standing in the sun. Beyond, hid 
from view by the distance and the lew-hanging 
branches of the oaks by the Dunker Church, the 
Confederate guns were flashing. Immediately north 
of Sharpsburg, and along the hill in front, new the 
National Cemetery, Longstreet’s cannon were in 
play. Half-way up the hill were Burnside’s men 
sending out a eentinueus flame, with A. P. H1}’s 
veterans confronting them. Al] the country was 
flaming and smoking; shells were bursting above 
the contending lines; Bnrnside was asking fer 
reénforcements. Hew quickly Porter’s eleven 
theusand could have rushed across Antietam 
bridge with no Confederates to oppose them, swept 
up the hillside and fereed themselves like a 
wedge between Longstreet and A. P. Hill! — but 
MeClellan had only Miller’s battery to send him! 
The sun went dewn; the thunder died away, the 
musketry ceased, biveuae fires gleamed out as if a 
great city had hghted its lamps. 

When the seldiers are seeking rest, the work of 
the army correspondent begins. Al] threugh the 
day eyes and ears have been open. The note-beek 
is scrawled with characters intelligible to him if 
read at once, but wholly meaningless a few hours 
later. He must grope his way along the lines in 
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the darkness, visit the hospitals, hear the narratives 
of all, eliminate error, get at the probable truth, 
keeping ever in mind that eaeh general thinks his 
brigade, each colonel his regiment, every captain 
his company, did most of the fighting. While thus 
visiting the lines, I heard a song rising on the night 
air sweet and plaintive: 


Do they miss me at home, do they miss me? 
’T would be an assurance most dear 

To know that this momeut sume lov’d one 
Were saying, ‘I wish he were here’; 

To feel that the group at the tireside 
Were thinking of me, as I roam. 

Oh. yes, ’t would be joy beyond measure 
To know that they mniss me at home.” 


Both before and aftera battle, sad and solemn 
thoughts come to the soldier. Lefore the eonflict 
they are of apprehension; after the strife there is a 
sense of relief; but the thinned ranks, the knowl- 
edge that the comrade who stood by your sidein the 
morning never will stand there again, bring inex- 
pressible sadness. The soldiers, with thoughts far 
away, were apprehensive that the contliet of the 
day was but a prelude to another struggle more 
fieree and bloody in the morning. They were in 
position and lying on their arms, ready to renew 
the battle at daylight; but day dawned and the 
cannon were silent. The troops were in line, yet 
there was no order to advance. I conld hear now 
and then the isolated shots of the piekets. I eould 
see that Lee had contracted his line between Dun- 
ker Chureh and Sharpsburg. His eannon were in 
position, his troops in line. Everybody knew that 
Franklin’s eorps was comparatively fresh ; that Me- 
Clellan had 29,000 men who either had as yet not 
fired a musket or had been only slightly engaged. 
Why did he not attack? No one eould tell. 

Riding up to the right, I found that hostilities 
had eeased; that the ambulanee eorps of both 
armies were gathering up the wounded in the field 
near the Dunker Chureh. x Going out over the 
ground where the tides had ebhed and flowed, I 


vk Surgeon Jonathan Letterman, Medical Director, 
Ariny of the Potomac, reports as follows upon the work 
of his department on the field: “ Tinmediately after the 
retreat of the elncmy from the field of Altietaim, meas- 
lures were tikeu to have all the Confederate wounded 
gathered in from the tieid, over which they tay seat- 
tered in all direetious, and from the houses and barns in 
the rear of their lines, and placed wuder such cirenun- 
stanees as Would permit ot their being properly attended 
to, and at such points as wonld enable their removal to 
be effected to Frederick, and thenee to Baltimore and 
Fortress Monroe to their own lines. They were removed 
asrapidly as theirrecovery would permit. . . . There 
were many cases both on our right and left Whose wounds 
were so serious that their lives would be endaugered by 
their removal; and to have every opportunity afforded 
them for reeovery, the Antietam hospital, consisting 
of hospital tents aud eapable of comfortably aecomimo- 
dating nearly six hundred cases. was established at a 
place called Sinokctown, near Keedysville, for those who 
were wolded on onr right, and a similar hospital, but 
Not so capacious,—the Locust Spring hospital.— was 
established in the rear of the Fifth Corps for those 
eases Which oecurred on our left. To one or other of 
these hospitals all the wounded were carried whose 
wounds were of such a character as to forbid their re- 


found it thiekly strewn with dead. I reeall a 
Union soldier lying near the Dunker Chureh with 
his face turned upward, and his poeket Bible open 
upon his breast. I lifted the volume anid read the 
words: ‘Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for Thou art: 
withme. Thyrod and Thy staff, they comfort me.” 
Upon the tly-leaf were the words: ‘‘ We hope and 
pray that you may be permitted by a kind Provi- 
dence, after the war is over, to return.” 

Near by stood a wounded battery-horse and a 
shattered eaisson belonging to one of Hood’s 
batteries. The animal had eaten every blade of 
grass within reach. No human being ever looked 
more ilmploringly for help than that dum) animal, 
wounded beyond the possibility of moving, yet 
resolutely standing, as if knowing that lying down 
would be the end. 

The assuined armistice came to an eud, the 
pickets stood in hostile attitude once more, but 
the day wore away and no orders were issued for 
a renewal of the attack. Another morning, and 
Lee was beyond the Potomae. I galloped along 
the lines where his army had stood, and saw the 
wreck and rnin of battle. I recall the body of a 
Confederate sharp-shooter, lying in the forks of a 
tree by the roadside, between the Dunker Chureh 
and Sharpsburg. Shells had exploded in the 
streets of Sharpsburg. The horses of a Confed- 
erate battery had gone down in a heap in the 
publie square. 

Porter's corps was passing through the town. 
MeClellan and his staff came galloping up the hill. 
Porter’s men swung their hats and gave a cheer; 
but few hurrahs eame from the other eorps—none 
from Hooker’s. .A change had come over the army. 
The eomplaeent look whieh [I had seen upon 
MecClellan’s countenance on the 17th, as if all were 
going well, had disappeared. There was a troubled 
look instead —a manifest awakening to the fact 


that his great opportunity had gone by. Jee had 
slipped through his fingers. 
moval to Frederick or elsewhere. . . . Timmnediately 


after the hattle a great many citizens came within our 
lines in order to remove their relatives or friends who 
had been injured, and iu a great many instances when 
the life of the man depended upou bisremaining at reat. 
It was tmpossible to make them nuderstand that they 
were better where they were, aud that a removal would 
probably be deve only with the sacrifice of life. Their 
minds seemed bent on having themina house. If that 
could be aveomplished, all would, in their opinion, he 
well, No greater mistake could exist, and the results 
of that hattle only addea additional evidenee of the 
absolute necessity of a full supply of pure ajr, eon- 
s8tantly renewed —a supply which cannot be obtained in 
the most perfectly constructed building. Within a few 
yards a marked contrast could be seen hetween the 
wounded in houses and barns and in the open «ir. 
Those in houses progressed less favorably than those 
in the barns, those in barns less favorably than those in 
the open air, although all were in other respects treated 
alike. The capacious barns, abundantly provided with 
hay and straw, the delightful weather with which we 
were fuvored, and the kindness exhibited by the peopte 
afforded increased facilities to the medical department 
for takiug care of the wounded thrown upon it by that 
battle. . . . ”~-EDITORS. 
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IN THE WAKE OF BATTLE. 


A WOMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF ANTIETAM. 


BY MARY BEDINGER MITCITELL. 


EPTEMBER, 1862, was in the skies of the almanae, but Angust still 
reigned in ours; it was hot and dusty. The railroads in the Shenandoah 
Valley had been torn up, the bridges had been destroyed, communication had 
been made (difficult, and Shepherdstown, cornered by the bend of the Potomac, 
lay as 1f forgotten in the bottom of somebody’s pocket. We were without 
news or knowledge, except when some chance traveler would repeat the last 
wild and uneertain rumor that he had heard. We had passed an exeiting 
summer. Winchester had changed hands more than once; we had been “in 
the Confederacy ” and out of it again, and were now waiting, in an exasper- 
ating state of ignorance and suspense, for the next move in the great game. 
It was asaying with us that Shepherdstown was just nine miles from every- 
where. It was, in fact, about that distance from Martinsburg aud Harper’s 
Ferry —oft-mentioned names—and from Wilhamsport, where the armies 
so often crossed, both to and from Maryland. It was off the direct road 
between those places and lav, as I said, at the foot of a great sweep in the 
river, and five miles from the nearest station on the Baltimore and Ohio 
rulroad. As no trains were running now, this was of little consequenee ; what 
Was more important was that a turnpike road — unusually fine for that region 
of stiff, red clay —led 1n almost a straight line for thirty miles to Winchester 
on the sonth, and stretched northward, beyond the Potomae, twenty mules to 
Hagerstown, Two years later it was the scene of “ Sheridan’s ride.” Before the 
days of steam this had heen part of the old posting-road between the Valley 
towns and Penusylvania, and we had boasted a very substantial bridge. This 
had been burned early in the war, and only the massive stone piers remained ; 
but a mile and a half down the Potomae was the ford, and the road that led to 
it lay partly above and partly along the face of rocky and preeipitous elitts. It 


was harrow and stony, and especially in one place, around the foot of Mount 
686 
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Misery,” was very steep and diffieult for vehicles. It was, moreover, entirely 
eommanded by the hills on the Maryland side, but it was the ford over which 
some part of the Confederate army passed every year, andin 1863 was used by 
the main body of infantry on the way to Gettysburg. Beyond the river were 
the Cumberland Canal and its willow-fringed tow-path, from which rose the 
soft and rounded outlines of the hills that from their farther slopes looked 
down upon the battle-field of Antietam. On clear days we could see the fort 
at Harper’s Ferry without a glass, and the flag flying over it, a mere speck 
against the sky, and we eould hear the gun that was fired every evening at 
sunset. 

Shepherdstown’s only access to the river was through a narrow gorge, the 
bed of a small tributary of the Potomae, that was made to do much duty as it 
slipped cheerily over its rocks and furnished power for several mills and fac- 
tories, most of them at that time silent. Here were also three or four stone 
warehouses, huge empty structures, testifying mutely that the town had once 
had a busmess. The road to the bridge led through this cleft, down an inde- 
seribably steep street skirting the stream’s ravine to whose sides the mills and 
factories clung in most extraordinary fashion; but it was always a marvel how 
anything heavier than a wheelbarrow could be pulled up its tedious Jength, 
or how any vehicle could be driven down without plunging into the water at 
the bottom. 

In this odd little borough, then, we were waiting “ developments,” hearing 
first that “our men” were coming, and then that they were not coming, when 
suddenly, on Saturday, the 15th of September, early in the morning, we found 
ourselves surrounded by a hungry horde of lean and dusty tatterdemalions, 
who seemed to rise from the ground at our feet. I did not know where they 
came from, or to whose command they belonged; I have since been informed 
that General Jackson recrossed into Virginia at Williamsport, and hastened 
to Harper’s Ferry by the shortest roads. These would take him some four 
miles south of us, and our haggard apparitions were perhaps a part of his 
foree. They were stragelers, at all events,—professional, some of them, but 
some worn out by the incessant strain of that summer. When I say that 
they were hungry, I eonvey no impression of the gaunt starvation that looked 
from their eavernous eyes. All day they crowded to the doors of our houses, 
with always the same drawling eomplaint: “ ?’ve been a-marchiw’ an’ a-fight- 
iv” for six weeks stiddy, and I ain’t had n-a-r-thin’ to eat ’cept green apples 
an’ green cawn, an’ I wish you'd please to gimme a bite to eat.” 

Their looks bore out their statements, and when they told us they had 
“clean gin out,” we believed them, and went to get what we had. They could 
be seen afterward asleep in every fenee corner, and under every tree, but after 
a night’s rest they ‘pulled themselves together” somehow and disappeared 
as suddenly as they had come. Possibly they went back to their commands, 
possibly they only moved on to repeat the same tale elsewhere. I know noth- 
ing of numbers, nor what force was or was not engaged in any battle, but I saw 
the troops march past us every summer for four years, and I know something 
of the appearance of a marching army, both Union and Southern. There are 
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always stragglers, of conrse, but never before or after did I see anything com- 
parable to the demoralized state of the Confederates at this time. Never were 
want and exhaustion more visibly pnt before my eyes, and that they could 
march or fight at all seemed imeredible. 

As Tvemember, the next morning —it was Sunday, September 14th — we 
were awakened by heavy firing at two points on the mountains. We were 
expecting the bombardment of Harper’s Ferry, and knew that Jackson was 
before it. Many of our friends were with him, and our interest there was so 
intense that we sat watching the bellow- 
ing and smoking Heights, for a long time, 
before we became aware that the same 
phenomena were to be noticed in the 
north. From our windows both points 
could be observed, and we could not tell 
which to watch more keenly. We knew 
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FROM WAR-TIME PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


Sa Ferry we had no means 
of discovering. I re- 
member how the day wore on, how we staid at the windows until we could 
not endure the suspense; how we walked about and came back to them; and 
how finally, when mght fell, 1t seemed cruel and preposterous to go to bed 
still ignorant of the result. 

Monday afternoon, about 2 or 3 o’cloek, when we were sitting about in 
cisconsolate fashion, distracted by the contradictory rumors, our negro cook 
rushed into the room with eves shining and face working with excitement. 
She had been down in “de ten-aere lot to pick a few years ob cawn,” and 
she had seen a long train of wagons coming up from the ford, and “ dey is 
full ob wounded men, and de blood ramni’ outen dem dat deep,” measur- 
ing on her outstretched arm to the shonlder. This hormble picture sent 
us flying to town, where we found the streets already crowded, the people 
all astir, and the foremost wagons, of what seemed an endless line, dis- 
charging their piteonus burdens. The scene speedily became ghastly, but 
fortunately we conld not stay to look at it. There were no preparations, 
no accommodations —the men could not be left in the street—what was 
to be done? 

A Federal soldier once said to me, “I was always sorry for your wounded ; 
they never seemed to get any eare.” The remark was extreme, but there was 
much justice in it. There was little mitigation of hardship to our unfor- 
tunate armies. We were fond of calling them Spartans, and they were but 
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too truly called upon to endure a Spartan system of neglect and privation. 
They were generally ill-fed and ill-cared for. It would have been possible at 
this time, one would think, to send a courier back to inform the town and 
bespeak what comforts it could provide for the approaching wounded; but 
here they were, unannounced, on the brick pavements, and the first thing was 
to find roofs to cover them. Men ran for keys and opened the shops, long 
empty, and the unused rooms; other people got brooms and stirred up the 
dust of ages; then swarms of children began to appear with biiidles of hay 
and straw, taken from anybody’s stable. These were hastily disposed in 
heaps, and covered with blankets—the soldiers’ own, or blankets begged or 
borrowed. On these improvised beds the sufferers were placed, and the 
next question was how properly to dress their wounds. No surgeons were 
to be seen. A few men, detailed as nurses, had come, but they were incom- 
petent, of course. Our women set bravely to work and washed away the 
blood or stanched it as well as they could, where the jolting of the long 
rough ride had disarranged the hasty binding done upon the battle-field. 
But what did they know of wounds beyond a cut finger, or a boul? Yet they 
bandaged and bathed, with a devotion that went far to make up for their 
inexperience. Then there was the hunt for bandages. Every housekeeper 
ransacked her stores and brought forth things new and old. I saw one en, 
in despair fora strip of cloth, look about helplessly, and then rip off the hem 
of her white petticoat. The doctors came up, by and by, or I suppose they 
did, for some amputating was done—rough surgery, you may be sure. The 
women helped, holding the instruments and the basins, and trying to soothe 
or strengthen. They stood to their work nobly; the emergency brought out 
all their strength to meet it. 

One girl who had been working very hard helping the men on the sidewalks, 
and dressing wounds afterward in a close, hot room, told me that at one tune 
the sights and smells (these last were fearful) so overcame her that she could 
only stagger to the staircase, where she hung, half conscious, over the banis- 
ters, saying to herself, “‘Oh, I hope if I faint some one will kick me into a cor- 
ner and let me lie there!” She did not faint, but went back to her work in 
a few moments, and throngh the whole of what followed was one of the most 
indefatigable and useful. She was one of many; even children did their part. 

It became a grave question how to feed so many unexpected guests. The 
news spread rapidly, and the people from the country neighborhoods came 
pouring in to help, expecting to stay with friends who had already given up 
every spare bedand every inch of room where beds could be pnt up. Virginia 
houses are very elastic, but ours were strained to their utmost. Fortunately 
some of the farmers’ wives had been thoughtful enough to bring supplies of 
linen, and some bread and fruit, and when our wants became better known 
other contributions flowed in; but when all was done it was not enongh. 

We worked far into the night that Monday, went to bed late, and rose early 
next morning. Tuesday brought fresh wagon-loads of wounded, and would 
have brought despair, except that they were accompanied by an apology for a 
commissariat. Soon more reliable sources of supply were organized among 
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our country friends. Some doctors also arrived, who—with a few honorable 
exceptions—might as well have staid away. The remembrance of that 
worthless body of officials stirs me to wrath. ‘T'wo or three worked con- 
scientiously and hard, and they cid all the medical work, except what was 
done by our own town physicians. In strong contrast was the conduct of the 
common inen detailed as nurses. They were as gentle as they knew how to 
be, and very obliging and untiring. Of course they were uncouth and often 
rough, but with the wounded dying about us every day, and with the neces- 
sity that we were uncer for the first few days, of removing those who died at 
once that others not yet quite dead might take their places, there was no 
time to be fastidious; it required all our efforts to be simply decent, and we 
sometimes failed in that. 

We fed onr men as well as we could from every available source, anc often 
had some difficulty in feeding onrselves. The townspeople were very 
hospitable, and we were invited here and there, but could not always go, or 
hesitated, knowing every house was full. J remember onee, that having 
breakfasted upon a single roll and having worked hard among sickening 
details, about 4 o’clock I turned wolfishly ravenous and ran to a friend’s house 
down the street. When I got there I was almost too faint to speak, but my 
friend looked at me and disappeared in silence, coming back in a moment 
with a plate of hot soup. What luxury! I sat down then and there on the 
front doorstep and devoured the soup asif I had been without food for a week. 

It was known on Tuesday that Harpers Ferry had been taken, but it was 
growing evident that Sonth Mountain had not been a victory. We had 
heard from some oft our fmnends, but not from all, and what we did hear was 
often most unsatisfactory and tantalizing. For instance, we would be told 
that some one whom we loved had }een seen standing with his battery, had 
left his gun an instant to shake hands and send a message, and had then 
stepped back to position, while our civilian informant had come away for 
safety, and the smoke of confliet had hidden battery and all from view. 
As night drew nearer, whispers of a great battle to be fonght the next clay 
grew louder, and we shuddered at the prospect, for battles had come to mean 
to us, as they never had before, blood, wounds, and death. 

On the 17th of September cloudy skies looked down upon the two armies 
facing each other on the fields of Maryland. It seems to me now that 
the roar of that day began with the hght, and all through its long and 
dragging hours its thunder formed a background to our pain and terror. If 
we had been in doubt as to our friends’ whereabouts on Sunday, there was 
no room for doubt now. There was no sitting at the windows now and 
counting (lischarges of guns, or watching the curling smoke. We went about 
our work with pale faces and trembling hands, yet trying to appear com- 
posed for the sake of our patients, who were much excited. We could hear 
the incessant explosions of artillery, the shmeking whistles of the shells, and 
the sharper, deadher, more thrilling roll of musketry ; while every now and 
then the echo of some charging cheer would come, borne by the wind, and as 
the human voice pierced that demoniacal clangor we would catch our breath 
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and listen, and try not to sob, and turn back to the forlorn hospitals, to the 
suffering at our feet and before our eyes, wlile imagination fainted at thought 
of those other scenes hidden from us beyond the Potomac. 

On our side of the river there were noise, confusion, dust; throngs of 
stragglers; horsemen galloping about; wagons blocking each other, and 
teamsters wrangling; and a continued din of shouting, swearing, and rum- 
bling, in the midst of which men were dying, fresh wounded arriving, 
surgeons amputating limbs and dressing wounds, women going in and out 
with bandages, lint, medicines, food. An ever-present sense of anguish, clread, 
pity, and, I fear, hatred—these are my recollections of Antietam. 

When mght came we could still hear the sullen guns and hoarse, indefinite 
murmurs that sueceeded the day’s turmoil. That nght was dark and lower- 
ing and the air heavy and dull. Across the river innumerable camp-fires 
were blazing, and we could but too well mmagine the scenes that they were 
hghting. We sat in silence, looking into each other's tired faces. ‘There were 
no impatient words, few tears; only silence, and a drawing close together, as 
if for comfort. We were almost hopeless, yet clung with desperation to the 
thought that we were hoping. But 1n our hearts we could not believe that 
anything human could have escaped from that appalling fire. On Thursday 
the two armies lay idly facing each other, but we could not be idle. The 
wounded continued to arrive until the town was quite unable to hold all the 
cisabled and suffermg. They filled every building and overflowed into the 
country round, into farm-houses, barns, corn-cribs, cabins,— wherever four 
walls and a roof were found together. ‘Those able to travel were sent on to 
Winchester and other towns back from the river, but their departure seemed 
to make no appreciable difference. There were six churches, and they were 
all full; the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the Freemasons’, the little Town Council 
room, the barn-lke place known as the Drill Room, all the private houses 
after their capacity, the shops and empty buildings, the school-houses,— every 
inch of space, and yet the ery was for room. 

The unfinished Town Hall had stoodin naked ugliness for many along day. 
Somebody threw afew rough boards across the beams, placed piles of straw over 
them, laid down single planks to walk upon, and lo, it was a hospital at once. 
The stone warehouses down in the ravine and by the river had been passed 
by, because low and damp and undesirable as sanitariums, but now their 
doors and windows were thrown wide, and, with barely time allowed to sweep 
them, they were all oceupied,— even the ‘old blue factory,” an antiquated, 
erazy, dismal building of blue stueco that peeled off in great blotches, 
which had been shut up for years, and was in the last stages of dilapidation. 

On Thursday night we heard more than usual sounds of disturbance and 
movement, and in the morning we found the Confederate army in full 
retreat. General Lee crossed the Potomac under cover of the darkness, and 
when the day broke the greater part of his forcee—or the more orderly 
portion of it—had gone on toward Kearneysville and Leetown. General 
McClellan followed to the river, and without crossing got a battery in 
position on Douglas’s Hill, and began to shell the retreating army and, in 
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eonsequenee, the town. What before was confusion grew worse; the retreat 
becameastampede. The battery may not have doneavery great deal of exe- 
cution, but itmadea fearful noise. It is curious how much louder guns sound 
when they are pointed at you than when turned the other way! And the 
shell, with its long-drawn screeehing, though no doubt less terrifying than 
the singing minie-hall, has a way of making one’s hair stand on end. Then, 
too, every one who has had any experience in sueh things, knows how 
infectious fear is, how it grows when yielded to, and how, when you once 
begin to run, 16 soon seems impossible to run fast enough; whereas, if you 
can manage to stand your ground, the alarm lessens and sometimes disappears. 

Some one suggested that yellow was the hospital color, and immediately 
everybody who eould lay hands upon a yellow rag hoisted 1t over the house. 
The whole town was a hospital; there was searecely a building that could not 
with truth seek proteetion under that plea, anc the fantastic little strips were 
soon flaunting their ineffeetual remonstrance from every roof-tree and 
chimney. When this specifie failed the excitement beeame wild and ungov- 
ernable. Itwould have been ludierous had it not produeed so much suffering. 
The danger was less than it seemed, for MeClellan, after all, was not bom- 
barding the town, but the army, and most of the shells flew over us and 
exploded im the fields; but aim eannot be always sure, and enough shells 
fell short to convince the terrified eitizens that their homes were about to 
be battered down over their ears. The better people kept some outward eool- 
ness, with perhaps a feeling of “‘noblesse obliye”; but the poorer classes acted 
as if the town were already in a blaze, and rushed from their houses with 
their families and household goods to make their way into the country. The 
road was thronged, the streets bloeked; men were voeiferating, women ery- 
ing, children sereaming; wagons, ambulances, guns, eaissons, horsemen, 
footmen, all mingledl—nay, even wedged and jammed together—in one 
struggling, shouting mass. The negroes were the worst, and with faves of 
a ghastly ash-eolor, and staring eyes, they swarmed into the fields, earrying 
their babies, their clothes, their pots and kettles, fleeing from the wrath 
behind them. The comparison to a hornet’s nest attaeked by boys is not a 
cood one, for there was no “fight” shown; but a disturbed ant-hill is alto- 
evether inadequate. They fled widely and eamped out of range, nor would 
they venture back for days. 

Had this been all, we could afford to langh now, but there was another side 
to the picture that lent it an intensely paintul aspect. It was the hurrying 
crowds of wounded. Ah me! those maimed and bleeding fugitives! When 
the firing commenced the hospitals began to empty. All who were able to 
pull one foot after another, or could bribe or beg comrades to earry them, 
left in haste. In vain we implored them to stay; in vain we showed them 
the folly, the suicide, of the attempt; in vain we argued, cajoled, threatened, 
ridiculed; pointed out that we were remaining and that there was less danger 
here than on the road. There is no sense or reason in a panie. The eannon 
were bellowing npon Douglas’s Hill, the shells whistling and shrieking, the air 
full of shouts and eries; we had to seream to make ourselves heard. The 
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men rephed that the ‘‘ Yankees” were crossing; that the town was to be 
burned; that eve could not be made pmsoners, but they could; that, anyhow, 
they were going as far as they could walk, or be carmed. And go they did. 
Men with cloths about their heads went hatless in the sun, men with cloths 
about their feet hmped shoeless on the stony road; men with arms in slings, 
without arms, with one leg, with bandaged sides and backs; men in ambu- 
lances, wagons, carts, Wheelbarrows, men carried on stretchers or supported 
on the shoulder of some self-denying comrade—all who could crawl went, 
and went to almost certain death. They could not go far, they dropped oft 
into the country houses, where they were received with as much kindness as 
it was possible to ask for; but their wounds had become inflamed, their frames 
were weakened by fnght and over-exertion: erysipelas, mortification, gan- 
grene set 1n; and long rows of nameless graves still bear witness to the results. 

Our hospitals did not remain empty. It was but a portion who could get off 
Inany manner, and their places were soon taken by others, who had remained 
nearer the battle-field, had attempted to follow the retreat, but, having reached 
Shepherdstown, could go no farther. We had plenty to do, but all that day 
we went about with hearts bursting with rage and shame, and breaking with 
pity and gnmef for the needless, needless waste of hfe. The amateur nurses 
all stood frm, and managed to be cheerful for the sake of keeping their men 
quiet, but they could not be without fear. One who had no thonght of leav- 
ing her post desired to send her sister—a mere child—onut of harm’s way. 
She, therefore, told her to go to their home, about half a mule distant, and ask 
their mother for some yellow eloth that was in the honse, thinking, of course, 
that the mother would never permit the girl to come back into the town. But 
she miscalculated. The child aeeepted the commission as a sacred trust, 
forced her way out over the crowded road, where the danger was more real 
than in the town itself, reached home, and made her request. The house had 
its own flag flying, for 1t was directly in range and full of wounded. Perhaps 
for this reason the mother was less anxious to keep her daughter with her; 
perhaps in the hurry and exeitement she allowed herself to be persuaded 
that 1t was really necessary to get that strip of yellow flannel into Shep- 
herdstown as soon as possible. At all events, she made no difficulty, but 
with streaming tears kissed the girl, and saw her set out to go alone, half a 
mile through a panic-stricken rabble, under the fire of a battery and into a 
town whose escape from conflagration was at best not assured. ‘T'o come ont 
had been comparatively easy, for she was going with the stream. ‘The return 
was a different matter. The turbulent tide had now to bestemmed. Yet she 
managed to work her way along, now in the road, now in the field, slipping 
between the wagon wheels, and once, at least, crawling under a stretcher. 
No one had noticed her coming out, she was but one of the crowd; and now 
most were too busy with their own safety to pay mneh heed to anything else. 
Still, as her face seemed alone set toward the town, she attracted some atten- 
tion. One or two spoke to her. Now it was, “ Look-a here, little gal! don’t 
you know yovrre a-goin’ the wrong way?” One man looked at the yellow 
thing she had slung across her shoulder and said, with an approving nod: 
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“Thats right, that’s me¢ht; save the wounded if ye kin.” She meant to do 
it, and finally reached her sister, breathless but tmimmphant, with as proud a 
sense of duty done as if her futile errand had been the dehverance of a city. 

[have said that there was less danger than appeared, but it must not be 
supposed that there was none. A fmend who worked chiefly in the old 
blue factory had asked me to bring her a bowl of gruel that some one had 
promised to make for one of her patients. I had just taken 1t to her, and she 
was walking across the floor with the bow! in her hands, when a shell crashed 
through a corner of the wall and passed out at the opposite end of the build- 
ing, shaking the rookery to its foundations, fillmg the room with dust 
and plaster, and throwing her upon her knees to the floor. The wounded 
screamed, and had they not been entirely unable to move, not a man would 
have been left in the building. But it was found that no one was hurt, and 
things proceeded as before. I asked her afterward if she was frightened. 
She said yes, when it was over, but her chief thought at the time was to save 
the gruel, for the man needed it, and it had been very hard to find any one 
composed enough to make it. Jam glad to be able to say that he got his 
eruel in spite of bombs. That factory was struck twice. A school-house, 
full of wounded, and one or two other buildings were hit, but I believe no 
serious damage was clone. 

On Saturday morning there was a fight at the ford. The negroes were 
still encamped in the fields, though some, finding that the town was yet stand- 
ing, ventured back on various errands during the day. What we feared were 
the stragglers and hangers-on and nondesceripts that circle round an army hke 
the great buzzards we shuddered to see wheeling silently over us. The people 
were still excited, anticipating the Federal crossing and dreading a repetition 
of the bombardment or an encounter in the streets. Some parties of Confed- 
erate cavalry rode through, and it is possible that a body of infantry remained 
drawn up in readiness on one of the ills during the morning, but I remember 
no large force of troops at any time on that day. 
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About noon, or a little after, we were told that General McClellan’s advance 
had been checked, and that it was not believed he would attempt to cross the 
river at once—a surmise that proved to be correct. The country grew more 
composed. General Lee lay near Leetown, some seven miles south of us, and 
General McClellan rested quietly in Maryland. On Sunday we were able to 
have some short church services for our wounded, cut still shorter, I regret to 
say, by reports that the ‘‘ Yankees” were crossing. Such reports continued to 
harass us, especially as we feared the capture of our friends, who would often 
ride down to see us during the day, but who seldom ventured to spend a 
night so near the river. We presently passed into debatable land, when 
we were in the Confederacy in the morning, in the Union after dinner, 
and on neutral ground at night. We lved through a disturbed and eventful 
autumn, subject to continual “alarms and excursions,” but when this Sat- 
urday came to an end, the most trying and tempestuous week of the war for 
Shepherdstown was over. 


THE CASE OF FITZ JOHN PORTER. 


BY RICHARD B. IRWIN, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL AND ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, TU. S. V. 


DV Vacapeee going into the intricacies of allega- 
tion, evidence, and argument on one side or 
the other of this many-sided controversy, some 
account of the proceedings and conclusions of the 
military tribunals appointed for its investigation 
seems necessary. These tribunals were four in 
number: First, a Court of Inquiry, ordered by the 
President September Sth, 1862, and which met 
and was finally dissolved on the 15th. without 
taking any action; second, the Military Commis- 
sion, convened November 17th, 1862; third, the 
Court-martial, appointed November 25th, which 
sentenced General Porter to be ecashiered; fourth, 
the Board of Officers, appointed by President 
Hayes April 12th, 1878, and upon whose report, 
reversing the findings of the court-martial, Gen- 
eral Porter was finally reinstated in the service. 

In his report of September 3d, 1862, General 
Pope made certain representations unfavorable 
to Generals Porter, Franklin, and Griffin. On 
the Sth, by the same order that relieved General 
Pope from command, the President directed that 
Generals Porter, Franklin, and Griffin ‘‘ be relieved 
from their respective commands until the charges 
against them can be investigated by a court of in- 
quiry.” This order appears to have been suspended 
the next day at General MeClellan’s request, and 
was never executed, all three of the gencrals 
named remaining on duty; but on the Sth of No- 
vember, by the same order that removed Gen- 
eral McClellan from command of the Army of 
the Potomac, the President again directed that 
General Porter be relieved from command of the 
Fifth Corps; and this order, issued by Halleck on 
the 10th, was put in foree on the 12th. 

The Court of Inquiry, appointed on the 5th of 
September, was ordered to inquire into the charges 
preferred by General Pope against Generals Frank- 
lin, Porter, and Griffin. The detail consisted of 


Major-General George Cadwalader. Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Silas Casey and J. kK. F. Mansfield, with 
Colonel Joseph Holt as Judge-Advoeate, and this 
commission met on the Gth and Sth, adjourned 
and was dissolved without action, General Mans- 
field being ordered into the field on the day last 
named, and Generals Franklin, Porter, and Griffin 
being already there. 

On the 17th of November a military commission 
was appointed Joy the General-in-Chief to examine 
and report on charges preferred against General 
Porter by General Pope. 

A military commission is a tribunal constituted 
to try civil eases when the funetions of the ordi- 
nary courts of law are suspended by the state of 
war. Its authority rests entirely npon the supreme 
will of the commander. Its jurisdiction is wholly 
outside the articles of war by which the army itself 
is exclusively governed. When the soldier is ar- 
raigned before such a commission, itis for offenses 
for which, in time of peace, he would be tried by 
the civil authorities. The proceeding first con- 
templated would therefore, at first sight, appear to 
have been of a character unnsual in armies and 
altogether different from that afterward pursued ; 
however, the distinction was not always strictly 
regarded during this war, purely military cases 
being more than onee brought before a commis- 
sion, sitting really as a court of inquiry, as in the 
Harper’s Ferry case, and in the investigation as 
to ‘‘the operations of the army under the com- 
mand of Major-General D. C. Buell, in Kentucky 
and Tennessee,” and punishment even inflicted, as 
in the former, without charges, or arraignment, 
and without other trial. 

No charges preferred against General Porter by 
General Pope have been found, save in his official] 
reports of September 3d, 1862, and January 27th, 
18635 and General Pope testified before the court- 
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martial that he had in facet preferred none. In his 
letter to General Halleck of September 30th, 
1862, General Pope speaks of “having laid be- 
fore the Government the conduct of MeClellan, 
Porter, and Griffin,” and of being ‘not disposed 
to push the matter farther unless the silence of the 
Government . . . and the restoration of these 
oftivers without trial to them commands, coupled 
With my banishment to a distant and uninportant 
department, render it nevessary as an act of justice 
to myself.” In his reply, October 10th, Walleck 
says: '* Again vou complain that Porter and Griffin 
have not been tried on your charges against thein. 
You know that a court was ordered for their trial 
and that if Was suspended beeause all officers were 
required in the field. A new court has been ordered, 
aul they are to be tried and the grounds of your 
charges to be fully investigated.” 

On November 24th, 1862, the military coi- 
mission, having simply met and adjourned, was 
dissolved and the court-inartial appointed. Gen- 
eral Porterwas now placed in arrest. 

As finally constituted the court consisted of 
Major-Generals David Hunter and Ii. A. Tlitcheoek, 
and Brigadier-Generals ltnfus King, B. M. Pren- 
tiss, James B. Ricketts, Silas Casey, James <A. 
Garfield, N. B. Buford, and J. P. Slough, with 
Colonel Joseph Holt, Judge-Advovate-General of 
the Army, as Judge-Advocate. 

The charges exhibited to the court were found 
to have been preferred by Brigadier-General Ben- 
Jamin S. Roberts, Inspeetor-General on General 
Pope's statf at the time of the oeenrrences. The 
first charge, Jaid under the ninth artiele of war, al- 
leged five instanees of “ disobedience of orders” 5 
the second charge, laid under the fiftv-second arti- 
elo of war, contained four allegations covering two 
acts of misbehavior in the presence of the enemy 
on the 29th and SOth., 

The conrt fonnd the aecused guilty of having 
disobeyed three of General Pope’s orders — that 
of August 27th, to march on Bristoe at 1 A. M3 
the “joint order” on the morning of the 29th, to 
“imeve toward Gainesville”; and the order dated 
‘4:30 that afternoon, ‘‘to push forward into aetion 
wt onee on the enemy's right flank”; guilty, also, of 
having “shamefully disobeyed ” the latter order, and 
of having retreated without any attempt to engage 
the enemy; but not guilty of having permitted Grif- 
fin’s aud Piatt’s brigades to leave the battle-field 
and go to Centreville. The chargeof having feebly 
attacked the enemy on the 80th was withdrawn. 

In substance the charges on which Porter was 
convicted were two,— that he disobeyed General 
Pope’s order to march at 1 A.M. on the 28th, and 
that, in disobedienee of orders, he failed to attack, 
buf retreated, on the 29th. Upon the former we 
shall not dwell, since even upon the first. trial it 
was shown that Porter delaved only two hours, 
on aceount of the darkuess of the mght, that he 


marched at 3, that nothing turned npon his delay, 

AM The orders to Generals Heintzelman, Reno,and Sigel at 
thesame hour (Qrot produced before the court or board) were: 
“Of you tind yourselves heavily pressed by snperior num- 
bers of the enemy, you will not pushinatters further. Fitz 
Johu Porter and Wing’s division of MeDowell's corps are 
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that McDowell, Kearny, and Reno, with Jess dis- 
tance to cover, under orders substantially similar, 
were similarly delayed. Tbe vital point remains 
whether Porter did or did not disobey his orders 
and fail in Ins duty by uot attacking on the 29th, 
amd by retreating. 

The sentence of the ecourt-inartial delivered on 
the 10th of January, 1868, was that General 
Porter ‘‘ be eashiered and be forever disqualified 
from holding any office of trust or profit under the 
Government of the United States.” On the 21st 
of January this sentence was approved by Presi- 
dent luincoln. 

During the next fifteen years General Porter 
eontinually applied for a rehearing, in tbe light 
of evidence newly discovered or not available at 
the time of his trial. 

Ou the L2thof April, 1875, President Hayes ap- 
pointed aboard of officers, consisting of Major-Gen- 
eral John M. Schofield, Brigadier-General Alfred 
H. Terry, and Colonel George W. Getty, to exam- 
ine the new evidence in connection with the old. 

The new evidence consisted largely of the testi- 
mony and the official reports of the Confederate 
officers serving in the Army of Northern Virginia 
at the second battle of Bull Run, supplemented 
by new and aeceurate maps of the field of battle. 
Noue of tlis information, from the nature of the 
‘aso, was, or could bave been, before the ecourt- 
martial. By it, if established, an eutirely new 
light was thrown upon the cireumstanees as they 
existed in Porter’s front on the 20th of Angnst. 

General Pope’s orders of the 29th, which Porter 
Was charged with disobeying, were as follows, 
the first, known as the “joint order,” having 
reached him abont or sbortly after noon: 


“(@ENERALS MCDOWELL AND PORTER: Yon will 
please move forward With your joint consmands toward 
Gainesville. I sent General Porter written arders to that 
effeetan hour wnd ahulf ago. Heintzelmiun, Sigel, and 
Reno are moving on the Warrenton turnpike, dnd must 
how be not far from Gainesville. % I desire that as 
agoll as connmmuniecation is established hetween this 
ferce and your own, the whole colnmmanad slit halt. It 
may be necessary to fall back behind Bull Ran at Cen- 
treville to-night. I presume it. Will be so. on aceonnt of 
our supplies. If any considerable advantages are to 
be gained by departing froin this order it wit) not be 
strictly carried ont. One thing must be had in view, 
that the (roops must occupy a position from which they 
‘an reach Bull Run to-night or by morning. The indiea- 
tions are that the whele foree of the enemy is moving in 
this direction at.a paee that will bring thei here by to- 
morrow hight or the next day.” 


General MeDowell almost immediately withdrew 
Ring’s division, marched it round in tbe rear by the 
Sudley Springs road, did not connect or again com- 
municate with Porter dnring the day, and only 
brought King’s division into action, on the right, at 
Coal Sb Dente 

Porter’s right was not in connection or ecommnu- 
nication with Reynolds, who held the left of the 
mainline. Between them wasa very wide gap, hid- 


moving on Gainesville from Manassas Jiunetion, and will 
come in on your Jeff. They have about twenty thonsand 
nen The emnmand mnst return to this ploee (Centre- 
Ville) to-night or by morning on account of snhsistence and 
forage.” 
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den by a wood through which Generals McDowell 
and Porter were unable to pass on horseback, 
and in which messengers sent by Porter to com- 
muniecate with \lcDowell and others were captured 
by the enemy. 

The second order did not reach General Porter 
till 6:30 P. M., and before the dispositions imme- 
diately ordered to execute it could be completed, 
darkness interposed. Itread: 


“August 29th, 1862— 4:30 P. M. 


‘“* MAJOR-GENERAL PORTER: 

‘Your line of murch brings youinon the enemy’s right 
flank. {desire you to push forward into action at once 
on the cnemy’s flank and, if possible, on bis rear, keep- 
ing your right in communication with General Rey- 
nolds. Tbe enemy is massed in the woods in front of 
us, but can be shelled out a8 soon as you engage their 
flank. Keep heavy reserves and use your batterics, 
keeping well closed to your right all the time. Iu case 
you are obliged to fall back, do so to yourright and rear, 
so as to Keep you in close communieation with the 
right Wing.”’ 

Both orders are based upon the supposition that 
the enemy was Jackson; that Longstreet was not 
there, and would not arrive till the night of the 
3Oth or the 31st, and that Jackson was to be 
attacked in front and flank or rear and crushed 
before Longstreet joined him. 

When MeDowell came upon the rear of Porter's 
troops near Bethlehem Church he had just received 
Buford’s dispatch of 9:30 4. M. forwarded by Rick- 
etts at 11:30 4.M.5 This told of Longstreet’s 
passage through Gainesville before 9:30; it 
reached McDowell after 11:30. When McDowell 
joined Porter he found him at the head of his 
troops, advaneing; therefore, when Porter ar- 
rived on the crest of the hills which descend to 
Dawkin’s Branch, his advance encountered Long- 
street’s, already in occupation of the opposite slope. 

The board of officers say in their report: 

‘General Porter’s eonduet was adjudged [by the eourt- 
martial} upon the assuluption that not more than one 
division under Longstreet had arrived on the field, and 


that Porter had no considerable foree in bis front. 
‘“*The faet is that Longatreet, with fou? divisions of 


site Ricketts’s dispatch was not produced in evidence. It 
atrongly confirms Surgeon R.O. Abbott’s statement that it 
was ‘‘Detween 12 and 1 o’clock, toward 1,’’ when he deliyered 
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25,000 } men, Wis there on the ficld before Porter arrived 
witb bis two divisions of 9000 men; that the Conteder- 
ate general-in-chict was there in person ut least two or 
three beurs before the commander of the Army of Vir- 
ginia himself arrived on the field, and that Porter with 
his two divisions saved the Army of Virginia that day 
from the disaster naturally due to the eneimy’s earlier 
preparations fur battle. 

‘If the 4:30 order bad been promptly delivered a very 
grave responsibility would have devolved upov General 
Porter. The order was based upon conditions which 
were essentially erroneous and upon cxpecetations which 
could not possibly be realized. .. . 

“What General Porter actually did do now 
seems to have been only the simple necessary action 
Which an intelligent soldier had no choice but to take. 
It is not possible that any court-martial could have 
condemned suecb couduct if it had been correctly 
understood. On the contrary, that couduet was ohe- 
dient, subordinate, faithful, and judicions, It saved 
the Union army from disaster ou the 29th of August.” 


The board accordingly recommended to Presi- 
dent Hayes to set aside the findings and sentence 
of the court-martial and to restore Porter to his 
rank in the service from the date of his dismissal. 

In the absence of legislation, President Hayes 
considered himself as without powertoact, and on 
the Sth of June, 1879, he submitted the proceed- 
ings and conclusions of the board for the action of 
Congress. 

On the 4th of May, 1882, President Arthur, by 
letters patent, remitted so munch of the sentence 
of the court as had not been fully executed, and 
thus relieved General Porter from the continuing 
disqualification to hold office. 

On the ist of July, 1886, President Cleveland 
approved an act ‘‘for the rehef of Fitz John 
Porter” which had been passed in the House of 
representatives on the 1sth of February by a 
vote of 171 to 113, and in the Senate onthe 25th 
of June by a vote of 30 to 17. In accordance 
with the provisions of this act, on the 5th of August 
Porter was once more commissioned as colonel of 
infantry in the army of the United States, to rank 
from May 14th, 1861, but without back pay; and 
on Angust 7th he was placed on the retired list. 


one copy of the ‘joint order” tu Porter, after delivering the 
other to General McDoweil.—R. B. J. 
) According to Col. Marshall of Gen. Lee’s staff, 30,000. 
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BY LATHAM ANDERSON, BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL, U.S. V. 


HE account in this work by Captain Pettis of 

‘The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico 

and Arizona,” % is accurate as to most details. It 

is open to eriticism, however, in two particulars: 

it fails to recognize the political as well as the 

military importance of the campaign, and it does 
injustice to General Canby. 

The remote and unimportant territory of New 
Mexico was not the real objective of this invasion. 
The Confederate leaders were striking at mueh 
higher game — no less than the conquest of Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, Chihuahua, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Utah — and, above all, the possession of the 


gold supply of the Pacific coast, a source of 
strength considered by Mr. Lincoln to be essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

The truth of this view will be apparent when we 
consider what the relative positions of the two gov- 
ernments would have been had Sibley succeeded in 
his enterprise. The Confederacy would have con- 
trolled the Gnlf of California and the two finest 
harbors on the Pacific coast with a coast-line of 
1200 or 1500 miles. The conquest alone of this 
vast domain, in all probability, would have insured 
the recognition of the Confederacy by the Euro- 
pean powers. Owing to the remoteness of this 


ar For Captain Pettis’s article and accompanying maps, see Vol. I[., p. 103.— EDITOkS. 
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eoast it would have been impossible for us to have 
effectually blockaded it. In fact the Confederates 
could have overpowered us in the Pacific Ocean, as 
all the advantages of position and materials would 
have been on their side. Finally, the current of 
gold, that, according to Mr. Lincoln, formed the 
life-blood of our financial credit, would have been 
diverted from Washingtonto Richmond. Whatthen 
would have been the relative quotations of ‘‘ Green- 
backs” and ‘‘Graybacks”? Unquestionably the 
Confederate paper would have been worth at least 
as much as ours, and the oceans would have 
swarmed with dlabamas. But it may be asked, to 
what extent would Sibley’s conquest of New Mex- 
ico have contributed to this result? If it would 
have rendered the conquest of California probable, 
then it was one of the most momentous campaigns 
of the war. If the reverse were true, then it was a 
series of insignificant skirmishes, devoid of mili- 
tary or political significance. The capture of Forts 
Craig and Union with their garrisons and supplies 
would have rendered highly probable the successful 
accomplishment of the entire plan of Sibley’s cam- 
paign. Southerners and Southern sympathizers 
were scattered throughout the Western mountain 
regions. They preponderated strongly in Southern 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California. 

In the coast and river towns and cities of Cali- 
fornia, the Confederates formed a powerful faction. 
Had Sibley’s conquest of New Mexico been com- 
plete, he would have captured GOOO or SOOO stand 
of arms and 25 or 30 pieces of artillery. Hardy 
miners and frontier desperadoes would have 
flocked to his standard from all parts of the Rocky 
Mountains. He could have entered California with 
at least twice as many men as he brought into New 
Mexico. Asa matterof course, the entire Mormon 
population of Utah, Arizona, and California would 
have joined him joyfully, and would have furnished 
him most efficient aid. In the meantime the Cali- 
fornia Secessionists would not have been idle. 
Although General George Wright and the Unionists 
would have been too enterprising to enable them to 
effect any complete or systematic organization, a 
fierce guerrilla warfare would certainly have been 
inaugurated all over the central and southern parts 
of the State as soon as it was known that Sibley’s 
victorious army was approaching. Unaided they 
eould have accomplished nothing. The National 
forces had absolute control of the situation. The 
forts in San Francisco harbor, the arsenal at Be- 
nicia, the Mare Island navy-yard, and whatever 
naval force there was on the coast were all in 
Union hands, under the custody of a nucleus 
(small, it is true) of regular troops. Moreover, 
the Union volunteers, with whom the enemy would 
have had to contend, were unsurpassed as fighting 
material. But with an invadiug army of 6000 or 
8000 menacross the Colorado, flushed with victory 
and well supplied with small arms, artillery, ammu- 
nitiou, and transportation, the situation would 
have been materially changed. The Government, 


$A remarkable mareh through the hostile Indian 
country of Arizona to join Canby was made by eleven 
companies of infantry, two of cavalry, and two batteries, 
under Colonel J. HE. Carleton, which Were dispatched hy 
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in order to maintain its prestige, must have con- 
tinually protected many points from attack. It 
would thus have been compelled to divide and 
weaken its forces. The California desert consti- 
tutes a serious obstacle to an invading army; ut, 
in this instance, the Confederates and their natural 
allies, the Mormons, preponderated so largely in 
that region that they could have maintained con- 
trol of all the water-holes on the desert, and thus 
could have prevented Union scouts trom observing 
and reporting promptly the movements of the in- 
vading army. Our forces probably could not have 
received notice of the route of the invading column 
in time to concentrate uponthe TejonPass. Simul- 
taueously with the arrival of the Confederate col- 
umn, diversion by guerrilla attacks at various 
points throughout the State could, and, no doubt, 
would, have been made so as to compel a still 
further weakening of our forces at the main 
point of attack. Owing to all these causes it 
would have been impossible for the Union com- 
mander to meet Sibley with equal forces. For the 
Union army defeat under these circumstances in 
Southern California would have been defeat in an 
enemy’s country, and it would have been very dif- 
ficult for it to escape capture bad it been routed. 
However super) the material of which the Cali- 
fornia volunteers were composed,} they were raw 
troops and would have been contronted by larger 
numbers of men, many of them already seasoned 
to war in a victorious campaign, who would, more- 
over, have been compelled to fight with desperation 
because they had the desert at their backs. It is 
true the fortunes of war are uncertain, and none of 
these things might have happened; ut, in view of 
the above facts, the probabilities seem altogether 
in favorof the success of the Confederates, backed 
by an army which had conquered New Mexico and 
Arizona. Hence, in view of the situation in Cali- 
fornia and of the momentous consequences of its 
capture by the Confederates, the conflict in New 
Mexico should be regarded as one of the decisive 
campaigns of the war. The soundness and brill- 
ianecy of General Canby’s management rendered it 
decisive in our favor. For the invading column 
the result was practically annihilation, unless the 
reports brought into our lines were gross exagger- 
ations. It is to be hoped that this discussion 
may elicit from some of the survivors of Sibley’s 
column a detailed account of that retreat. 

Soon after Canby assumed command of the 
department, and before he had time to get it fairly 
in hand, he was confronted with the appalling dis- 
asterof San Augustine Springs. This was quickly 
followed hy the intelligence that two expeditions 
were forming to attack him,—one in Northern 
Texas under Van Dorn, to enter by the Canadian 
route against Fort Union; the other at San 
Antonio, under Sibley, intended to reénforce Bay- 
lor at EI Paso. He was therefore compelled to 
keep a strong force at Fort Union, another at Fort 
Craig, and to hold a third at an intermediate point 


General George Wright, commanding the Department 
of the Pacific, overland from Sonthern California. The 
column started April 18th, 1862, and arrived at Santa Fe 
September 20th.— EDITORS. 
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whence hecould succor the division first attacked. 
This prevented him from acting aggressively 
against Baylor early in the campaign. After Sib- 
ley had passed Fort Craig, Canby ealled a meeting 
of his senior officers and outlined to them his plan 
of campaign, which was tofollow the eneiny closely 
in his mareh up the valley, harass him in front, 
flanks, and rear with the irregular troops and cav- 
alry—burn or remove all supplies in his front, 
but avoid a general engagement, except where the 
position was strongly in our favor. The numer- 
ous adobe villages along the line gave admirable 
opportunities for carrying out this plan at inter- 
vals of afew miles. Canby had no confidence in 
the capacity of the New Mexico volunteers to face 
the Texans in the open field, and the results fully 
confirmed his judgment on that point. But the 
adobe villages could be quickly loop-holed and 
eouverted into admirable defenses for raw troops. 
By placing the New Mexicans in these improvised 
fortresses, and using the regulars and Colorado 
volunteers aggressively in the open parts of the 
line, the efficiency of his force would have been 
doubled. Should the enemy refuse to attack us 
in any of these strong positions until he passed 
Albuquerque, Canby could then form a junction 
with the reénforcements at Fort Union, and Sib- 
ley’s fate would have been sealed. The late 
Major H. hk. Selden, who was present at the ineet- 
ing, is the writers authority for this outline of 
Canby’s intended plan of campaign. This plan was 
marred at the very outset by the impetuosity of 
that rash old fighter, Lieutenant-Colonel B. 8. 
Roberts, who, at Valverde, January 21st, precipi- 
tated a decisive engagement with the enemy, where 
the latter had the advantage of position. It must 
be said in justice to Colonel Roberts, however, 
that had not two of his subordinates shown a 
lack of their commander’s dash, the result of that 
day’s battle would have been different. Mr. Pettis 
intimates that all went well on the field until Canby 
arrived. Such was not the case. Roberts had 
failed to «dislodge the enemy from his strong posi- 
tion behind the sand hills. Had it not been for 
the fatal gap in our center, the Texan assault on 
McRae’s battery could not have been made, as the 
attacking column would have been taken in flank 
by our center. That gap was caused by Colonel 
Miguel Pino’s 29d New Mexican Regiment remain- 
ing under the river-bank and refusing to move 
forward into line. For this, of course, Canhy was 
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not responsible. His plan of pivoting on his left 
and doubling up the enemy’s left flank so as to 
sweep him out of his natural intrenchment was 
an admirable one. 

After the reverse at Valverde nothing remained 
for Canby but to strive for a junction with the 
troops at Fort Union. In this he was thwarted for 
a time by the fact that Colonel John P. Slough, 
against his instructions, brought on a decisive 
engagement with the enemy at Canon Glorieta 
on the 2Sth of March. Slough’s main force was 
driven from the field, and the defeat woud 
have been a disastrous one had not the flanking 
party, under Major Chivington, of the 1st Colorado 
Volunteers, and Captain W. H. Lewis, 5th U. S. 
Infantry, succeeded in destroying the Texan train. 
The rumor is said to have spread among the Texans 
that they were being attacked in rear by Canby’s 
eolumn, This caused a panic among part of their 
foree, and prevented an effective pursuit of Slough’s 
defeated troops. 

After the junction with the troops from Fort 
Union, and the overtaking and surprising of the 
enemy at Peralta, on the 15th of January, Canby 
had it in his power to capture the entire column. 
But this was impractieable, because he could not 
have fed his prisoners. The country was stripped 
of provisions of all sorts, his own troops were ou 
short rations, and he was at Peralta, one thousand 
miles from his base of supplies. His only alterna- 
tive was to force the Texans into their disastrous 
retreat. 

The account of the battle of Valverde in Gree- 
ley’s ‘“‘ American Conflict ” is erroneous in two im- 
portant statements. First, speaking of the fighting 
in the morning he says: ‘‘ The day wore on with 
more noise than execution, until 2 P.M.” As a 
matter of fact our losses in the moruing were 
heavier than in the evening, when most of the cas- 
ualties were confined to McRae’s Battery. Also Mr. 
Greeley states: “Our supporting infantry, twice 
or thrice the Texans in number, and including more 
than man for man of regulars, shamefully with- 
stood every entreaty to charge, and the Colorado 
volunteers vied with the regularsin this infamous 
flight.” There were only one thousand regulars in 
the field altogether, and the bulk of them were on 
the extreme right, out of supporting distanee of the 
battery. In the morning fight the single company 
of Colorado volunteers behaved admirably, show- 
ing as much steadiness as old regulars. 
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BY A. W. EVANS, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, U. S. A. 


OLONEL CANBY reached the field of Valverde 

in the afternoon, during the lull, proceed- 

ing to the position of McRae’s battery. One or 
two shots were fired from it after his arrival 
without eliciting a reply. After consultation 
and examination of the position, he moved that 
battery about two hundred yards to the left and 
directed the placing of its supports, which had 
hardly —if at all—got completely into position 


when the Texan charge was made. It was a sur- 
prise, and the attacking force (picked men) was su- 
perior in numbers to the supportsof the battery — 
certainly to the regulars in support. Hall’s battery 
(its commander is now Major R. H. Hall, 22d 
U.S. Infantry) was an extempore one of two 24- 
ponnders, one of which was disabled in the course 
of the «lay by the breaking of its trail, and was 
taken off the field. His position was on the ex- 
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treme right, down the river, a mile from MeRae, 
with a great gap between. Neither Captain Win- 
gate’s battalion nor Colone) Carson’s regiment was 
in support of him. They were nearer MeRae. 
Just before the charge upon the latter Major Dun- 
ean sent up for reénforcements, announcing that a 
charge was about to be made upon him; and Car- 
son’s regiment and Company H, 7th Infantry, 
Captain Ingraham, were sent, but did not reach 
him in time, or only got half-way. One of McRae’s 
eaissons (possibly a limber-box, but I think the 
former) was blown up in the fight,—it was said, 
by one of his sergeants firing his pisto] into it to 
prevent its capture, but this is not authenticated. 
The New Mexiean volunteers in support broke 
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early, and caused much confusion. It was reported 
that the muzzles of the cannon had been elevated 
for distant firing, and that in the flurry they were 
not depressed, thus firing over the heads of the 
approaehing enemy. The ammunition was, I think, 
only round shot and spherical case; there was no 
grape. 

That the Union troops were successful! in the 
morning nnder Colonel Roberts and were defeated 
in the evening under Colonel Canby was the for- 
tune of war. It is not always correct to argue 
post hoe, propter hoc. The result would probably 
have been the same if the commanders had been 
reversed, or if Colonel Canby had remained at 
Fort Craig. 


SIBLEY’S NEW MEXICAN CAMPAIGN.—ITS OBJECTS AND THE CAUSES OF ITS FAILURE. 


BY T. T. TEEL, MAJOR, C. S. A. 


FT HE object of his eampaign in New Mexico was 

explained in detail by General H. H. Sibley to 
the writer in a conversation which oceurred just 
after the former had assumed command of the 
army. His plans were in substance as follows: 
While in the United States army and stationed iu 
Arizona, he had aequired full information as to 
the resourees of that Territory and of New Mex- 
ico; and as to the condition of the United States 
forees in those Territories, the quantity of Gov- 
ernment stores, supplies, transportation, ete. He 
had informed President Davis of these things, 
and had submitted to him the plan of cam- 
paign. President Davis had authorized him to 
enlist three regiments in Texas, to constitute a 
brigade to be mounted and mustered into the 
service, with such arms as could be obtained iu 
Texas, and, upon arriving in New Mexieo, the 
brigade was to be furnished with arms and equip- 
inents ont of the. supply already captured or 
that might be captured. His campaign was to 
be self-sustaining; President Davis knew that 
Colonel John R. Baylor, with less than five hnn- 
dredtroops, had captured large supplies and was in 
possession of all of Arizona and the lower part of 
New Mexico; Sibley was to utilize the results of 
Baylor’s sueeesses, make Mesilla the base of opera- 
tions, and with the enlistment of men from New 
Mexieo, California, Arizona, and Colorado form an 
army which would effeet the ultimate aim of the 
eampaign, for there were seattered all over the 
Western States and Territories Southern men who 
were anxiously awaiting an opportunity to join the 
Confecerate army. Uponthearrival of his brigade 
at Mesilla, Sibley was to open negotiations with 
the governors of Chihnahua, Sonora, and Lower 
Cahfornia, for supplies, ete. The objective aim 
and design of the campaign was the conquest of Cali- 
Jornia, and as soon as the Confederate army should 
oceupy the Territory of New Mexico, an army of 
advance would be organized, and “On to San 
Franeiseo” would be the watchword; California 
had to be eonquered, so that there would be an out- 
let for slavery, the houndaries of the Confederacy, 
as they then oxisted, inelnding none of the Terri- 
tories, but with New Mexico, Arizona, California, 


and Utah there would be plenty of room for the ex- 
tension of slavery, which would greatly strengthen 
the Confederate States. If the Confederates sue- 
eeeded in oceupying California, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, negotiations to secure Chihuahna, Sonora, 
and Lower California, either by purchase or by 
conquest, would be opened; the state of affairs 
in Mexico made it an easy thing to take those 
States, and the Mexican President would be glad 
to get rid of them and at the same time improve 
his exchequer. In addition to all this, General 
Sibley intimated that there was a secret under- 
standing hetween the Mexiean and the Confeder- 
ate authorities, and that, as soon as our oceupa- 
tion of the said states was assnrec, a transfer of 
those Mexiean states wonld be made to the Con- 
federacy. Juarez, the President of the Republic 
(so ealled), was then in the City ot Mexieo with 
«small army nnder his command, hardly snfticient 
to keep him in bis position. That date (1862 
was the darkest hour in the annals of onr sister 
republic, but it was the brightest of the Confed- 
eraey, and General Sibley thought that he would 
have little difficulty in ecensuinmating the ends so 
devoutly wished by the Confederate Government. 

The direet cause of our discomfiture and the 
failnre of our eampaign was the want of sup- 
plies of all kinds for the use of our army. The 
territory which we oeeupied was no storehouse. 
Colonel Canby’s order to destroy everything that 
would be of use to the Confederates had been 
fully enforced. Thus we were situated in the 
very heart of the enemy’s country, with well- 
equipped forees in our front and rear. 

General Sibley was not a good administrative 
officer. He did not husband his resources, and 
was too prone to let the morrow take eare of 
itself. But for this the expedition never wonld 
have been undertaken, nor would he have left 
the enemy between him aud his base of supplies, 
a mistake whichhe made at Fort Craig. The other 
reasons for the failure of the campaign were want 
of supplies, ammunition, discipline, and confi- 
denee. Under sneh eireumstanees failure was in- 
evitable. Had Colonel John R. Baylor continued 
to command, the result might have been different. 


OPERATIONS IN NORTH ALABAMA. 


BY DON CARLOS BUELL, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. S. V. 


HE instructions! which I left behind for the regulation of affairs in 
Tennessee, when I started from Nashville for Savannah prior to the 
battle of Shiloh, constituted an important part in the plan of campaign, but 
eould not be made absolute with reference to military operations which 
depended so much on undetermined conditions. For East Tennessee, Gen- 
eral George W. Morgan, the officer assigned to the command of a column 
operating in that direction from Kentucky, was instructed, as a first step, to 
take Cumberland Gap if practicable, or to hold the enemy in check on that 
line if his force should prove insufficient to advance. The foree left in Middle 
Tennessee was to preserve internal order there, keep open the communi- 
eations of the army, repel invasion, and oceupy the Memphis and Charleston 
railroad when the opportunity offered. The two latter objects were chietly 
intrusted to General O. M. Mitchel. Only the instructions to him, and his 
action under them, can here be remarked upon. 

These instructions placed General Mitchel, in the beginning, mainly at 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, twenty-eight miles north of Huntsville, Alabama, and 
explained to him how his position was to be used according to circumstances ; 
among other things to concentrate his force at Huntsville or Decatur— 
the occupation of the Memphis and Charleston railroad throngh those points 
having been all the time distinctly understood as a standing object, and. 
discussed in the conversations referred to in the instructions.} One divis- 
ion, with three field-batteries (18 pieces) of artillery, a regiment of cavalry, 
and two companies of engineer troops, in all about S000 effective men, con- 
stituted hiscommand; and he was told that 1n case of necessity the remainder 
of the force in Middle Tennessee would be placed under his orders. ‘I'he gen- 
eral dispositions included a few regiments for the immediate protection of 
Nashville, under the command of General Ebenezer Dumont, who besides was 
charged with the communications of the army, in certain respects. A regiment 
was also designated as a provost-guard for Nashville, with orders to answer 
the demands of the military governor, Andrew Johnson, for the enforcement 
of his authority. The fine regiment (51st Ohio) of Colonel Stanley Matthews, 
now a justice of the United States Supreme Court, was selected for that 
position, on account of the efficient and judicious character of its commander. 
Governor Johnson was not pleased with the limited power thus arranged for 
himself. He wanted a much larger force nnder his control, and the records 
exhibit earnest protests from him to the President and Secretary of War 
against the defenseless condition in which he considered that I had left hin. 

Under the instructions given to Mitchel, that officer, after hearing of the 
victory at Shiloh (April 7th, 1862), marched from Fayetteville at noon on the 
10th of April, and reached Huntsville at 6 4a. uw. on the 11th, capturing, as he 
reports, about 200 prisoners, 15 locomotives, and other rolling-stock and 


) See ‘‘ @fficial Records,” Vol. X., Pt. IL., pp. 47, 54, 71, 75,86. % Page 71. 4 Pages 37 and GO. 
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public property. On the 12th, expeditions were sent eastward to within four 
miles of the bridge over the Tennessee River at Bridgeport, destroying 
bridges 1n that divection and capturing five more locomotives ; andl westward 

*to the Decatur bridge, twenty miles from Huntsville. Reporting these last 
movements on the 12th, General Mitchel says: ‘ We have nothing more to do 
in this region, having fnlly accomplished all that was ordered.” 

These operations of course stopped the enemy’s railroad communications 
through North Alabama. On the 13th a brigade under Colonel John B. Turechin 
was started to Tuscumbia (thirty miles west of Decatur), where it arrived about 
the 17th, and where I furnished it with supplies by water. It encountered 
no enemy, and was recalled by Mitchel on the 24th, npon a rnmor that it was 
threatened from Corinth. As soon as it crossed again to the north side of 
the Tennessee the Decatur bridge was burned. Asa reconnoitering measure, 
this expedition was well enough. The evil of it, as it turned out, was in the 
injury which resulted to the line of railroad — the destruction of the Decatur 
bridge by Mitchel himself, and other bridges by the enemy. Nothing could 
be more unwise than Mitchel’s idea that the brigade should be reénforeed 
from the main army so as to hold Tuscumbia, while Beauregard was at 
Corinth, fifty miles distant, with railroad communication, and Halleck not 
yet prepared to march against him from Pittsburg Landing. 

On the Ist of May Mitchel reports from Huntsville to the Secretary of 
War, with whom he had established a correspondence: ‘‘ On yesterday (prop- 
erly the 29th of April), the enemy having cut onr wires and attacked during 
the night one of our brigades, I deemed it my duty to head in person the 
expedition against Bridgeport,” and he describes what was done. The expe- 
dition was under the command of Colonel Joshua W. Sill, a capable young 
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officer, afterward killed at Stone’s River. Mitchel represents the force of the 
enemy, by report, at 5000 infantry and one regiment of cavalry; and again at 
five regiments of infantry and 1800 cavalry. The enemy reports 450 raw infan- 
try, 150 cavalry, and two old iron field-pieces drawn by hand. There was vir- 
tnally no resistance. Sill had one man killed, and the enemy reports two men 
shghtly wounded in retirmg. The Confederates withdrew as the Federals 
advanced. The 50 men that remained a moment at the bridge-head retreated 
rapidly across at the first shot, and the whole force, after burning 450 feet at the 
east end of the bridge, continued the retreat, leaving behind the two iron guns. 
The blast which the enemy had prepared for blowing up a span at the west 
end failed to do its work. Mitchel reports the following incident in this 
affair: ‘A body of 40 or 50 cavalry came dashing through a wheat-field in 
full sight just below the bridge, supposing our troops to be theirs, and 
advanced to within 400 yards. Onr cavalry dashed after them, while our 
artillery opened fire. How many escaped I do not know.” The enemy reports 
“10 or 12” of his cavalry scouts in that position, probably afraid to venture 
on the bridge, which was about to be destroyed. As neither the enemy nor 
Mitchel reports any of them killed or captured, the presumption is that all 
escaped. Mitchel at Huntsville, on May 1st, closes his report of this affair as 
follows: “ This campaign is ended, and I can now occupy Huntsville in per- 
fect security, while all of Alabama north of the Tennessee floats no flag but 
that of the Union.” Thus far no resistance had been enconntered, but 
Mitchel’s movements had been well conceived and vigorous, and made a good 
appearance. Stanton answered lis glowing dispatches naturally: “ Your 
spirited operations afford great satisfaction to the President.” 

Three days after Mitchel’s dispatch as quoted, he telegraphed Stanton, May 
4th, in explanation of some unexpected developments of the enemy, and says: 


‘*T shall soon have watchful guards among the slaves on the plantations from Bridgeport to 
Florence, and all who communicate to me valua)le information I have promised the protection 
of my government. Should my course in this particular be disapproved, it would be impossible 
for me to hold my position. I must abandon the line of railway, and Northern Alabama falls 
back into the hands of the enemy. Noreénforcements have been sent to me, and J am promised 
none except a regiment of cavalry and a company of scouts, neither of which have reached me. 
J should esteem it a great military and political misfortune to be compelled to yield up one inch 
of the terntory we have conquered.” [And again the same day, May 4th]: ‘‘ J have promised 
protection to the slaves who have given me valuable assistance and information. If the govern- 
ment disapproves of what I have done, J must receive heavy reénforcements or abandon my 
position.” 


The only visible or actual ground for this sudden change from easy assur- 
ance to anxious uncertainty, was the appearance of the Confederate John 
Morgan on the road from Decatur to Nashville on the 2d of May with a force 
which Mitchel reports at 600 cavalry, including Scott’s attack at Athens, and 
by which some careless detachments were surprised and captured. Without. 
tarrying, Morgan continued his passage into Kentucky. He was overtaken 
and defeated with some loss, at Lebanon, Tennessee, by a force under General 
Dumont not under Mitchel’s command. Morgan was promptly succeeded in 
Middle Tennessee by small bands of cavalry, which gave Mitchel great 
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uneasiness and eaused considerable harass- 
ment by operating on the railroads, and fir- 
ing into guards and trains. It was a foretaste 
of what was to be experienced on a mueh 
larger scale and to a much wider extent, 
when the army entered North Alabama to 
advanee into Kast Tennessee in July. 

On the 7th of May Mitchel was authorized 
to employ the whole of the available foree 
in Middle Tennessee, amounting to abont 
16,000 men, including what he had before. 
There was a considerable display of activity. 
A movement of two eolumns under General 
James 8S. Negley and Colonel William H. 
Lytle, about the 14th of May, interrupted 
the erossing of a body of Confederate eav- 
alry, 1750 strong, under Colonel Wit Adams 
from the south to the north side of the Ten- 
nessee at Lamb’s ferry below Deeatur. The 
Federals had one man killed in these opera- 
tions. Adams, with 850 men, moved north of 
Huntsville to the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railroad in the vieinity of Manchester. ‘To- 
ward the last of May quite a large expedi- 
tion was organized, to which the dispatches 
ascribe different objeets at different times. 
Sometimes it is to repel a heavy force that is supposed to be invading Middle 
Tennessee from Chattanooga. Sometimes it 1s to attack Chattanooga, which 
it is at last reported as having attacked. It embraeed, aecording to Mitchel’s 
report, at least 6000 men, under the eommand of General Negley. <A portion 
of it under Negley surprised Adams’s cavalry at Sweeden’s Cove near the 
railroad, compelling it to make a preeipitate retreat, and eapturing some 
camp-equipage and supphes. Negley had two men killed and seven wounded 
in this affair. He then advanced to the river opposite Chattanooga. A sharp 
fire with field-artulery was opened upon the trenches and the town, and the 
enemy was reported as driven out. Negley had been authorized ‘to take the 
town in case he deemed it prudent,” but he had no means of erossing the 
river, and for the want of supphes could not have remained forty-eight hours 
if he had erossed, or even have held his position on the north side. His sup- 
phes were already virtually exhausted, and he was ordered back by Mitehel, 
June Ith, ostensibly on the ground that an imaginary foree was threatening 
Nashville in his rear. A better reason was that he was there without any 
ulterior purpose, and without adequate means for advancing or remaining. 

General Mitehel deprecated this withdrawal beeause, as he says: ‘If we fall 
back we open the door to pour in troops at the exaet point they (the enemy) 
are already determined to use, and if we once eommence to fall baek it is 
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difficult to determine when we can halt”; and in reporting his action he says: 
“Tam quite certain the enemy will follow.” The next day he concludes that 
the invading force, with reference to which this formidable expedition was set 
on foot, did not exist. Negley had one man wounded opposite Chattanooga. 

The destruction of the Bridgeport and Decatur bridges was not contrary 
to my orders under certain conditions. General Mitchel’s position was an 
isolated one. It happened that the Confederate force in Kast Tennessee at 
the moment was small, but the resources of the enemy were not well under- 
stood at that early period. By the road to the east Mitchel was exposed to 
whatever force the enemy might be capable of sending against him, and he 
was not within reach of prompt succor even if the troops for that purpose 
could be spared from the main army on the west side of the Tennessee. Very 
soon, therefore, after his arrival at Huntsville, he was authorized to destroy 
the Bridgeport bridge. But the orders, though ample, were not imperative, 
as he evidently understood, for in reporting his expedition of the 29th of 
April, he took credit to his command for partially rescuing the bridge from 
destruction by the enemy. He says: ‘“‘ We can now hold it or destroy it as 
may be ordered.” He did not report that upon the withcrawal of his force 
the bridge was totally burned by his order. That action was unnecessary, 
the bridge having been already sufficiently disabled by the enemy. 

There was no necessity for the burning of the Decatur bridge. Mitchel 
had been instructed to destroy it in case he should be forced to retire from 
his position in North Alabama, a contingency of which he frequently 
expressed apprehension; but while he remained, the bridge was so completely 
under his control as to render its destruction unnecessary until the last 
moment. On April 25th Mitchel reported: ‘I have determined to withdraw 
my troops to the north side of the river, and, if necessary to our safety, to 
destroy the Decatur bridge.” IJ never censured him for these acts, and do not 
now censure him. I only mean to make a proper account of them. Chan- 
nels of communication in the field of operations of hostile armies, if not 
guarded, will generally be obstructed by one side or the other, and it 1s seldom 
that their importance in advance of actual use will warrant the means requi- 
site for their preservation. These are matters of judgment at the moment, and 
ought not to be too narrowly criticised. A measure which proved in the end 
to have been superfluous, or even hurtful, may with the evidence at the time 
have seemed entirely advisable. 

A far more serious fault was the habitual lawlessness that prevailed in a 
portion of General Mitchel’s command. He has described it himself in a 
dispatch to the Secretary of War: ‘“ The most terrible outrages — robberies, 
rapes, arsons, and plunderings —are being committed by lawless brigands and 
vagabonds connected with the army”; and he asks for authority to visit the 
punishment of death upon the offenders. The authority was granted, but 
nobody was punished. Not only straggling individuals, but a whole brigade, 
under the open authority of its commander, could engage in these acts. 
Mitchel’s refinement would be shocked by brutahty under any circumstances, 
but he could not apply the means of repression when his command was the 
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offender and the people of the country were the victims; and when a body 
of respectable citizens appealed to him for protection and justice in a case 
which was of undisputed atrocity, he answered them: “I cannot arraignu 
before a court, civil or military, a brigade, and I most deeply regret that a 
portion at least of your time had not been oceupied in searching for the testi- 
mony which would have fixed the charge of pillage and plunder upon some 
individual officer or soldier under my command!” This was to the inhab- 
itants of a town in which he had previously reported the existence of a 
strong Union sentiment, and which had been given up by one of his brigade 
commanders to indiscriminate sack. {, These disorcers do not appear to have 
prevailed in the portion of the command immediately nnder Mitchel’s eye. 
The conditions which were found to exist when I arrived at Huntsville 
about the last of June were certainly not gratifying. The discipline of the 
command demanded vindication; the troops to a considerable extent were 
scattered, and their whereabouts unknown; thecavalry was broken down by 
marching and counter-marchings that seemed net to have been well consid- 
ered; a treatment partly authoritative and partly riotous, resulting from 
imperfect discipline and an injuclicions temper on the part of the commander 
of the troops, had embittered even that portion of the population that wonld 
have been friendly or passive; no supplies had been provided for the army 
on its arrival from Corinth; substantially nothing had been clone as ordered 
to repair the railroads to Nashville, though some steps had been taken, and 
the wagon train was worn down 1n hauling cotton for speculators. The meas- 
ures that were necessary to remedy this state of affairs—the frequent calls 
upon General Mitchel for information, the arrest and trial of offenders whose 
flagrant crimes he had condoned or neglected, the breaking up of Turchin’s 
ungoverned brigade, the orders with reference to the use of public trans- 
portation for private purposes, aud other reformatory measures — seemed 
unavoidably to reflect upon Mitchel, and no doubt he felt them keenly, 
though that was in no manner their object. The records show, however, 
that he had been preparing the way for a transfer to the east, though I knew 
nothing of itat the time. I had been in Huntsville three days, when I received 
a letter from him tendering the resignation of his commission, and I was 
requested to forward it to the War Department. I sent for him in a friendly 
spirit to dissuade him, but I found him avowedly in a very wounded frame 
of mind, and apparently fixed in his purpose. I therefore said to hin, 
“Very well; Iam sorry to have you go, but if you desire I will forward your 
letter, and recommend that you be assigned some other duty. I cannot 
approve your resignation. It is not necessary that you should sacrifice your 
commission merely because you do not wish to serve under my command.” 
And I forwarded his letter with an endorsement to that effect. The letter 
must now be on file in the War Department. The very next day orders, 
dated 9:20 a. u., were received by telegraph for him to repair to Washington, 
and he started immediately. The day after his departnre I was surprised to 


wb See the official order promulgating the trial and dismissal of Colonel Turchin. Several other officers 
were tried and variously punished by the same court for similar disorders.— D. C. B. 
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be shown the original of a dispateh from him to the War Departnient, on file 
in the telegraph office, saying that, finding it impossible to serve his country 
longer under his present commander, he had forwarded his unconditional 
resignation, and he solicited leave of absence for twenty days. Ifa leave of 
absence was his object, he knew I eould grant it as well as the Seeretary of 
aie 

Upon the whole, it is difficult to find satisfaetion in an attentive study of 
General Mitchel’s proceedings during the period referred to. The first oeeu- 
pation of the Memphis and Charleston railroad in April was well executed ; 
but everywhere the pleasing impression of an apparently vigorous action is 
marred by exaggeration and false coloring, and inconsisteney and self-seeking. 
The most trivial oceurrenee is reported with the flourish of a great battle; an 
old flat-boat in which he had rigged the machinery of a saw-mill, incapable 
of harming anything or resisting anything, 1s called a gun-Loat and named the 
Tennessee, whieh he reports he has extemporized, and hopes will arrive in 
time to take part in the fight at Chattanooga, where he hopes also to receive 
600 prisoners. At one moment he is appealing to be transferred to the Army 
of the Potomae, in order that he may have more active service; and almost 
in the same breath he is threatened by an overwhelming force, and 1s broken 
down by his responsibilities, and by his unceasing watehfulness night and day. 

But in spite of his peculiarities, General Mitchel was a valuable officer. 
He was a graduate of West Point, about fifty-five years of age,a man of good 
bearing and pure morals, of considerable culture, and some reputation in 
science, having been employed as a teaeher of science in a Cincinnati college, 
and having lectured and published entertainingly on astronomy. He was 
energetic in a certain way, and had some qualification from praetical experi- 
ence, as well as by education, in railroad eonstruction and management, which 
was often useful in the war. He was not insubordinate, but was restless in 
ordinary service, ambitious in an ostentatious way, and by temperament 
unsuited to an important independent command. Until the publication of 
volumes X. and XVI. of the “ Offieial Records” I knew nothing of the account 
which Mitchel after he went to Washington was called upon to render of his 
administration in North Alabama, in regard to discipline and cotton trading. 
He answered earnestly and no doubt satisfactonly. He had at the time 
reported to the War Department the use of Government transportation for 
getting out cotton for traders, but he did not report it to me. 

Whitelaw Reid, in his sketch of him in “Ohio in the War,” no doubt on 
Mitchel’s authority, gives me a credit to which I am not entitled, as having 
said to Mitehel at Huntsville that I would myself resign rather than that 
the country should be deprived of his valuabie services. General Mitchel was 
at last assigned to a sort of local command at Hilton Head, South Carolina, 
and died there from yellow fever under circumstances which inspired general 
sympathy, within a very few months after his departure from Huntsville. 


Postscript.—The foregoing notes were in the aswellas a book called “‘ Daring and Suffering,” by 
hands of the editors ef this work when there appear- the Rev. William Pittenger, attach great impor- 
ed a biography of General Mitchel written byhisson tance to the expedition under Andrews against the 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This biography Georgia railroad. [See pp. 709, 716.] There is 
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in Pittenger’s book an express assumption not 
adopted in the Mitehel biography, that this project 
was a part of acomprehensive plan of invasion de- 
vised by Mitchel, but it rests on no evidence what- 
ever. In moving upon Huntsville Mitchel was 
totally unprepared for the supposed enterprise, and 
instead of turning his eolumn to the east to take 
advantage of the occasion promptly, as he must 
have done if he would have availed himself of it at 
all, he at once spread his force to the right and 
left to secure both flanks —on his left destroying 
bridges which would have been necessary for the 
exceution of the alleged plan; and on the right 
taking steps to open communication with the army 
before Corinth. It is not improbable, however, 
that he hoped that Andrews’s work would give 
greater security to an advanee upon Huntsville. 

The military portion of the Mitchel biography 
shows on his part an unhappy misconception of his 
official functions, and breathes a general accent of 
complaint that his ability was fettered and his 
usefulness thwarted by the faults of his superiors. 
He was continually falling under hindrances 
and vexations which were the frnit of his vague 
impulses and erroneous notions of the military 
situation and of his relations to it. To Secretary 
Cliase he chafes that he had hoped he ‘* would be 
allowed to mareh on Chattanooga and Knoxville,” 
and now fears that his line is to be abandoned ; 
but his propositions, if they may he so called, are 
never submitted to his commanding officer, with 
information and reasons that might bring them 
to fruition if they deserved it. Having opened 
a direct correspondence with the Secretary of 
War, he uses the privilege to criticise the meas- 
ures of his commanding officer, nominates a 
military governor for North Alabama, and wants 
authority to send rebel citizens to Northern pris- 
ons. He complains to Secretary Stanton that his 
‘fis the first instance in the history of war where 
a general has been deprived of the command of 
his own lines of supply and communication,” 
never, apparently, realizing that in the independ- 
ent sense he is not a general at all, but only the 
commander of a detachment for a specific subor- 
dinate duty. The demoralizing effect of his 
surreptitious intercourse with Washington, en- 
couraged by Secretary Stanton, and some of it 


withheld from the offieial files but brought to light 


after twenty-five years in the biography, is to be 
seen in the whole of Mitchel’s career in North 
Alabama, and it followed him after his departure. 

In a long report evidently suggested by con- 
versations aud called for by the Secretary of 
War, Mitchel makes the statement, July 7th, that 
one month before, evidently referring to Neglevy’s 
expedition, he could have been ‘‘ permanently 
established in Chattanooga.” His dispatches from 
June 7th to the 22d explain the importance he 
attached to the occupation of Chattanooga and 
the difticulties which prevented him from seiz- 
ing it. No censure is meant to be applied to 
General Mitehel for not seizing Chattanooga 
at any time, but his dispatehes alluded to above 
and his report of July 7th show that his action 
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Was not consistent with his profession, and that 
his representations misled the Government and 
the public with reference to the responsibility of 
others, and the feasibility of an operation which 
upon his own judgment he had abandoned. 

I have no recollection of ever having been at 
General Mitchel’s quarters at Huntsville. It is 
not improbable, however, that on my arrival I 
was met by him and invited to his quarters. His 
son and biographer deseribes a scene as having 
occurred there on the day of my arrival: A map 
upon a pine-table under a tree, and on opposite 
sides ‘‘the two eommanders,” as he expresses it, 
one being the commander of the army and the 
other a subordinate officer belonging to it, consult- 
ing overa plan of campaign — “the one having thé 
power for deeision, the other being simply ad- 
viser.” After many hours, during which one talked 
much, and the other ‘‘ was, as usual, uncommunica- 
tive,” no conclusion was reached. The commander 
of the army ‘‘rolled up his maps and withdrew.” 
The next day, says the biographer, ‘‘ the eonsulta- 
tion was renewed at General Buell’s headquarters, 
and the next for three successive days.” ‘‘ General 
Mitchel pleaded with General Buell for a quick 
occupation of the territory east.” ‘‘At length,” says 
the biographer, ‘‘ Mitchel induced Buell to go to 
Bridgeport” to look over the ground, saying, ‘ I 
will have a train ready for you to-morrow morning 
at 7 o’clock,” “ but Buell deelined to go so soon.”’ 
Whereupon, Mitchel gave np the struggle, and 
retiring to his tent telegraphed to the Secretary 
of War: “ Findingit impossible toserve my country 
longer under my present commander, I have to- 
day forwarded through him my uneonditional res- 
ignation, and respectfully solicit leave of absenee 
for twenty days.” A eopy of this dispatch, the bi- 
ographer adds, he sent to General Buell. The biog- 
rapher then quotes ‘two documents,” written, as 
he says, ‘‘ within a day or two of each other,” ‘‘ to 
show how differently two men can look upon the 
same subject.” The second in citation, though the 
first in date, is the report called for by Secretary 
Stanton and made by Genera] Mitchel on the 7th 
of July, probably the next day after his arrival in 
Washington. It does not appear among the pub- 
lished war records, and I learn of its existence 
through the biography for the first time. It gives 
a so-called plan of campaign whieh it states that 
the writer, General Mitchel, had urged upon me. 
No plan of campaign was proposed to me by Gen- 
eral Mitchel, and no such controversy, or discus- 
sion, or series of eonsultations as would be inferred 
from the biography, ever occurred between us. 

General Mitchel failed to obtain from the War 
Department the recognition which he desired. 
The official records show in part, and a study of 
his son’s publication will indicate more fully, by 
what means and with what effect his influence 
entered, as it nevertheless did, into the channels 
of public opinion and the conncils of the Govern- 
ment. They may also explain the true cause of 
his many disappointments. The merely individual 
bearing of the inquiry, however, is now of little 
consequence.— D. C. BUELL. 
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CONFEDERATES IN PURSUIT, 


THE LOCOMOTIVE CHASE IN GEORGIA. } 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER, “p OHIO VOLUNTEERS, ONE OF THE RAIDERS. 


TMAE railroad raid in Georgia 1n the 
4+ spring of 1862 has always heen 
eousidered to rank high 
~~ among the striking and 
novel events of the eivil 
war. At that time Gen- 
eral O. M. Mitehel, under 
SS «whose authority it 
- Was organized [see 

pp. 708, 716], eom- 
manded Union forees 
in Middle Tennessee, 
eonsisting of a division of Buell’s Army. The 
Confederates were concentrating at Corinth, Miss., 
and Grant and Buell were advaneing by differ- 
ent routes toward that point. Mitchel’s orders 
required him to proteet Nashville and the eountry 
around, but allowed him latitude in the dispo- 
sition of his division, which, wit} detachiments and 
garrisons, numbered nearly seventeen thousand 
inen. His attention had long been turned to- 
ward the liberation of East Tennessee, whieh he 
knew President Lineoln also earnestly desired, 
and whiel would, if achieved, strike a most damag- 
ing blow at the resourees of the Rebellion. <A 
Union army onee 1n possession of East Tennessee 
would have the inestimable advantage, found 
nowhere else in the South, of operating in the 
midst of a friendly population, and having at hand 
abundant supplies of all kinds. Mitehel had no 
reason to believe that Corinth would detain the 
Union armies much longer than ort Donelson had 
done, and was satisfied that as soon as it had been 
eaptured, the next movement would be eastward 
toward Chattanooga, thus throwing his own di- 
vision in advanee. He determined, therefore, to 
press into the heart of the enemy’s country as far 
as possible, occupying strategical points before 
they were adequately defended. 
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BEGINNING OF THE 
PURSUIT. 


Ou the 8th of April, 18G62,— the day after the 
battle of Pittsburg Landiug, of which, however, 
Mitchel had reeeived no intelligenee,— Jie marched 
swiftly southward from Shelbyville and seized 
Huntsville, in Alabama, on the 11th of April, and 
then sent a detachment westward over the Mem- 
phis and Charleston railroad to open railway 
eommunieation with the Union army at Pittsburg 
Landing. 

Another detachment, commanded by Mitchel 
in person, advauneed on the same day 70 
miles by rail directly into the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, arriving unehecked within SO iniles of 
Chattanooga. In two hours’ time he could have 
reached that point, the most important  posi- 
tion in the West, with 2000 men. Why did 
he not go? The story of the railroad raid is the 
auswer, 

The night before breaking camp at Shelby- 
ville, Mitchel sent an expedition seeretly into 
the heart of Georgia to eut the railroad com- 
munieations of Chattanooga to the south and east. 
The fortune of this attempt had a most impor- 
tant bearing npon his movements, and will now be 
narrated. 

In the employ of General Buell was a spy, 
named James J. Andrews, who had rendered valu- 
able services [see p. 716] in the first year of the 
war, and had seeured the confidence of the Union 
eommanders. In Mareh, 1862, Buell had sent him 
secretly with eight men to burn the bridges west of 
Chattanooga; lut the failure of expected coépera- 
tion defeated the plan, and Andrews, after visiting 
Atlanta, and inspecting the whole of the enemy’s 
lines in that vieinity and northward, had returned, 
ambitious to make another attempt. His plans for 
the second raid were submitted to Mitehel, andon 
the eve of the movement from Shelbyville to Hunts- 
ville, the latter authorized him to take twenty- 


) See “‘ Official Records,” Volume X., Part I., pp. 630-639. {For a detailed account by the present writer, 
see “ Daring and Suffering,” War Publishing Co., N. Y.] 
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four men, secretly enter the enemv’s territory, 
and, by means of capturing a train, burn the 
bridges on the northern part of the Georgia State 
railroad, and also one on the East Tennessee 
railroad where it approaches the Georgia State 
line, thus completely isolating Chattanooga, which 
was then virtually ungarrisoned. 

The soldiers for this expedition, of whom the 
writer was one, were selected from the three Ohio 





JAMES J. ANDREWS. 
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regiments belonging to General J. W. Sill’s 
brigade, being simply told that they were wanted 
for secret and very dangerous service. So far as 
known not a man chosen declined the perilous 
honor. Our uniforms were exchanged for ordinary 
Southern dress, and all arms, except revolvers, 
were left in camp. On the 7th of April, by the 
roadside about a mile east of Shelbyville, in the 
late twilight, we met our leader. Taking us a 
little way from the road he quietly placed before 
us the outlines of the romantic and adventurous 
plan, which was: to break into small detachments 
of three or four, journey eastward into the mount- 
ains, and then work southward, traveling by rail 
after we were well within the Confederate lines, 
and finally meet Andrews at Marietta, Georgia, 
more than 200 miles away, the evening of the 
third day after the start. When cnestioned, we 
were to profess ourselves Kentuckians going to 
join the Southern army. 

@n the journey we were a good deal annoyed by 
the swollen streams and the muddy roads conse- 
quent on three days of almost ceaseless rain. 
Andrews was led to believe that Mitchel’s column 
would be inevitably delaved, and as we were ex- 
pected to destroy the bridges the very day that 
Huntsville was entered, he took the responsibility 
of sending word to our different groups that our 
attempt would be postponed one day— from Fri- 
day to Saturday, Apnl 12th. This was a natural 
bnt a most lamentable error of judgment. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE CHASE IN GEORGIA. 


One of the men was belated and did not join 
us at all. Two others were very soon captured 
by the enemy, and though their true character 
was not detected, they were forced into the 
Southern army, and two, who reached Marietta, 
failed to report at the rendezvous. Thus, when we 
assembled, very early in the morning, in Andrews’s 
room at the Marietta Hotel for final consultation 
before the blow was struck, we were but twenty, 
including our leader. <All preliminary difficulties 
had been easily overcome, and we were in good 
spints. But some serious obstacles had heen re- 
vealed on our ride from Chattanooga to Marietta 
the previous evening. 4 The railroad was found 
to be crowded with trains, and many soldiers were 
among the passengers. Then the station—hLig 
Shanty—at which the capture was to be effected 
had recently been made a Confederate camp. To 
suceced in our enterprise it would be necessary 
first to capture the engine ina guarded camp, with 
soldiers standing around as spectators, and then 
to run it from 100 to 200 miles throngh the 
enemy’s country, and to deceive or overpower all 
trains that should be met—a large contract for 
twenty men! Some of our party thought the 
ehanees of success so slight, under existing eir- 
cumstances, that they urged the abandonment of 
the whole enterprise. But Andrews declared his 
purpose to succeed or die, offering to each man, 
however, the privilege of withdrawing from the 
attempt—an offer no one was “in the least dis- 
posed to accept. Final instructions were then 
given, and we hurried to the ticket office in time 
for the northward bound mail train, and purchased 
tickets for different stations along the line in the 
direction of Chattanooga. 

Our ride as passengers was but eight miles. We 
swept swiftly aronnd the base of Kenesaw Mount- 
ain, and soon saw the tents of the forces camped 
at Big Shanty (now Kenesaw Station) gleam white 
in the morning inist. Here we were to stop for 
breakfast and attempt the seizure of the train. 
The morning was raw and gloomy, and a rain, 
which fell all day, had already begun. It was a 
painfully thriling moment! We were but twenty, 
with an army about us and a long and difficult 
road before us crowded with enemies. In an 
instant we were to throw off the disguise which 
had been our only protection, and trnst our lead- 
er’s genius and our own efforts for safety and sue- 
eess. Fortunately we had no time for giving way 
to reflections and conjectures which could only 
unfit us for the stern task ahead. 

When we stopped, the conductor, engineer, and 
many of the passengers hurried to breakfast, leav- 
ing the train unguarded. Now was the moment of 
action! Ascertaining that there was nothing to 
prevent a rapid start, Andrews, our two engineers, 
Brown and Knight, and the fireman hurried for- 
ward, unconpling a section of the train consisting 
of three empty baggage or box ears, the locomo- 
tive and tender. The engineersand fireman sprang 
into the eab of the engine, while Andrews, with 


w» The different detachments reached the Georgia State railroad at Chattanooga, and traveled as ordinary 
passengers on trains running sonthward.— EDITORS. 
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BIG SHANTY (NOW KENESAW) STATION. 


hand on the rail and foot on the step, waited to 
see that the remainder of the band had gained 
entrance into the rear box ear. This seemed diffi- 
eult and slow, though it really consumed but a 
few seconds, for the ear stood on a considerable 
bank, and the first who came were pitched iu by 
their comrades, while these, inturn, dragged in the 
others, and the door was instantly closed. A 
sentinel, with musket in hand, stood not a dozen 
feet from the engine watehing the whole proceed- 
ing, but before he or any of the soldiers and 
guards around could make up their minds to inter- 
fere, all was done, and Andrews, with a nod to his 
engineer, stepped on board. The valve was 
pulled wide open, and for a moment the wheels 
of the ‘‘General” slipped around ineffectively; 
then, with a bound that jerked the soldiers in the 
box ear from their feet, the little train darted away, 
leaving the camp and station in the wildest uproar 
and confusion. The first step of the enterprise 
was triumphantly accomplished. 

According to the time-table, of which Andrews 
had secured a copy, there were two trains to be 
met. These presented no serious hindrance to our 
attaining high speed, for we could tell just where 
to expect them. There was also a local freight 
not down on the time-table, but which could not be 
far distant. Auy danger of collisiou with it could 
be avoided by runuing according to the schednle 
of the captured train until it was passed; then, at 
the highest possible speed, we wonld run to the 
Oostenaula and Chickamauga bridges, lay them in 
ashes, and passon through Chattanooga to Mitehel, 
at Hiuntsville, or wherever eastward of that point 
he might be found, arriving long before the close 
of the day. It was a brilliant prospect, and, so far 
as humau estimates can determine, it would have 
been realized had the day been Friday instead of 
saturday. On Friday every train had been on 
time, the day dry, and the road in perfect order. 
Now the road was in disorder, every train far be- 
hind time, and two “ extras” were approaching us. 
But of these unfavorable conditions we knew 
nothing, and pressed confidently forward. 

We stopped frequently, at one point tore up the 
track, cut telegraph wires, and loaded on eross- 
ties to be used in bridge burning. Wood and 
water were taken without difficulty, Audrews tell- 
ing, very coolly, the story to which he adhered 
thronghout the rnn, namely, that he was an agent 
of General Beauregard’s running an impressed 
powder train through to that officer at Corinth. 
We had no good instruments for track-raising, as 
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we had intended rather to depend upon 
fire; but the amount of time spent in 
taking up arail was not material at this 
stage of our journey, as we easily kept 
on the time of our captured train. There 
was a wonderful exhilaration in passing 
swiftly by towns and stations throngh 
the heart of an enemy’s country in this 
manner. It possessed just enough of 
the spice of danger—in this part of the 
run—to render it thoroughly enjoyable. 
The slightest accident to our engine, 
however, or a misearriage in any part 
of our programme, would have completely changed 
the conditions. 

At Etowah Station we found the “ Yonah,” an 
old locomotive owned by an iron company, stand- 
ing with steam up; but not wishing to alarm the 
enemy till the local freight had been safely met, 
we left it unharmed. Kingston, thirty miles from 
the starting-point, was safely reached. A train 
from Rome, Ga., on a braneh road, had just ar- 
rived and was waiting for the morning mail— our 
train. We learned that the local freight would 
soon come also, and, taking the side track, waited 
forit. When it arrived, however, Andrews saw to 
his surprise and chagrin that it bore a red flag, 
indicating another train not far behind. Stepping 
to the conduetor, he boldly asked, ‘‘ What does it 
mean that the road is blocked in this manner 
when If have orders to take this powder to 
Beauregard without a minute’s delay?” The an- 
swer was interesting but not reassuring: ‘ Mitchel 
has captured Huntsville and is said to be coming 
to Chattanooga, and we are getting everything out 
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of there.” He was asked by Andrews to 
pull his train a long way down the track 
out of the way, and promptly obeyed. 

It seemed an exceedingly long time be- 
fore the expected ‘‘ extra” arrived; and 
when it did come it bore another red flag! 
The reason given was that the “local,” 
being too great for one engine, had been 
made up in two sections, and the second 
section would doubtless be along in a 
short time. This was terribly vexatious ; 
yet there seemed nothing to do but wait. 
To start out between the sections of an 
extra train would be to court destruction. 
There were already three trains around 
us, and their many passengers, and others, 
were growing very curious about the mys- 
terious train which had arrived on the 
time of the morning mail, manned by strangers. 
For an hour and five minutes from the time of arrival 
at Kingston, we remained in this most critical 
position. The sixteen of us who were shut np 
tightly in a box car, personating Beauregard’s am- 
munition,— hearing sounds outside, but unable to 
distinguish words,— had perhaps the most trying 
position. Andrews sent us, by one of the engi- 
neers, a cautious warning to bo ready to fight in 
ease the uneasiness of the crowd around led them 
to make any investigation, while he himself kept 
near the station to prevent the sending off of any 
alarming telegram. So intolerable was our sus- 
pense that the order for a deadly conflict would 
have been felt as a relicf. But the assurance of 
Andrews queted the crowd until tho whistle of 
the expected trainfrom the north was heard; then, 
as it glided up to the depot, past the end of our 
side track, we were off without more words. 

But unexpected danger had arisen behind us. 
Out of the panic at Big Shanty two men emerged, 
determined, if possible, to foil the unknown captors 
of their train. There was no telegraph station, 
and no locomotive at hand with which to follow; 
but the conductor of the train, W. A. Fuller, and 
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Anthony Murphy, foreman 
of the Atlanta railway ma- 
chine shops, who happened 
to be on board of Fuller’s 
train, started on foot after 
usas hard as they couldrun! 
Finding a hand-ear they 
mounted it and pushed for- 





ward till they neared Eto- ap 
wah, where they ran on the ? 
break we had made in the ; 

road and were precipitated 7 
down the embankment into rs HO 

the ditch. Continuing with ge ES 
more caution, they reached Na 

Etowah and found the ‘‘ Yo- ee 
nah,” which was at once 58 





pressed into service, loaded 
with soldiers who were at 
hand, and hurried with fly- 
ing wheels toward Kingston. Fuller prepared to 
fight at that point, for he knew of the tangle of extra 
trains, and of the lateness of the regular trains, and 
did not think we would be able to pass. We had 
been gone enly four minutes when he arrived and 
found himself stopped by three long, heavy trains 
of cars headed in the wrong direction. To move 
them out of the way so as to pass would cause a 
delay he was little inclined to afford — would in- 
deed have almost certainly given us the victory. 
So, abandoning his engine, he, with Murphy, ran 
across to the Rome train, and, uncoupling the en- 
gine and one ear, pushed forward with about forty 
armed men. As the Rome branch connected with 
the main road above the depot, he encountered no 
hindrance, and it was now a fairrace. We were 
not many minutes ahead. 

Four miles from Kingston we again stopped and 
eut the telegraph. While trying to take up a rail 
at this point, we were greatly startled. One end 
of the rail was loosened and eight of us were pull- 
ing atit, when distant, but distinct, we heard the 
whistle of a pursuingengine! With a frantic pull 
we broke the rail and all tumbled over the embank- 
ment with the effort. We moved on, and at Adairs- 
ville we found a mixed train (freight and passenger) 
waiting, but there was an express on the road that 
had not yet arrived. We could afford no more 
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delay, and set out for the 
next station, Calhoun, at 
terrible speed, hoping to 
reach that point before the 
express, Which was behind 
time, should arrive. The 
nine miles which we had to 
travel were left behind in 
less than the same number 
of minutes! The express 
was Just pulling out, but, 
hearing our whistle, backed 
before us until we were 
able to take the side track ; 
it stopped, however, in such 
a manner as completely to 
close up the other end of 
theswiteh. The two trains, 


side by side, almost touched Te SA 


each other, and our precip- 
itate arrival caused natural 
suspicion. Many searching 
questions were asked which 
had to be answered before 
we could get the oppor- 
tunity of proceeding. We, in the box ear, eould 
hear the altereation and were almost sure that a 
fight would be necessary before the conductor 
would consent to ‘‘pull up” in orcer to let us out. 
Here, again, our position was most critical, for the 
pursuers were rapidly approaching. 

Fuller and Murphy saw the obstruetion of the 
broken rail, in time to prevent wreck, by reversing 
their engine; but the hindranee was for the 
present insuperable. Leaving all their men 
behind, they started for a second foot-race. 
Before they had gone far they met the train we 
had passed at Adairsville and turned it back after 
us. At Adairsville they dropped the ears, and, 
with locomotive and tender loaded «with armed 
men, they drove forward at the highest speed 
possible. They knew that we were not many 
minutes ahead, and trusted to overhaul! us before 
the express train could be safely passed. 

But Andrews had told the powder story again, 
with all his skill, and had added a direct request in 
peremptory form to have the way opened before 
him, which the Confederate conductor did not see 
fit to resist; and just before the pursuers arrived 
at Calhouu we were again under way. Stopping 
once more to cut wires and tear up the track, we 
felt a thrill of exhilaration to which we had long 
been strangers. The track was now clear before 
us to Chattanooga; and even west of that city we 
had good reason to believe that we would find no 
other train in the way till we had reached Mitchel’s 
lines. If one rail could now be lifted we would be 
in a few minutes at Oostenaula bridge, and, that 
burned, the rest of the task would be little more 
than simple manual labor, with the enemy abso- 
lutely powerless. We worked with a will. 

But in a moment the tables were turned! Not 
far behind we heard the scream of a locomotive 
bearing down upon us at lightning speed! The 
men on board were in plain sight and well armed! 
Two minutes — perhaps one — would have removed 
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PURSUERS OFF THE TRACK. 


the rail at which we were toiling; then the game 
would have been in our own hands, for there was 
no other locomotive beyond that could be turned 
back after us. But the most desperate efforts 
were in vain, The rail was simply bent, and we 
hurried to our engine and darted away, while re- 
norselessly after us thundered the enemy. 

Now the contestants were in clear view, and a 
most exciting race followed. Wishing to gaina little 
time for the burning of the Oostenaula bridge we 
dropped one ear, and shortly after, another; but 
they were ‘picked up” and pushed ahead to Resaea 
station. We were obliged torun over the high tres- 
tlesand covered bridge atthat point withouta pause. 
This was the first failure in the work assigned us. 

The Confederates could not overtake and stop 
us on the road, but their aim was to keep close 
behind so that we might not be able to damage 
the road or take in wood or water. In the former 
they succeeded, but not the latter. Both engines 
were put at the highest rate of speed. We were 
obliged to cut the wire after every station passed, 
in order that an alarm might not be sent ahead, 
and we constantly strove to throw onr pursuer off 
the track or to obstruct the road permanently in 
some way so that we might be able to burn the 
Chickamauga bridges, still ahead. The chances 
seemed good that Fuller and Murphy would be 
wrecked. We broke out the end of our last box 
ear and dropped cross-ties on the track as we ran, 
thus cheeking their progress and getting far 
enough ahead to take in wood and water at two 
separate stations. Several times we almost lifted 
a rail, but each time the coming of the Confed- 
erates, within rifle range, compelled us to desist 
and speed on. Onr worst hindrance was the rain. 
The previous day (Friday) had been elear, with a 
high wind, and on such a day fire would have been 
easily and tremendously effective. But to-day a 
bridge could be burned only with abundance of 
fuel and careful nursing, 
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Thus we sped on, mile after mile, in this fear- 
ful chase, around curves and past stations in seem- 
ingly endless perspective. Whenever we lost 
sight of the enemy beyond a curve we hoped that 
some of ow obstructions had been effective in 
throwing him from the track and that we would 
see him no more; but at each long reach back- 
ward the smoke was again seen, and the shrill 
whistle was like the scream of a bird of prey. The 
time could not have been so very long, for the 
terrible speed was rapidly devouring the distance, 
but with our nerves strained to the highest tension 
each minute seemed an hour. Qn several ocea- 
sions the escape of the enemy from wreck seemed 
little less than miraculous. At one point a rail 





THE PURSUERS PUSINING TIE KRURNING CAR FROM 


was placed across the track so skillfully on a curve 
that it was not seen till the train ran upon it at 
full speed. Fuller says that they were terribly 
jolted, and seemed to bounce altogether from the 
track, but lighted on the rails in safety. Some of 
the Confederates wished to leave a train which was 
driven at such a reckless rate, but their wishes 
were not gratified. 

Before reaching Dalton we urged Andrews to 
turn and attack the enemy, laying an ambush so 
ws to get into close quarters that our revolvers 
might be on equal terms with their guus. [have 
little doubt that if this had been carried out it 
would have succeeded. But Andrews — whether 
because he thought the chanee of wrecking or ob- 
structing the enemy still good, or feared that the 
country ahead had been alarmed by a telegram 
around the Confederacy by the way of Richmond — 
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merely gave the plan his sanction without making 
any attempt to carry it into execution. 

Dalton was passed without difficulty, and beyond 
we stopped again to cut wires and obstruct the 
track. It happened that a regiment was encamped 
not a hundred yards away, but they did not molest 
us. Fuller had written a dispatch to Chattanooga, 
and dropped a man with orders to haveit forwarded 
instantly while he pushed on to save the bridges. 
Part of the message got through and created a 
wild panic in Chattanooga, although it did not ma- 
terially influence our fortunes. Our supply of fuel 
was now very short, and without getting rid of our 
pursuer long enough to take in more, it was evident 
that we could not run as far as Chattaiooga. 

While cutting the wire we made an 
attempt to get up another rail, but the 
enemy, as usual, were too quick for us. 
We had no tool tor this purpose except 
a wedge-pointed iron bar. Two or 
three bent iron claws for pulling out 
spikes would have given us such supe- 
riority, that, down to almost the last of 
our run, we would have been ablo to 
escape and to burn all the Chicka- 
mauga bridges. But it had not been 
our intention to rely on this mode of 
obstruction—an emergency only ren- 
dered necessary by our unexpected de- 
lay and the peuring rain. 

We made no attempt to damage the 
long tunnel north of Dalton, as our 
enemies had greatly dreaded. The last 
hope of the raid was now staked upon 
an effort of a different kind. A few 
more obstructions were dropped ou the 
track and our speed was increased so 
that we soon forged a considerable dis- 
tance ahead. The side and end boards 
of the last car were torn into shreds, 
all available fuel was piled upon it, 
and blazing brands were brought back 
from the engine. By the time we ap- 
proached a long covered bridge the 
fire in the car was fairly started. We 
uneoupled it in the middle of the 
bridge, and with painful suspense 
awaited the issue. Oh, for a few 
minutes till the work of conflagration was fairly 
begun! There was still steam-pressure cnough in 
our boiler to carry us to the next wood-yard, where 
we could have replenished our fuel, by foree if 
necessary, So as to run as near to Chattanooga as 
was deemed prudent. We did not know of the 
telegraph message which the pursuers had sent 
ahead. But, alas! the minutes were not given. 
Before the bridge was extensively fired the enemy 
was upon us. They pushed right into the smoke 
and drove the }Jurning car before them to the next 
side-track. 

With no ear left, and no fuel, the last scrap 
having been thrown into the engine or upon the 
burning car, and with no obstruction to drop on 
the track, our situation was indeed desperate. 

But it might still he possible to save ourselves 
if we left the train in a body and took a direct 
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END OF THE RUN—THE STOLEN ENGINE, THE ‘‘GENERAL,” ABANDONED. 


course toward the Union lines. Confederate pur- 
suers with whom I have since conversed have 
agreed on two points—that we could have es- 
eaped in the manner here pointed out; and that 
an attack on the pursuing train would likely have 
been sneeessful. But Andrews thought otherwise, 
at least inrelation to the former plan, and ordered 
us to Jump from the locomotive, and, dispersing in 
the woods, each endeavor to save himself. 

The question is often asked, ‘* Why did you not 
reverse your engine and thus wreck the one fol- 
lowing?” Wanton injury was no part of our plan, 
and we could not afford to throw away our engine 
till the last extremity. When the raiders were 
jumping off, however, the engine was reversed 
and driven back, but by that time the steam was 
so nearly exhausted that the Confederate engine 
had no difficulty in reversing and receiving the 
shock without injury. Both were soon at a 
stand-still, and the Confederates, reénforced by 
a party from a train which soon arrived on the 
scene,—the express passenger, which had been 
turned back at Calhoun,—continued the chase on 
foot. : 

It is easy now to understand why M{fitchel 
paused thirty miles west of Chattanooga. The 
Andrews raiders had been forced to stop eighteen 
miles south of the same town, and no flying train 
met Mitchel with tidings that all the railroad com- 
munications of Chattanooga were destroyed, and 
that the town was in a panic and undefended. 

A few words will give the sequel to this remark- 
able enterprise. The hunt for the fugitive raiders 
was prompt, energetic, and successful. Several 


yy The participants in the raid were: James J. An- 
drewa,* Leader; William Campbell,* a civilian who vol- 
unteered to accompany the raiders; George D. Wilson.,* 
Co. B, 2d Ohio; Marion -A. Ross,* Co. A, 2d Ohio; Perry 
G. Shadrack,* Co. K, 2d Ohio; Samuel Slavens,* 33d 
Ohio; Samuel Robinson,* Co. G, 33d Ohio; John Scott,* 
Co. Kk, 21st Ohio ; Wilson W. Brown,f Co. F, 21st Ohio; 


* Executed. 


t Escaped. 


were captured the same day, and all but two 
within a week. Even these two were overtaken 
aud brought back, when they supposed that they 
were virtually out of danger. Two who had reached 
Marietta, but had failed to board the train (J. h. 
Porter,t Co. C, 21st @hio, and Martiu J. Hawkins,t 
Co. A, 33d Ohio), were identified aud added to 
the band of prisoners. Now follows the saddest 
part of the story. Being in citizens’ dress within 
an encmy’s lines, the whole party were held as 
spies. A court-martial was convened, and the 
leader and seven out of the remaining twenty-one 
were condemned and exeented.sy The others were 
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William Knight,t Co. E, 21at Ohio; Mark Wood,t Co. C, 
21st Ohio; James A. Wilson.t Co. C, 21st Ohio; John 
Wollam.,t Co. C, 33d Ohio; D. A. Dorsey,f Co. H, 33d Ohio; 
Jacob Parrott,+ Co. K, 33d Ohio; Robert Butfium,t Co. H, 
21st Ohio; William Bensinger,t Co. G, 21st Ohio; Will- 
iam Reddick.t Co. B, 33d Ohio; E. H. Mason,t Co. K, 
21st Ohio; Williain Pittenger,t Co. G, 2d Ohio.— EDITORS. 


¢ Exchanged. 
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never brought to trial, probably because of the 
advance of Union forces and the consequent con- 
fusion into which the affairs of the Departments of 
East Tennessee and Georgia were thrown. Of the 
remaining fourteen, eight succeeded, by a bold ef- 
fort,—attacking their guard in broad daylight,—in 
making their escape from Atlanta, Ga., and ulti- 
mately in reaching the North. The other six, who 
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shared inthis effort, but were recaptured, remained 
prisoners until the latter part of March, 1863, when 
they were exchanged througha special arrangement 
made by Secretary Stanton. All the survivors of 
this expedition received medals and promotion. 
he pursuers also received expressions of grati- 
tude from their fellow Confederates, notably from 
the Governor and Legislature of Georgia. 


NOTES ON THE LOCOMOTIVE CHASE. 


BY JAMES bb. FRY, BREVET MAJOR-GENERANL, U.S. A. 


r ee expeditions to burn bridges near Chattanooga 
were sent from the Union lines early in 1862. 
The first was authorized by General D. C. Buell, 
commanding the Army of the Ohio, who had seized 
Nashville in the latter part of February, and was 
about marching south-westward to join Grant at 
Savannah on the Tennessee River. Buell was not 
unmindful of the advantage of breaking, west of 
Chattanooga, the railroad which led the Confed- 
erate forces from the east and south to his flank 
and also directly connected them with Corinth, 
against which Halleck was moving. <A spy by the 
name of Andrews, who was in Buell’s service, rep- 
resented early in March that with a party of six 
trusty wen he could destroy the bridges between 
Chattanooga and Bridgeport, and also the impor- 
tant bridge over the Tennessee, at the latter place, 
aud thus effectually prevent the enemy from using 
that route, either to reénforce Corinth or to re- 
turn to Middle Tennessee. Buell had received but 
little benefit from Andrews’s services % and did 
not encourage the proposition, but in consequence 
mainly of the confilence and urgency of the spy, 
he finally directed ine, his chief of staff, to confer 
fully with Andrews and use my discretion as to 
authorizing and organizing the enterprise. On the 
strength of Andrews’s assuranee that an engineer 
running a regular train over the road was in our 
interest and would use his locomotive for the pur- 
pose, I sanctioned and arranged the expedition. 
Genera] Mitchel was directed to furnish six men, 
if volunteers for the service could be found—that is 
all he had todo with the originalexpedition. Of this 
operation General Buell wrote, August 5th, 1865, 
to the Adjutant-General of the army as follows: 
“Sir: Inthe’ Official Gazette’ of the 21st ultimo, Isee 
a report of Jndge-Advoeate General Holt, dated the 27th 
of March, relative to an expedition set on foot in April, 
1862, under the anthority and direction (as the report 
says) of General O. M. Mitehel, the object of which was 
to destruy the communication on theGeorgia State rail- 
road hetween Atlanta and Chattanooga. The expedi- 


tion was set on foot under my authority, the plan was 
arranged between Mr. Andrews, whom [ bad bad in 


General Bnell writes, Mareh, 1888: ‘* Andrews came 
into my employment in the eapacity of aspy. Waving 
triffie in quiniuc, efe., as an excuse for his movements, 
he inade one trip and returned without information of 
any valne. He started on another ata critieal period, 
fnll of important facts. While the crisis was pending t 
expected him every day. Ie returned only after I en- 
tered Nashville, and then the current of events had told 
allheknew. . J had little contidence in his nseful- 
ness, apprehending that he thought more of bis traffic 


employment from shortly aft€r assuming command in 
Kentneky, and my ebief of staff, Colonel James B. Fry, 
and General Mitehel had nothing to do either with its 
conception orexeceution, except to furnish from bis com- 
mand the soldicra who touk part init. He was directed 
to furnish 6; instead of that he sent 22. Had he cop- 
formed to the instructions given him, it would have heen 
better, the chances of success wonld have been greater, 
and in any event several lives Would have beep saved. 
The report spenks of the plan as an emauation of genins, 
and of the results which it promised us absolutely 
sublime. It may be proper, therefore, to say that this 
statement is made for the sake of trnth, and not to call 
attention to the cxtravagant colorsin whicb it las been 
presented. Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
“Dp. C. BUELL, Major-General.” 


General Buell was speaking here of the first 
expedition,— the one he authorized. In relation to 
the merits of this scheme it nay be said that at the 
time perhaps the object was of sufficient impor- 
tunce to offset the probabilities of failure and the 
risk to the men engaged. But at best the under- 
taking was hardly commendable. Buell, basing no 
plans on the success of it, marched with the main 
body of his army for the field of Shiloh, without 
knowing the result. The effort failed, and when 
Andrews retnrned, early ip April, he found Mitchel 
in command below Nashville, and reported to him 
in Bue})’s absence, Therenpon Mitchel, on the 7th 
of April, 1862, set on foot the second expedition. 
This expedition also failed, aud with distressingly 
disastrous consequences tu those engaged in it. 
The Confederates were fully aware of the impor- 
tance of holding Chattanooga, and from my knowl- 
edge of the military situation at the time, the 
military commanders concerued, and the course of 
events afterward, I do not hesitate to express the 
opinion that if the raiders had succeeded in de- 
destroying every bridge on their proposed route it 
would have produced no important effect upon 
Mitchel’s military operations, and that he would 
not have taken, certainly would not have held, 
Chattanooga. Hence it is myopinion that Mitchcl’s 
bridge-burners took desperate chances to accom- 
plish objects of no substantial advantage. } 


than of the object for which he was engaged. When he 
proposed to attempt the destruction of bridges I did not 
assent. . .. He, however, interested my ebicf of staff, 
and at the request of the latter f consented to the ar- 
rungement that was completed between them.”’— J. B. F. 

) General Buell writes: “The damage could only 
have been partial and temporary; and no condition 
of the contending forces then existed upon whieh the 
obstruction conld have exerted any dccisive ,influ- 
ence.”—J. B. F. 
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HALLECK’S ARMY ON THE MARCH TO CORINTH, 
FROM A LITHOGRAPH. 


VA wen eE EAST OF THE MISSISSIRET 


BY COLONEL THOMAS L. SNEAD.! 


KAUREGARD, withdrawing his army in good order from the field of 
Shiloh, took position once more within the defenses of Corinth, and 
called for help to stay the advance of Halleck’s fast-gathering forces. Of the 
40,000 men who had followed Johnston out to battle, 30,000 were again in 
the trenches on the 9th of April, 1862. Van Dorn, after his defeat at Pea 
Ridge, was hastening to join them from the trans-Mississippi with the remain- 
der of the Army of the West more than twenty thousand strong. Its advance 
under Price was even now embarking on the White River of Arkansas, and 
would be at Corinth in less than a week. Kirby Smith Jj sent his every avail- 
able regiment from East Tennessee, and Pemberton | every man that could 
be spared from the coasts of Carolina and Georgia. The armies which had 
been assembled for the defense of New Orleans and Pensacola had already 
been sent to Corinth, and had fonght at Shiloh. Téhe President telegraphed 
on the 10th of April to the governors of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 


§See (Vol. I., p. 262) Colonel Snead’s paper on Virginia, assumed command of the District of East 
‘The First Vear of the Warin Missouri,” of which ‘Tennessee (afterward raised to a Department), 


this is a continuation.— EDITORS. with headquarters at Knoxville, on the Sth of 
a Major-General E. Kirby Smith, who, as a brig- Mareh, 1862.— Epitors. 
adier-general, had eommanded a brigade in Gen- 4 Major-General John C. Pemberton at this time 


eral J. E. Johnston’s Army of the Shenandoah at commanded the Confederate Departinent of South 
the battle of Bull Run (where he was wounded), Carolina, with headquarters at Charleston, South 
and afterward a division in the Army of Northern Carolina.— EDITORS. 
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Mississippi, and Louisiana, ‘* Beauregard must have reénforeements to meet 
the vast accumulation of the enemy before him. ‘The neeessity is imminent, 
the ease of vital importanee. Send forward to Corinth all the armed men 
that you can furnish.” The Confederate Congress supported all this aetivity 
by enacting 1n haste on the 22d of April a stringent law for conseripting every 
white male between the ages of 18 and 35. 

Halleck was at St. Louis, getting ready in his elaborate way to go to the 
Tennessee, when he was startled by learning that Grant had been attacked 
at Shiloh and had barely eseaped a great disaster. Hastening to the front, 
he assumed command in person of the forces in the field on the 11th of 
Apri, and proceeded to execute deliberately his long-conceived plan of 
campaign. 

Preéminently cautions by nature, and the more eantious now because he 
was sure of nltimate sueecess, and averse always to the unnecessary shedding 
of human blood, Halleck, instead of advaneing boldly against Beauregard as 
Grant would have done and risking all upon the hazard of a battle whose issue 
would have been uncertain, first fortified his position on the left bank of the 
Tennessee, and then began to strengthen his army by bringing to it all the 
available forees of his immense Department. 

Pope was recalled from before Fort Pillow, whieh he was preparing to attack, 
and reached the Tennessee with the Army of the Mississippi on the 21st of 
April. He came flushed with his vietories at New Madrid and at Island No. 
Ten —the last of which Halleck pronounced “a splendid achievement, exceed- 
ing in boldness and brilhaney all other operations of the war,” and one that 
“would be memorable in military history and admired by future genera- 
tions.” Halleck did not then know how weakly the place had been defended 
by the officer to whom Beauregard had imtrusted its defense. 

Though the main body of the army with whieh Curtis had defeated Van 
Dorn at Elkhorn was still dragging itself slowly over the mountains, or 
floundering through the swamps of Arkansas, it, too, sent reénforeements to 
the Tennessee. 

At length, toward the last of April, Halleck had assembled on the banks of 
the Tennessee an army of one hundred thousand meu. 

Remarkable and imposing as this great army was for its numbers and the 
excellence of its personvel, it was still more remarkable for its array of dis- 
tinguished leaders. Among them were the future generals-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States,— Halleck himself, and after him the three most 
suecessful of all the soldiers that fought for the Union—Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan; and with them were George H. Thomas, whom Greeley believed 
to be the greatest soldier of them all, and Buell, and Pope, and Roseerans, 
and many others that rose to high command. With it, but not of it, were 
also the great War Governor of Indiana, Oliver P. Morton, and the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Colonel Thomas A. Seott, the railway king of the future, 
who had come to advise and assist Halleck; while in commands more or less 
inportant were MeClernand, Palmer, Oglesby, Hurlbut, John A. Logan, and 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, Illinoisians all. 
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THE 31ST OHIO VOLUNTEERS BUILDING BREASTWORKS BEFORE CORINTH IN MAY, 1862. 
FROM A LITHOGRAPH. 


Halleck, before advancing, reorganized his army. Having little faith in 
Grant, he assigned him to the merely honorary position of second in command 
of the forees—a position analogous to and as unimportant as that of Vice- 
President. George H. Thomas was transferred with his division from 
Buell’s army to Grant’s—the Army of the Tennessee—and put in command 
of that army, which formed the nght wing of the forees. Buell with the 
Army of the Ohio occupied the center, and Pope with the Army of the 
Mississippi the left. 

Moving cautiously, and intrenching every time that he halted, Halleck by 
the middle of May approached within four miles of Corinth, some twenty 
miles from the Tennessee. He then seized and fortified a line extending froin 
the Mobile and Ohio railroad on the north-west to and beyond Farmington 
on the sonth-east—some five miles or more in length—and began to mount 
Ins heavy siege guns. By the 25th of May he was almost ready to open with 
these upon the Confederates, some of whose intrenchments were hardly a 
thousand yards in his front. 

Halleck’s force now amounted to more than 110,000 fighting men. Beaure- 
gard’s army had long ago reached its maximum, and was fast wasting away 
with disease. Of the 80,000 officers and men who were at Corinth, 18,000 
were in the hospitals, and of the rest there were very few whose health was 
not affected by the pestilential air and unwholesome water of that swamp- 
snrrounded village. Of those that were fit for duty, 5000 were on detached 
service and 4000 were on extra duty. There were ‘* present for duty” 53,000 
officers and men. One-third of them belonged to the Army of the West, and 
two-thirds to the Army of the Mississippi. The latter was commanded by 
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Bragg and the former by Van Dorn. Polk, Hardee, and Breekinridge com- 
manded corps in the Army of the Mississippi. 

On the 25th of May General Beauregard called his subordinate command- 
ers together—namely, Bragg, Van Dorn, Polk, Hardee, Breekinridge, and 
Price}—to discuss the propriety of evacuating Corinth. The matter was 
fully debated, particularly by General Hardee, who urged, with great good 
sense, that Corinth should be forthwith abandoned and the army withdrawn 
southward along the hne of the Mobile and Ohio railroad. The necessity for 
this course had indeed become apparent to every one, and Beauregard issued 
the appropriate orders the same night. 

It was none too soon, for Halleck would be ready within two or three days 
to open with shot and shell from his great guns, and to attack the weak 
defenses of the Confederates with an overwhelming force. He was also 
extending his hne so as to flank Beauregard on the south and west, and to 
eut the railroad behind the Confederates. 

The evacuation was condueted with the utmost seerecy. The troops were 
ordered to the front with three days’ eooked rations in their haversaeks, 
and told that they were about to attack the enemy. The sick were then sent. 
to the rear, and all military stores and supplies were removed by the railways 
which were still at Beauregard’s service. That the army was about to retreat: 
was known to very few of its offieers till the 29th. During that night there 
was a great running of cars, and the Confederates were ordered to eheer 
whenever a train arrived, so as to delude Halleek into believing that they 
were being reénforeed. Before daybreak of the 30th all of Beanregard’s 
forees except his cavalry had been withdrawn from Corinth. 

Halleck had been completely deceived. Pope telegraphed him a few lines 
before daybreak (May 30th): “ The enemy are reénforeing heavily in my front 
and on iny left. The cars are running eonstantly, and the cheering is 1m- 
mense every time that they unload in front of me. I have no doubt that I 
shall be attacked in heavy foree at dayhght.” Halleck thereupon ordered 
Grant to hold the reserve, and Buell the center, in readiness to reénforee 
Pope. It was not until 5 o’clock in the morning that any one, exeept some 
war eorrespondents, )P even suspected that the Confederates were retreating, 
and it was nearly 7 when the first Union troops entered the town and 
learned that Beauregard had certainly escaped. His army was then safe 
behind the Tuscumbia. 


4 It may be of interest to mention that General 
Price regarded Beauregard as the fittest of these 
officers for a great command.— T. L. 8. 

p General Pope’s dispateh here qnoted is dated 
May 380th, 1:20 a.m. At GaA.M. he reported ‘a 
succession of loud explosions,” adding that ‘ every- 
thing indicates evacuation and retreat.” Atd A. M. 
Brigadier-General William Nelson had reported: 
“The prisoner who accompanies this states that 
the enemy have gone, and the town to me ap- 
pears to be on fire.” General Grant mentions, 11 
his ‘‘ Memoirs,” Vol. I, p. 379, that, ‘‘ probably on 
the 28th of May, General John A. Logan 


said to me that the enemy had been evacuating 
for several days, and that, if allowed, he could go 
into Corinth with his brigade. Trains of cars were 
heard coming into and going out of Corinth con- 
stantly. Some of the men who had heen engaged 
in various capacities on railroads before the war, 
claimed that they could tel! by putting their ears to 
the rail, not only which way the trains were mov- 
ing, but which trains were loaded and which were 
empty. They said loaded trains had been going 
out for several days and empty ones coming in.’ 
Subseqnent events proved the correctness of their 
judgment.” — EDITORS. 
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GENERAL P@PE’S ENCAMPMENT BEF@®RE CORINTH IN MAY, 1862. 
The camps, beginning at the left, are those of the 8th Wisconsin, 27th Tllinvis, 10th Miehigan, 14th Michigan, 
49d Illinois, 16th Illinois, 27th Ohio, 51st [llinois, 22d Illinois, and 39th Ohio. In the middle distance, on 
the right, are seen Captain Williams's siege guns. The flag marks General Pope’s headquarters. 

Pope’s forces went 1n pursnit. Before mght (May 30th) he reported that 
he had captured hundreds of barrels of beef, several hundred wagons, and 
seven thousand stand of arms, which Price and Van Dorn, in their haste to 
get away, had abandoned. Two days later (June Ist) he reported that Colonel 
Elhott, with a brigade of cavalry (one regnnent of which was commanded 
by Sheridan), had, among other things done at and near Booneville on the 
3a0th of May, destroyed 10,000 stand of small arms, 3 pieces of artillery, 
a great quantity of clothing and ammunition, and had paroled 2000 pris- 
oners, who could not keep up with his cavalry; and on the 3d of June he 
reported “the woods for miles are full of stragglers from the enemy, who 
are coming in in squads. Not less than ten thonsand men are thns scattered 
about, who will come in within a day or two.” 

The next day (June 4th) Halleck telegraphed to Washington: 


‘‘ General Pope with 40,000 men is 30 miles south of Corinth, pushing the enemy hard. He 
already reports 10,000 prisoners and deserters from the enemy, and 15,000 stand of arms ecapt- 
ured. . . . A farmer says that when Beauregard learned that Colonel Elhott had cut the 


railroad on his line of retreat he became frantic, and told his men to save themselves the best 
they could.” % 


At that very time (Jnne 4th) Pope himself was within 4 miles of Halleck’s 
headquarters; Beauregard with his entire army was still within 27 miles of 
Corinth, and nobody was pushing him. He had already been there several 
days, and he remained there three or four days longer. Price and Van Dorn 
had not abandoned any wagons, nor had they abandoned any arms. Colonel 
Elhott had destroyed abont 2000 mnskets at Booneville, and had found abont 

\ General Pope afterward denied having made telegram to the Secretary of War, July 3d, 1862, 
any such report, and complained that General Claiming that he had “telegraphed the exact 
Halleck’s dispatch had done him injustice. See language of General Pope” (‘‘ Official Records,” 
his correspondence with General Halleck, July Vol. X., Pt. L, p. 671). No dispatch from General 


38d-5th, 18635, in the ‘‘ Official Records,” Vol. X.. Pope containing this ‘‘ exact language ” appears in 
Pt. IL, pp. 635-637. See also General Halleck’s the “ Official Records.”— EpiToRs, 
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2000 sick men there and several hundred stragglers. But he did not carry off 
a single prisoner, nor did he parole one. 

Beauregard, far from being frantic with alarm and despair, assumed such a 
threatening attitude on the 4th that Halleck, at Pope’s request, ordered Buell 
to the front by forced marches, with twenty thousand men to reénforce him. 
Reaching Booneville the next day, Buell assumed command of the combined 
force, amounting to about sixty thousand men, and on the Sth ordered a 
reconnoissance in force to be made the next morning, in order to ascertain 
the strength and position of the enemy. 

Beauregard was already on his way to Tupelo, 25 miles farther south, and 
52 miles from Corinth. Pope fired a parting shot at him by telegraphing to 
Halleck: 


‘They have lost by desertion of the Tennessee, Kentucky and Arkansas regiments near 
20,000 men, since they left Corinth. All the regiments vet left from these States passed down 
closely guarded on both sides by Mississippi and Alabama troops.” 


The “ Official Records” show that Beauregard lost less than 4000 on the 
retreat from Corinth, and many of these came in after a few days. The 
Army of the West, and notably Price’s division, mustered more men “ present 
for duty” the day after it reached Tupelo than when it began its retreat 
from Corinth. 

By the series of operations which Halleck had directed since he assumed 
command at St. Louis in November, 1861, the Confederates had now been 
driven out of Missouri, north Arkansas, Kentucky, and all of western and 
middle Tennessee, and had lost every city and stronghold on the Missis- 
sippi except Vicksburg. No wonder that the Government was so well pleased 
with him that on the Sth of June, 1862, it extended his command over the 
whole of Kentucky and Tennessee, so that he might have abundant means to 
conduct the new campaign upon which he had determined, with Chattanooga 
as its first objective. 

He began straightway to prepare for it by sending Buell’s army back into 
middle Tennessee, and by making such disposition of his forces in western 
Tennessee as would assure the safety of that part of his command and of the 
country west of the Mississippi. In the midst of these preparations the 
President, whose confidence in McClellan had been greatly shaken by the 
latter’s reverses before Richmond, appointed Halleck (July 11th) general-in- 
chief, and ordered him to repair forthwith to Washington. Halleck, before 
leaving, put Grant in command of all the troops west of the Tennessee, 
including those at Columbus and Cairo; ordering him, however, to send 
Hovev’s division to Helena to reénforce Curtis, and Thomas into middle 
Tennessee to rejoin Buell. 

«Ass soon as Beauregard, whose health had been seriously impaired, was 
satisfied that Halleck did not intend to attack him at Tupelo, he turned over 
the command of his army temporarily to Bragg (June 17th) and went to 
Mobile. When the President learned this fact he relieved Beauregard, and 
assigned Bragg to the command of the Department. 
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While Halleck at Corinth and Bragg at Tupelo were engaged in the con- 
genial business of reorganizing and disciplining their armies, a cavalry 
engagement took place near Booneville which, though only an affair of out- 
posts, is worth relating, because it bronght into conspicuous notice a young 
officer of rare merit and singular good fortune— Philip H. Sheridan. At the 
beginning of 1862 he was still but a captain of infantry, on duty as quarter- 
master and commissary of the army with which Curtis was marching against 
Price in Missowi. He had come to Corinth with Halleck, and was still doing 
duty there as quartermaster when, on the 25th of Mav, he was made colonel 
of the 2d Michigan Cavalry. Within forty-eight hours he went with Elliott on 
what Pope says was “the first cavalry raid of the war,” and participated in 
the attack npon Booneville (May 30th). He was now fairly started in his 
new career. On the Ist of July he was in command of a brigade consisting 
of two cavalry regiments, and had just established his headquarters at 
Booneville. 

Bragg, who was sending a division of infantry to Ripley, Miss., had ordered 
Chalmers (June 30th) to take some 1200 or 1500 cavalry, and to cover the 
movement of this infantry by making a feint upon Rienzi. In executing 
this order Chalmers encountered Sheridan (July Ist), and a stubborn engage- 
ment took place. It lasted from 8:30 in the morning till late in the afternoon, 
when, Sheridan having been reénforeced by infantry and artillery, Chalmers 
retired. 

Rosecrans (who, in June, upon Pope’s transfer to the East, had sueceeded 
him in the command of the Army of the Mississippi, to which Sheridan’s 
brigade belonged) issued an order declaring that “the coolness, determina- 
tion, and fearless gallantry displayed by Colonel Sheridan and the officers 
and men of his command in this action deserved the thanks and admiration 
of the army,” and telegraphed Halleck: “‘ More cavalry massed under such 
an officer would be of great use to us. Sheridan onght to be made a brig- 
adier. He would not be a stampeding general.” Halleck at once asked the 
President to promote him “for gallant conduct in battle”; and soon after- 
ward Generals Rosecrans, J. C. Sullivan, Gordon Granger, Elliott, and Asboth 
telegraphed to Halleck (then in Washington): “The undersigned respect- 
fully beg that you will obtain the promotion of Sheridan. He is worth 
lis weight in geld.” He was eventually promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general, his commission lating from this fight with Chalmers on July Ist. 

When the army had got into camp at Tupelo, and it was apparent that 
hostilities would not be resumed immediately, General Price went to Rich- 
mond in order to persuade the President to send him and the Missourians 
back to the trans-Mississippi. Beauregard, Bragg, and Van Dorn all advised 
that this be done; and Van Dorn, who was still in nominal command of the 
country west of the Mississippi, generously urged the President to assign 
General Price to that command, saying, in a private letter to Mr. Davis, that 
as “the love of the people of Missouri was so strong for General Price, and 
his prestige as a commander so great there, wisdom would seem to dictate 
that he be put at the head of affairs in the West.” 
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All along the route to Richmond crowds testified their great admiration for 
Price. At Richmond, the capital of his native State, he was féted and honored, 
even in the midst of the great anxiety which was felt 1m the dangerous pres- 
enee of MeClellan’s great army within sight of the capital. The General 
Assembly gave him a formal reception, and the people manifested for him 
their respect and affection. 

Not so the President. He received the general courteously, but he had 
been strongly prejudieed against him; he had httle confidence in any soldier 
who had not been edueated at West Point, and he had been told again and 
again, by those who did not know the differenee between a drill-sergeant and 
a general, that Price was not a diseiphnarian, and that his army was a mere 
mob. I do not blame Mr. Davis for beheving it, for some of the nen who 
told these things were men of high degree,— generals, congressmen, states- 
men, and many of them, I am sorry to have to add, Missourians. 

President Davis asked Price to express Is opinions and wishes in writing. 
This the general did, as he did everything, plainly, sensibly, and modestly, 
asking for humself nothing but pennission to return with lis Missourians to 
Arkansas, there to rally around these veterans an army with which to gain 
possession of their own State. 

This letter was subnutted to the President, who, after a few days, sent for 
the general. The details of this final interview, at which the Secretary of 
War and myself were also present, are deeply impressed upon my memory. 
After discussing the inatter awhile, the President said that he had determined 
not to let the general and the Missourians return to the trans-Mississippi. 

“Well, Mr. President,” said General Price, with the utmost respect and 
courtesy of manner, “ Well, Mr. President, if you will not let me serve you, I 
will nevertheless serve my country. You cannot prevent me from doing that. 
IT will send you my resignation, and go back to Missouri and raise another 
army there withont your assistanee, and fight again under the flag of Missouri, 
and win new victories for the South in spite of the Government.” 

No one who ever eneountered Jefferson Davis in authority, especially when 
he was President, can ever forget the measured articulation with which he 
gave force to words addressed to one who presumed to oppose lis wishes or 
to refuse obedience to Ins will, And now he had been defied in the very 
Executive Chamber of the Confederacy by a wild Western chieftain, whom 
he had himself raised from insignificance as a major-general of the Missouri 
militia to the height of major-general in the provisional army of the Confed- 
erate States. His eye flashed with anger as he glanced to the general’s 
flushed face, and Ins tone was contemptuous, as he rephed with measured 
slowness: “ Your resignation will be promptly accepted, General; and if you 
do go back to Missouri and raise another army, and win victories for the 
south, or do it any service at all, no one will be more pleased than myself, 
or,” after a pause which was intended to emphasize, and did emphasize, the 
words that followed, “more siipiresed.” 

“Then I will surprise you, sir,” said the general, bringing his elenched fist 
down upon the table with a violence which set the mkstands and everything 
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upon it a-danecing; and out he went, indignant and furious, to return to his 
hotel and forward his resignation. The next day Price was informed that the 
President, instead of accepting his resiguation, would instruct Bragg to send 
the Missourians to the trans-Mississippi1 as soon as it could safely be done. 

Leaving Richmond while the Seven Days’ battles were still being fought 
within sight of the capital, General Price arrived at Tupelo on the 2d of July. 
On reporting to Bragg, the latter told him that he could not spare him or the 
Missouri troops just then, but would give him command of the Army of the 
West, since Van Dorn had been sent by order of the President to relieve 
Lovell in the command at Vicksburg, then threatened by Farragut’s fleet. 

Halleck, as has been said, began to move his army toward Chattanooga 
immediately after occupying Corinth. One of his last acts, before laying 
down his Western command in order to assume the position of general-in- 
chief, was to order Grant to send Thomas’s division eastward to Buell. ‘This 
was done in obedience to the wishes of President Lincoln, who telegraphed 
him on the 30th of June not to do anything which would foree him “to give 
up, or weaken, or delay the expedition against Chattanooga. To take and 
hold the railroad at or east of Cleveland, in east ‘Tennessee, is, I think, fully 
as important as the taking and holding of Richmond.” 

The Confederate Government also recognized the vital importance of Chat- 
tanooga and reorganized its Western commands accordingly. The country 
west of the Mississippi was erected into a separate military department, 
and Bragg was assigned to the command of all the country lying between 
the Mississippi and Virginia. This was done on the 18th of July, and Bragg 
at once determined to transfer the bulk of his forces to Chattanooga, and, 
assuming the offensive before Buell was ready to oppose him, to push boldly 
through ‘Tennessee into Kentucky, and call upon the people of those States 
to rise and help him to drive the enemy beyond the Ohio. 

To this end he made his dispositions. Van Dorn was assigned to the 
command of the District of the Mississippi lying along the eastern bank of 
that river, and ordered to defend Vicksburg, to keep open communication 
with the trans-Mississippi, and at the same time to prevent the Union armies 
from occupying the north-eastern part of the State of Mississippi. Forney 
was left in command of the district of the Gulf. Price was placed in com- 
mand of the District of the Tennessee, with orders to hold the line of the 
Mobile and Ohio railroad, and, above all, to watch Grant and prevent him 
from sending reénforcements to Buell in middle Tennessee. Kirby Smith 
was directed to get ready to move from Knoxville, and Humphrey Marshall 
out of Western Virginia into Kentucky. Polk was ‘Second in command of 
the forces”; Hardee was put in immediate command of the Army of the 
Mississippi, now thoroughly reorganized. On Jnly 21st this army started for 
Chattanooga, the infantry being sent by rail 77a Mobile. To cover the move- 
ment, Bragg sent Wheeler with his cavalry on a raid into west Tennessee. s¢ 

vx The Confederate cavalry brigade, at this time tucky regiments; afterward of the 3d Georgia, 


commanded by Colonel Joseph Wheeler, consisted 1st Kentucky, and Sth Texas regiments and 9th 
at first of parts of the Ist Alabama and 1st Ken- Teunessee battalion.—EDITORs. 
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Price was left with the Army of the West at Tupelo. At the time when 
Price assumed command of this army it consisted of two divisions of infantry, 
a light battery for each brigade, and a small force of cavalry. One division 
was commanded by Brigadier-General Henry Little, and the other by Briga- 
cier-General Dabney H. Maury. The strength of the two was about 15,000 
officers and men, but of these nearly 4000 were sick or on extra duty; there 
were, therefore, about 11,000 “ present for duty.” 

As the cavalry of the Army of the West had been dismounted in Arkansas 
when about to be moved to Corinth, Price’s mounted foree consisted of only 
afew fractional regiments and independent companies, which, all together, 
could not muster one thousand men for duty. One of his first cares was to 
organize this foree efficiently. The difficulty of the task was increased by the 
fact that the men were seattered in all directions on picket duty; and, more- 
over, they had never been accustomed to act together. With the consent of 
Brage he assigned Frank C. Armstrong, who had lately been elected colonel 
of the sd Louisiana infantry (one of the best regiments iu the service), to the 
command of the eavalry, with the provisional rank of brigadier-general; and 
Armstrong quickly brought it to a gh state of discipline and efficiency. 

On leaving Tupelo, Bragg ordered other troops within the district to report 
to Price, whose ‘ effeetive” force was thus raised to about fifteen thousand. 

Hardee left Tupelo on the 29th of Jnly, and during the next week all of the 
Army of the Mississippi was on its way to Chattanooga. Price at once began 
to get ready to move toward Cornth, in order, by threatening that place, to 
keep Grant from reénforeing Buell. As, however, he knew that he would 
have to encounter a foree of at least thirty thousand men, he did not dare to 
make any serious advance without the codperation of Van Dorn, to whom he 
therefore wrote, on the 31st of July (sending the letter by Dr. Blackburn, one 
of his volunteer aides, since Governor of Keutueky), that he would hinseif be 
ready within a few days to move against Grant with fifteen thousand etfect- 
ives, and would gladly place himself and them under his command if he 
would, with his own available force, cooperate 1n the proposed movement. 

Unfortnnately Van Dorn at Vicksburg did not have any available force at 
that time, or for many weeks afterward. With the assistance of the gun-boat 
Arkansas he had demonstrated to Farragut the impracticability of taking 
Vicksbnrg without the codperation of a large land force, and had caused him 
to return to New Orleans with his fleet, and Davis’s and Ellet’s to retire up 
the river, and on July 27th, the very day on which Farragnt withdrew, he 
ordered Breckinridge to proceed at once to Baton Rouge with five thonsand 
picked men and occupy that place.| A series of misadventures had followed 
that expedition, and Van Dorn, far from being able to codperate with Price 
in a forward movement, was himself in great want of reénforcements for 
Breckinridge, and implored Price to send that officer a brigade. 

Now it had so happened that when General Hardee was leaving Tupelo on 
the 29th of July he sent for me (I being at that time chief of staff of the Dis- 
trict of the Tennessee), and said that he had just learned of Van Dorn’s expe- 


} For aecounts of operations about Vicksburg see Vol. III. of this work.— EDITORS. 
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MAP OF THE CORINTH AND IUKA REGION. 


dition against Baton Rouge; that he feared that it would lead Van Dorn into 
other adventures wlnich would overtask Ins strength, and that Van Dorn 
would then call on General Price to help him. ‘ Now,” said he, “ when this 
happens, as it surely will, I want you to say to General Price, for me, that the 
success of General Brage’s movement into Tennessee and Kentucky depends 
greatly upon his (Price’s) ability to keep Grant from reénforemg Buell, and 
consequently that General Brage would sternly disapprove the sending of any 
reénforcements whatever to Van Dorn. Say to General Price that I know 
that General Bragg expects him to keep his men well in hand, and ready to 
move northward at a moment’s notice.” 

Simultaneously with Van Doru’s request for reéntorcements came a tele- 
gram from Brage (August 2d) saying that Grant had been reénforeing Buell, 
and that “the road was open for him (Price) into west Meonegaee” Price 
therefore rephed to Van Dorn that in view of Bragg’s telegram, and consider- 
ing the very important relations which the Army of the West bore to that in 
east Tennessee, he could not send any of Ins troops to Breckinridge, but 
must concentrate them for a forward movement. 

““The enemy [said he] is still transferring his troops from Corinth and its vicinity eastward. 


He will, by the end of this week, have reduced the force toits minimum. We should be quick to 
take advantage of this, for he will soon begin to get in reénforcements under the late eall for 


= 
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volunteers. Every consideration makes it important that I shall move forward without 
a day’s unnecessary delay. I earnestly desire your codperation in such a movement, and will, 
as I have before said, gladly place my army and myself under your command in that con- 
tingency.” 

Bragg, to whom Price forwarded a copy of this correspondence, warmly 
approved Price’s conduct, and ordered Van Dorn (August 11th) to codperate 
with Price. Price meanwhile went vigorously to work to get ready for active 
operations. An efficient officer, who had been sent to Richmond for funds, 
came back with enough to pay off the troops and to purchase an abun- 
dance of supplies of every kind. Transportation was collected, more than 
enough, and the roads in our front were all put in order. Three active 
and intelligent officers who had been sent to Richmond for the purpose, 
brought back with them improved arms sufficient to supply the wants of the, 
troops 1n camp, and also to arm five thousand exchanged prisoners whom 
Bragg had ordered to Price, but whom Van Dorn, with Mr. Davis’s consent, 
intercepted on the way. 

On the 4th of September Price telegraphed to Van Dorn: “I state for ° 
your information that I can put in the field an effective total of 13,000 
infantry, 3000 cavalry, and 800 artillerymen; that they are supphed with 
transportation and ammunition as prescribed in General Bragg’s last general 
orders; that subsistence has been provided to October Ist; that the com- 
missary trains will transport seven days’ provisions; and that I will have 
arms for all my troops, including those exchanged prisoners that Bragg has 
ordered sent to me.” 

Not only were these men well armed and equipped, well fed, well clothed, and 
well provided with everything that an army in the field needed, but they were 
thoroughly organized, drilled, and disciplined. July 24th, just before leaving 
Tupelo, Bragg reviewed them for the first time. When Price’s old division, 
to the command of which Little had sueceeded, had passed in review, and 
Little was about to resume his place at its head, Bragg turned to Little 
and said: “‘ You had the reputation of having one of the finest companies in 
the old army. General, this is certainly as fine a division as I have ever 
seen.” And it was. But however brave and well-diseiplned his men, 
Price did not dare to throw them against the fortifications of Corinth, 
defended by twice their own number commanded by Grant and Rosecrans. 

All that he could do was to send Armstrong with his cavalry into west 
Tennessee to harass Grant, and bring back such information as he could get. 


a What manner of men they were that econsti- 
tuted it no one who has not shared their fortunes, 
their hardships, and their dangers in camp, on the 
inarch, and upon the field of battle, can ever know. 
There lie before me now two vellowing bits of 
coarse paper which throw some light upon their 
hnmanity. While at Richmond dnring the Seven 
Days’ battles around that city, the general and 
those of us that were with him had seen the long 
files of wounded that came or were bronght day 
by day to the crowded hospitals. Naturally, when 
we got back to the army we spoke of these things 
tothe men. Within less than forty-eight hours the 


chaplain of Erwin’s battalion was on his way to 
Riehmond with $2350, which the officers and men 
of that battalion were sending fo the relief of the 
wounded of Lee’s army. A day or two afterward 
Colonel Gates, of the 1st Missouri Cavalry, sent a 
similar contribution. These men, it must be re- 
membered, had been away from their homes for 
almost a year, serving much the greater part of 
that time withont pay, and clothing themselves 
besides. Nor was this money depreciated enr- 
reney, but it was just as good as any United States 
Treasury notes. Other regiments did likewise, but 
the record of their humanity has been lost.—T. L. 8. 
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DWELLINGS IN IUKA. FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN 1884. 


1. General George H. Thomas’s headquarters. 2. Female semiuary, used as a hospital. 3. General Price’s 
headquarters. 4. Iuka Springs. 5. Methodist Church, used as a hospital. 6. General 
Rosecraus’s headquarters. 7% General Graut’s headquarters. 


Taking 1600 men, Armstrong reached Holly Springs on the 26th of Angust, and 

having been reénforced there by 1100 men under Jackson, struck for Bolivar, 

Tennessee. There he encountered and defeated a force under Colonel Leg- 

gett, who, in his report of this affair, says that after fighting for seven hours 

with “less than 900” he ‘drove from the field over 6000.” Armstrong then 

crossed the Hatchie and cut the railroad between Bolivar and Jackson. He 
ViOU, IL. 47 
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then turned back to Tupelo. On the way he met a force under Colonel 
Dennis, whose brigade commander, General L. I’. Ross, reported that with 
S00 men he met Armstrong, 6000 strong, and won “the most brilliant victory 
of the war”; that he himself lost only 5 men, but that ‘Armstrong left 179 
dead upon the field.” This is his official report; but the fact is that during 
the whole expedition Armstrong lost only one hundred and fifteen men killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

Van Dorn, having brought Breckinridge and most of his men back to 
Jackson, Muiss., announced, on the 24th of August, that he was ready to 
coéperate with General Price in an aggressive campaign. He proposed to 
move through western Tennessee into Kentucky, and thence to Padueah 
and “wherever circumstances might dictate.” But he was not ready to 
move, and there was no possibility that he could get ready for two weeks 
to come. 

On the 1st of September Brage telegraphed Price that Buell was in full 
retreat upon Nashville, and that he must watch Rosecrans and prevent their 
junction; or, if he should eseape, follow him closely. Price consequently told 
Van Dorn that he could wait for him no longer, but must move 1n three days. 
Van Dorn replied that he would be ready to move from Holly Springs on the 
12th, but wanted men, arms, and wagons. Upon Price’s refusal to give them 
he asked the President to order Price to do it, and also to give him command of 
Price and hisarmy. After some hesitation, the President, without consulting 
General Bragg, or knowing the special instructions which Bragg had given to 
Van Dorn and Price, ordered Van Dorn by telegraph (September 11th) to 
assume command of both armies, and thereby unknowingly struck Brage a 
heavier biow than any 
which he had yet re- 
ceived from the enemy. 

Price, not knowing 
what had been done, 
was on the march to 
Iuka, intending tomove 
thence into middle Ten- 
nessee, 1f, on reaching 
that place, he should 
find that Rosecrans had 
gone to Nashville, as 
Braye believed. His 
eavalry under Arm- 
strong entered the town 
on the 18th, but with- 
drew when the enemy 
appeared in force. 
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Price entered Inka the next morning (September 14th), and qmetly took 
possession,—the Union garrison retiring without offering any resistance, and 
abandoning a large amount of supphes which added greatly to the happiness 
of the Confederates. 

Price learned as soon as he got into Inka that though Rosecrans had sent 
three divisions of his army [K. A. Paine’s, Jeff. C. Davis’s, and Gordon 
Grangev’s| to Buell, he was himself still 
west of Inka with two divisions. After 
some hesitation he felt that it was his 
duty not to go to Nashville, but to look 
after Rosecrans and what was left of his 
army; accordingly he telegraphed Van 
Dorn that as Rosecrans had gone to 
Corinth he would turn back and co- 
operate with Van Dorn in an attack 
upon that place. Hardly had he done 
this when Price received a telegram 





\ j, . 






: : . 
from Bragg urging him to hasten to wa 
a Sa ar .. 

Nashville. [See map, p. 702.] a 


This 1s what Price ought to have done. 
Itis what Halleck, Grant, and Rosecrans 
feared that he would do. Roseerans tel- 
eoraphed Grant that he “had better 
watch the Old Woodpecker a (alluchng BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY LITTLE, C. S. A., KILLED 
to that bird’s skill in deceiving its ao Seniesa amen 
enemies), ‘or he would get away from them.” Halleck telegraphed (Sep- 
tember 17th): “Do everything in your power to prevent Price from crossing 
the Tennessee River. A junction of Price and Bragg in Tennessee would 
be most disastrous. Thev should be fought while separate.” Grant replied 
that he “would do everything in his power to prevent such a catastrophe,” 
and began at once to concentrate his forces against Price. Ord was pushed 
forward to Burnsville, where Grant established his own headquarters, and 
Rosecrans was ordered to concentrate his two divisions at Jacinto, and to 
move thence upon Inka, in order to flank Price and cut oft his retreat. 

Hurlbut, who was at Bolivar, was at the same time ordered to make a strong 
demonstration toward Grand Junction, near which place Van Dorn had at last 
arrived with about 10,000 effectives. In order to deceive Van Dorn, and to 
keep him from helping Price by an attack upon Corinth, Hurlbut was told 
to make a great fuss, and to let it leak out that he was expecting heavy 
reénforcements from Columbus, and that as soon as they came, he, Sherman 
and Steele were going to make a clash for Grenada and the Yazoo country. j 

On the 18th of September, Ord with about 6500 men was advanced to 
within 6 miles of Inka and directed to be ready to attack the next morning; 


ww On the 19th of September, 1562, General Meanwhile Genera] Grant had received General 
Grant telegraphed to General Halleck that be- MHalleck’s orders of September 18th to make the 
fore leaving Corinth he had sent instructions very movement up the Yazoo that Hurlbut had 
to General Hurlbut as indicated in the text. been told to feign.— EDITORS. 
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but Grant, having learned that Rosecrans could not reach Iuka till the after- 
noon, instructed Ord not to attack till he heard Rosecrans’s guns. 

There was yet tine for Price to obey Bragg’s order and hurry to Nashville. 
Once across the defiles of Bear Creek, he would have been safe from pursuit, 
for Grant would hardly have ventured to lay open west Tennessee to the 
advance of Van Dorn, who was now waiting for an opportunity to enter it. 
Price was still undeeided what to do in view of this latest order from Bragg, 
when, during the night of the 18th, one of Van Dorn’s staff arrived, bringing 
the intelligence that Van Dorn had been clireeted by the President to take 
command of Price and the Army of the West. This staft-officer was also 
authorized to concert with General Price the movements by which the junction 
of the two armies should be eftected. 
This settled the matter. Orders were 
issued to load the wagons and get the 
troops ready to move the next morn- 
ing at daybreak toward Baldwyn, on 
the Mobile and Ohio railroad. 

While preparations for this move- 
ment were being mace, Price learned 
about 2 p.m. (September 19th) that his 
pickets on the Jacinto road had been 
driven in, and that Rosecrans was ad- 
vancing on that road in foree. All of 
Price’s infantry and artillery was at 
that time in front of Ord, from which 
direction Price expected to be at- 
tacked. 

Little was hastily ordered to send 
Hébert’s brigade to the left, toward 

MAJOR-GENERAL , 8. HAMILTON, Rosecrans. It came forward on the 
daa et ae od instant, Price himself taking it to the 
front. Hamiulton’s division of Roseecrans’s corps was by this time within 
a mile and a half of the center of the town. Seeing that he was greatly 
outnmnbered, Price ordered Little to send up another brigade, and Martin’s 
was quickly on the ground. The fight had already begun and was being 
waged with great severity. Price now ordered Little to bring up the rest 
of his division. After starting the men forward, Little himself galloped to 
the front and joined General Price in the thickest of the fight. While they 
were consulting, a minie-ball, crashing through Little’s forehead, killed him 
instantly. 

Hamilton was already giving way. Price pushed him the more vigorously, 
and, capturing 9 of his guns, drove him back about 600 yards. Hamilton 
was now reénforced by Stanley’s division. Abont the same time the rest of 
Little’s division reached the field,—too late, however, to take part in the battle, 
for it was already dark. The Confederate division bivouacked upon the 
eround from which Hamilton had been driven. 
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General Price returned sorrowfully to town, for he had lost his most 
trusted heutenant,—the very best division commander I have ever known,— 
Henry Little. He, nevertheless, resolved to renew the battle at daylight, and 
was confident of victory. Maury was ordered to move his division to the 
front of Rosecrans, and Armstrong and Wirt Adams were clirected to occupy 
with the cavalry the positions in front of Ord, so as to cover the movement 
of our troops from that front to the front of Rosecrans, and also to hinder 
the advance of the Federals upon our nght. General Price then went to the 
house of a friend, instead of to his own quarters, and told me not to let him 
be disturbed till an hour before day. 

After burying Little by torchlight, I returned to headquarters, determined 
to remain awake all mght. Some time after midnight Hébert, who had sue- 
ceeded to the command of Little’s division, came in and said that his brigade 
was so badly eut up and was so much disheartened by the death of Little 
that he was apprehensive of the morrow. While he was stil] there, Manry 
came in and said that he was convinced that Grant would attack us in over- 
whelming force 1n the morning, brush our cavalry out of his way, destroy 
our trains, and assail usin rear. Wirt Adams, who came in next, sustaimed 
Maury’s views, and all of them insisted upon seeing General Price. I was 
still hesitating what to do when one of Van Dorn’s staff arrived with impor- 
tant dispatches from Van Dorn, and asked to see the general. I hesitated no 
longer, but took them to his lodgings. It was nearly dawn, and he thought 
I had come to call him to battle. Great was his disappointment when he 
ascertained the true cause of our coming. He tried to convince his generals 
that their apprehensions were groundless, and that a victory was in their 
erasp, but they would not be convinced. Unwilling to give battle when all 
of his chief officers were so averse to it, he reluctantly chrected them to carry 
out the orders which had been issued the preceding morning for the with- 
drawal of the army to Baldwvn. The trains had already been loaded and 
were ready to leave. They were put in motion instantly, and toward sunmse 
the troops followed. Every wagon, all the valuable captured stores, and all 
the sick and wonnded that were fit to be moved, were brought away safely. 
Maury’s division left the town about § a. M., and Armstrong brought up the 
rear with the cavalry. 

Between Burnsville, where Grant was on the 19th, and the battle-field of 
that day, there lay adensely wooded country, much of 1t an impassable swamp, 
and it was only by making a long circuit that Rosecrans conld communicate 
with him. The wind, too, happened during the battle to be blowing away 
from Burnsville. It was, therefore, not till half-past $ o’clock the next morn- 
ing that Grant knew that a battle had been fonght.} Hastening to the front, 
he cirected Ord to push forward. Rosecrans had meanwhile entered the 
town. Grant sent Hamilton’s and Stanley’s divisions with some cavalry in 
pursuit. The cavalry came up with Price’s rear-guard 1n the afternoon, but 

fIn his ‘‘ Memoirs” (Vol. I., p. 412), Grant either Ord orme. Neither he nor! nor any one in 


says: “The wind was still blowing hard and in either command heard a gun that was fired on the 
the wrong direction to transmit sound toward battle-field.”— EDITORS. 
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having been roughly handled and driven back by MeCulloch’s regiment of 
Missouri cavalry, supported by Colonel Rogers’s regiment of Texas sharp- 
shooters and Bledsoe’s battery, the pursuit was abandoned and the Confed- 
erates reached Baldwyn without further interruption. 

In the battle of Inka only two bmgacdes of Price’s army were engaged, 
Hébert’s and Adams’s brigades of Little’s division. They were composed 
exclusively of troops from Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas, and one Missonn battery. The aggregate strength of both brigades 
was 3179 officers and men. Their loss was 86 killed and 408 wounded [see 
also p. 736]. In addition to these, about 200 of the Confederate sick were left 
at Inka and on the road. Priee’s loss, therefore, was about 700. 

Roseecrans’s column, according to his own report, was 9000 strong, but the 
brunt of the battle fell upon two brigades of Hamilton’s division. The Union 
loss was 141 killed, 615 wounded, and 36 missing; total, 790. 

Roseerans says that Price’s loss was 1438; and Hamilton states “ boldly,” 
to use his own expression, that he, “ with a foree of not more than 2800 men, 
met and conquered a rebel foree of 11,000 on a field chosen by Price.” 
General Grant, in his report of the battle wntten a month afterward, dis- 
eards these exaggerations of Rosecrans and Hamilton. 


THE BATTLE OF IUKA. 


BY C. S. HAMILTON, MAJOR-GENERAL, U.S. V. 


UKA is a little village on the Memphis and 
Charleston railway, in northern Mississippi, 
about thirty miles east of Corinth. In September, 
1862, the Confederate authorities, to prevent reén- 
forcements being sent by the Federal commander 
in Mississippi to Buell in Kentucky, sent General 
Sterling Price with his army corps to Inka. A 
regiment of Union troops stationed at Iuka evac- 
uated the place, leaving a considerable quantity of 
army stores, as also quite an amount of cotton. 
The latter was destroyed, the former made use of, 
and Price settled down, apparently at his leisure, 
under the nose of Grant’s force, whose headquar- 
ters were at Corinth. As soon as definite informa- 
tion was had of this position of Price, Grant took 
immediate steps to beat him up. A eombined at- 
tack was planned, by which Rosecrans with bis 
two divisions (Hamilton’s and Stanley’s) was to 
move on Inka from the south, while Ord, with a 
similar column, was to approach Inka from the 
west. This he did, taking position within about 
six miles of the village, where he was to await 
Rosecrans’s attack. 

From Tuka southward ran two parallel roads, 
some two miles distant from each other—the most 
eastern known as the Fulton road, the western as 
the Tusenmiia. Grant’s plan contemplated an ap- 
proach on Inka by way of the Fulton road, at least 
in part, with a view of entting off the escape of 
Price by that road. Rosecrans, however, for rea- 
sons of his own, decided on taking the Tuscumbia 
road with Lis whole force, thus leaving the Fulton 
road open. 


A rapid march from Jacinto (Hamiltoh’s division 
leading, Sanborn’s brigade inthe advance) brought 
Rosecrans’s column to Barnett’s by noon. Hamil- 
ton, who had expected to mareh upon the Fulton 
road from that, point, was furnished with a guide, 
and directed to continue his march on the Tuscum- 
bia road without further instructions. 

About + Pp. M. the guide gave notice that the col- 
mmn was within about two miles of Inka. In fact, 
we were on the eve of a battle, and it is well here 
to note the strength and position of the opposing 
forces, On the Union side was Hamilton’s division 
of 2 brigades (Sanborn’s and Sullivan’s) of 5 regi- 
ments and a battery each. Stanley’s division was 
following along the same road, but as yet was 
some distance in the rear. It also had 2 brigades 
of 5 regiments each, but only 3 of these regiments 
reached the field in time to take any part in the 
conflict. 

At the moment the guide gave notice of our 
nearness to Iuka, the whole of the leading division 
was halted in the road in exactly the order they 
had been marching. The head of the column had 
just finished ascending a long hill, from the top of 
which the ground sloped in undulations toward the 
front. A few hundred yards ahead, in line of bat- 
tle, the enemy lay concealed in the woods. Hé- 
bert’s brigade of G regiments lay athwart the road 
by which we were approaching; Martin’s brigade 
of +t regiments had been divided, and 2 of these 
regiments were thrown on the right of the Confed- 
erate line and 2 on the left, making 10 regiments 
in line of battle. At the commencement of the 
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conflict, the other 2 brigades which had been or- 
dered up had arrived on the field, making the whole 
strength of Little’s division, 15 regiments, ready 
for action before a gun had been fired. 

On the halting of my troops, the battalion of 
skirmishers was pushed rapidly forward in the 
direction of Iuka. An advanee of four hundred 
yards brought them in the immediate presence of 
the enemy. I was immediately in rear of the skir- 
mishers, and taking in the situation at a glance 
dashed back to the head of the column. If this 
should become enveloped by the enemy, a rout was 
inevitable, and our force would be doubled back on 
itself. I threw the leading regiment, the Sth Iowa, 
across the road, moving it a short distance to the 
right, and ordered up the nearest battery, which 
was placed in position on the road, and to the left 
of the first regiment in position. Colonel Sanborn 
was active in bringing up other regiments, and get- 
ting them into line. Just asthe first regiment was 
placed, the enemy opened one of his batteries with 
eanister. The charge passed over our heads, doing 
no damage beyond bringing down a shower of twigs 
and leaves. The Confederates were in line ready for 
action. Why they did not move forward and at- 
tack us at once is not understood. Their delay, 
whieh enabled us to form the nearest three regi- 
nents in line of battle before the attack began, 
Was our Salvation. An earlier attack would have 
enveloped the head of the column, and brought a 
disastrous rout. 

Meantime not amoment was lost. A second 
regiment, and a third, with all the rapidity that 
men could exercise, were added to our little line; 
and while the Confederates were moving to the 
front, we had managed to get a battle line of 
three regiments into position. It was then the 
storm of battle opened. The opposing infantry 
lines were within close musketry shot. Our bat- 
tery was handled with energy, and dealt death to 
the enemy. The Confederate batteries had ceased 
firing, their line of fire having been covered by the 
advance of their infantry. Our own infantry held 
their ground nobly against the overwhelming force 
moving against them, and we were enabled to add 
another regiment to the Jine of battle. At the first 
mnsketry fire of the enemy, most of the horses of 
our battery were killed, and the pieces could not 
be removed from the field. The fight became an 
infantry duel. I never saw a hotter or more de- 
structive engagement. (General Price says in his 
official report, ‘‘ The fight began, and was waged 
with a severity [ have never seen surpassed.” 

The regiments of Sanborn’s brigade were in the 
front line. Sullivan’s brigade was divided—a 
regiment thrown to the right flank, and one to the 
left—the remaining two being placed in rear 
of Sanborn’s center aS a reénforcement. Thus 
was every regiment of my command doing duty on 
the field. Stanley’s division seemed long in com- 
ing up. The Confederate lines had moved for- 
ward, concentrating their fire on our little front, 


) Rosecrans in his ofticial report says: “About this time 
{referring to atime snbsequent to the capture and reeov- 
ery of Sears‘s battery] it was deemed prudent to order up 
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and stretching out their wings to the right and 
left, as though we were to be taken in at ounce. 
@ur men stood their ground bravely, yielding 
nothing for a long time; but the pressure began 
to grow severe, and I feared we might be driven 
from our ground. Thinking General Rosecrans 
was in the rear, where he could hurry up the treeps 
of Stanley’s division, J dispatched an aide withthe 
request that General Rosecrans would come for- 
ward far enough to confer with me. <All the while 
the battle waxed hotter and more furious. The 
dead lay in lines along the regiments, while some 
of our troops gave signs of vielding. I dispatched 
another officer, the only one in reach, for General 
Rosecrans. He happened to be one of General 
Roseerans's staff, and at my request he started to 
bear the message to his general. Our troops, as 
yet, had not given way. The battery under Sears 
was doing noble service, but had lost nearly half 
itsimen, Sanborn’s brigade was held by hin to 
their work like Roman veterans, but without help 
we could not much longer hold out. I dispatehed 
my adjutant-general, Captain Sawyer, and a short 
time later another aide, Lieutenant Wheeler, with 
messages for General Rosecrans, saving that I con- 
sidered it imperative he should come forward to 
see me, and should hurry forward fresh troops. | 

Stanley’s division had now reached the vieinity 
of the battle-field, and General Stanley came 
instantly to the front, directing the division to 
follew as rapidly as possible. It was time, for eur 
line had begun to give way slowly. It had heen 
formed on the erest of the hill (up whieh we had 
come, and which sloped to our rear), and in falling 
back had been arrested just below the brow of 
the hill, where it maintamed the fight. Other 
regiments were yielding ground slowly, but were 
readily stopped by the united exertions of Stanley, 
Sanborn, and myself. The falling back of the 
troops had exposed the battery, into which the 
Confederates had entered. <A short time later, 
however, a desperate rally was made, and they were 
driven back from the battery; but returning with 
renewed strength, our troops were again foreed 
below the brow of the hill. Here three of Stanley’s 
regiments reached the field, and were pushed to 
the right of the line, where they made good the 
places of troops that had fallen to the rear. They 
fought bravely under Colonels Alower, Boomer, and 
Holman, but the fire was too deadly, and they in 
turn were forced back. It was growing dark. The 
smoke of battle added to the coming night, and it 
was soon too dark to distinguish the gray from the 
blue tniform. The storm of battle gradually lulled 
to entire quiet. 

Our troops bivouacked on the slope of the hill. 
The Confederates, for several hours, were oeccu- 
pied with burying their dead and removing their 
wounded. 

A consultation between General Rosecrans and 
his division commanders resulted in @ rearrange- 
ment of the troops early in the night, and every- 


the first brigade of Stanley’s division.”” This shows that 
Stanley had reached the vicinity of the hattle-field, but for 
some reason no one had ordered him to the frout.—C.S. I. 
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thing was made ready for battle in the morning. 
The enemy, however, left the vicinity of the field 
during the night, leaving the battery which had 
been the object of such a sanguinary struggle but 
a short distance to the rear, and near their first line 
of battle. 

The Fulton road being open, there was nothing 
to interfere with the enemy’s escape. A pursuit 
was made the following day — but a pursuit of a 
defeated enemy can amount to little in a country 
like that of northern Mississippi, heavily wooded, 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT IUKA, MISS. 


and with narrow roads, when the enemy has time 
enough to get his artillery and trains in front of 
hisinfantry. To make an effective pursuit, it must 
be so close on the heels of the battle that trains, 
artillery, and troops can be made to blockade the 
roads by being mixed in an indiscriminate mass. 

On the following day, September 21st, our troops | 
were back in their old encampments at Jacinto. 
Just two weeks later, the same divisions and bri- 
gades were measured against each other on the 
field of Corinth. 


THE OPPOSING PORCES yA Ses il 
September 19th, 1862. 


The composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of ail the data obtainable in the Official 


Records. 


kK stands for killed; w fer wounded; m w for mertally wounded; m for captured or missing; c for captured. 


THE UNION FORCES. 
ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI.— Major-General William 8S. Rosecrans. 


SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. David S. Stanley. 

First Brigade, Col. John W. Fuller: 27th Ohio, Major 
Zephaniah S. Spaulding; 39th Ohio, Col. Alfred W. Gil- 
hert; 48d Ohio, Col. J. L. Kirby Smith ; 63d Ohio, Col. 
Johu W. Sprague; M, ist Mo. Art’y, Capt. Albert M. 
Powell; 8th Wis. Battery (section), Lient. John D. 
MeLean; F, 2d U.S. Art’y, Capt. Thomas D. Manrice. 
Brigade loss: w, 8 Seeond Brigade, Col. Joseph A. 
Mower: 26th fll, Major Robert A. Gillmore; 47th Hl., 
Lieut.-Col. William A. Thrush; 11th Mo., Major Andrew 
J. Weber; 8th Wis., Lieut.-Col. George W. Robbins; 2d 
Iowa Battery, Capt. Nelson T. Spoor; 3d Mich. Battery, 
Capt. Alex. W. Dees. Brigade loss: k, 8; w, 81; m, 4=93. 
THIRD DIVISION, Brig.-Gen.C.8. Hamilton. Staffloss: w, 2. 

Eseort: C, 5th Mo. Cay., Capt. Albert Borcherdt (w). 
Ossie. 1 > we 23: 

First Brigade, Col. John B. Sanborn: 48th Ind., Col. 
Norman Eddy (w), Lieut.-Col. De Witt C. Rugg; 5th 
Towa, Col. Charles L. Matthies; 16th Iowa, Col. Alex- 
ander Chambers (ww), Lieut.-Col. Add. H. Sanders; 4th 
Minn., Capt. Ebenezer Le Gro; 26th Mo., Col. George B. 
Boomer (w); 11th Ohio Battery, Lient. Cyrus Sears (Ww). 
Brigade loss: k, 127; w, 484; m, 27=588. Seeond Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. Jeremiah C. Sullivan: 10th Towa, Col. 


Nicholas Perezel; 17th Towa, Col. John W. Rankin (in- 
jnred), Capt. Samson M. Archer (w), Capt. John L. Young; 
10th Mo.,Col. Samnel A. Holmes; E,24th Mo.,Capt. Lafay- 
ette M. Riee; svth Ohio, Lieut.-Col. Matthias H. Bartilson 
(w), Major Richard Lanning; 12th Wis. Battery, Lieut. 
Lorenzo D. Immell. Brigade loss: k,5; w,76; m, 5 =8&6. 

CAVALRY DIVISION, Col. John Kk. Mizner: 2d Iowa, Col. 
Edward Hatch; B and E, 7th Kans., Capt. Frederick 
Swoyer; 3d Mich., Capt. Lyman G. Willeox. Division 
loss: w, 9. Unattaehed: Jenks's Co., Ill. Cay., Capt. 
Albert Jenks. Loss: w, 1. 

Total loss of the Union Army: killed, 141; wounded, 
613; captured or missing, 36 = 790. 

General Rosecrans says (** Official Records,” Vol. XVII., 
Pt. 1., p. 74) that *‘ we moved from Jacinto at 5 A. M., with 
9000 men, on Price’s forees at Inka. After a march of 
18 miles attacked them at 4:30 P.M. ... with less than 
half onr forees in action.” Meanwhile the command of 
General E. 0. C. Ord, comprising the divisions of Davies, 
Ross, and MeArthnr, numbering about 8000 men, was 
marehing from Corinth direet on Iuka, and was within 
four or five miles of the battle-field on the 19th (see map, 
p. 730). The entire Union foree near Iuka, including 
Ord, was about 17,000 men. 


THE CONFEDERATE FORCES. 
ARMY OF THE WEST.— Major-General Sterling Price. 


FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Henry Little (ix). 

First Brigade, Col. Elijah Gates: 16th Ark., cl 
Mo., Col. Francis M. Coekrell; 3d Mo., Col. James A. 
Pritchard; 5th Mo., ; lst Mo. (dismounted cavalry), 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. Maupin; Mo. Battery, Capt. William 
Wade. Brigade loss: w,10. Seeond Brigaude, Brig.-Gen. 
Loiis Hébert: 14th Ark., ; 17th Ark., Lieut.-Col. 
John Griffith; 3d La., Lieut.-Col. J. B. Gilmore (w); 40th 
Miss., Col. W. Bruce Colbert; 1st Tex. Legion (dis- 
mounted cavalry), Col. John W. Whitfield (@v), Lieut.- 
Col. E. R. Hawkins ; 3d Tex. (dismounted cavalry), Col. 
If. Pp. Mabry (w); St. Lonis (Mo.) Battery, Capt. William 
EK. Dawson; Clark (Mo.) Battery, Lient. J. L. Faris. 
Brigade loss: k, 63; w,305; m, 40—408. Third Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen. Martin FE. Green: 7th Miss. Battalion, Lient.- 
Col. J. 8. Terral; 43d Miss., Col. W. H. Moore; 4th Mo., 
Col. A. MacFarlane; 6th Mo., Col. Eugene Erwin: 3d Mo. 
(dismounted cavalry), ; Mo. Battery, Capt. Henry 














Guibor; Mo. Battery, Capt. John C. Landis. Fourtle 
Brigade, Col. John D. Martin; 37th Ala., Col. James F. 
Dowdell (w); 36th Miss., Col. W. W. Witherspoon ; 37th 
Miss., Col. Robert MeLain; 38th Miss, Col. F. W. Adanis. 
Brigade loss: kK, 22 wa", 95 = 117. 

CAVALRY, Brig.-Gen. Frank C. Armstrong: Miss. regi- 
ment, Col. Wirt Adams; 2d Ark., Col. W. F. Slemons; 
291 Mo., Col. Robert MeCulloch; 1st Miss, Partisan Ran- 
gers, Col. W. C. Falkner. Loss not reported. 

Total Confederate loss: killed, 85 ; wounded, 410; eapt- 
ured or missing, 40 = 535. 

The battle was fonght on the Confederate side by Lit- 
tle’s division, and mainly by the brigades of Hébert and 
Martin, numbering 3179 men. But the effective strength 
of Price’s entire command is estimated at about 14,000, 
including Dabney H. Maury’s division, of three brigades, 
which, during the 19th, was held near Iuka in readiness 
to confront Ord. 
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FILLMORE STREET, CORINTH. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN iN 1884. 


HE BAI LESOR CON|Neligle 


BY WILLIAM 8S. ROSECRANS, MAJOR-GENERAL, U.S. V., BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL, U.S, A, 


HE battle of Corinth, Miss., which is often confounded in public memory 
with our advance, under Halleck, from Pittsburg Landing in April and 
May, 1862, was fought on the 3d and 4th of October, of that year, between 
the combined forees of Generals Earl Van Dorn and Sterling Price of the 
Confederacy, and the Union divisions of Generals David 8. Stanley, Charles 
S. Hamilton, Thomas A. Davies, and Thomas J. Mclean, under myself as 
commander of the Third Division of the District of West T’ennessee. 

The Confederate evacuation of Corimth occurred on the 30th of May, 
General Beauregard withdrawing his army to Tupelo, where, June 27th, he 
was succeeded in the command by General Braxton Bragg. Halleck occu- 
pied Corinth on the day of its evacuation, and May 31st instructed General 
Buell, commanding the Army of the Ohio, to repair the Memphis and Charles- 
ton railway in the direction of Chattanooga—a movement to which, on June 
llth, Halleck gave the objective of “Chattanooga and Cleveland and Dal- 
ton”; the ultimate purpose being to take possession of east Tennessee, in 
cooperation with General G. W. Morgan. To counteract these plans, General 
Bragg began, on June 27th, the transfer of a large portion of his army to 
Chattanooga by rail, via Mobile, and about the middle of August set out on 
the northward movement which terminated only within sight of the Ohio 
River. The Confederate forces in Mississippi were left under command of 
Generals Van Dorn and Price. About the middle of July General Halleck 
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was called to Washington to diseharge the duties of General-in-ehief. He left 
the Distriet of West Tennessee and the territory held in northern Mississippi 
under the eommand of General Grant. In August, by Halleek’s orders, Gen- 
eral Grant sent E. iA. Paine’s and Jeff. C. Davis’s divisions aeross the Ten- 
nessee to strengthen Buell, who was moving northward through middle 
Tennessee, to meet Bragg. One of these divisions garrisoned Nashville 
while the other marehed with Buell after Bragg into Kentueky. 

In the early days of September, after the disaster of the “Seeond Bull 
Run,” the friends of the Union watehed with almost breathless anxiety the 
advance of Lee into Maryland, of Bragg into Kentueky, and the hurrying 
of the Army of the Potomac northward from Washington, to get between 
Lee and the eities of Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. The suspense 
lest MeClellan should not be in time to head off Lee—lest Buell should not 
arrive in time to prevent Bragg from taking Louisville or assaulting Cin- 
elnnati, was fearful. 

At this time I was stationed at Corinth with the ‘ Army of the Mississippi,” 
having sueceeded General Pope in that eommanc on the 11th of June. We 
werein the District of West Tennessee, commanded by General Grant. Under 
the idea that I would reéenforee Buell, General Sterling Priee, who, during July 
and August, had been on the Mobile and Ohio railway near Guntown and 
Baldwyn, Miss., with 15,000 to 20,000 men, moved up to Inka about the 12th 
of September, intending to follow me; and, as he reported, “finding that 
General Rosecrans had not erossed the Tennessee River,” he “eoneluded to 
withdraw from Iuka toward my [his] old eneampment.” His “ withdrawal” 
was after the hot battle of Inka on September 19th, two days after the battle 
of Antietam which had caused Lee’s “ withdrawal” from Maryland. 

During the month of August General Price had been eonferring with Gen- 
eral Van Dorn, commanding all the Confeclerate troops in Mississippi exeept 
Priee’s, to form a eombined movement to expel the Union forees from north- 
ern Mississippi and western Tennessee, and to plant their flags on the banks 
of the Lower Ohio, while Bragg was to clo the hke on that river in Kentucky. 
General Karl Van Dorn, an able and enterprising commander, after disposing 
hisforees to hold the Mississippi from Grand Gulf up toward Memphis, late 
in September, with Lovell’s division, a little over 8000 men, came up to Rip- 
ley, Mississippi, where, on the 28th of September, he was joined by General 
Price, with Heébert’s and Maury’s divisions, numbering 13,863. effeetive 
infantry, artillery, and eavalry. 

This concentration, following the precipitate “ withdrawal” of Priee from 
Iuka, portended mischief to the Union forces in west Tennessee, numbering 
some forty to fifty thousand effectives, scattered over the district oeenpying 
the vieinity of the Memphis and Charleston railway from Inka to Memphis, a 
stretch of about a hundred and fifteen miles, and loeated at interior positions on 
the Ohio and Mississippi from Paducah to Columbus, and at Jaekson, Bethel, 
and other places on the Mississippi Central aud Mobile and Ohio railways. 

The military features of west Tennessee and northern Mississippi will be 
readily eomprehended by the reader who will examine a map of that region 
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and notice: (1) That the Memphis and Charleston railway runs not far from 
the dividing lines between the States, with a southerly bend from Memphis 
eastward toward Corinth, whence it extends eastwardly through Inka, crosses 
Bear River and follows the Tuscumbia Valley on the south side of that east 
and west reach of the Tennessee to Decatur. Thence the road crosses to the 
north side of this river and unites with the Nashville and Chattanooga road 
at Stevenson en reute for Chattanooga. (2) That the Mobile and Ohio rail- 
way, from Columbus on the Mississippi, runs considerably east of south, 
passes through Jackson, Tennessee, Bethel, Corinth, Tupelo, and Baldwyn, 
Mississippi, and thence to Mobile, Alabama. (5) That the Mississippi Cen- 
tral, leaving the Mobile and Ohio at Jackson, Tennessee, runs nearly south, 
passing by Bolivar and Grand Junetion, Tennessee, and Holly Springs, 
Grenada, ete., to Jackson, Mississippi. All this region of west ‘l’ennes- 
see and the adjoining counties of Mississippi, although here and there 
dotted with clearings, farms, settlements, and little villages, is heavily 
wooded. Its surface consists of low, rolling, oak ridges of diluvial clays, with 
intervening crooked drainages traversing narrow, bushy, and sometimes 
swampy, bottoms. The streams are sluggish and not easily fordable, on 
account of their miry beds and steep, muddy, clay banks. Water in dry 
seasons 1s never abundant, and in many places 1s only reached by bore-wells 
of 100 to 500 feet in depth, whenee it is hoisted by rope and pulley carrying 
water-buekets of galvanized iron pipes from + to 6 inches in diameter, and 
4 to 5 feet long, with valves at the lower end. These matters are of con- 
trolling importance in moving and handling troops in that region. Men and 
animals need hard ground to move on, and must have drinking-water. 

The strategie importance of Corinth, where the Mobile and Ohio crosses 
the Memphis and Charleston, ninety-three miles east of Memphis, results from 
its control of movements either way over these railways, and the fact that it 
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is not far from Hamburg, Eastport, and Pittsburg Landing on the Tennessee 
River, to which points good freight steamers can ascend at the lowest stages of 
water, Corinth is mainly on low, flat ground, along the Mobile and Ohio railway, 
and flanked by low, rolling ridges, except the cleared patches, covered with 
oaks and undergrowth for miles in all directions. With few clearings, outside 
of those made by the Confederate troops in obtaining fuel during their winter- 
ing in 1861-2, the country around Corinth, in all directions, was densely wooded. 

While General Halleck was advancing on Corinth, the Confederates had 
extended a line of hght defensive works from the Memphis and Charleston 
road on the west, about two and a half miles from the town, all the way round 
by the north and east to the same railway east. When the Union forces took 
possession, General Halleck ordered a defensive line to be constructed about 
a mileand a half from the town, extending from the Memphis and Charles- 
ton railway on the west 
around southerly to cover 
the Union front in that 
direction. After the de- 
parture of General Buell’s 
command toward Chatta- 
nooga this work was con- 
tinued, although we had no 
forces to man it adequately, 
and it was too far away to 
aftord protection to our 
stores at Corinth. During 
August I used to go over 
from my camp at Clear 
Creek to General Grant’s 
headquarters at Corinth, and after the usual greetings would ask: “ How are 
vou getting along with the line?” He would say: “Well, pretty slowly, 
but they are doing good work.” I sail to him: “General, the line isn’t 
worth much to us, because it is too long. We eannot oceupy it.” He 
answered, “ What would vou do?” I said, “I would have made the depots 
outside of the town north of the Memphis and Charleston road between the 
town and the brick chureh, and would have inclosed them by field-works, 
running tracks in. Now, as the depot houses are at the cross-road, the best 
thing we can do is to rm a line of light works around in the neighborhood 
of the college up on the knoll.” So, one day, after dining with General Grant, 
he proposed that we go up together and take Captain Frederick E. Prime 
with us, and he gave orders to commence a line of breastworks that would 
include the college grounds. This was before the battle of Iuka. After Inka I 
was ordered to command the district, and General Grant moved his headquar- 
ters to Jackson, Tennessee. Pursuant to this order, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber I repaired to Corinth, where I found the only defensive works available 
consisted of the open batteries Robinett, Willams, Phillips, Tannrath, and 
Lothrop, established by Captain Prime on the College Hill line. J immediately 
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ordered them to be connected 
by breastworks, and the front 
to the west and north to be 
covered by such an abatis 
as the remaining timber on 
the greund could furnish. I 
employed colored engineer 
troops organized into squads 
of twenty-five each, headed 
by a man detailed from the 
line or the quartermaster’s 
department, and commanded 
by Captain William B. Gaw, 
a competent engineer. I also 
ordered an extension of the 
line of redoubts to cover the 
north front of the town, one 
ef which, Battery Powell, was 
nearly completed before the 
stirring events of the attack. 
No rifle-pits were constructed 
between Powell and the cen- 
tral part covering the north- 
west front of the town, which 
was perfectly open north-east 
and south-east, with nothing 
but the distant, old Confeder- 
ate works between it and the 
country. 

To add to these embarrass- 
ments in preparing the place 
to resist a sudden attack, [aaa == 
Grant, the general command- BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS A. DAVIES. 
ing, had retired fifty-eight es ae 
miles north to Jackson, on the Mobile and Ohio railway, with all the knewl- 
edge of the country acquired during the four months in which his head- 
quarters were at Corinth, and I, the new commander, could not find even the 
vestige of a map of the country te guide ime in these clefensive preparations, 

During the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of September, the breastworks were 
completed joining the lunettes from College Hill on the left. A thin abatis 
made from the scattermg trees, which had been Jeft standing along the west 
and north fronts, covered the line between Robinett and the Mobile and Ohio; 
thence to Battery Powell the hne was mostly open and without rifle-pits. 

To meet emergencies, Hamilton’s and Stanley’s divisions, which had been 
watching to the south and south-west from near Jacinto to Rienzi, were closed 
in toward Corinth within short eall. 
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On the 28th I telegraphed to General Grant at Columbus, Kentucky, confir- 
mation of my report of Price’s movement to Ripley, adding that I should move 
Stanley’s division to Rienzi, and thence to Kossuth, unless he had other 
views. Two days later I again telegraphed to General Grant that there were 
no signs of the enemy at Hatchie Crossing, and that my reason for proposing 
to pnt Stanley at or near Kossuth was that he would cover nearly all the 
Iatchie Crossing, as far as Pocahontas, except against heavy forces, and that 
Hamilton would then move at least one bngade, from Rienzi. IJ asked that a 
sharp lookont be kept in the direction of Bolivar. October Ist, I telegraphed 
General Grant that we were satisfied there was no enemy for three miles 
beyond Hatchie; also, that prisoners reported that General John C. Breekin- 
ridge, of Van Dorn’s somminandl had gone to Kentueky with three Kentneky 
Lames leaving his division uncer the command of General Albert Rust. 
The combined forees under Van Dorn and Price were reported to be encamped 
on the Pocahontas road, and to nuinber forty thonsandl. | 

Amid the nninberless rnmors and uneertainties besetting me at Corinth 
dnring the five davs between September 26th, when I assumed command, and 
October Ist, how gratifying would have been the knowledge of the following 
facts, taken from Van Dorn’s report, dated Holly Springs, October 20th, 1862: 

‘Surveying the whole field of operations before me, . . . the conclusion foreed itself 
irresistibly npon my mind that the taking of Corinth was a condition precedent to the accom- 
phshment of anything of importance in west Tennessee. To take Memphis would he to destroy 
an immense amount of property without any adequate military advantage, even admitting that 
it conld be held without heavy guns against the enemy’s gun and mortar boats. The line of 
fortifications around Bohvar is intersected by the Hatchie River, rendering it impossible to take 


the place by quick assault. . . . It was clear to my mind that if a snecessful attack could 
be made upon Corinth from the west and north-west, the forces there driven back on the Ten- 


§In fact about 22,000, as stated by Van Dorn in the report ee And see ‘‘ With Price Hast of 
the Mississippi,” by Colonel Thomas L. Snead, p. 726.— EDITORS. 
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nessee and cut off, Bolivar and Jackson would easily fall, and then, upon the arrival of the 
exchanged prisoners of war, west Tennessee would soon be in our possession, and communica- 
tion with General Bragg effected through middle Tennessee. . 

“YT determined to attempt Corinth. I had a reasonable hope of success. Field returns at. 
Ripley showed my strength to be about 22,000 men. Rosecrans at Corinth had about 15,000, 
with about 8000 additional men at outposts, from 12 to 15 miles distant. I might surprise him 
and carry the place before these troops could be brought in. . . . It was necessary that 
this blow should be sudden and decisive. 

‘“The troops were in fine spnits, and the whole Army of West Tennessee seemed eager to 
emulate the armies of the Potomac and of Kentucky. No army ever marched to battle with 
prouder steps, more hopeful countenances, or with more courage than marched the Army of 
West Tennessee out of Ripley on the morning of September 29th, on its way to Corinth.” 


But of all this I knew nothing. With only Mclxean’s and Davies’s divis- 
ions, not ten thousand men, at Corinth on the 26th of September, by October 
Ist IT had gradually drawn in pretty close Stanley’s and Hamilton’s divisions. 
They had been kept watching to the south and south-west of Corinth. 

Our forces when concentrated would make about 16,000 effective infantry 
and artillery for defense, with 2500 cavalry for outposts and reconnoitering. 

On October 2d, while Van Dorn was at Pocahontas, General Hurlbut tele- 
graphed the information, from an intelligent Union man of Grand Junetion, 
that ** Price, Van Dorn, and Villepigue were at Pocahontas, and the talk was 
that they would attack Bolivar.” Evidence arriving thick and fast showed 
that the enemy was moving, but whether on Corinth or Bolivar, or whether, 
passing between, they would strike and capture Jackson, was not yet clear to 
any of us. I knew that the enemy intended astrong movement, and I thought 
they must have the impression that our defensive works at Corinth would be 
pretty formidable. I doubted if they would venture to bring their force 
against our command behind defensive works. I therefore said: The enemy 
may threaten us and strike across our line entirely, get on the road between 
us and Jackson and advance upon that place, the capture of which would 
compel us to get ont of our lines; or he may come in by the road from Tupelo 
so as to interpose his foree between us and Danville. But all the time I 
inchned to the belief that it would not be for his interest to do that. I 
thought that perhaps he would cross the Memphis and Charleston road and, 
gvoing over to the Mobile and Ohio road, force us to move out and fight him 
in the open country. 

October 2d, I sent ont a cavalry detachment to reconnoiter in the direction 
of Pocahontas. They found the enemy’s infantry coming close in, and that 
night some of our detachment were surprised, and their horses and a few of 
the men were captured. Those that escaped reported the enemy there in 
foree. This was still consistent with the theory that the enemy wished to 
cross the Memphis and Charleston road, go north of us, strike the Mobile and 
Ohio road and manceuvre us out of our position. 

To be prepared for whatever they might do, I sent Oliver’s brigade of 
McKean’s division out to Chewalla, ten miles north-west in Tennessee. On 
the morning of the 3d the enemy’s advance came to Chewalla, and Oliver's 
brigade fell back fighting. I sent orders to the brigade commander to make 
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a stiff resistance, and see what eftect 1t would have, still thinking that the 
attack was probably a mask for their movement for the north. I ordered 
Stanley to move in close to town near the middle line of works, called the 
“ Halleck line,” and to wait for further developments. 

An order dated 1:30 a. m., October 3d, had set all the troops in motion. 
The impression that the enemy might find it better to strike a point on our 
line of communication and compel us to get out of our works to fight him or, 
if he should attempt Corinth, that he would do it, if possible, by the north and 
east, Where the immediate vicinage was open and the place without defenses 
of any kind, governed these preliminary dispositions of my troops. The 
controlling idea was to prevent surprise, to test by adequate resistance 
any attacking foree, and, finding 1t formidable, to receive it behind the inner 
line that had heen preparing from College Hill around by Robinett. 

To meet all probable contingencies, 9 o’clock on the morning of the 3d found 
my troops disposed as follows: Hamiulton’s division; about 3700 strong, on the 
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Purdy road north of the town, to meet any attempt from the north; Davies's 
division, 3204 strong, between the Memphis and Charleston and Mobile and 
Ohio railways, north-west of the town; McKean’s division, 5315 strong, to 
the left of Davies’s and in rear of the old Halleck line of batteries; and 
Stanley’s division, 3500 strong, mainly in reserve on the extreme left, 
looking toward the Kossuth road. 

Thus in front of those wooded western approaches, the Union troops, on 
the morning of October 3d, waited for what might happen, wholly ignorant of 
what Van Dorn was doing at Chewalla, ten miles away through thick forests. 
Of this General Van Dorn says: 

‘‘ At daybreak on the 3d, the march was resumed . . . Lovell’s division, in front, kept 
the road on the south side of the Memphis and Charleston railroad. Price, after marching on the 


same road about five miles, turned to the left, crossing the railroad, and formed line of battle in 
front of the outer line of intrenchments and about three miles from Corinth.” 


The intrenchments referred to were old Confederate works, which I had no 
idea of using except as a cover for aheavy skirmish line, to compel the enemy 
to develop his force, and to show whether he was making a demonstration to 
cover a movement of his force around to the north of Comnth. During the 
morning this skirmish work was well and gallantly accomplished by Davies’s 
division, aided by McArthur with his brigade, and by Crocker, who moved 
up toward what the Confederate commander deemed the main line of the 
Union forces for the defense of Corinth. Upon this position moved three 
brigades of Lovell’s division,— Villepigue’s, Bowen’s, and Rust’s,—in line, 
with reserves in rear of each; Jackson’s cavalry was on the right en échelon, 
the left flank on the Charleston railroad; Price’s corps of two divisions was 
on the left of Lovell. 

Thus the Confederate general proceeded, nutil, ‘fat 10 o’clock, all the Union 
skirmishers were driven into the old intrenchments,” and a part of the 
opposing forces were 1n line of battle confronting each other. There was a 
belt of fallen timber about four hundred yards wide between them, which 
must be crossed by the Confederate forces before they could drive this 
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stubborn foree of Davies’s, sent to compel the enemy to show his hand. 
Van Dorn says: “The attack was commenced on the right by Lovell’s divis- 
ion and gradually extended to the left, and by 1:50 p. mw. the whole line of 
outer works was carried, several pieces [two] of artillery being taken.” 

Finding that the resistance made by Olivei’s lttle command on the Che- 
walla road early in the morning was not stiff enough to demonstrate the 
enemy’s object, I had ordered MecArthiun’s brigade from MclKean’s division 
to go to Oliver’s assistance. It was done with a will. MeArthur’s Scotch 
blood rose, and the enemy being in fighting foree, he fonght him with 
the stubborn feroaity of an action on the main line of battle, instead of the 
resistance of a developing foree. 

The same remark applies to the fighting of Davies’s division, and as they 
were pushed and ealled for reénforeements, orders were sent to fall back 
slowly and stubbornly. The Confederates, elated at securing these old out- 
works, pushed in toward our main line, in front of which the fighting in the 
afternoon was so hot that McKean was ordered to send further help over to 
the fighting troops, and Stanley to send “a brigade through the woods by the 
shortest cut” to help Davies, whose division covered itself with glory, having 
Brigadier-General Hackleman killed, Brigadier-General Oglesby desperately 
wounded, with nearly twenty-five per cent. of its strength put out of the 
fight. Watching intently every movement which would throw light on 
the enemy’s intentions, soon after midday I decided that 1t was a main 
attack of the enemy. Hamulton’s division had been sent up the railroad 
as far as the old Confederate works in the morning, and formed the right 
of our line. At 1 o’eclock his division was still there watching against 
attack from the north. When the enemy prepared to make the attack on our 
first real line of battle, word was sent up to Hamilton to advise us if any 
Confederate force had gotten through, on the Mobile and Ohio road. At 3 
o'clock when the fighting began and became very heavy, Stanley was ordered 
to move up from his position and suecor Melkean’s and Davies’s divisions 
that had been doing heavy fighting. Colonel Dueat, acting chief of staff, was 
sent to direct General Hamilton to file by fours to the left, and march down 
until the head of lis column was opposite the right of Davies’s, then to face 
his brigades south-westerly, and move down in that direction. The enemy’s 
left did not much overpass the nght of Davies, and but few troops were on 
the line of the old Confederate works. Henee Hanmilton’s movement, the bri- 
gades advancing en échelon, would enable the right of Buford’s brigade to far 
out-lap the cnemy’s left, and pass toward the enemy’s rear with little or no 
opposition, while the other brigade could press back the enemy’s left, and by 
its simple advance drive him in and attack his rear. 

Hamilton told Colonel Ducat that he wanted a more positive and definite 
over before he made the attack. Duneat explained the condition of the battle 
and ureed an immediate movement, but was obhged to return to me for an 
order fitted to the situation. I sent the following: 


“ HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, October 3d, 1862. BRIGADIER-GENERAL HAMIL- 
TON, Commanding Third Division: Rest your left on General Davies and swing round your 
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MEMPIIS AND CHARLESTON RAILROAD, LOOKING TOWARD CORINTI— REMAINS OF FORT WILLIAMS 
ON THE RIGHT. FROM A PHOTOGRAPI] TAKEN IN 1884. 
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right and attack the enemy on their left flank, reénforeed on your right and eenter. Be careful 
not to gct under Davies’s guns. Keep your troops well in hand. Get well this way. Do not 
extend to your right too mueh. It looks as if it would be well to oceupy the ridge where your 
skirmishers were when Colonel Dueat left, by artillery, well supported, but this may be farther 
to right than would be sate. Use your diseretion. Opposite your center might be better now for 
your artillery. If you see your eliance, attack fiereely.—W. 8. Rosecrans, Brigadier-General.” 


I added a sketch of the line on a bit of paper. The delay thus caused enabled 
the enemy to overpass the right of Davies so far that while Ducat was return- 
ing he was fired on by the enemy’s skirmishers, who had reached open ground 
over the railway between Hamilton and Corinth. ‘T'wo orderlies sent on the 
same errand afterward were killed on the way. Upon the receipt of these 
explanations Hanulton put lis division in motion, but by sunset he only 
reached a point opposite the enemy’s left; and after moving down a short dis- 
tance Sullivan’s brigade, facing to the west, crossed the narrow flats flanking 
the railway, went over into the thickets, and had a fierce fight with the enemy’s 
left, creating a great commotion. Buford’s brigade had started in too far to 
the west and had to rectify its position ; so that Hamuilton’s division thus far 
had only given the enemy a ternfic seare, and asharp fight with one brigade. 
Had the Iiovement been executed promptly after 3 o’elock, we should have 
erushed the enemy’s mght aud rear. Hanulton’s excuse that he could not 
understand the order shows that even 1n the rush of battle 1t may be necessary 
to put orders 1n writing, or to have subordinate commanders who instinetively 
know or are anxious to seek the key of the battle and hasten to its roar. qj 
At meghtfall of the 5d it was evident that, unless the enemy should with- 
draw, he was where I wished him to be— between the two railroad lines 


i» See General Charles 8. Hamilton’s statements, p. 758.— Epirors. 
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and to the south of themn—for the inevitable contest of the morrow. Van 
Dorn says: 

‘“T had been m hopes that one day’s operations would end the eontest and decide who should 
be the victors on this bloody field; but a ten miles’ mareh ever a parehed country on dusty 
roads without water, getting into line of battle in forests with undergrowth, and the more than 
equal aetivity and determined courage displayed by the enemy, commanded by one of the ablest 
generals of the United States army, who threw all possible obstaeles in onr way that an aetive 
mind could suggest, prolonged the battle until 1 saw with reeret the sun sink behind the horizon 
as the last shot of our sharp-shooters followed the retreating foe into their innermost lines. One 
hour more of dayhght and victory would have soothed our grief for the loss of the gallant dead 
who sleep on that lost but hot dishonored field. The army slept on its arms within six hundred 
yards of Corinth, vietorious so far.” 


Alas, how uncertain are our best conclusions! General Van Dorn, in his 
subsequent report as above, bewails the lack of one hour of dayhght at the 
close of October 3d, 1862. I bewailed 
that lack of dayhght, which would 
have brought Hannilton’s fresh and 
gallant division on the Confeclerate 
left and rear. That honr of daylight 
was not to be had; and while the re- 
eretful Confederate general lay down 
in his bivouac, I assemnbled my four 
division commanders, McKean, Davies, 
Stanley, and Hamilton, at my head- 
quarters and arranged the dispositions 
for the fight of the next day. Mce- 
Kean’s (division was to hold the left, 
the chief point being College Hill, 
keeping his troops well under cover. 
Stanley was to support the line on 
either side of Battery Robinett, a lit- 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL PLEASANT A. NACKLEMAN, tle three-gun redan with a diteh five 

KILLED AT CORINTH. FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING. feet deep. Davies was to extend from 
Stanley’s right north-easterly across the flat to Battery Powell, a similar 
redan on the ridge east of the Purdy road. Hamilton was to be on Davies's 
night with a brigade, and the rest in reserve on the common east of the 
low ridge and out of sight from the west. Colonel J. K. Mizner with his 
cavalry was to watch and guard our flanks and rear from the enemy, and 
well and effectively did his four gallant regiments perform that duty. As 
the troops had been on the move since the night of October 2d, and had 
fought all day of the 3d (which was so excessively hot that we were obliged 
to send water around in wagons), it became my duty to visit their lines and 
see that the weary troops were surely 1n position. 

I returned to my tent at three o’clock in the morning of October 4th, 
after having seen everything accomplished and the new line in order. It 
was about a mile in extent and close to the edge of the north side of the 
town. About 4 o’clock I lay down. At half-past 4 the enemy opened with 
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a six-gun battery. Our batteries, replying, soon silenced it, but I had no time 
for breakfast. The troops got very little. They had not been allowed to build 
fires during the mght, and were too tired to intrench. 

The morning opened clear and soon grew to be hot. It must have been 
ninety-four degrees in the shade. The enemy began to extend his infantry 
hne across the north of the town. «I visited the lines and gave orders to our 
skirmishers to fall back the moment it was seen that the enemy was clevelop- 
ing a line of battle. About & o’clock his left, having crossed the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad, got into position behind a spur of table land, to reach which 
they had moved by the flank for about half a mile. When they began to 
advance in hne of battle they were not over three hundred yards distant. 

I told McKean on the left to be very watchful of his front lest the enemy 
should turn his left, and directed General Stanley to hold the reserve of 
his command ready either to help north of the town or to aid MehKkean if 
required. I visited Battery Robinett and directed the eclnef of artillery, 
Colonel Lothrop, to see to the reserve artillery, some batteries of which were 
parked in the publie square of the town; then the line of Davies’s division, 
which was in nearly open ground, with a few logs, here and there, for breast- 
works, and then on his extreme right Sweeny’s brigade, which had no cover 
save a slight mdge, on the south-west slope of which, near the crest, the men 
were lying down. Riding along this line, I observed the Confederate forces 
emerging from the woods west of the railroad and crossing the open ground 
toward the Purdy road. Our troops lying on the ground could see the flags 
of the enemy and the glint of the sunhght on their bayonets. It was about 
9 o’eloek in the morning. The air was still and fiercely hot. Van Dorn says 
the Confederate preparations for the morning were: 

‘That Hébert, on the left, should mask part of his own division on the left, placing Cabell’s bri- 
eace en éehelon on the left — Cabell having been detached from Maury’s division for that purpose, 
move Armstrong’s cavalry brigade across the Mobile and Ohio road, and, if possible, to gct some 
of his artilleryin position across the road. In this order of battle, Hébert was to attack, swing- 
ing Ins left flank toward Corinth, and advance down the Purdy ridge. On the right, Lovell, 
with two brigades in line of battle and one in reserve, with Jackson’s cavalry to the ght, 
was ordered to await the attack on his left, feeling his way with sharp-shooters until Hébert 


was heavily engaged with the enemy. Maury was to move at the same time quickly to the front 
directly at Corinth; Jackson to bw'n the railroad bridge over the Tuscumbia during the night.” 





The left of General Van Dorn’s attack was to have begun earlier, but the 
accident of Hébert’s sickness prevented. The Confederates, from behind a spur 
of the Purdy ridge, advanced splendidly to the attack. The unfavorable line 
occupied by Davies’s division made the resistance on that front inadequate. 
The troops gave way; the enemy pursued; but the cross-fire from the Union 
batteries on our nght soon thinned their ranks. Their front hne was broken, 
and the heads of their columns melted away. Some of the enemy’s scattered 
line got into the edge of the town; a few into the reserve artillery, which led 
to the impression that they had captured forty pieces of artillery. But they 
were soon driven out by Stanley’s reserve, and fled, taking nothing away. 

At this time, while going to order Hamilton’s division into action on the 
enemy’s left, I saw the L-shaped poreh of a large cottage packed full of 
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Captain George A. Williams, Ist U. S. Infantry, who 
commanded the siege iwrtillery, says in his report : 

“About 9:30 or 10 A. M. the enemy were observed in 
the woods north of the town forming in line, and they 
soon made their appearance, charging toward the town. 
A8 800n as onr troops were out of the line of fire of my 
battery, we opened npon them with two 30-ponnder Par- 
rott gnns and one 8-inch howitzer, whieh enfiladed their 
line (aided by Maurice’s battery and one guu onthe right 
of Battery Robinett, whieh bore on that part of the 
town), and eontinoned onr fire nntil the enemy were 
repulsed and had regained the wood. 

* During the time the eneiny were heing repulsed from 
the town my attention was drown to the left side 
of the battery by the tiring from Battery Robinett, ° 
where I saw a column :dvaneing to storm it. After 
advancing a short distanec they were repulsed, bnt 
bumediately re-formed, and, storming the work, gaincd 
the ditch, but were repnised. During tbis eharge eight 
of the cnemy, having placed a handkercbief on a bayonet 
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DEFENSE OF BATTERY ROBINETT. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


and calling to the men in tbe battery not to shoot them, 
surrendered, and were allowed to eome into the fort. 

“They then re-formed, and, re-storming, carried the 
diteh and the outside of the work, the supports having 
fallen a short distanee to the rear in slight disorder. 
The men of the ist U.S. Infantry, after baving been 
driven from their guns (they manned the siege guns), 
resorted to their muskets, and were firing from tho in- 
side of the embrasures at the enemy on the outside, a 
distanee of ubont ten feet intervening; but the rebels 
having gained the top of the work, our men fell hack 
into the angle of the fort, as they had been directed to 
do in such an emergency. Two shells were thrown frum 
Battery Williams into Battery Robinett, one bursting on 
the top of it and the other near the right edge. In the 
wieanwhile the 11th Missouri Volunteers (in reserve) 
changed front, and, aided by the 43d and 63d Ohio Vol- 
uuteers with the 27th Ohio Volunteers on tlicir right, gal- 
lantly stormed up to the right and left of the battery, 
driving the enemy hefoere them.”— EDITORS. 


Coufederates. I ordered Lieutenant Lorenzo D. Immell, with two field-pieces, 
to give them grape and.ecanister. After one round, only the dead and dying 
were left on the porrh. Reaching Hamilton’s division I ordered him to send 
Sullivan’s brigade forward. It moved in line of battle in open ground a 
little to the left of Battery Powell. Before its splendid advance the scattered 
enemy, who were endeavoring to form a line of battle, about 1 Pp. M. gave 
way and went back into the woods, from which they never again advanced. 
Meanwhile there had been terrific fighting at Battery Robinett. The roar 
of artillery and musketry for two or three hours was incessant. Clouds of 
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smoke filled the air and obscured the sun. IF witnessed the first charge of 
the enemy on this part of the line before I went over to Hamilton. The first 
repulse I did not see because the contestants were clouded in smoke. It was 
an assault in column. There were three or four assaulting columns of regi- 
ments, probably a hundred yards apart. The enemy’s left-hand column had 
tried to make its way down into the low ground to the mght of Robinett, but 
did not make much progress. The other two assaulting columns fared better, 
because they were on the ridge where the fallen timber was seareer. I ordered 
the 27th Ohio and 11th Missouri to kneel in rear of the nght of Robinett, so as 
to get out of range of the enemy’s fire, and the moment he had exhausted hiim- 
self to charge with the bayonet [see p. 759]. The third assault was made just 
as I was seeing Sullivan into the fight. I saw the enemy come upon the ridge 
while Battery Robinett was belching its fire at them. After the charge had 
failed I saw the 27th Ohio and the 11th Missouri chasing them with bayonets. 
The head of the enemy’s maim column reached within a few feet of Battery 
Robinett, and Colonel Rogers, who was leading it, colors in hand, dismounted, 
planted a flag-statf on the bank of the ditch, and fell there, shot by one of our 
drummer-boys, who, with a pistol, was helping to defend Robinett. I was told 
that Colonel Rogers was the fifth standard-bearer who had fallen in that last 
desperate charge. It was about as good fighting on the part of the Confederates 
as Lever saw. The columns were plowed through and through by our shot, 
but they steadily closed up and moved forward until they were forced back. 
Just after this last assault I heard for the first time the word “ ranch.” 
Passing over the field on our left, among the dead and dying, I saw leaning 
against the root of a tree a wounded heutenant of an Arkansas regiment 
who had been shot throngh the foot. As I oftered him some water he 
said, * Thank you, General; one of your men just gave me some.” I said, 
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THE GROUND IN FRONT OF BATTERY ROBINETT. FROM A PH@®T@GRAPH TAKEN AFTER THE B. ATTLE. 
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GRAVE OF COLONEL WILLIAM FP. ROGERS, LOOKING TOWARD CORINTH FROM THE EMBANKMENT 
OF FORT ROBEINETT. FROM A PHUTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1884. 


‘Whose troops are yon?” He replied, “ Cabell’s.” I said, “ It was pretty hot 
fighting here.” He answered, “ Yes, General, yon licked us good, but we gave 
you the best we had ti the ranch.” 

Before the enemy’s first assault on Robinett, I inspeeted the woods toward our 
left where I knew Lovell’s division to be. I said to Colonel Joseph A. Mower, 
afterward conmander of the Seventeenth Army Corps, and familiarly known 
as “ Fighting Joe Mower”: ‘ Colonel, take the men now on the skirmish line, 
and find out what Lovell is doing.” He replied, ‘* Very well, General.” As he 
was turning away I added, “ Feel them, but don’t get into their fingers.” He 
answered significantly : “171 feel them!” Before I left my position Mower had 
entered the woods, and soon I heard a tremendous erash of musketry in that 
direction. His skirmishers fell baek into the fallen timber, and the adjutant 
reported to me: “ General, I think the enemy have captured Colonel Mower; 
I think he is killed.” Five hours later when we captured the enemy’s field- 
hospitals, we found that Colonel Mower had been shot in the back of the 
neck and taken prisoner. Expressing my joy at his safety, he showed that 
he knew he had been unjustly reported to me the day before as intoxicated, 
by saying: “ Yes, General, but if they had reported me for being ‘shot in 
the neck’ to-day instead of yesterday, it would have been correct.” 

About 2 o’clock we found that the enemy did not intend to make another 
attack. Faint from exhaustion I sought the shade of a tree, from which 
point I saw three bursts of smoke and said to my staff, ‘“ They have blown up 
some ammunition wagons, and are going to retreat. We must push them.” 
[ was all the more certain of this, beeanse, having failed, a good commander 
hike Van Dorn would use the utmost dispatch in putting the forests between 
him and his pursuing foe, as well as to eseape the dangers to him which might 
arise from troops coming from Bolivar. 
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Even at this distant time memory lingers on the numerous incidents of 
distingwished bravery displayed by officers and men who fought splendidly 
on the first day, when we did not know what the enemy was going to 
do. Staff as well as line officers distinguished themselves while in action. 
The first day my presence was re- 
quired on the main line, and the fight- 
ing in front of that did not so much 
come under my eye, but on the second 
day [ was everywhere on the line of 
battle. Temple Clark of my staff was 
shot through the breast. My sabre- 
tasche strap was cut by a bullet, and 
Iny gloves were stained with the blood 
of a staff-ofiicer wounded at my side. 
An alarm spread that [was killed, but 
it was soon stopped by my appearance 
on the field. 

Satisfied that the enemy was re- 
treating, I ordered Sullivan’s com- 
mand to push him with a heavy 
skirmish line, and to keep constantly 
feeling them. I rode along the lines 
of the commands, told them _ that, 
having been moving and fighting for 
three days and two nights, I kuew 





: C@LONEL WILLIAM P. ROGERS, C. §. A. KILLED IN 
they required rest, but that they could LEADING THE ASSAULT UCP®N FORT ROBINETT. 


not rest longer than was absolutely Baty Shoe eee 


necessary. I directed them to proceed to their camps, provide five days’ rations, 
take some needed rest, and be ready early next morning for the pursuit. 

General McPherson, sent from Jackson with five good regiments to help us, 
arrived and bivouacked in the public square a little before sunset. Our pur- 
suit of the enemy was iminediate and vigorous, but the darkness of the night 
and the roughness of the country, covered with woods and thickets, mace 
movement impracticable by mght and slow aud difficult by day.. General 
MePherson’s brigade of fresh troops with a battery was ordered to start at 
daylight and follow the enemy over the Chewalla road, and Stanley’s and 
Davies’s divisions to support him. MeaArthur, with all of Mclxean’s division 
except Crocker’s brigade, and with a good battery and a battalion of cavalry, 
took the route south of the railroad toward Pocahontas; Mclean followed 
on this route with the rest of his division and Ingersoll’s cavalry; Hamilton 
followed Mclean with his entire force. 

The enemy took the road to Davis’s Bridge on the Hatchie, by way of Poea- 
hontas. Fortunately General Hurlbut, finding that he was not going to be 
attacked at Bolivar, had been looking in our direction with a view of succor- 
ing us, and now met the enemy at that point [Hatehie Bridge]. General Ord, 
arriving there from Jackson, Tennessee, assumed command and drove back 
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GROUP OF UNION SOLDIERS AT CORINTIL. FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH. 
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the head ofthe enemy’s coluinn. This was a cntical time for the Confederate 
forces; but the reader will note that a retreating force, knowing where it has 
to go and having to look for nothing except an attack on its rear, always moves 
with more freedom than a pursuing foree. This is especially so where the 
country 1s covered with woods and thickets, and the roads are narrow. 
Advanemg forces always have to feel thei way for fear of bemg ambushed. 

The speed made by our forces from Corinth during the 5th was not to my 
hking, but with such a commander as McPherson 1m the advance, I could not 
doubt that it was all that was possible. On the 6th better progress was made. 
From Jonesborough, on October 7th, I telegraphed General Grant: 


‘Do not, I entreat vou, eall Hurlbut back; let him send away his wounded. It surely 1s 
easier to move the sick and wounded than to remove both. I propose to push the enemy, so 
that we need but the most triflimg guards behind us. Our advance is beyond Ruekersville. 
Wamilton will seize the Hatehie crossing on the Ripley road to-night. A very intelligent, 
honest young Irishman, an ambulance driver, deserted from the rebels, says that they wished 
{o go together to railroad near Tupelo, where they will meet the nine thousand exehanged 
prisoners, but he says they are mueh scattered and demoralized. They have mueh artillery.” 


From the same place, at midnight, after learning from the front that 
MePherson was in Ripley, I telegraphed General Grant as follows: 


“(VENERAL: Yours 8:39 P. M. received. Our troops oeeupy Ripley. I most deeply dissent 
from vour views as to the manner of pursuing. We have defeated, routed, and demoralized 
the army whicli holds the Lower Mississippi Valley. We have the two railroads leading down 
toward the Gulf through the most produetive parts of the State, into which we ean now pursue 
them with safety. The effect of our return to old position will be to pen them up in the only 
eorl country they have west of Alabama, ineluding the Tuseumbia Valley, and to permit them 
to recruit their forces, advanee and oecupy their old ground, reducing us to the occupation of a 
defeusive position, barren and wortliless, with a long front, over which they ean harass us until 
bad weather prevents an effectual advance exeept on the railroads, when time, fortifieations, 
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and rollmg stoek will again render them superior to us. Ow foree, ineluding what you have 
with Hurlbut, will garrison Corinth and Jaekson, and enables us to push them. Our advanee 
will cover even Holly Springs, whieh would be ours when we want it. All that is needful is to 
continue purswng and whipthem. We have whipped, and should now push them to the wall 
and eapture all the rolling stoek of their railroads. Bragg’s army alone, west of the Alabama 
River, and oeeupying Mobile, could repair the damage we have it in our power to do them. If, 
after considering these matters, you still consider the order for my return to Corinth expedient, 
I will obey it and abandon the elnef fruits of a vietory, but, I beseeeh vou, bend everything 
to push them while they are broken and hungry, weary and ill-supphed. Draw everything 
possible from Memphis to help move on Holly Springs, and let us concentrate. Appeal to 
the governors of the States te rush: down some twenty or thirty new regiments to hold our 
rear, and we ean make a 
triumph of our start.” . % a 

As itwas, Grant tel- 
egraphed to Halleck 
at 9 a.M. the next 
day, October Sth: 

“ Roseerans has fol- 


lowed rebels to Ripley. 
Troops from Bolivar will 
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@UARTERS AT CORINTH OCCUPIED BY THE 520 ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS BURING TIIE WINTER OF 1862-3, 
FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRATH. 


oceupy Grand Junetion to-morrow, with reénforeements rapidly sent on from the new levies. 
I ean take everything on the Mississippi Central read. I ordered Roseerans back last night, but 
he was so averse to returning that I have direeted him to remain still until you ean be heard from.” 


Again on the same day, October Sth, Grant telegraphed to Halleck : 


‘Before telegraphing vou this morning for reénforeements to follow up our vietomes I 
ordered General Roseerans to return. He showed sueh reluetanee that I consented to allow 
him to remain until you eould be heard from if further reénforeements eould be had. On 
refleetion I deem it idle to pursue further without more preparation, and have for the third time 
ordered Ins return.” 


This was early in October. ‘The weather was cool, and the roads in prime 
order. The country along the Mississippi Central to Grenada, and espeaally 


below that place, was a corn country —a rich farming country—and the cor 
was ripe. If Grant had not stopped us, we could have gone to Vicksburg. My 
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judgment was to go on, and with the help suggested we could have done so. 
Under the pressure of a victorious foree the enemy were experiencing all the 
weakening effects of a retreating army, whose means of supplies and muni- 
-tions are always difficult to keep in order. We had Sherman at Memphis 
with two divisions, and we had Hurlbut at Bolivar with one division and 
John A. Logan at Jackson, Tennessee, with six regiments. With these there 
was nothing to save Mississippi from our grasp. We were about six days’ 
mareh from Vicksburg, and Grant could have put lis force through to it 
with my column as the center one of pursuit. Confederate officers told me 
afterward that they never were so scared 1n their lives as they were after the 
defeat before Cormth. 

I have thus given the facts of the fight at Corinth, the immediate pursuit, 
the causes of the return, and, as well, the differing views of the Federal com- 
manders in regard to the situation. Let the judgments of the future be 
formed upon the words of impartial history. 

In a general order announeing the results of the battle to my command, I 
stated that we killed and bummed 1425 officers and men of the enemy, includ- 
ing some of thei most distinguished officers. Their wounded at the usual 
rate would exceed 5000. We took 2268 prsoners, among whom were 137 
field-officers, captains, and subalterns.{ We captured 3300 stand of small- 
arms, 14 stand of colors, 2 pieces of artillery, and a large quantity of equip- 
ments. We pursued his retreating column forty miles with all arms, and 
with cavalry sixty miles. Our loss was 355 killed, 1841 wounded, 324 cap- 
tured or missing. 

In closing his report General Van Dorn said: 


‘‘ A hand-to-hand contest was being enacted im the very yard of General Rosecrans’s head- 
quarters and in the streets of the town. The heavy guns were silenced, and all seemed to be 
about ended when a heavy fire from fresh troops from Iuka, Burnsville, and Rienzi, who had 
sueceeded in reaching Cormth, poured into our thinned ranks. Exhausted from loss of sleep, 
wearied from hard marching and fighting, companies and regiments without officers, our 
troops—let no one censure them—gave way. The day was lost. . . . The attempt at 
Corinth has failed, and in consequence I am condemned and have been superseded in my com- 
mand. In my zeal for my country I may have ventured too far without adequate means, and 
I bow to the opinion of the people whom I serve. Yet 1 feel that if the spints of the gallant 
dead, who now lie beneath the batteries of Corinth, see and judge the motives of men, they do 
not rebuke me, for there is no sting 1n my conscience, nor does retrospection admonish me of 
error or of a reckless disregard of then valued lives.” 


And General Price says in his report: 


“The history of this war contains no bloodier page, perhaps, than that which will record this 
fiercely contested battle. The strongest expressions fall short of my admiration of the gallant 
conduct of the officers and men under my command. Words cannot add luster to the fame 
they have acquired through deeds of noble daring which, living through future time, will shed 
about every man, officer and soldier, who stood to his arms through this struggle, a halo of 
glory as nnperishable as it is brilhant. They have won to their sisters and daughters the dis- 


} The official Confederate reports make their neglect of duty and of ernel and improper treat- 
loss 505 killed, 2150 wounded, 2183 miss- ment of his officers and soldiers) were investigated 
ing.— EDITORS. by a Conrt of Inquiry, which unanimously voted 

p) The charges against General Van Dorn (of them disproved.— EDITORS. 
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tinguished honor, set before them by a general of their love and admnation upon the event of 
an impending battle upon the same field, of the proud exclamation, ‘ My brother, father, was 
at the great battle of Corinth.’”{ 


\ Keference is doubtless made here to the address of General Albert Sidney Johnston to the soldiers 
of the Army of the Nississippi on the eve of the battle of Shiloh, April Sd, 1862.— Epi Tors, 
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CAMP OF THE 57TH ILLINOIS INFANTRY AT CORINTH. FROM A WARTIME PHOTOGRAPH. 


HAMILTON’S DIVISION AT CORINTH. 


BY CIARLES S. HAMILTON, MAJOR-GENERAL, U.S. V. 


rp iE following order, issued wbout 9 A.M. on the 
first day of the battle of Corinth, fixed the 
position of my division: 


‘CORINTH, Oct. 3d, 1862. BRIGADBIER-GENERAL ITAM- 
ILTON, Commanding Third Division. GENERAL: The 
general commanding direets that you cover with your 
division the Purdy road, from the swamp on the rail- 
road to where the read rnns through the rebel works. 
By cemmand of ALAJOR-GENERAL ROSECKANS.— GOD- 
DARD, A. A. A. General. 

“Pp. S. You may perhaps have to move farther out, as 
Davies does not find good ground wntil he gets near the 
old rehel works, and he proposes to swiug his right still 
farther around. By order of MAJOR-GENERAL ROSE- 
CRANS.— GODDARD, A. A. A. General,” 


Again at 2 Pp. M. the same day the following cir- 
cular was sent to both Hamilton and Davies: 

* For fear of a misunderstanding in relation to my or- 
ders, F wish it Gistinetly understood that the extreme 
position is not to be taken until driven tuo it. By order 
of MAJOR-GENERAL ROSECRANS.—S. C. LYFORD, Aeting 
Aide-de-Caimp.” 


The extreme position mentioned was not under- 
stood by ecither Davies or myself, but probably 
meant an wdvaneced position. But how we could 
be driven to it by an enemy in our front is diffienlt 
to understand. Just following the circular, this 
order was received by me: 

“The general eommanding desires me to say to rou 
not to be in a burry to show yourself. Keep well eov- 
ered and eonceal your streneth. The enemy will donbt- 


less feel your poaition, but do not allow this to hasten 
your movements.—S§. C. LYFORD, Acting Aide-de-Camp.” 


About 3:30 p.m. the following was received: 


“GENERAL HAMILTON: Davies, it appears, has fallen 
behind the works, his left being pressed in. If this move- 


ment continues until he gets well drawn in, you will 
make a flank movement, if your front ia not attacked, 
falling to the left of Davies when the enemy geta suffi- 
ciently welliu so aa to hive full sweep, holding a couple 
of regiments looking well to the Purdy road, I:xamine 
and reconnoiter the ground for making this movement. 
hy order of MAJOR-GENERAL ROSECRANS.— Hi, G, KEN- 
NETT, Colonel and Chief of Staff.” 

On the baek of this order IT indorsed the fol- 
lowing: 

* Respeetfully returned. IT eanuot understand it.—C. 
S. MAMILTON, Brigadier-General.” 


Roseerans returned it to me indorsed as follows: 


‘PDueat bas been sent to explain it. W.S. ROSECRANS, 
Mujor-General.—s&. C. LYFOrbD, Acting Aide-de-Cainp,” 


Now bearing in mind that Davies’s division was 
to the left and in front of mine, if this order meant 
anything it was that my division should abandon 
its position on the right of the army entirely, and 
pass either to the rear or front of Davies in order 
to reach the place indicated, and would therefore 
have destroyed every possible chance of attacking 
the enemy in the flank, and would also have left the 
right of Davies’s exposed, andthe wayinto Corinth 
open to the eneinv. Now this order, which is the 
one Roseerans claims as his order to attack the 
enemy, was given as follows in his artiele on this 
engagement, in “ The Century” for October, 1856 
[see p. T46]: 

“Colonel Dueat, acting ebief-of-stail waa sent with 
an order to General Hamilton, to file by fours to the 
left and mareh down until the head of his eolumn was 
opposite Davies’s right. He was ordered then to face 


his brigade west-south-west and to move down in a 
eouth-westerly direction,” 
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The order, as I have given if, is att exact copy of 
the original now in my possession, and General 
Rosecraus’s statement of it in‘ The Century ” was 
made from a defective memory after twenty-three 
years had elapsed. 

At 5 p.M. I received the following order: 

* TTEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, October 
30,1862. GENERALILAMILTON, Conunanding Third Divis- 
ion: Restyouw left on General Davies, and swing around 
your right and attack the eneny on theiriefi, reén forced 
on your right and ceuter. be careful not to get under 
Davies's guns. Keep your troops Well in hand. Get well 
thisway. Don'textend your right too much. It looks 
as if it Would be well to occupy the ridge where your 
skirmishers were when Colonel Dueat left, by artillery 
well snpported, but this may he farther to right than 
would be safc. Use your diseretion. Oy posite your 
center might be better now for your artillery. Ff you 
see your ehance attack fiercely.—W. 8. ROSECRANS, 
Brigadier-General.” 


Asa simple order to attack the enemy in flank 
eould have reached me by courier from General 
Rosecrans, any time after 2 bP. M., in 15 minutes, 
tle verbosity of the above isapparent. Ieonstrued 
if as an order for attack, and at once proceeded to 
earry it out. Sullivan’s brigade of my division had 
been ordered some time previously to move toward 
the enemy’s left in preparation for an attack, and 
Buford’s brigade was now ordered down on Sulli- 
van's right to support him. 

The brigades were some distance apart, and hav- 
ing been concealed in the woods had not been 
discovered by the enemy. The moment that Buford 
began to move a detached force of the enemy was 
seen some distance in his front. They opened on 
him with a single piece of artillery, and he, taking 
it for granted he was beset by the enemy in force, 
moved to his front to drive them out of the way. In 
thus moving he wentalmostiu an opposite direetion 
te the one necessary to support Sullivan. [sent an 
officer with a positive order to change his course. 
His reply was, ‘‘ Tell General Hamilton, the enemy 
is in my front and [am going to fight him.” Mean- 
time his brigade had been moving toward what he 
supposed to be the enemy, and was a half mile 
from Sullivan. T sent aseeoud order to change his 
course instantly, and move to Sullivan’s support. 
This order he obeyed, first detaching the +th 
Minnesota regiment, under Colonel J. B. Sanborn, 
to attack the enemy. He then moved clown to the 
position indicated, but, meantime, a precious hour 
had been lost, the sun had gone down, and the 
attack having to he made through a forest of 
dense undergrowth, it was too late to execute the 
flank movement with any chance of suecess. The 
enemy’s fire on Davies’s division had ceased, Wait- 
ing afew mements in expectation of its renewal, 
night closed down upon us, and the battle for the 
day was over. 

General Roseeraus first intended the troops 
te pass the night in the position now held, as 
shown by the following order, received about 
F590 Poke 
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* TTEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, Octo- 
ber 3d, 1862, 7 P.M. GENERAL HAMILTON: Throw out 
promptly vedettes, grand guards, seconts, and a line of 
skirmishers in rear of abatis on your front and flanks. 
Pick up all the prisoners youean. Get ai) the informa- 
tion possible, Whieh report prowpily and often to these 
headquarters. Furnish brigade commanders with a copy 
of this order as soon as Possible. During the night and 
coming daylight, much will depend on the vigilance of 
outposis and gnards. Our cavalry is on the south- 
west front toward Bridge Creek. By order of MAgOR- 
GENERAL ROSECRANS.— ARTHUR C. DUCAT, Lieutenaut- 
Colonel, Chief of Grand Guards and Outposts.” 


Between Saud 9 P. NM. a staff-officer brought me 
the following order : 


‘Place your batteries on the Purdy road at 10P. mM. and 
play them two hours in a north-west direction with shot 
and shell, whero the enemy is massed, and at midnight 
attack them with your whole division with the bayonet. 
—W.S. ROSECRANS, Major-General.” s& 


I was astounded, and turning to the officer said : 
‘Tell General Rosecrans I cannot execute that 
order till Isee him personally, and explain to him 
the difficulties in the way and what the result roust 
be if carried out.” An hour passed, when the offi- 
eer who brought the order returned, bringing Gen- 
eral Noseerans withhim. General John B. Sanborn, 
of Minnesota, and others heard the following con- 
versation which then took plaee: 


General ROSECRANS [savagely]: ‘General ITamilton, 
whaf do you mean by disobeying my order to attack the 
enemy?” 

General LPAMILTON: ‘General Roseerans, [am ready 
to exeeute your order, bnt thereis too much at stakehere 
to be risked by anightattack. The ground between us and 
the enemy ts adense forest, with a thick undergrowth 
in which the troops cannot move ten minutes without 
breaking their formation. It is dark in the forest— 
too dark to distinguish friend from foe. Tf iny division 
is once disorganized it eannot be re-formed untildaylight 
eomes. Weare ignorant of the enemy’s exact position 
and must feel around in the darkness of the forest to find 
him. Letmesay that yonr lines are too long. My divis- 
ion is not in supporting distanee of any other division, 
and when the town is assaulted in the morning your 
army willbe eutintwoand destroyed. Davies's division 
has withdrawn so far that the skirmishers of the enemy 
oeeupy his last position in line. Your position is a 
false one. The troops should be withdrawn and plaeed 
within the earth-works of the town. Plaee thei within 
the fortifiertions and in support of each other. Itis a 
strong position and insures «a victory. But as we are 
now you cannot make a strong defense, and the battle 
whieh is eertain for the morning will surely he a defeat 
for us.” 

(renceral ROSECRANS [after a few moments of reflection 
Without reply]: “ Tawilton, vou are right. Plaee your 
division as yon snegest, and the others shalt he placed 
accordingly." 

The change of my division was accomplished by 
3 A.M., and the troops sought their rest on the mor- 
row’s battle-field, fullof hope and sure of victory. 
Thus closed the operations of the day. Aud thus 
was brought about the change that led to victory on 
the following day, but from that time to this no 
publie writing or utterance on the part of General 
Roseerans has ever acknowledged the services so 
rendered. 


So le Official Reeords" do not contain this order or any allusion to the subject of it.— EpiTors. 
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ORDER TO CHARGE AT CORINTH. 


BY DAVID S. STANLEY, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. Ss. V. 


N assertion made by General Rosecransin ‘‘ The 

Century” magazine for October, 1SSG, is 

misleading. The statement [see p. 751] is as 
follows: 

‘*T ordered the 27th Ohio and fhe 11th Missouri to kneel 
in rear of the right of Robinett so as to get out of the 
range of the eneimy’sfire, and the moment he had ex- 
hausted himself fo charge with the bayonet.” 

The lapse of a quarter of a century has certainly 
made the memory of the worthy genera] treacher- 
ous, for at the time that his memory causes him 
to say that he gave this order, I saw him a quarter 
of a milo away-trying to rally Davies’s troops to 


resist the advancing forees of the Confederates, 
and I consider it impossible for the two regiments 
to have heard any order from him above the rifle’s 
rattle and the cannon’s roar at such a distance. I 
eannot say what Geueral Rosecrans may have said 
to these regiments about usiug the bayonet when 
visiting my lines that morning before the occur- 
rence mentioned, but I do know that I posted them 
myself, and that Colonel J. W. Fuller, 27th Ohio, 
ecominander of the brigade during the heat of the 
battle, gave the order for his own and the 11th 
Missouri regiments to charge with the bayonet. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, Junuary 19th, 1888. 


‘Ula OlPIPRGISIINIG? POISE |e) AE CIO URINE, WES Si 
October 3d and 4th, 1862. 


Tho composition, losses, and strength of each army as here stated give the gist of all the data obtainable in the Official 


Recorils. 


Jx stands for killed; w for wonnded; m w for mortally wounded; m for captured or missing ; ¢ for captured. 


THE UNION FORCES. 
ARMY OF TITE MISSISSIPPI.— Major-General William 8S. Rosecrans. 


84COND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. David 8S. Stanley. Staff 
loss: w, 1. 

First Brigade, Col. John W. Fuller: 27th Ohio, Maj. 
Zephaniah S. Spaulding; 39th Ohio, Col. A. W. Gilbert, 
Lient.-Col. Edward F. Noyes; 48d Ohio, Col. J. L. Kirby 
Smith (mw), Lieut.-Col. Wager Swayno; 63d Ohio, Col. 
John W. Sprague; Jenks’s Co., Ill. Cav., Capt. Albert 
Jenks; 3d Mich. Battery, Lient. Carl A. Lamberg; 8th 
Wis. Battery (section), Lieut. John D. McLean; F, 2d 
U.S. Art’y, Capt. Thomas D. Maurice. Brigade loss: 
k, 553; w, 2553 m, 11=321. Seeond Brigade, Col. Josepha. 
Mower (w): 26th Ill., Maj. Robert A. Gillmore; 47f£h LII., 
Col. William A. Thrush (k), Capf. Harman Andrews (ww), 
Capt. Samuel R. Bakers; 5th Minn., Col. Lucius F. Fnb- 
bard; 11fh Mo., Maj. Andrew J. Weber; 8th Wis., Licut.- 
Col. George W. Robbins (w), Maj. John W. Jetferson (w),. 
Capt. William B. Britton; 2d Iowa Battery, Capt Nelson 
T. Spoor. Brigade loss: k, 48; w, 248; m, 26 = 322. 
TIIIRD DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Charles 8. Hamilton. 

yseort: C, Sth Mo. Cavalry. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Napoleon B. Buford: 48th 
Ind., Lieut. Col. De Witt C. Rugg (w), Lieut. James W. 
Archer; 59th Ind., Col. Jesse I. Aloxunder; 5th Towa, 
Col. Charles L. Matthies; 4th Miun., Col. John B. San- 
born; 26th Mo., Lieut.-Co]. Jolin If. Holman (w); M, 1st 
Mo. Art’y, Lieut. Junius W. MacMurray; 1ith Ohio Iat- 
tery, Lient. IIenry M. Neil. Brigade loss: k, 7; w, 48= 
55. Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jeremiah C. Sullivan, 
Col. Samuel A. Holmes: 56th IIl., Lieut.-Co]. Green B. 
Rauin; 10th Iowiu, Maj. Nathaniel MeCalla; 17th Iowa, 
Maj. Jabez Banbury; 10th Mo., Col. Samuel A. Holmes, 
Maj. Lcouidas Horney; E, 24th Mo., Capt. Lafayette M. 
Rice: 80th Ohio, Maj. Richard Lanning (k), Capt. David 
Skecls: 6th Wis. Batfery, Capt. Henry Dillon; 12th Wis. 
Battery, Licut. Loreuzo D. Immell. Brigade loss: k, 24; 
wv, 227; MM, 15276. 

CAVALRY DIVISION, Col. John K. Mizner, 

(Division organized into two brigades, Col. Edward 
Hatch commanding the First and Col. Albert L. Lee the 
Second.) 7th Ill, Lienf.-Col. Edward Prinee; 11th IIl., 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll; 2d Iowa, Maj. Datus I. Coon; 
ith Kan., Lieut.-Col. T. P. Herrick; 3d Mich., Capt. 
Lyman G. Willcox; 5th Ohio (4 co’s), Capt. Joseph C. 
Smith. Division loss: k, 5; w, 17; m,14= 36. 

UNATTACHED: 64th Il). (Yates’s Sharp-shooters), Capt. 


John Morrill; 1st U.S. (6 co’s—siege artillery), Capt. 
G. A. Williams. Unattached loss: k, 16; w,533; m, 15 = 84. 

ARMY OF WEST TENNESSEE. 

SECOND DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Thomas A. Davies. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Pleasant A. Wackleman (Kk), 
Col. Thomas W. Sweeny : 52d III., Col. Thomas W. Sweeny, 
Lieut. Col. John S. Wilcox; 2d Iows, Col. James Baker 
an w), Lieuf.-Col. Noah W. Mills (mw), Maj. James B. 
Weaver; 7th Iowa, Col. elliott W. Rice; Union Brigade 
(composed of Gctachinents of 58th Ill., and 8fh, 12th, and 
14fl, Iowa), Lient.-Col. John P. Coulter. Lrigade loss: k, 
49: w,318; m, 36=403. Seeond Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Richard 
J. Oglesby (w), Col. August Mersy : 9th Ill., Col. Augnst 
Mersy; 12th Tll., Col. Augusfius L. Cheflain; 22d Ohio, 
Maj. Oliver Wood; 81st Ohio, Col. Thomas Morton. 
Brigadcloss: k, 38; w, 222; m,73= 333. Third Brigade, 
Col. Silas D. Baldwin (w). Col. Johu V. Du Bois: 7th IIL, 
Col. Andrew J. Bahecoek: 50th Ill, Lieuf.-Col. William 
Swarthout; 57th [ll., Lieut.-Col. Frederick J. Hurlbut, 
Maj. Eric Forsse. Brigade loss: k, 21; w, 115; m, 46= 
182. Artillery, Maj. George 11. Stone: D, 1st Mo., Capt. 
Henry Richardson; II, 1st Mo., Capt. Frederick Welker ; 
I, ist Mo., Lieut. Charles II. Thurher; kK, ist Mo., Licut. 
Charles Green. Artillery loss: k, 6; w, 20=35. Unat- 
tached : 14th Mo. (Western Sharp-shooters), Col. Patrick 
IX. Burke. Loss: k, 6; w, 14; m, 3 = 23. 

SIXTI1 DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Thomas J. MeKean. 

First Brigade, Col. Benjamin Allen, Brig.-Gen. John 
MeaArthnr: 21st Mo., Col. David Moore, Maj. Edwin 
Moore; 16th Wis., Maj. Thomas Reynolds; 17th Wis., 
Col. John Ju. Doran. Brigade loss: k, 113; w, 67; m, 
23=101. Seeornd Brigade, Col. John M. Oliver: Indpt. 
Co., Ill. Cav., Capt. William Ford :15th Mieh., Lieut.-Col. 
Joln McDermott; 18th Mo. (4 co's), Capt. Jacob R. 
Ault; 14th Wis., Col. John Hancoek; 18th Wis., Col.Ga- 
brie] Bouck. Brigade loss: k, 45; w, 108; m, 38=191. 
Third Brigade, Col. Marcellus M. Crocker: 11fh Iowa, 
Licut.-Col. William Hall; 13{h Iowa, Wient.-Col. John 
Shane; 15th Iowa. Licut.-Col. William W. Belknap, Col. 
Ilugh T. Reid; 16th Iowa, Lieuf -Col. Addison IT. San- 
ders (Ww), Maj. William Pureell. Brigade Ioss: k, 14; 
W, 111: m, 24—=149. Jrtillery, Capt. Andrew ITieken- 
looper: F, 2d IIl., Lieut. J. W. Mitchell; 1st Minn., 
Lieut. G. F. Cooke; 3d Ohio (section), Capt. Emil 
Muneh, Sergt. Sylvanus Clark; 5th Ohio, Lieut. B.S. 
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Matson; 10th Ohio, Capt. H. B. White. Artillery loss: 
Ww, 8. 

Total Union loss: killed, 355; wounded, 1841; captured 
Or Missing, 324 = 2520. 

The effectivo strength of Rosecrans’s command is not 
specifically stated in the ** Official Records.”” According 
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tothereturn forSeptember30th, 1862, his ‘aggregate pres- 
ent for duty ” was 23,077 (Vol. XVII., Pt. IL, p. 246). Prob- 
ably not less than twenty thousand participated in the 
battle. On page 172, Vol. NVIE., Pt. I., General Rosecrans 
estimates the Confederate strength at nearly forty thou- 
sand and says that was almost double bis own numbers. 


THE CONFEDERATE FORCES. 
ARMY OF WEST TENNESSEE.— Major-General Earl Van Dorn. 


PRICE'S CORPS OR ARMY OF THE WEST.— Major- 
General Sterling Price. 

FIRST DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Louis lfébert, Brig.-Gen. 
Martin E. Green. 

First Brigade, Col. Elijah Gates: 16th Ark., : 
2d Mo., Col. Francis M. Cockrell; 3d Mo., Col. James A. 
Pritehard (w); 5th Mo., ; Ist Mo. Cay. (disimonnt- 
ed), Licut.-Col. W. D. Maupin; Mo. Battery, Captain Will- 














iam Wade. Brigade loss: k, 53; w, 332; m, 92=477. See- 
end Brigade, Col. W. Gruce Colbert: 14th Ark., . 
lith Ark., Lient.-Col. Jehn Gritfith; 3d La., ; 40th 


Miss., ; Ist Tex. Legion, Lieut.-Col. E. 2. Hawkins, 
3d Tex. Cav. (dismounted), ; Clark’s (AIo.) Battery, 
Lieut. J. L. Faris; St. Louis (Mo.)Battery, Capt. William 
I. Dawson. Brigando loss: Kk, 113 w, 129; m, 1382= 272. 
Third Brigude, Brig.-Gen. Martin E. Green, Col. W. II. 
Moore (w): 7th Miss. Battahlon, Lieut.-Col. J. S. Terral 
(Ww); 43d Miss., Col. W. H. Moore; 4th Mo., Col. A. Mac- 
Farlane; 6th Mo., Col. Eugene Erwin (vw); 3d Mo. Cav., 
(dismounted), ; Mo. Battery, Capt. Ilenry Guibor; 
Mo. Battery, Capt. John C. Landis. Brigade loss: k, 77; 
w, 369; in, 302=748, Fourth Brigade, Col. John D. Mar- 
tin (mM w), Col. Robert MeLain (w); 37th Ala. ; 36th Miss., 
Col. W. W. Witherspoon; 37th Miss., Col. Robert Me- 
Lain; 38th Miss., Col. Fk. W. Adama. (Battery attached 
to this brigade not identified.) Brigade loss; k, 41; w, 
[03 = 224. 

MAURY’S DIVISION, Brig.-Gen. Dabney If. Manry. 

Moore’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. John C. Moore: 42d Ala., 
Col. John W. Portis; 15th <Ark., Lient.-Col. Squire 
Boone; 23d Ark., Lieut.-Col. A. A. Pennington; 35th 
Miss., Col. William 8. Barry; 2d Tex., Col. W. P. Rogers 
(k); Mo. Battery, Capt. Il. M. Bledsoe. Brigade loss: 
k, 53; w, 230; m, 1012 — 1295. 

Cabell's Brigade, Brig.-Gen. William L. Cabell: 18th 
Ark., Col. John N. Daly (m w); 19th Ark., Col. T. P. 
Dockery; 20th Ark., Col. H. P. Johnson (kK); 21st Ark., 
Col. Jordan i. Cravens; Ark. Battalion (Jones’s), ; 
Ark. Battalion (Rapley’s), Capt. James A. Ashford; Ark. 
(Appeal) Battery, Lieut. William N. Hogg. Brigade loss: 
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k, 98; w, 323; m, 214 =635. Phifer’s Brigade, Brig.-Gen. 
Cc. W. Phifer: 3d Ark. Cay. (dismounted), ; 6th 
Tex. Cav. (dismounted), Col. L. S. Ross; 9th Tex. Cav. 
(dismounted), ; Stirman’sSharp-shooters, Col. Ras. 
Stirman: Ark. Battery (McNaily’s), Lient. Frank <A. 
Moore. Brigade loss: k, 943 w, 273; 11,200 =567. Cavalry 
(composition probably incomplete), DBrig.-Gen. Frank 
C. Armstrong: 2d Ark., Col. W. P. Slemons; Miss. Reg't, 
Col. Wirt Adams; 2d Mo., Col. Robert McCulloch. Cav- 
alry loss: w, 2; m, 9=11. Reserve Arilillery: Tenn. 
Battery (Hoxton’s), Licut. Thomas }. Tobin (e); Ala. 
Battery, Capt. Henry I. Sengstak. Artillery loss: k,1; 
w, 43m, 14= 19. 








DISTRICT OF TliIE MISSISSIPPt. 


FIRST DIVISION, Maj.-Gen. Mansfield Lovell. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Albert Rust: 4th Ala., 
Battalion, Maj. Gibson ; 31st Ala.., s ootly Alas, 
Capt. A. E. Ashford; 9th Ark., Col. Isaae L. Dunlop; 
3d Ky., Col. A. P. Thompson; 7th Ky., Col. Ed. Cross- 
Jand; Miss. (Hudson), Battery, Lieut. John R. Sweaney. 
Brigadc loss: kK, 25; w, 117 3 m, 83 = 225. Seeond Brigade 
(composition not fully reported), Brig.-Gen. J. B. Ville- 
pigue: 33d Miss., Col. D. W. I[lurst; 39th Miss., Col. W. B. 
Shelby. Brigade loss: k, 21; w, 76; m,71=168. Third Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. John 8. Bowen: 6th Miss., Col. Robert 
Lowry ; 15th Miss., Col. M. Farrell; 22d Miss., Capt. J. D. 
Lester; Miss. Battalion, Capt. C. K. Caruthers; 1st Mo., 
Lieut.-Col. A. C. Riley; La. (Watson) Dattery, Capt. A. 
A. Bursiey. Brigade loss: k, 28; w, 92; m, 40 = 160. 
Cavalry Brigade, Col. W. IH. Jackson: 1st Miss., Lient.- 
Col. F. A. Montgomery; 7th Tenn., Lieut.-Col. J. G. 
Stocks. Brigade loss: k,1. Unattached: La. Zonave 
Battalion, Maj. St. L. Dupiere. Loss: k, 2; m,14= 16. 
Total Confederate loss (ineluding Hatchie Bridge, Oet. 
5th): killed, 505; wounded, 2150; captured or missing, 
2183 = 4838. General Van Dorn says (* Official Reeords,’”’ 
Vol. XVIL., Pt. I., p. 378): ‘‘Field returns at Ripley showed 
my strength to be about 22,000 men.” It is estimated 
that at least 20,000 were brought into action at Corinth. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1884. 
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